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MINUTE OF APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


I hereby appoint — 

Sir Ernest F. G. Hatch, Bart., 

Mr. W. S. Cohen, formerly an officer of the Board of Trade, and 
Mrs. L. Deane-Streatfeild, formerly, one of H.M. Inspectors of Factories, 

to be a Committee to inquire into the conditions of employment in the making-up of 
articles of linen, cotton, and similar fabrics, including tbe processes of embroidering 
and thread-drawing and other incidental processes, in Belfast, Londonderry, and other 
places in the North of Ireland, with special reference to hygienic conditions of working, 
rates and method of payment, and earnings, and to report thereon. 

And I appoint Sir Ernest Hatch to be Chairman, and Mr. J. J. Wills, of the Board 
of Trade, to be Secretary of the said Committee. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 

Home Office, Whitehall, 

25th July 1911. 


Mr. G. C. L. Maunder, of the Board of Trade, was appointed Secretary of the 
Committee, in- place of Mr. Wills, on August 25th, 1911. 
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REPO R T. 


To the Right Honourable Reginald McKenna, M.P., Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Sir, 

We have the honour to submit to you our Report on the Inquiry which the 
Right Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P., then Secretary of State for the Home Department 
instructed us to make, by his Minute of July 25th, 1911. 


A —INTRODUCTORY MATTER. 

Circumstances leading to the Committee’s Appointment. 

2. For some years past the medical superintendent officer of health of Belfast, 
Dr. IT W. Bailie, has drawn attention in his annual report to unsatisfactory conditions 
attending the employment of women in their own homes in Belfast in the" making-up 
of linen and cotton goods. In his report for the year 1909, however, the matter was 
given greater prominence. It was alleged that the small rates of pay which numbers 
of these out-workers received necessitated their working for unduly long hours, to the 
injury of their health, ancl if, as in the majority of instances, they were mothers of 
families, to the neglect of their homes. 

3. Requests were, in consequence, addressed to the Home Secretary to institute a 
Government Inquiry into the matter, and in 1911 it was decided to appoint a Depart- 
mental Committee to investigate the conditions of employment,. not only of the Belfast 
out-workers, but of the factory workers and out-workers in the linen and cotton 
making-up trades throughout the North of Ireland, practically all of whom are either 
women or girls. 


Summary of the Committee’s Proceedings. 

4. The Committee opened their Inquiry in London by taking evidence from 
two officers of the Belfast Corporation, Miss J. Agnew and Mr. W. J. Sefton, who in 
the course of their duties had personally visited the homes of a large number of 
out-workers and made detailed inquiries into the circumstances of their employment • 
and also from Mrs. J. M. Baxter and Miss M. Galway, both of whom had made careful 
examination of the conditions of out-workers’ employment in Belfast, the former at 
the request of a committee of Belfast residents, the latter as the general secretary 
of the v\ omen s Textile Operatives’ Association of Ireland. 

From these witnesses, whose investigations had been conducted independently of 
each other, and prior to the appointment of the Committee, specific statements were 
received as to the rates of pay, and earnings per hour, of over 500 out-workers in the 
making-up trades of Belfast, and also as to the general conditions under which their 
work was done. 


o. l roceedmg to Belfast, the Committee examined Dr. H. W. Bailie, the medical 
superintendent officer of health, and 17 employers and 32 workers in the trades 
concerned ; they also visited certain factories and the homes of several out-workers. 
Witnesses were heard at Lurgan and Londonderry, and at the latter place some visits 
were paid to factories and out-workers’ homes. 

(>. Evidence was also taken from all the factory inspectors within whose districts 
tne mainng-up work is done; from inspectors stationed in Ulster under the Irish 
l^ocal Government Board and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction ; 
tiom medical officers of health, and other witnesses able to give useful information 
Irorn various standpoints. 

tnl-iri iv^ff ° mniltt j 6 i n l et 33 times > 23 meetings being held for the purpose of 

imStotto in* and r 10 * or dmcussmn. Ninety-one witnesses have been heard, and, 
ne^on-dlv I ^ ofRcers °/ h ? alth ’ wLo were prevented from appearing 

which hJd ti ef01 1 the J: ommittee ’ furnished m writing their answers to questions 
winch, had they been able to attend, would have been put to them verbally. 
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The Chairman of the Committee also attended 31 informal conferences on the 
business of the Inquiry. 

8. The Inquiry had more than once to be postponed for some months owing to the 
fact that various persons concerned were not ready to give evidence. Considerable 
difficulty was also experienced in inducing both factory workers and out-workers to 
come forward as witnesses, on account of a general apprehension on their part that 
they might thereby lose their employment. Rather, therefore, than prolong our 
investigations by examining further individual witnesses, our efforts were directed to 
obtaining without more delay, the views of the employers on what we considered an 
effective remedy for unduly low wages, the moment we could regard the prevalence ot 
such wages as sufficiently established for the purpose. 

The Workers in the Making-up Trades. 

9. Of the workers in the making-up trades in the North of Ireland, those employed 
in the factories and workshops are, generally speaking, young women of a fairly 
o-ood class, and, according to the latest returns made by the employers to the Home 
Office, appear to number about 22,000. The returns in question however, date as 
far back as 1907, since when the figure may have materially altered. Ihe only 
returns as to the number of workers employed, which have been required by 
Parliament from the employers since that date, are those prescribed by the Census 
of Production Act, which do not distinguish the workers m the spinning and weaving- 
ends of the trade from those in the making-up branches. 

The number of out-workers, on the other hand, is not known at all, but it appears 
likelv fudging from such information as can be obtained from the Census figures for 
1911 ’to exceed the number of the workers in the factories and workshops. From the 
returns made by the employers to the local authority, it is computed that m Beltast 
there are some 3,400 out- workers, and in Lurgan about 1,400 ; at Londonderry similar 
returns have been made, but as they are incomplete they afford no reliable informa- 
tion. Out-workers in these trades are also to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Portadown, Newtownards, Maghera, Strabane, Buncrana, the town of Donegal, and a 
great number of other urban and rural districts throughout Ulster, in some ot which 
the out-work is done in almost every cottage. 

10. Miss Agnew describes the out-workers in Belfast (Q. 85)* as follows : 

- Widows and spinsters depending upon the work for their livelihood, married wo«e. whose husbands 
» ar e out of work, and women whose husbands are labourers earning small pay. There are a few workers 
■■ in better circumstances, who work for pocket-money. The larger section do it to supplement small pay. 

This description appears to hold good as regards the outworkers m the other 
towns of the North of Ireland (Qs. 2335-8, 5421-0). In tlw country districts they 
are mainly the wives and daughters of small farmers and agricultural labouieis , m 
some families the women spend part of their time m working on the farm and m the 
fields ; in others one or two women devote themselves wholly to sewing or embroideiy 
and the rest are employed out of doors and in housework. 

The Work. 

11. The making-up work in Belfast and the neighbouring towns consists mainly 

in the production of linen and cotton, household articles, handkerchiefs, and wearing 
apparel, other than ladies’ underclothing. . y, - , ■ 

The embroidery of these articles is also carried on m Belfast as well as m 
numerous country districts in Counties Down, Antrim, Tyrone, Londonderry, Donegal, 

^I^the dty of '.Londonderry, and in the adjacent districts of Counties Londonderry 
Donegal, and Tyrone, the work comprises the manufacture of shirts, collars, and 

ladl Le™ther work carried out in these areas, such as making lace, woollen articles 
and hosiery, does not • come within the scope of the Inquiry. 

12. The principal processes in the making-up work are as follows : — 

Broad and narrow hemming, thread-drawing, vice-folding, paring, hem-stitchmg, 
top-sewing or over-seaming, thread-clipping, lace-attaching, lace-undercutting or 

* The letter Q., followed by one or more numbers, constitutes, throughout the Report, a reference to the 
numbered questions and answers in the Minutes of Evidence (pp. 1--164) taken before the Committee. 

These, y references are not necessarily exhaustive; the Index (pp. 165-191) should be consulted foi 
fuller indication as to the evidence received on any particular topic. 
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dipping, scalloping, nickelliug,- embroidery, spoking, fancy sewing, (drawn-thread 
work), machine-stitching of linen and cotton apparel and household articles, button- 
holing, sewing on buttons, collar-running and turning.® 

TT The principal market for much of the Belfast and Lurgan work appears to be the 
United States (Qs. 4524, 4639, 4680, 5058). 

13. The method of distributing material to out-workers depends on where thev 
live. In the towns it is usually given out from an office in the factory, either to the 
out-workers themselves or to their children, who carry it home and bring it back 
when finished. In the country it is distributed by agents, either from a shop an 
office, or from some spot where the a^ent arranges to meet the workers. 

Employment in the making-up trades is to a greater or less extent continuous all 
(Qs 2696) bUSl68t Pen ° d W ° UU S6em be tbat P recedin « Christmas 

The Importance of Out-work. 

14. The Committee are satisfied from the evidence, that to the making-up trades 
as at present organised, out-work is, on the whole, indispensable. It is questionable 
whether in any circumstance's a considerable proportion of out-workers would be in a 
position to attend at the factories, but even supposing they could do so, the existing 
accommodation at the factories would be wholly insufficient to receive them More" 
over, certain processes are, and always have been, carried on exclusively as home 
industries. Hand embroidery, for example, is done to a large extent in scattered 
hamlets and cottages throughout Ulster; and to convert it into a factory industry 
(though machine embroidery, made in the factories, is a formidable competitor) would 
involve nothing shprt of a revolution in the trade. 

(L5. Further, the evidence shows that out-workers furnish the employer with a 
supply of. labour on which in times of pressure, he can make demands unrestricted 
by the Factory Acts ; whilst m times of slackness he can turn them off without 
inclining the standing charges involved in the case of factory workers. 

16. On the other hand, it also appears that out-work is of the highest importance 
to the worker. Miss Galway, Secretary to the Textile Operatives' Association, when 
(tf 508) ?eplied S — eret outwork necessary under the conditions prevailing in Belfast 

“ o.;iT£hhSr“dtw " '“° 7 f ' “ “ s “ 11,8 is ° ut ° f ' vork ' 

(L7 Evidence similar to Miss Galway’s was given, as regards Lurgan by 
Miss Rodgers, Secretary of the Lurgan Hemmers’ Union. ^ 

it 9-; 25 12 \ “ Supposing that by some arrangement no more out- work was done— I am only suppo«imr that 
~,t would mean a serious loss to tire women would mean tbat the m.o would sJve fSeto 


They, could not 


“ wages for their work.” 

“ e^isf 2 ” 13 ’ * B,lt ' f meU did not ge<i Mter wages, the people could not get ( 

18. The number of workers in the towns who live entirely by their own out-work 

appeals to be comparatively small; the majority take iu the work to supplement the 
earnings of other members of their family, and wonld be prevented by thffir home 
duties from going into a factory. * 

19. To women in country districts the ont-work is also indispensable - there it 
is earned on, as has been mentioned above, m combination with rural occupations 

(Qs 3014 3049) of income. An employer stated in evidence 

(Qs. 3014, 3049) that it had been estimated that about a quarter of a million of money 
was paul m wages annually to the workers in the Ulster cottage embroidery indnstey 7 
- . 'e consider, therefore, that so long as present conditions prevail out-work 
must be accepted as part of the machinery of production in tile making-up’ trades of 
the North of Ireland, and that any measures which resulted in a considerable reduction 
m the amount of work given out would entail serious suffering on the outToAerf 

.to tcTrx 

,ho districts in Which the seve « “ “S " the Appotul.x to tiu, Report, together with notes as to 
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B.— RATES OF PAYMENT AND EARNINGS. 

Causes Tending to Low Earnings for Out-work. 

21. The causes tending to produce low earnings for out- work, which have been well 
summarised in Section 10 of the Report of the Select Committee on Home Work, 
1908, are, for the most part, in full operation in the North of Ireland. 

22. The out-workers have no organisation® of any kind, and nothing approaching 
a standard rate of pay for the various making-up processes— at least in Belfast and 
its neighbourhood — can be said to exist. There was, for instance, abundant evidence 
before the Committee to the effect that in Belfast some firms pay considerably better- 
wages than others' (Qs. 73, 4671, &c.). 

On the other hand, several employers stated that there is severe competition in 
certain processes not only between firms in the North of Ireland, but also with firms in 
England and abroad (Qs. 3047, 3179, 3185, 3646) ; and some maintained that the prices 
of certain classes of goods are at times reduced to a level which does not admit 
of the employer making a fair profit or the worker receiving a reasonable wage 
(Qs. 3046-7, 4648), 

23. In some processes, again, the out-worker has to accept a low rate of wages 
because she finds herself in direct competition with machinery driven by power in 
the factories at a high speed, both in Ireland and elsewhere. 

24. An attempt was also made by some of the employers to show (Qs. 2935, 3111, 
4714) that the competition of firms for workers was sufficient to ensure the out-worker 
a fair wage. We are, however, of opinion that they failed to prove their contention, 
except, perhaps, in the case of skilled embroiderers and fancy sewers. It would 
rather seem that in the processes in which the work is less skilled and is easily 
learned, the supply of out-workers tends to be elastic, whilst the employers’ demand 
for them also varies considerably according to the' season of the year and the 
condition of trade. In the result their earnings, as the evidence indicates, are 
frequently both intermittent and fluctuating. 

25. A number of instances were submitted in evidence of the low weekly wages 
earned by Belfast out-workers. These, however, do not necessarily represent a full 
week’s work. The smallness , of many of the amounts might well be due either to 
slackness of trade or to the inability of the out-workers to devote more than a few 
hours a day to the work. 

Difficulty of ascertaining 1 Rates of Out-workers’ Pay. 

26. The crux of our Inquiry lies in the question of the rates of wages paid to the 

out-worlcers, and the amount of their weekly earnings. We have consequently been 
at pains to ascertain to what figures these amount in Belfast. We have carefully 
examined the various witnesses .on the subject, and compared the evidence of one 
with that of another. We have also visited the homes of some of the Belfast workers 
and watched them at work, whilst at the factories, we have had selected work done 
before us by workers chosen by the employers. . 

Payment for out-work is always at piece rates, and the amounts can be obtained 
from' the dockets on the work or from the employers’ books. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, in determining either the rate for a particular piece of work, or the total of a 
worker’s weekly earnings, but for the purpose of this Inquiry there is another factor 
to be considered. It is essential, that is, to ascertain also the number of hours of 
constant work taken by the worker to accomplish any given piece of work or earn 
any o-iven weekly pay ; and in the case 'of women with children and household duties 
to which to attend, it is difficult and often impracticable to obtain the information. 

27. We came to the conclusion, therefore, that the best means of arriving at this 

important factor was to discover what amount of money could be earned at the 
various processes by an out-worker of ordinary efficiency working without, interruption 
for a given time. On this point the majority of the “ investigated cases ” of out-work 
in Belfast, given in evidence, contained information which was supplied in some 
instances by the worker herself, and in others by the witness, who had either timed 
the worker or had come to a conclusion through observation of the worker and of the 
nature of the work in hand. Tracings or sketches of patterns worked in hand- 
embroidery were also in many instances submitted to the Committee by the witness 
who had madeYhe investigations. 

* The few trade unions for women in the North of Ireland include no out-workers among their members, 

a 4 
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28. The Committee, while accepting no responsibility for the statements made bv 
the Workers or witnesses, considered each of the cases on its merits, with a view to 
deciding 4 whether it could fairly be brought forward for the purpose of the Inquiry. 
In every instance care was taken to ascertain the grounds on which the statements 
were based, and an assurance was elicited from each witness that the case under 
review was an average one and typical as regards the ability of the out-worker and 
the general conditions of employment. 

If such an assurance was not forthcoming, and the witness reported that the 
worker visited was old, infirm, or inexperienced, or that any other abnormal condition 
prevailed, the fact has been duly recorded in the evidence ; if, on the other hand as 
at times happened, any case was submitted in which there appeared to be a doubt as 
to the worker’s statement or otherwise, it was entirely excluded. 

Summary of Investigated Cases of Out-workers’ Pay. 

29. We now proceed to give the following summary tables indicating the rates per 
hour of work, stated by Miss Agnew, Miss Galway, and Mr. Sefton, in their evidence 
to have been earned, in the more important processes, by the Belfast out-workers 
whose cases they investigated. 

In considering these tables it should be noted that those cases have been omitted— 

(1) in which the worker was referred to as being aged, infirm, or inexperienced ; 

(2) in which mention was made of any other circumstances unfavourable to a 

normal rate of earnings ; or 

(3) in which the actual rate earned per hour was not clearly stated. 

All other cases, including those showing high rates of pay, are included in the 
summary. 


Tables showing various categories of Rates of Payment said to be earned per Hour by 
Belfast Out-workers ; the numbers of each Witness’s eases which fall within those 
categories ; and the numbers of the Firms who are said to have given out the work 
in the cases in each category. 


Rate per Hour. 

! Number of 
[ Miss Agnew’s 
1 Cases. 

Number of 
Miss Galway’s 
Cases. 

Number of 
Mr.^Sef toil's 

Total Number 
of Cases. 

Number of 
Firms 

employing the 
Workers. 


In Thread-drawing. 

Between 5d. and 6d. 
id. 

Between '3d. and id. 
3d. 

Between 2d. and 3d. 
2d. 

Between 1 d. and 2d. 
Id. 

Under Id. - 

1 

5 

3 

15 

14 

2 

10 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

25 

11 

7 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

10 

50 

22 

29 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

9 

16 

13 

12 

Total for thread-drawing - 

43 

26 

56 

125 



In Thread-clipping. 


3d. ... 

Between 2d. and 3d. 

2d. 

Between Id. and 2d. 

Id. ... 

Under Id. 

2 

1 

8 

6 

17 

1 

1 

1 

6 

20 

40 

1 

1 

5 

8 

10 

12 

2 

4 

7 

22 

36 

69 

2 

4 

4 

13 

9 

13 

1 otal for thread-clippiug - 

34 

69 

37 

140 
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IN 





Number of 




Number of 

Number of 



Rate per Houf. 

Miss Agnew s 

Miss Galway’s 
Cases. 

Mr. Sefton’s 
Cases. 

of Cases. 

employing the 
Workers. 


In Fancy Sewing (Drawn-Thread Work).* 





2 

2 

2d. - 

Between Id. and 2d. 

3 

4 

7 

3 

14 

6 

6 

3 

Id. - 

Less than Id. - 

6 

2 

9 

17 

10 

Total for fancy sewing 

13 

7 

19 

39 



Is 

! Embroidery (Flowering 

; Sprigging). 

-Id. - 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Between 3d. and 4d. 




6 


3d. - 

Between 2d. and 3d. 


2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

4 

2d. - 

Between Id. and 2d. 

18 

6 

10 

7 

34 

22 

12 

9 

Under Id. - 

19 

5 

17 

41 

13 

Total for embroidery 

57 

17 

44 

118 




In MACHINE-STITCHING.t 


Between 5 d. and 6d. 

4d. - - - - 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Between 3d. and 4d. 
3d. ' - 

Between 2d. and 3d. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

6 

7 

11 

6 

6 

8 

2d. - 

Between Id. and 2d. 
Id. 

Under Id. - 

8 

3 

2 

3 

8 

3 

1 

21 

9 

3 

7 

6 

3 

Total for machine-stitching 

21 

13 

26 

60 




In Vice-folding. 


Between 4d. and 5 d. 

— 

- 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3d. - 



6 

1 

8 

3 

Between 2d. and 3d. 



3 

3 

2d. - - - - 

Between Id. and 2d. 

3 

- 

2 


4 

1 

Id. 






Total for vice-folding 

7 

1 

16 

24 



In Top-sewing. 

2d. 

Between Id. and 2d. 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

Id. - 



9 

6 

Under Id. - 

■ 





Total for top-sewing 

8 

6 

11 

25 



these cases the work done consisted, firstly, in thread-drawing, and secondly, in the fancy or drawn-thread 


K fi a mcinvitv of the cases relating to machine-stitching the worker had to pay for the thread she used and for the 
IpurchaL of her 'inachrt ; consequentfy the net rate per hour which she received would, m those cases, have been shghtly 

" “ ‘ ’** fl ' , ° teWp handkerchiefs, they had to be cut from the web and folded at 


t 

purchase ot tier macn 
less than the rates given in this table. 

Further, in a few cases where the articles worked 
the edges, as well as stitched. 
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30. Of the processes mentioned in thdse Tables, all, except perhaps thread-clippin» ' 

ldohlyikiUeTindusti Tbe ,Jetter classes °f fancy sewing and embroidery are 

31. Among the cases investigated by these three witnesses were some containing 
evidence as to the rates per hour earned by, Belfast out-workers in less important 
processes, but, as they reach no higher average than those shown in the Tables it has 
not been thought necessary to append any summary of them. 

3.2. All the rates given in the Tables are those said to have been earned for the 
actual work referred to in the investigated cases,” but in some of these it is mentioned 
that better oi worse paid work was sometimes received from the same employer, and 
other witnesses also stated (Qs. 494-5, 796-7, 4372, 4490) that the same firm will give 
out to the same worker both poorly paid and relatively well paid work. 

When a fair ' proportion of each kind of work is thus distributed, it is clear that 

a worker s average earnings per hour may reach a higher level than that mentioned 

sbn n K f 4 16 SSSySH*? W *• Tables. In considering them, therefore, this fact 
should be carefully borne m mind. ’ 

oth y h . a f d ’ s ° me °f fde workers earning the higher rates may at times 
leceive less well paid work, and consequently make smaller earnings per hour. 

Tillies ‘I 10 re . speot o£ tlle rateB earned per hour, as shown in the 

fables, were ai lived at by the witnesses independently, the general agreement in 
these results lends additional weight to their evidence. agreement m 

the tlie Proces: ses of thread-drawing and machine-stitchiDg each witness gives 

the largest number of workers as earning between Id. and 2d. an hour, and in thread- 

process^for T •’t?”' I W y “ emb roidery, ‘he other important 

piocess. for the Belfast out-workers, each witness gives the great bulk of the workers 
as earning, one of the three lowest rates. ; 

evidence of these witnesses will show a general 
r J el . of the rates earned on work given out by different firms- 
that is to say, one firm s prices will be seen to yield, on average, comparatively good 

be foimd to be W? ll0Ut ’ wW * 13468 5 ' W S il8<i tbose of another wil1 usifatly 

rates^ne^ hdui' 0 i^nt?^nd )ye;r ft, W ^c- ^ ave evidence contended for the most part that the 

Sose whicr nreTo u “ f* afT^? 4 Cases w f e ’ 011 lower than 

nose u inch aie normally earned by a worker of average efficiency, aiid that manv 

instances of low payment would be accounted for by the fact that, the" worker whom 

the witness visited was below the general standard. woiirerwnom 

which ™?l 0ym ' S ’ e ™ d Usionsbwere; however, Based, on the weekly warnings 

winch a iactoiy worker could make at the same processes. It is nevertheless 

Stay a faoto |' worker of equal skill and 

annUcatioM^sTlf 6 , 1118 1 . “ nlleher environment is less conducive to steady 

°n a “ aTera g e less work per weak than the latter, 
ici \\ ill consequently make smaller weekly earnings. 

mentioned f, mp }, oyers ' “ support o£ t]leir Tiiew that the -rates' per hour 

highwee® wSSl 1 investigated cases "were incorrect, quoted instances of 
mfi T • f b , s ea ™ ed By one or more of their "out-workers. These wades 
™’pn Wa'rd to e ref e T ‘° e-emf ‘wo exceptional caiies, felMSg 
irn-nld b ■ f a possibility. In the first place, they may have been 

wb e ll J 1 f a 1 eMeSS1Ve number of hours '; in the second, -it is possible that 

wwt oiT w k ” a f al “? W had direot dealings with the firm 

some pai t o.L the woik may have been done by her neighbours or children Tn 
the evidence references are made to such a distribution on^u?worker 

ff aB a™« a i™dfcr the work would represent 

more ttm ° ne (oase p - a ’ and ,° aae ^ 

tO'^'rSofeSh^?- ^ detenni “ ed to satisfy ourselves independently as 
, 1 ™ s 1 average out-workers would earn at the several processes, 

by them' to emuy out ll In 11 n Se ' 1 SOme ° £ , % Belfast employers for workers chosen 
the caSbffi tSridenS; preSBMe£ woA lde ““ aa£ with that referred to in some of 

articles identtoal'iifm^^ ' yere lmab£e to Pi' od nce for this purpose 

It was, therefore impossible' ra t ™*l’ v? slze t0 tll08e mentioned in the evidence. 

, ereiore, impossible to apply the tests to the full extent that we desired, 
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and it would have been beyond our power, even if we had considered it necessary, 
thoroughly to verify all the cases of out- worker s’ earnings which had been submitted 
to us. A few satisfactory samples were, however, provided, and the employers 
readily accorded us facilities, which were of great value, for seeing test work done 
on these samples in their factories. 

The results of this work, described below, have, we consider, been sufficient to 
enable us to arrive at a sound opinion as to the rates paid in the processes which we 
witnessed. 

Oases of Low Payment to Out-workers. 

37. The opinion we have formed is that cases of undoubtedly low payment to 
out-workers in certain branches of the making-up trades have been proved. In 
support of this conclusion we quote the following extract from the evidence, and then 
proceed to refer to the test work which we saw performed. 

(i) Examination of Representative of Firm J. : — 

Q. 3813. “ Now, case 54, 191 1 ; we have a tracing of this. Do you do pillow shams ? ” — “ No.” 

Q. 3814. “ It may be a wrong description. In this case the worker was embroidering articles, described 
« as pillow shams, in each corner, as indicated by this tracing, and the rate was 2s. per dozen. She said she 
“ could do one corner in 1 hour. That is equivalent to \d. per hour. Can you recognise that pattern 
« (showing the pattern to the witness)?" — “Yes, certainly, that is our pattern. That particular worker 
“ mav be telling the truth. That is one of the worst-paid patterns.” . 

Q. 3815. “ You admit that ? ” — “ Yes. We admit that up to the hilt. That is very badly paid.” 

This employer, the whole of whose evidence should be read, admitted generally that 
his firm paid low rates for embroidery (Qs. 3796-7, 3806-9), but said that in view. of 
the competition of other firms, an individual employer was powerless to raise 
prices. His attention was further called to several other low rates from l-d. . to 
Id. an hour, said to be paid by him for the processes of thread-drawing, fancy sewing, 
and embroidery, but he was not able to identify them at the time as applying to his 
own firm’s work, h was pointed out to him that, in default of his furnishing us with 
evidence to the contrary, we should consider the statements we had received as to the 
rates paid by his firm as substantially proved ; he did not, however, avail himself of the 
opportunity of appearing again before the Committee. 

38. The following discrepancies were shown to exist between the rates which the 
Belfast employers estimated in evidence would lie earned by out-workers at certain 
work, and the rates actually earned at such work in the same employers’ factories by 
workers selected by them, who worked in our presence. 

(ii) Examination of Representative of Firm I. ■: — 

Q. 3146. (Answer.) “ We arrive at the price in this way : if a girl gets Is. for doing embroidery 
“ work, the thread-clipper would get Id. for doing'the clipping.” 

Q. 3147. “ How much would she be able to clip in a day, or iu an hour?”— “We have half-a-dozon 
« or iris earning from 8s. to 11s. a week clipping bedspreads or cushion-covers, or whatever happens to come. 

“ We have to clip everything.” _ _ 

Q. 3151. “How many thread-clippers have you outside ? ” — “ We have 15 or 20 outside.' 

Q. 3152. “They earn about 2\d. an hour at clipping ? ” — “Yes.” 

The Committee later visited the factory of this firm (vide § 2 of Minute on p. 11.2 
of the evidence) and saw a young girl, evidently a quick and expert worker, clip a 
tray cloth, the rate for clipping which, stated to be paid by the firm, was 4 d. a dozen. 
She took 33 minutes, hard work, to clip both sides of this cloth. The firm’s repre- 
sentative subsequently stated that she ought only to have clipped, the front of the 
cloth, but the girl, in answer to a question on the point, had maintained that she had 
done similar clipping on such a cloth before, and had received \d. for it. On this 
basis her rate of pay was about Id. an hour for the work we saw her do. 

(iii) Another case was discussed with the same employer : — 

Q. 3136-8. “ The uext is case 13 ; ‘sideboard cloths, 18” X 45", 12 threads drawn each side,’ for which 
“ 5 d. and 5 hd. a dozen is paid. The out- worker says she makes approximately \\d. an hour. The question 
“ is, how long would she take to do a dozen ? ” — “ If she only makes 1 hd. an hour, it will take her nearly 
“ four hours.” 

Q. 3139. “How long do you say she should take to do a dozen ?” — “I say she ought to make 4rf. an 
“ hour. She would do nine-twelfths (of a dozen) pretty well in the hour.” 

At. this employer’s factory (vide § 4 of Minute on p. 112 of the evidence) a girl 
thread-drew a- sideboard cloth, 18” X 45V, the price for the work being 5 \d. a dozen. 
She finished one cloth in 23 minutes, and her earnings were thus at the rate of 
lid, an hour. 
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She' drew 10 threads out of each side of the cloth instead of 12, as had been 
arranged for. She stated that she had been on this work for not more than five weeks. 

(iy) The representative of Firm D. stated (Q. 3256 et seq.) that his out-workers, 
if expert, should earn at thread-drawing from 2 Id. to about 5d. an hour on various 
articles under discussion, and that the prices given for the rest of the firm’s goods 
should yield hourly rates within this range. 

At our visit to Firm D.’s factory (vide Minute on p. 148 of -the evidence) an out- 
worker, who stated (Q. 4997) that she was one of the quickest workers, drew six threads 
' from each side of linen d’oyleys, 9" X 9", at f d. a dozen. She finished half-a-dozen 
in 14 minutes, and her earnings at the work were, accordingly, at the rate of about 
l\d. an hour. 

(v) At similar work on cotton d’oyleys, she also earned at the rate of 1 %d. an hour. 

(vi) The representative of Firm LI was questioned upon the following case 
submitted in evidence (No. 224, 1910, LIS : vide § 1 of Minute on pp. 135-6 of 
the evidence) The embroidering of handkerchiefs with elaborate spray in one 
corner, at Is. a dozen, the rate earned being f d. an hour.” He stated that the price 
was now Is. 2d. a dozen, and gave the opinion that it would be possible for a 
worker to embroider three such handkerchiefs in an hour, thus earning 3d. or 3 Id. 
according as the price was Is. or Is. 2d. a dozen. 

A member of the Committee (vide § 1 of Minute, p. 149 of the evidence) visited 
the factory and watched an out-worker, noted as a very fine and speedy embroiderer 
who had been brought in by the firm for the purpose, embroidering the particular 
spray in question. At the end of an hour she had finished one, and'" five-sixths of a 
second, handkerchief; she had thus earned If d. at the price of Is. a dozen, and a 
fraction over 2d. at the price of Is. 2d. 

. The same employer’s attention was also drawn to the two following cases 

(vii) No. 225, 1910, LIS. (Q. 4581): “Sideboard covers, 20" x 54", six threads 
to be drawn, one row, all round, 3 ^ cZ. a dozen, the rate earned being equivalent 

“ to If d. ail hour ” ; and 

(viii) Case No. 31, 1911, LIS (Q. 4581): “Handkerchiefs, f- size, about 14 inches. 
“ To draw seven threads, one row, all round, Kd. a dozen ; the rate earned being 
“ 1 \d. an hour.” 


With regard to the latter case the employer said : — 

(Q. 4581.) “ \\d. a dozen we would consider a tight price for this particular thing, and the woman should 
ige at that price. 


make a fair ' 


The work indicated in these two cases was done before a member of the Com- 
mittee (vide §§ 2 and 3 of Minute, pp. 149-50 of the evidence) by out-workers chosen 
by the firm for the purpose. The first worker, in thread -drawing sideboard cloths 
(17 X 50 ' m size), earned a rate of under If d. an hour, whilst the second in 
drawing handkerchiefs, made If d. an hour. 

39. In order to appreciate the full significance of these cases it is necessary to 
bear in nnnd that they were selected haphazard, and that the tests were conducted 
under conditions arranged by the employers themselves, with workers chosen by 
them, who were evidently skilled, and some of whom worked at a speed which 
they would not have been able to maintain during their ordinary employment. 
Even m these circumstances, however, the rates per hour earned will be seen to fall 
conspicuously below those which the employers had mentioned to us as being, in 
their opinion, within the earning power of fair average workers, and in fact most 
of them come within the lower ranges of the rates given above in the Tables of 
investigated cases. 


Cases of better Payment. 

40. We do not suggest, however, that underpayment is universal in the Belfast 
trade \Y c have evidence, that in certain processes the payment is relatively good, 
and that said to be the worst paid some firms appear to give fair rates 

(?/■ cas f 1 'f. WIO. 02S; 277, 1910, 02S ; and 52, 1910a, G2S f pp. 46, 47, and 49 o£ 
the evidence). In these instances, rates varying from 3d. to 4 d. per hour were earned 
at tfiread-drawmg, as compared with the test cases already quoted, at which the 
hourly earnings were from lfd. or Ud. to lfd. 

f n "F ■ TlnS 0Tlc l e “ 0e , a “ d the employers’ contentions are confirmed by tbe three 
following cases, m which the workers engaged on the tests earned rates' per hour 
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which approximated closely to those which the employers had estimated as obtainable 
l,y a fair worker, and were far higher than the rates said to have been earned by the 
women in the “ investigated cases.” 

(ix) It had been alleged (case 77 ; Q. 3121 et seq. j, that an experienced out-worker 
employed by Firm I. in drawing 12 and 11 threads, two rows, from a valence 36 yards 
Ioqo- for 9 d., had not been able to earn Id. an hour. The firm’s representative 
(Q 0 3127-8) said, on the other hand, that at this work 3s. id. a day or 5 d. an hour 
could be earned by a factory worker. 

A valence, 36 yards in length, was subsequently thread-drawn before us m the 
factory of Firm I. {vide § 3 of Minute on p. 112 of the evidence), one row of eleven 
threads being drawn from one side, at 4 \d. the valence, and the worker, an experienced 
woman employed in the factory, earned a rate of id. an hour. 

(x and xi) The cases below were referred to in the examination of the repre- 
sentative of Film F. 

Q. 4480. “Now the first case we have as to work done by your Belfast out-workers is No. 6 : ‘Haiul- 
« i kerchiefs given to the worker to he measured and torn off as well as drawn, sizes 17, 20, and 22, \d. a 
“ ‘ dozen ? ’ ” — “ We pay f d., but only for four numbers out of 40 numbers.” 

Q 4482. “ Do you pay § d. a dozen for the 17-inch ?” — “ We do for 12°'*' to 15°°, the coarsest of the 


Q. 4485. “ How many of these handkerchiefs at \d., the 17-inch coarse set, do you think out-workers 
> 0u gbt to do in an hour ? ’’ — “ They should do three dozen in an hour.” 

(7 4486. “ The worker alleges that she only did one dozen ? ” — “ She was not an expert worker.” 

Q. 4491. ‘“Handkerchiefs given to worker to be marked and torn off as well as drawn, 20" X 20”, 
‘ three threads on four sides, 16 00 ; Is. a gross ? ’ “ That is not correct. The price in our list for that is 

1 1 \d. per dozen.” i . . T . . . . 

h. 4492. “ She alleges that she makes under 2d. an hour t ' — “She should not. I questioned a girl who 
i wa g drawing that very class of handkerchief, and she told me she could draw two dozen in an hour without 
‘ any trouble.” 


A member of the Committee ( vide Minute on p. 150 of the evidence) witnessed an 
out- worker, whose name had been furnished by the firm, doing the following work in 

* 161 Drawing three threads, in one row all round, from coarse cambric handkerchiefs, 
| shire, 15°°, £ hem, at id. a dozen ; her earnings were at the rate of 2 y s d. an 

Drawing three threads, one row all round, from handkerchiefs, 20-inch, 16°°, |-hem, 
at 1 ^d. a dozen ; her earnings were a little more than 2\d, an hour. 

Drawing three threads, in one row all round, from handkerchiefs, 19 inches, 14°°, 
i hem, at f d. a dozen ; her earnings were at the rate of a little over \\d. the 
hour. 


42. It is clear, however, that in cases ix., x., and xi. the witness was misled in 
reo-arding the workers visited as being of average efficiency, and it is probable 
that further enquiries would reveal other instances of such mistakes which, with the 
best will in the world, it is difficult in matters of this kind altogether to avoid. 

43. In the remaining instances the work tested was also thread-drawing, but the 
articles worked on were not identical in size and texture with those mentioned in any 
particular case submitted in evidence. The rates, nevertheless, earned per hour, which 
were 2 \d. and 2d., serve as further illustrations of the hourly earnings obtained at the 
making-up work. 


Review of the Evidence as to Out-workers Earnings. 

44 Of those test cases, however, the results of which may properly be compared 
with the witnesses’ evidence, we note that 7 out of 10 yielded— in circumstances 
favourable to the earning of a good wage— a rate per hour corresponding to the lower 
rates in the tables given in paragraph 29 of this Report. 

It is inconceivable that in these tests, applied, as they were, indiscriminately, we 
should have alighted on the only instances of low payment that could be substantiated 
in the Belfast making-up trades. On the contrary, it is probable that were it desirable 
to continue them, further instances of low payment would be verified. One employer 
admitted (Qs. 3046-7) that in a large manufacturing community like Belfast there 
was bound to be something in the nature of sweating, which he attributed to the nature 
of the trade and the competition which the employers experienced not only from firms 

in Ireland but from abroad. 

* An explanation of these figures, 12°°, 15 00 , &c., is given in the Appendix to the Report. 
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In addition there is the evidence given by Dr. II. W. Bailie, the medical superin- 
tendent officer of health for Belfast, as to cases which he personally investigated. In 
one of these a young woman, believed by him to be from 25 to -27 years of age, was 
employed in making medium sized chemises at 9 d. per dozen, and earned — after 
paying l\d. for thread, and her tram fare to and from the factory — only \d. an. hour. 
She earned about the same amount in making a larger size for 11$. a dozen 
(Qs. 2672-4). Of another worker he stated (Q. 2675) 

“She worked during a large number of years; is a good speedy worker ; sews hand-hemmed 

handkerchiefs at 2s. per dozen ; and could not possibly earn more than 1 d. an hour.” 

He also gave various other instances of out-workers’ earnings at the rate of id., 
id., and 2d. an hour (Qs. 2678-80). 

Accordingly, whilst we by no means exclude the possibility of errors. existing in 
the evidence of the witnesses who investigated the Belfast out-workers’ cases, we think 
that our Inquiry has shown that among the rates paid to such out- workers — particularly 
in the manufacture of the cheaper goods — there are rates which fall below a reason- 
able level, and that the workers, from their total want of organisation and their 
general helplessness, are unable to secure the raising of these rates.. 

What the Employers consider Fair Wages for Out-workers. 

45. It is clear from their evidence that the employers have no desire to defend such 
rates per hour as were earned, under favourable conditions, in some of the test cases, 
viz., about Id., l\d., If d., and If d. for hand-embroidery, thread-drawing, and thread- 
clipping, and that they would consider a distinctly higher figure as a reasonable wage 
for an out- worker of ordinary efficiency. The following extracts from the evidence 
bear upon the point : — 

Examination of Representative of Firm C2. 

Q. 2826. “ 2 \d. to ,3d. an hour on average for thread-drawing is about the wage you pay ? ” — “ It is 3d. 
“ an hour.” 

Q. 2827. “ Do you consider that 3d. is a fair average wage for thread-drawing per hour ? ” — “ 3d. an 
“ hour would be 2s. a day, and 2s. a day is 12s. a week. I would consider 12s. a week a fair wage for 
“ thread-drawing. I can produce the wages book to show that girls at this class of work are making 15s. 

“ 16s., and up to 18s. a week.” 

Q. 2828. “ Are they out-workers or indoor workers ? ” — “Indoor workers.” 

Q. 2829. “ If the Committee learn that any out-workers are receiving for thread-drawing less than 3d., 
“ would you consider it an unfair wage ?”—“ I think that a girl working at that class of work should be 
“ able to make a weekly wage of 12s.” 

Q. 2830. “ Working about the same number of hours as in the warehouse ? ”— Yes.” 

Q. 2831. “In other words you think that these out-workers ought to make at least 2s. a day if thev 
“ work for eight hours ?” — “ Yes.” 

Q. 2832. “ At any kind, of work ?” — “ Yes.” 

Q. 2833. “We have cases here where it is alleged that the rate is only |d. an hour and Id. an hour. 
“ Would you consider that sAveating P ” — “ Yes, it is — absolutely.” 

Examination of Representative of Firm M2. 

Q. 2928. “If I told you we had had evidence which showed that some people are only getting Id. and 
“ 1 \ d - »» Jjour for this work (making-up work in general), Avould you think that they Avere underpaid ? 

“ Well, I cannot credit it.” 

Q. 2929. “ But I ask you, supposing it is the case, would you consider that to be underpayment ? ” — 
“ If I Avero giving out work on- which a woman could only make Id. an hour, I would go out of the business. 
“ 1 Avould not have anything to do Avitli it.” 

Examination of Representative of Firm D. 

Q, 3293. “ What is your criticism about the Avorker only making Id. an hour (at certain thread- 
“ drawing) ? ”— “ It is not correct with an expert worker. She should make 3d. an hour at least.” 

Finally, the. representative of Firm M., in referring to band-embroidery, said 

Qs. 4654-5. “ 3d. an hour is a fair wage in Belfast for an inside Avorker, and lots of Avorkers can make 
" as much outside. Some can earn 2d. an hour. I certainly think that if a worker is any- use, she should 
“ not Avork for less than that.” 

bneb are the opinions expressed by representative Belfast employers as to what 
constitutes a fair wage, and if these opinions had been acted upon throughout the 
. trade, there would have been no need : for this Inquiry. 

Remedy to be found in the Trade: Boards Act. 

46. We have now to consider what steps can be taken to ensure the earnings 
0 out-workers being maintained at a higher level, as, in the opinion of many of the 
employers themselves, they ought to lie. 
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It seems to us in the highest degree improbable that such an object could be 
attained by any system which it might be left to the employers to establish. Even 
supposing that in Belfast, Lurgan, and other neighbouring places, an association of 
employers could be formed, strong enough to bring into line all the employers in 
the same processes of the maid ng-up trades in Ireland, they would have no means of 
influencing their competitors in England and Scotland, and this inability would, in 
itself, be enough to wreck the scheme. 

47. If, therefore,, a remedy is to be found for conditions of labour under which, on 
the one hand, some women have to work long hours for unduly low payment, and, 
on the other, employers are continually subjected to competition brought about by 
undercutting wages, it can only be done, in our opinion, by the application of the 
provisions of the Trade Boards Act to some of the processes of the making-up trades. 

We put this suggestion to the employers in the course of their examination, 
and found that on the whole they were not unfavourable to it in principle (Qs. 2861, 
3042, 3255,3491,3693). 

The chief objections expressed seem to have arisen from a want or familiarity 
with the Trade Boards Act, and we believe that they would be removed by a better 
understanding of its provisions. It appeared not to be realised in Belfast that a trade 
board is administered by representatives of the employers themselves and then- 
workers, that it does not involve any disclosure of patterns or trade secrets, and that 
if a minimum time rate only is fixed by a trade board, the employer is still free to 
fix his own piece rates as before, subject to their yielding an ordinary worker not 
less money than the time rate fixed by the board. 

48. We are satisfied that the employers, as a body, are anxious that out-workers 
should receive a fair wage, and that any cause for reproach against the trade in this 
respect should be removed.. 

49. During our first visit to Ireland we examined some 17 of the Belfast employers, 
and witnessed the 12 Cases of test work, to which reference has already been made in 
paragraphs 38 to 41 of this Report. We were, as a matter of fact, fully prepared to 
continue to take evidence from the employers, and to arrange for further work to be 
done in our presence, had such a course appeared advisable ; we considered, however, 
that, although the evidence which had already been produced as to the existence of 
insufficient wages, could, if necessary, be materially strengthened, yet the object of 
the Inquiry would be completely attained, provided that the employers agreed on 
their part to accept the suggestion of a trade board. We, therefore, judged it to be 
in every way preferable, before proceeding further, to communicate informally to the 
employers the opinion we had formed on the evidence which had already been given. 

50 At a special meeting held subsequently by the principal Belfast employers it 
was accordingly, explained to them by Mr. A. McDowell, whom they had appointed 
to act for them, that in the opinion of the Committee there was sufficient evidence to 
show that the out-workers’ wages in some of the lower branches of the trade were 
so small as to amount to under-payment, and that in all likelihood it would be 
necessary, in order to remedy this defect, to recommend the establishment of the 
trade board system to fix minimum rates of wages in the following processes, 
viz., hand embroidery; fancy sewing ; thread-drawing; thread-clipping ; top-sewing ; 
nickelling ; scalloping ; paring ; and stitching by machine of aprons, pinafores, and 

blouses. . . . , . 

There was a general expression of opinion among the employers at this meeting 
that, in such a large community some cases of real sweating might exist, and that, 
although these did not apply to the trade as a whole, yet they cast a slur upon the 

tia The employers further expressed the desire that the workers should receive as 
high pay as the class of work would justify; and they had no wish to oppose the 
remedy suggested, provided that they were not placed at an undue disadvantage m 
the matter of competition. - . . , , , 

They accordingly passed a resolution to the effect that they would raise no 
objection to the establishment of the trade board system to deal with the processes 
of the trade above enumerated, provided that it was made to apply not only to Belfast 
and the surrounding districts, but also to all other places in the United Kingdom 
where, in such processes, competition with Belfast exists. 

They believed, at the same time, that if a trade board was established it would 
have a difficult, if not impossible, task, in view of the faets that minimum wages 
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would presumably have to be fixed with some regard to wages in other trades and 
occupations, and that these differ widely in the North of Ireland, as well as in the 
South and West, and in England and Scotland. 

51. The purport of the resolution and of the views expressed at the meetino- was 
in due course communicated to the Chairman of the Committee by Mr. McDowell, and 
on this information the Committee considered that there was no longer any reason for 
prosecuting further inquiries into the Belfast out-workers’ earnings.' 

52. The Tables in paragraph 29 indicate that in some Belfast firms good rates are 

paid to out-worlcers, and the establishment of a trade board would therefore mean the 
levelling up of the low rates to a standard which has already, to this extent been 
adopted in the industry. ' ’ 


Out-workers outside Belfast. 


53. We subsequently received, in evidence, from a representative authorised to 
speak for the employers m the making-up trades in Lurgan, an assurance similar in 
effect to the resolution adopted by the Belfast firms. The Lurgan manufacturers 
however, desired the trade board system to be extended to the processes of hem min a 
and hem-sti telling handkerchiefs— in which they are largely engaged— in addition to 
the processes to which we considered that it should particularly apply IQ. 5453) 

Their suggestion was made on the ground that tliev pay higher rates to their 
factory operatives, both in the two processes mentioned and in others, than the firms 
in the same classes of business in Belfast, Portadown, Dromore, &c. (Qs. 5076, 5087) 
and had lor its primary object the protection of their own interests (Qs. 5451-2) The 
question, however, specifically mentioned in the Trade Boards Act as having to be 
taken into account in considering the application of the provisions of the Act to any 
branch of a. trade, is as to whether the prevailing rate of wages is exceptionally low • 
our evidence, however, does not furnish us with sufficient information to draw the 
conclusion that the rates generally paid for hemming and hem-stitching handkerchiefs 
are especially low as compared with those in other processes. 

We should, in any event, have felt some hesitation in enlarging the list of 
processes— already a somewhat long one— to which we recommend that the Act should 
be applied ; and in the actual circumstances, we do not propose to add the two 
processes in_ question to those specified in the recommendation, which is o-iven in 
paragraph 55 below. ° 


M. The Committee did not consider that any object was to be gained by extending 
their Inquiry as to the rates paid to out-workers beyond Belfast and Lurgan In the 
first place, the processes on which, except in the Londonderry district, the out-workers 
in the North of Ireland are employed, are identical with those carried on in Belfast and 
Lurgan, from which, indeed, the bulk of the out-work in question is distributed In the 
second, it would not, in any case, be possible to apply the Trade Boards Act to any 
processes m those two places, without equally applying it to them in every other place 
in the North of Ire aud m which they are in vogue, and it would be for the trade board 
or boards themselves to determine whether uniform rates should be fixed for such 
processes throughout the whole area, or whether and to what extent they should be 
made to differ m different locabties. 

We also consider it reasonable that the Act should not be applied to any processes 
of the making-up trades m Ireland without also being applied to the same processes 
m otnei paits of the United Kingdom which compete with Ireland. 


Recommendation as to Trade Boards Act. 

55. We accordingly recommend that the provisions of the Act be applied to the 
processes oi hand-embroidery (flowering and sprigging) ; fancy sewing (openwork 
embioideiy and drawn-thread work); thread-drawing; thread-clipping; top-sewing; 
scalloping; mokellmg; paring; and stitching by machine of aprons* pinafores and 
blouses carried on m Ireland, provided that they are also applied in other parts 
of the United Kingdom where competition with the trade in Ireland exists in those 
processes. 

Rates for Factory Work. 


m n rhi n 1 ^ °* ei ^Pky el ‘® statec ^ .that their out-workers who were occupied with 
rnachme-st, tolling received slightly higher piece rates than their indoor workers 
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(Qs. 3487, 3580, 3851, 4865), but employers dealing in other processes informed us 
that when engaged on the same kinds of work, both classes of workers received the 
same piece rates (Qs. 2884, 3116, 3215, 3338). 

With regard to weekly earnings, some employers estimated that their out-workers 
obtained about the same amount as the workers in their factories (Qs. 2772, 3120, 
3509), but others stated that in their firms the factory operatives would earn more 
than the out-workers (Qs. 3793, 3874). Probably the factory worker usually secures 
the larger weekly wage, especially in the stitching processes in which she is provided 
with a power-driven machine, whilst only treadle machines can be used by the out- 
workers in their homes. 

Of the workers in the Belfast making-up factories we could induce only a few to 
come before us as witnesses, and some of these complained of low weekly wages for 
full-time employment and of inadequate piece rates. 

57. Since, however, any rates fixed by a trade board would apply to the processes 
mentioned, whether carried on outside or inside a factory, it appeared unnecessary to 
inquire further into these complaints or into the rates paid in factories generally for 
the making-up work. 

58. It may be mentioned that some of the factory workers in the making-up trades 
in Lurgan possess a trade union, and that a few of the Belfast factory workers in 
these trades belong to the Textile Operatives’ Association of Ireland, but otherwise 
these workers in the North of Ireland have no organisation. 

The Londonderry Trades. 

59. As regards the rates paid in the shirt, collar and underclothing trades of 
Londonderry City and the surrounding districts, no complaints or other representations 
of any kind have been brought to our notice. So far as we are aware, no investigations 
have been made into the workers’ earnings such as those made in the case of the 
Belfast out- workers, and we have nothing before us on which to base an inquiry. 


C.— METHODS OF PAYMENT. 

The “ Particulars Clause.” 

60. Section 116 of the Factory and Workshop Act provides that every worker who 
is paid by the piece shall be furnished in writing, at the time when the work is given 
out, with Particulars of the rate of wages to be paid and the work to be done. In 
1909, the section was applied to the making-up of wearing apparel, including handker- 
chiefs, and to the other making-up processes in November 1911. The evidence of 
the factory inspectors (Qs. 156—9, 984, 1195, 5145) indicates that the factory workers 
in the making-up trades in Belfast, Londonderry and the other districts are generally, 
although not invariably, supplied with these Particulars. 

61. The factory inspectors are also charged with the duty of seeing that the 
Particulars clause is observed for the benefit of out-workers ; but it appears from 
their evidence (Qs. 921-3, 1178-9, 5169-71) that the supervision of the conditions 
under which the factory workers are employed, if carried out properly, leaves little or 
no time for paying visits to the homes of out-workers in order to ascertain by exami- 
nation of their pay books and work, to what extent Particulars are supplied to them. 
The factory inspectors were, however, in a position to inform us generally (Qs. 188, 
1112) that it is not uncommon to give out work to be done in the homes without 
furnishing Particulars, and that agents are especially lax in the matter (Qs. 185, 
1113-4,5167). 

In the country districts when, as is generally the case, makmg-up work is 
given out through agents, there are special difficulties in the way of testing in 
an efficient manner whether the clause is properly observed. Some of the Belfast 
employers said that they occasionally sent out one or more of their officials to ascertain 
from out-workers in the country what prices they were receiving from the agents 
(Qs. 2778, 2898, 3109), whilst other employers admitted (Qs. 4473, 4662-4) that they 
had no means of knowing whether the worker actually receives from the agent the 
price which they intend such agent to give for the work, and which they disburse 
to him. 

E 1007!* lj 
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62. Ia our opinion, the most effective way of protecting workers against possible 
dishonest treatment by agents is for the rate of pay to be stamped on the goods by 
the firm before they are sent out. This course is already adopted by many firms 
(Qb. 2795, 2892, 2995, &c.), and we earnestly hope that it may be brought into 
general use. 

Matters connected with the Truck Acts. 

63.. A full inquiry into the operation of these Acts was made by the Truck 
Committee, whose report and evidence were . published in 1908. We append a few 
observations, however, on the matters under this heading which came particularly to 
our notice. 

(a) Fines and Deductions for Damaged Work. 

64. Complaints were received of harsh or arbitrary deductions for damaged work 
being made by some employers from the sums contracted to be paid to the workers, 
and a few cases were cited in which money so deducted was returned through the 
action of the factory inspectors (Qs. 456, 1117—28, 1205, 5172). 

References were also made by some witnesses to the prevalence of severe fines 
and deductions in the spinning and weaving ends of the linen trade. 

The Committee, were informed by certain employers that the absence of any system 
of fines and deductions in their factories did not conduce either to laxity of discipline 
or waste of material (Qs. 2733, 4838). 


(b) Deductions for Materials . 

65. It is a common practice for stitching firms in Belfast — and perhaps other 
places— to charge to workers, both indoor and outdoor, the cost of the thread and 
needles which they use. This is not illegal, in view of the terms of the Truck Acts, 
provided that the amount charged does not exceed the actual or estimated cost to 
the employer. The practice is, however, obviously one of which illegitimate advantage 
could easily be taken, and some cases of over-charge were brought to our notice 
(Q.s. 166, 1220), which, although apparently small in amount, might sensibly reduce 
the worker’s weekly wage. 

On the other hand, some making-up firms in Belfast— and, wrn understand, all 
those m^Lurgan— supply materials free of charge to their workers (Qs. 2186-92, 

(c) Payment in Goods. 

66. In the hand-embroidery industry in the country districts of Ulster the practice 
has extensively prevailed amongst shopkeepers, who act for firms as agents, of payiu " 
the wages of out-workers wholly or partly in goods instead of cash. Often, moreover 
when such a practice is not actually in operation, and payment is duly made in cash’ 
.Out-workers are expected to spend their wages at the agent’s shop, and if they fail to 
do so, are not afterwards given the best-paid work or the most constant supply of it 
(Qs. 199, 999, 5263). 

Such a system naturally lends itself to abuse ; frequently the goods given to the 
worker are over-priced ; at other times, on the understanding that the debt can be 
paid off by further out-work, she is induced to take more goods than she can afford, 
and so she is drawn more or. less completely under the power of the shopkeeper agent. 

Our investigation of this matter was chiefly confined to eliciting the fact & that 
these practices are still prevalent (Qs. 1144, 1229, 3823). 

67. Most of the employers recognised the grave objections attaching to the system 

of appointing shopkeepers as agents (Qs. 2899, 3015, 4674, &c.). With a view to 
remedying the evil we would urge upon the firms concerned the desirability of 
concerted action, which, in our opinion, would be rendered most effective if directed 
to the abolition of all such agents, and the appointment instead of agents paid by 
salary, exclusively employed as such, and directly responsible to the firms. A number 
of such agents have already been appointed, and they were described by one employer 
as “ the best agents ” (Q. 4675). ' . 

6S - W j a , ls ° r , epeat the recommendation made by the Select Committee on Home 
Work, and by the Truck Committee, that out- workers — who have been held by 
judicial decisions to be outside the scope of the Truck Acts— should, by means of 
further legislation, be accorded the full protection provided by those Acts/ 
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D.— HYGIENIC CONDITIONS OF WORKING-. , 

Hygienic Conditions of Factories and Out-workers’ Homes. 

69. The extent of the factory districts in the North of Ireland and the smallness of 
the inspecting staff appear to ns to render it difficult for the factory inspectors to 
carry out their numerous duties as completely , as could be wished. In ordinary 
Circumstances the district staff can only pay one visit a year to each factory and 
workshop, and, even when they have had to call an employer’s attention to some defect, 
it appears usually to be six months or so before they can find time to ascertain, by a 
second personal visit, whether such defect has been properly remedied. 

70. From the evidence, however, given by the factory inspectors and the municipal 
sanitary authorities, it would appear that in the towns the hygienic and sanitary 
conditions of the making-up factories and workshops are on the whole fairly satis- 
factory. In the country, on the other hand, it would seem that the sanitary accommo- 
dation is frequently open to objection from lack of proper ventilation, cleanliness, &c. 
(Qs. 123, 979, 1090, 1183). 

71. With regard to the out-workers in Belfast and the other principal centres of 
the trade, we have been told by the medical officers of health and sanitary officers 
that the -workers’ homes usually compare very favourably with those of the general 
population of the same class who do no out-work, and that the making-up work is by 
no means incompatible with a well-ordered home (Qs. 1637, 2312, 4750, 5418). 
Our own observation, so far as it has gone, confirms this ; the towns in which the 
making-up work is chiefly carried on appeared to us cleanly and well-kept, and the 
homes of the Belfast and Londonderry out-workers whom we visited were found to be 
in good condition. We were also impressed with the industry and intelligence of the 
workers who appeared before us, and whose homes we visited. 

72. We also received evidence — given verbally by some, and in writing by the 
rest — from most of the medical officers of health in the North of Ireland in whose 
districts the making-up work is carried on, as to the condition of out-workers’ 
cottages in the country districts. This evidence was generally to the effect that these 
cottages are, in the main, in a fair sanitary state, and are sufficiently cleanly to admit 
of the work being done in them without contamination, but a few officers stated that 
the cottages in their districts in which the work is done are not always kept in a 
proper condition. 

The medical inspectors of the Local Government Board for Ireland who are 
stationed in Ulster considered, in reviewing the North of Ireland as a whole, that the 
hygienic conditions of the country out-workers’ dwellings are, generally speaking, 
very satisfactory (Qs. 5337, 5444). 

It appears, in particular, that in only one instance, which occurred some years ago, 
has the communication of disease from one- place to another been attributable to 
infection conveyed through the medium of out-work (Q. 5436). 

Lists, of Out-workers. 

73. Section 107 of the Factory and Workshop Act requires employers and agents 
to send lists of their out- workers twice a year to the district council. The object of 
this provision is to ensure that the names and addresses of the out-workers in each 
district shall be available for the council’s public health officers in their inspection 
work, and in particular to prevent the employment of out- workers in unwholesome 
premises. This section — which was applied to the making-up of wearing apparel in 
1907, and to the making-up of household linens, &c. in April 1911 — is observed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the larger making-up centres, and in a few of the other 
districts, but in most of the localities in Ulster it appears to be very imperfectly 
carried out, sometimes owing to negligence on the part of the local authority in 
enforcing the Act (Qs. 214, 1104, 2269, 5165). 

In the city of Londonderry, also, the out-workers’ lists sent in are stated to be 
incomplete, although the attention of the employers has been drawn to the fact by the 
local authority on more than one occasion (Qs. 5366-72). 

74. We sent a circular letter to the clerks of the smaller urban and the rural 
councils throughout the greater part of Ulster asking to be furnished with the 
numbers of out-workers in the making-up trades in their districts. From many of 
these authorities no reply was received, and the total number of out-workers actually 

b 2 
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returned was only about 2,100, which must be but a very small fraction of the real 
number of out-workers employed. 

From the written and verbal evidence of the medical officers of health, it is clear 
that in very few districts do these officers receive lists of out-workers from any source 
whatever. 

75. We consider it to be a matter of importance that the local authorities, both 
urban and rural, in whose districts making-up work is carried on, should give careful 
attention to this matter and take all necessary steps to secure the prescribed lists 
from employers and agents, and then place them at the disposal of their inspecting 
officers. 


Employment after the Factory Day. 

76. We have reason, from the evidence, to believe that it is a common occurrence 
for factory workers in the making-up trades to take out from the factory, at the end of 
the working day, work which occupies them at home until after 8 o’clock in the 
evening (Qs. 274, 417, 2750, 3087, 5241). 

This is contrary to the Factory and Workshop Act, and some employers stated that 
it was perfectly possible for firms to stop the practice (Qs. 3204, 3729, 4848), whilst 
others mentioned that they took special precautions with a view to prohibiting it 
(Qs. 2875, 3475). 

Work could hardly be taken out of a factory in this manner without the cognizance 
of some person in authority there, although the heads of the firm themselves might 
not be aware of the matter ; it is highly desirable, in the Committee’s opinion, that 
effective steps should be taken by all employers to prevent infringement of the Act 
in this respect. 


Employment of Children. 

77. A painful feature incidental to out-work in the making-up trades in many 
towns is the extent to which children are employed at home, chiefly in the processes of 
thread-drawing and clipping. The evidence of two school teachers (Qs. 2443, &c., and 
4934, &c.), as well as that of Dr. Agnew, medical superintendent officer of health for 
Lurgan (Qs. 2321, &c.) should be carefully read in this connection. Bow far it is 
necessary for the children to work in order to supplement the earnings of their 
parents, and how far the task is imposed on them by the parents’ improvidence, it 
is perhaps impossible to say in general terms, but the fact remains that we have 
an abundance of evidence that young children are often kept working for long hours 
— even until very late at night — and that the time which they should be spending in 
play or sleep is seriously curtailed (Qs. 1168, 1376, 1533, 1878). 

78. We were informed, however, that, at least in Belfast, children occupied at this 
work do not appear to attend school less frequently than other children (Q. 4393). This 
is probably due in part to the lenient requirements of the law in Ireland, which prescribes 
that out of a total of 225 school days per annum a child shall make 75 attendances at 
school in each half of the year, or 150 attendances in all. 

79. The Employment of Children Act definitely lays down that children under 
14 years of age shall not be employed in labour, by way of trade or for gain, between 
9 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock in the morning. If these provisions were 
adhered to, the worst features of child employment in the making-up trades would be 
done away with, and we strongly emphasise the desirability of effective steps being- 
taken by. all the urban authorities concerned strictly to enforce the provisions in 
question in their districts. 

The Act referred to further empowers local authorities to make byelaws for extending 
or varying the period mentioned above, during which child employment is prohibited ; 
for prescribing the minimum age at which children can be employed, &c. ; and in many 
places hi Great Britain such byelaws have been passed, with the effect of further 
restricting the opportunities for employing children in industrial labour. None of 
the authorities in the North of Ireland have, however, made byelaws on these 
particular points. 

80. Evidence was also given to us of children carrying heavy parcels of 
out-work to and from the factories in Belfast (Qs. 101, 531). One witness observed 
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(Qs. 4937-8) : “ It certainly affects the health of the smaller children. Yon will 
“ notice that they usually carry the bundles on one shoulder, and a number of them 
“ have one shoulder down and the other up.” 


NOTE AS TO THE HAND-EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY. 


81. It appears that of recent years the hand-embroidery industry in Ulster has had 
to face keen competition from machine-embroidery made in the Irish factories and in 
Switzerland, from hand-embroidery worked in Japan, and from Belgian and Japanese 
drawn-thread work (Qs. 3179, 4530, 4904, 5037-9). 

It was said by one or two employers that the demand for the hand work had now 
to some extent fallen off, owing partly to this competition and partly also because of 
unsatisfactory work turned out in some cases by the Ulster embroiderers (Qs. 4536, 
4680). 

82. We can well understand that slovenly or commonplace Irish hand-embroidery 
cannot be expected to retain a place in the market beside the productions of machinery 
or of careful foreign needlewomen, but it is unlikely that a demand could ever be 
wanting for beautiful and distinctive hand work from Ireland. 

To ensure a constant supply of the best class of work, however, it .is doubtless 
necessary not only to give sufficient wages, but to train the workers. Dr. Garrett, of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, described in his 
evidence (Qs. 5277, &c.) the steps which his Department were taking in the matter of 
embroidery classes. He stated that these classes were successful in improving the 
work of the country embroiderers, and were regarded with favour by the manufac- 
turing firms. We trust, therefore, that the Department will be able to extend their 
system as widely as possible ; that their efforts will be attended by beneficial results, 
and be well supported both by the firms and the public. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

(1) That the provisions of the Trade Boards Act be applied to the processes of 
hand-embroidery (flowering and sprigging) ; fancy sewing (openwork embroidery 
and drawn-thread work) ; thread-drawing ; thread-clipping ; top-sewing ; scalloping ; 
nickelling ; paring ; and the stitching by machine of aprons, pinafores, and blouses 
in the North of Ireland ; provided that the Act is similarly applied in other parts 
of the United Kingdom where competition with the North of Ireland exists in 
those processes. [Paragraph 55 of the Report.] 

(2) That work distributed to out-workers through agents be marked with the rate 
of pay by the firms before being sent out. [Paragraph 62.] 

(3) That action be taken by the firms to remedy the objections attendant on the 
employment of shopkeepers as agents— preferably in the direction of replacing such 
agents by salaried employees directly responsible to the firms. [Paragraph 67.] 

(4) That out-workers should, by means of further legislation, be accorded the full 
protection provided by the Truck Acts. [Paragraph 68.] 

(5) That the local authorities in the North of Ireland in whose districts making-up 
is done, should be careful to obtain from employers and agents the prescribed lists 
of their out-workers, which should then be placed at the disposal of the medical 
and sanitary officers by those authorities. [Paragraph 75.] 

(6) That heads of firms should take all possible steps to ensure that work is not 
taken out from their factories which could occupy the workers after the termination of 
the legal period of employment. [Paragraph 76.] 

(7) That urban local authorities should strictly enforce the provisions of the 
Employment of Children Act in their districts. [Paragraph 79.] 
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In conclusion the Committee desire to express their sincere thanks to Mr. G. C. L. 
Maunder for the. assistance which he has rendered them in their Inquiry and 
deliberations. His great ability and assiduity have been of the utmost service. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ERNEST E. G. HATCH, 

W. S. COHEN, 

G. 0. L. MAUNDER, LUCY A. E. DEANE STREATFEILD. 

Secretary. 

November 1912. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Vide footnote on page vi of the Report.) 

I. 

The following paragraphs contain a brief explanation of certain processes in the making-up trades with 
which the general reader may not be familiar. 

Processes performed exclusively in the Londonderry district are not referred to in the. Evidence, and 
have, therefore, not been included in these paragraphs. 


Thread-dr awing . — The pulling by hand, out of the linen or cotton cloth, of a certain number of threads 
running in the same direction, so that a line (known as a “ shire ”) is left in the cloth in which the only 
threads remaining are those running in a transverse direction to the threads extracted. 

This process is preliminary to hemstitching, fancy sewing, and spoking. 

Vice-folding. — The folding down of the edges of the cloth (or of the handkerchief or other article) with 
the aid of a vice ; a process preparatory to hemstitching and hemming. 

Paring. — The trimming or clipping away of surplus material or any rough or uneven edge of cloth. 

Punch-hemstitching. — Hemstitching by machine, without any previous thread-drawing. The machine 
itself punches a hole in the cloth in preparation for each stitch. 

Top-sewing. — The sewing up of the open end of the hem at each corner of an article. 

Embroidery. — This term is used to denote the working of patterns (flowers, sprays, wreaths, initials 
&c.) upon handkerchiefs and other articles. 

Spoking or Sparring. — The sewing, in a shire, of an open pattern of “ spokes ” or “ spars.” 

Other Fancy Sewing (openwork ; drawn-thread work). — The sewing, in a shire, of one of the open 
fancy patterns, of which the names are “ knot, loop, spider, block, wavy, d’oyley, button, ring, X,” &c. 

Thread-clipping.^- The clipping off, with scissors, of the superfluous threads left on cloth after stitching 
or embroidery by machine. 

Lace-undercutting or Clipping. — The cutting away, with scissors, of the cloth under lace insertion. 

Scalloping. — The stitching of a hem of some waved or fancy shape near the straight edge of a piece 
of cloth. 

Nickelling. — The trimming or clipping away with scissors of the surplus material between the scalloped 
hem and the straight edge of the cloth. 


The figures, 12 00 , 15°°, &c., referred to in the footnote on page 1-3 of the Report, relate to the “ set” or 
texture of cloth. They indicate that in the case of the cloth in question there are 1.200 or 1,500 “ splits ”■ — 
that is to say, 2,400 or 3,000 warp threads, respectively — in a certain fixed width of the cloth, i.e., a width of 
40 inches at the loom. It is the custom to describe Irish linen cloth by its set or texture, which is almost 
universally denoted by the foregoing system of measurement. 


II. 

Classification of Processes. 

Other than those exclusively performed in the Londonderry District. 

A. 

(i) Processes carried on in the Factories and in the Homes. 

Narrow and broad hemming, thread-drawing, vice-folding, paring, hem-stitching, top-sewing, thread- 
clipping, lace-attaching, scalloping, nickelling, machine-stitching of linen and cotton apparel and household 
articles, shirt and collar button-holing, &c. 

(ii) Processes carried on in the Factories. 

Punch-hemstitching, machine embroidery, machine spoking. 

(iii) Processes carried on in the Homes. 

Hand spoking, hand embroidery,* fancy sewing, lace-undercutting. 

* Hand embroidery in the factories is usually done on sample articles only. 

b 4 
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B. 

(i) Processes carried on either by Hand or Machine. 

Hemstitching, top-sewing, spoking, embroidering, lace-attaching, scalloping, shirt and collar button- 
holing, &c. 

(ii) Processes carried on by Hand. 

Thread-drawing,* vice-folding, paring, thread-clipping, lace-undercutting, nickelling, and fancy sewing. 

(iii) Processes carried on by Machine. 

Narrow and broad hemming, punch-hemstitching, stitching of linen and cotton apparel and household 
articles. 

C. 

(i) Processes carried on in Belfast, Lurgan, Portadown, Dromore, and the neighbouring Towns and 

Districts. 

Narrow and broad hemming, thread-drawing, vice-folding, paring, hemstitching, punch-hemstitching, 
top-sewing, machine-spoking, ^nachiue-euibroidering, thread-clipping, lace-attaching, lace-undercutting, 
scalloping, nickelling, fancy sewing, machine-stitching of linen and cotton apparel, and household articles, 
shirt and collar button-holing, &c. 

(ii) Process carried on in Donaghadee and the neighbourhood. 

I-Iand-spoking or sparring. 

(iii) Process carried on in Belfast and neighbourhood, and in Counties Down, Antrim. Tyrone, 

Donegal, Londonderry, and Fermanagh. 

Hand embroidery (flowering or sprigging). 

* It is understock! that thread-drawing is only rarely done by machine. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES 

WHO GAVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE COMMITTEE (IN THE ORDER 
IN WHICH THEY APPEARED), WITH REFERENCES TO 
CERTAIN MINUTES BY THE COMMITTEE. 


N.B. — The name or designation of each Witness , with a reference to his or her evidence, loill be found 
in alphabetical order in the Index, page 1 65. 


Date of 
Evidence. 

Pages. 

Name of Witness. 

Qualification. 

1911. 




6th Nov. - 

1-11 

Agnew, Miss J. - 

Late Sanitary Sub-officer of the Corporation of 
Belfast. 

10 th Nov. - 

12-16 

-McCaghey, Mr. W. J. - 

H.M. Inspector of Factories. 

15th Nov. - 

16-25 

Baxter, Mrs. J. M., M.A. 

Investigator for Committee of Belfast Residents. 

21st Nov. - 

26-35 

Galway, Miss M. 

General Secretary, Textile Operatives’ Associa- 
tion of Ireland. 


36-39 

Williams, Mr. W. 

H.M. Inspector of Factories. 

24th Nov. - 

39-43 

Sefton, Mr. W. J. 

Sanitary Inspector under the Corporation of 
Belfast. 

25th Nov. - 


Sefton, Mr. W . J. (recalled). 


27th Nov. - 

48-51 

Sefton, Mr. W. J. (recalled). 


8lh Dec. - 

51-57 

Erant, Mr. S. - - 

H.M. Inspector of Factories. 

1912. 




23rd Jan. • 

57-60 

Martindale, Miss H. 

H.M. Senior Lady Inspector of Factories. 



Burns, Mr. J. 

H.M. Inspector of Factories. 


62-63 

A, Mrs. .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


63-64 

B, Miss .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


64-65 

C, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Belfast. 


65-66 

D, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Belfast. 


66 

E, Mrs. .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


66-67 

F, Mrs. .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 

24th Jan. - 

68-69 

Scott, Mr. II. A. - 

H.M. Inspector of Factories. 


69-70 

Shaw, Mr. C. E., M.A., M.D. 

Lecturer and Surgeon in Ophthalmology. 



Ward, Mr. G. 

Executive Sanitary Officer of the City of Belfast. 


71-72 

G, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Belfast. 


72-73 

IT, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Belfast. 


73 

I, Miss - - - - 

Outworker in Belfast. 


73- 74 

74- 75 

J, Mrs. .... 

Daughter of Mrs. J. 

Outworker in Belfast. 


75 

K, Miss .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


75-76 

L, Mrs. .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


76-77 

M, Miss - 

Factory-worker in Belfast. 


77 

N, Miss .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


77-78 

O, Mrs. .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


78 

P, Mrs. .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 


78-79 

Q, Mrs. - - - 

Factory- worker in Belfast. 


79 

R, Mrs. .... 

Outworker in Belfast. 

25th Jan. - 

80 

Campbell, Dr. D. C. 



80-81 

McBride, Mr. W. Y. 

Sanitary Sub-officer for Lisburn. 


81-82 

Pollock, Mr. F. W. 

Town Clerk of Lurgan. 



Agnew, Dr. S. 

Medical Superintendent Officer of Health for 



Skillingtou, Mr. IT. 

Urban District Council Surveyor, Lurgan. 


85 

McGeown, Mr. 

School Attendance Officer for Lurgan. 


85-86 

Mr. J. W. Pollock 

Secretary of School Attendance Committee, 
Lurgan. 


86 

A Lurgan School Teacher. 


87 

Rodgers, Miss M. 

Secretary of the Lurgan Hemmers’ and Vomers’ 
Union. 



S, Mrs 

Outworker in Lurgan. 



I, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Lurgan. 
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29th Jan. - 


30th Jan. - 


31st Jan. - 


1st Feb. - 


2nd Feb. - 


3rd Feb. - 


20th March 

19th July - 
2nd Aug. - 
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v 

Name of Witness. 

Qualification. 

90-91 

Bailie, Dr. H. W. - - j 

Medical Superintendent Officer of Health for 
Belfast. 

91-95 

Firm C 2, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

95-98 

Firm M 2, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

98-101 

Firm D 2, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

101-104 i 

Firm 1. Representative of 

Employer in Belfast. 

104-106 

Firm L 1, Representative of- 

Employer in Belfast. 

107-111 

Firm D. Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

111-112 

Firm II 3, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

112 

Minute by the Committee. 


113 

Wilson, Mr. R. H. 

Clerk to the Uuiou, Belfast. 

113-116 

Firm U, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

116-117 : 

Firm P 3, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

118 

Firm V 2, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

118-120 

Firm J, Representative of - j 

Employer in Belfast. 

120-122 

Firm E 3, Representative of- 

Employer in Belfast. 

122 

U, Mrs. - --- | 

Factory-worker in Belfast. 

122-123 

V, Mrs. - - - - 

Outworker in Belfast. 

123-124 

W, Miss 

Factory-worker in Belfast. 

124-125 

X, Miss - 

Factory- worker in Belfast. 

125-126 

Y, Mrs. - - - - j 

Outworker in Belfast. 

126 

Z, Mrs. ... - 

Outworker in Belfast. 

126-127 

AA, Mrs. 

Factory- worker in Belfast. 

127 

BB, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Belfast. 

127-128 

CC, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Belfast. 

128 

DD, Mrs. - 

Outworker in Belfast. 

129 

EE, Miss - 

Factory-worker in Belfast. 

129 

FF, Miss - 

Outworker in Belfast. 

130-131 

Phetiix, Mr. D. J. 

Secretary of the School Attendance Committee, 
Belfast. 

131-134 

Firm F, Representative of - 

Employer iu Belfast. 

134-135 

Firm B 2, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

135 

Minute by the Committee. 


135 

Firm D, Representative of 
(recalled). 

Employer in Belfast. 

135-136 

Minute by the Committee. 


136 

Firm L 1, Representative of 

Employer iu Belfast. 


(recalled). 


136-140 

Firm M, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 


Firm Q 3, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 



Medical Officer of Health for Portadown. 

142 


Medical Officer of Health for Ballymena. 

143-145 

Firm R 3, Representative of - 

Employer in Belfast. 

145-146 

Firm L 1, Representative of 
(recalled). 

Employer in Belfast. 

146-147 

Ross, Mr. R. J. - - - 

A Principal Teacher in Belfast. 

148 

Minute by the Committee. 


148 

Outworker employed bv Firm 
D. 

Firm D, Representative of 
(recalled). 


148-149 

Employer in Belfast. 

i 149-150 

Minutes by Mrs. Dcane- 
Streatfeild. 


1 150-152 

j Johnston, Mr. T. B. 

! Representative of Employers in Lurgan. 

| 152-153 

Minute by the Committee 
relating to evidence given 
by 115 Medical Officers 
of Health in the North of 
Ireland. ( Ten gave their 
evidence verbally and 105 
submitted it in writing.') 




H.M. Inspector of Factories. 

155-157 

Bennett, Mr. S. R. 

H.M. Inspector of F actories. 

158-160 

Garrett, Dr. H., B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Inspector, Department of Agriculture an 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

160 

1 

Three Medical Officers of 
1 Health. 

1 
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Date of 
Evidence. 


Name of Witness. 

Qualification. 

1912. 




6th Aug. - 

! 160 

j Seven Medical Officers of 
Health. 


7th Aug. - 

! 160-161 j 

MacCartliy, Dr. B. - - 

Medical Inspector, Local Government Board for 
Ireland. 


161 , 

Phillips, Mr. W. L. - 

Secretary of the School Attendance Committee 
and Deputy Town Clerk, 'Londonderry. 


162-163 

t letcher, Mr. D. - 

Executive Officer, Public Health Department 
Londonderry. 

8th Aug. - ! 

163-164 

O’Brien, Dr. B. - 

Medical Inspector, Local Government Board for 
Ireland. 


164 

Johnston, Mr. T. B. (recalled) ! 

Representative of Employers in Liirgau. 


164 

Frier, Mr. J. D. - 

Employer in Lurgan. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 

INTO THE 

CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

IN THE 

linen and other maiing-up trades of the north of 

IRELAND. 


FIRST DAY. 

At the Home Office, W hitehall. 

Monday, 6th November 1911. 

Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. W. S. Cohen. I Mrs. L. Deane-Streatfeild. 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder ( Secretary ). 

Miss Jean Agnew, examined. 

adopted for issue by the City Health Department to 
employers. . . 

14. Is any difficulty experienced in getting m the 
lists p— Sometimes. Employers may he careless, hut 
I think that there- are few deliberate refusals. I found 
that I had to foHow up these notices by personal 
visits, and sometimes by prosecution. 

15. Then may the Committee understand that as 
•ds Belfast these Home Office Orders are more or 


•About 


1. (Chairman.) What was your official position 
Sanitary Sub-officer of the Corporation of Belfast. 

2. How long did you occupy that position ?— A 

9A years. . . , 

' 3. And were you the whole of that tune occupied as 
Sanitary Sub-officer P — Yes. 

4. Over what area does the corporation have 
jurisdiction P — Its jurisdiction is confined strictly -to 


jurisdiction over outworkers 


- your wo,k»-The pgf 

Offioi°of ST DI ' Ba “ e ' °”“ e To»?fct™-e to call o» the outworker, on 
“"h- rftenTd “Ytoport to Dr. B.*e, 


Every day. 

19. What happened to the reports you made P— I 
believe that they were stored, and that a hook on the 
subject was kept. 

20. You are cognisant of Dr. Bailie s annual report 


i family where some of the 
members were factory workers. 

8. How many outworkers are there in Belfast, and 
what proportion of them are employed in the making- 
up of linen, cotton, &c. ?— Probably, having regard to 

the returns made under the Factory Act, about 4,000. “ TCm .u » yes 

Of these outworkers appimimately ^^areemployed or ^ fc ‘ eoincide with t he substance 

by various shops, 25 by ropewoiks, 100 by clot^g ^ ^ reports ?— Yes. The daily reports, however, 

concerned sanitary matters only. 

22. Your official duties concerned sanitation only ? 
An y other points you may have observed were strictly 
outside those duties ? — Yes. 

23. But in the course of your visits relating to 
sanitation you made observations as to the rates of 
wages paid and the methods of payment?— Yes. 

°94 How a few questions as to the sanitary con- 

r »>» of Sei; Mg tsst 

emptoyeY‘™ly Netam” the — of OhWoAews ’S 1 7™3“wb S-3 

i, given out to agents, and b, them to the outworkers may he found m each^homu ^ ^ ,J ^ u 


by various shops, 25 by ropeworks, „ - 

manufacturers, and 25 by hosiery manufacturers. Ihe 
number of names and addresses of outworkers employed 
in one or other of the making-up trades, sent in, is 
approximately 3,365. 

9. You deduct from the total returns the number 
of outworkers, employed by Belfast making-up firms, 
who reside in districts outside the city ? Yes. _ 

10. From the figures mentioned in Dr. Bailie s 
report for 1909 there appears to he only a small 


compelled to do so by the Home Office Orders under 
the Factory Act. Employers and agents outside Belf a st 
may possibly not retiun the names of Belfast residents 
doing outwork for them. 

12. Under the Factory Act, section 107, and the 
Home Office Orders issued under that Act, employers 
must send in the names of outworkers to the local 
authority P — Yes. 

13. What machinery is available in Belfast for 
enforcing these provisions ? — A printed notice is 

e (6)10679 


26. How many of these 3,700 homes did you visit ? 

l tried to visit them all, but the addresses were 

sometimes given wrongly, and the families would move 
so frequently from one house to another. 

27. Approximately, how many homes did you visit 

in 1910 ? In 1910 the number of my inspections was 

4,603. In some cases I paid revisits where the premises 
•were unsatisfactory. 

28. You find it difficult to say exactly how many 
of the homes you visited ? — I visited all where correct 

A 
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13 November 1911.] Miss J. Agnew. [Continued. 


addresses were given, and where the families had not. 
already moved. In the case of a poor population there 
are, of course, very many frequent removals. 

29. Did you visit more than 3,000 families, do you 
think ? — In about 144 cases I made second visits, and 
in about 56 cases I visited the houses more often than 
that. 

30. May we take it that you visited, say, 3,500 
homes of outworkers ? — Approximately. 

31. What was the general condition of the out- 
workers’ homes? — Very varied ; from good to exceed- 
ingly poor houses. 

32. You say that only about 144 homes required 
second visits, and about 56 more than two visits. 
What was the condition of the other houses ?— 
Moderately good. The 144 were in an exceedingly 
filthy condition, and the 56 were the same, but there 
was more difficulty in getting these latter cleaned. I 
had 24 statutory notices issued in 1909. 

33. Are the figures with regard to your work in 
1909 approximately the same as those relating, for 
instance, to 1910 ? — Yes, approximately the same. 

34. When you found a house in a very dirty con- 
dition, did you point the matter out verbally to the 
inmates P — Yes. 

35. But the Factory Act might have empowered 
you to notify the employer not to send outwork there ? 
— Yes. 

36. In your opinion, does a verbal warning generally 
have the desired effect ? — Yes. I thought it a hard- 
ship to the outworker to enforce section 108 of the 
Factory Act without first giving some such warning. 
The section prohibits the employer from giving out- 
work to the worker if the premises are injurious or 
dangerous to the health of the persons employed therein. 

37. Did you find that this verbal warning was 
acted upon ? — Yes, in the majority of cases. 

38. What was the general condition of the 3,300 
homes you only visited once ?— They varied from well- 
kept houses to houses in a moderately clean condition, 

39. What were the limits of your duties as to 
hygienic conditions ? — I looked into the hygienic con- • 
ditions of the outworkers generally. Any structural 
or sanitary defects in the house I reported, where 
necessary, to the sanitary officer, to deal with. 

40. Did the sanitary officer also deal -with the 
structural and sanitary defects of the houses irrespective 
of your visits ? — Yes. 

41. What class of house is chiefly concerned? — 
They are chiefly small houses, consisting generally of a 
kitchen and three bedrooms, with a yard at the back. 

42. Are all these houses occupied each by one 
family only ? — The great majority occupied by home- 
workers are. 

43. Can you compare these houses with those in 
other centres of industry ?— No. I have had no 
experience of inspection work elsewhere. 

44. To sum up, what would you consider the 
standard of cleanliness and hygiene of these out- 
workers to be ? — The outworker is generally an 
energetic woman, and will not only do the outwork, 
but endeavour to keep her place moderately clean. In 
general, outworkers are of a thrifty class, willing to 

45. Now as to wages. You have told us that you 

have collected information as to the wages paid to the 
outworkers in the making-up trades, in addition to 
your sanitary inspection. In your calls at homes how 
many cases did you note as to rates of wages paid ? — 
About 270. v 

46. Were they recent cases?— Yes, they are all 
fairly recent. 

47. Can you tell me the particular years which they 
cover ? — Practically all the cases were noted durino- 
1909 and 1910, and a few in the spring of 1911. These 
latest cases do not indicate any marked change from 
those noted earlier. 

48. Did you take actual written notes ?— Yes, in all 
these cases I did. 

49. What induced you to go to the trouble of 
taking these notes ?— The Home Office sent a’ circular 
to the Public Health Committee, suggesting that 
notes should be taken as to how far the Particulars 


provision of the Factory Act was complied with. I 
took these notes, and at the same time I noted rates 
of wages. . It seemed to me that the low rates often 
paid in the making-up trades were evidently having a 
detrimental effect on the health of the outworkers. 

50. Did you obtain information as to rates solely 
from the workers themselves ? — Yes, entirely. 

51. Were you satisfied that the rates of payment 
mentioned to you by the workers were accurate ? — In 
some cases the workers showed me their pay-books, or 
the work was stamped with the price ; in other cases I 
had tp compare 1 their statements with those made by 
other workers. 

52. But that did not give you the rate per hour ? — 
No. The workers informed me, as well as they could, 
how long they took to do various pieces of work, and I 
had to use my judgment in accepting or questioning 
their statements. 

53. Will you give us some illustration of the work 
done ? Take embroidery first. There is more than one 
kind ? — There is flowering, or embroidery proper, and 
embroidery done after the threads are drawn. 

54. I believe there are different kinds of the latter 
sort of embroidery ? — The various stitches are known 
as knotting, looping, wavy, d’oyley, &c. 

55. Will you give us illustrations of cases of em- 
broidering after the threads are drawn? — Yes. [The 
witness handed in the following .] 

CASE RELATING TO DRAWN THREAD 
WORK. 

Case 239. Firm Q 1 A. — Work : “ Spidering ” and 
“ blocking ” handkerchiefs in four corners. Price : 
Spidering, Is. per dozen, and blocking, 8 d. per dozen, oi- 
ls. 8 d. in all per dozen handkerchiefs. Time : Could not 
complete one handkerchief in two hours. Rate : Less 
than Id. per horn-. ( Witness handed in sketch of 
design.) 

Case 2. Finn BA. — Work: “Knotting” mats, having 
16 corners to sew ; “ knotting ” cushion-covers, having 
four corners to sew. Price: Mats, 6d. per dozen; 
cushion-covers, 8d. per dozen. Time: Mats, one in 
hour ; cushion-covers, has done three in an hour at top 
speed, but could not possibly keep it up. Rates : Mats, 
-J-d. per hour ; cushion-covers, 2d. an liour, top speed. 

Case 97. Firm G 1 A. — Work: Drawn thread em- 
broidery : (1) Spidering in four corners (draw and sew), 
and “wavy” 2 wide sections 18 inches long (draw 
and sew) ; (2) sideboard cloths with two '.vide 9-inch 
sections “ring and spoke,” and four wide 12-inch 
sections “ wavy ” (draw and sew). Price : (1) Is. per 
dozen ; (2) 2s. per dozen. Rate : Is an experienced 
speedy worker, and could not possibly make Id. per 
hour at this work. 

Case 188. Firm G 1 A. — Work : Drawn thread em- 
broidery, on cushion covers ; draws threads, sews 
wavy stitch, and 12 “ ring ” corners on each cushion. 
Price : Is. 3d. a dozen. Time : Could not do one in 
hour. Rate : about Id. an hour. The firm do not ask 
for careful work on this class of goods, most of which is 
sent to the country, where, they say, it is done cheaper. 

Case 68. Firm J A. — Work: Drawn thread em- 
broidery, sideboard cloth ; thread- draws four A-incli 
sections, each 10 inches long, oversews eight ends of 
sections and does “ loop ” stitch. Price : Is. and Is. 3d. 
per dozen. Rate and time : Could not make Id. per hour. 
Case 69, Firm J A. — Same class of, work as case 68. 
Rate :_Could make Id. per hour, if she worked steadily. 
Case 71, Firm J A. — Work: Same class of work as 
case 68. Rate : Could not make 2d. an hour at any of 
the work. Over some work they sit for two hours 
for Id. Average rate Id. per hour. 

Case 264. Firm J A. — Work: Drawn thread em- 
broidery on tray-cloths. Draws threads, oversews 
ends of sections, and sews “loop ” stitch in four sec- 
tions A -inch wide and 10 inches long. Price: 3d. per 
dozen (marked on work). Time : This worker does the 
“ looping ” ; her children draw the threads. Child drew 
one tray-cloth in 10 minutes and the woman sewed it in 
20 minutes (= 30 minutes). Rate : Ad. per hour. 

Case 67. Firm J A. — Work: Drawn thread em- 
broidery on cushion covers. Price : -}d. each. Time : 
Can do over four in an hour. Rate : Nearly lid. an hour-. 
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rw 92 Firm J A.— Work : Drawn thread em- 
broidery on mats 12 inches by 20 inches. She had to 
Kw two wide shires all round, and do one row “ d oyley 
fS one row “loop” stitch, eight star corners Price: 
lid per dozen (price on work). Time : Conld do one 
in three-quarters of an hour. Rate : 1 \d. an hour. 

Case 107. Firm J A.— Work: Drawn thread em- 
broidery- Bedspreads, four sections and four corners 
« stitch ” ; buys own thread ; each bedspread takes 
H worth of thread ; draws thread and sews Price : 
td less thread. Time : Six hours’ hard work. Rate: Id. 

ner hour. Experienced worker ; 10 years at it. 

P Case 241. Firm H 1 A.-Work: -Drawn thread em- 
broidery; draws threads and works “loop stitch on 
table-cloths. (1) Some have 12 sections of i-inch wide 
Sb es about 12 inches long ; (2) others have four sections 
of '.-inch wide shires about 20 inches long. Price . Is. 
oer dozen. Time: Of the first she could not do one 
? an hour; of the second she could do more than 
one in an hour. Rate : About Id. an hour. 

Case 150 Firm H 1 A.— Work : Drawn thread em- 
broidery. Was sewing a wide elaborate patten on 
bedspread (about 9 yards of work) for 5s. Said she had 
lie precisely similar work for Firm C 2 A at Is. -d 


for Firm C 2 A at Is. 2d. 
ner yard. Had stopped going to this last firm, because 
the/ kept her waiting so long for her work when she 
called, though they paid so much better (about double) 

^Case W-O. Firm E A.— Work: Drawn thread em- 
broidery. Draws threads in i-inch shires in four sections 
on trav-cloths; spokes, and then sews loop-stitch. 
Price - Is. per dozen. Time : Could not do one m the 
hour at all. Rate : Less than Id. per hour. Worker is 
crippled with rheumatism— not in the hands— and sits 
at the sewing all the time. 

Sse 218 Firm N 2 A.— Work : Drawn thread em- 
broidery: “ Looping," which ms 3j,d. pel-dozen last 
veal is now U. per dozen. Showed me cushion-covers 
with’" looping," which weie 3d. pel dozen last year, and 
are this year 4d. pel dozen. Worker considers that 
the rise is due to the agitation. 

CASES RELATING TO EMBROIDERY 
(FLOWERING). 

Case 242 FirmH A.— Work: Embroidering dots on 
handkerchiefs, Price: lid. per dozen. Dots were 
counted. She had to embroider 288 for \-.>d. 

Case °G7 Firm H A. — Work ; Embroidering blouse 
Shit: Price : 3d. each. Time , Had sat sewing from 

7 p.m. to 11 p.m. the night before, and from 8.30 a.m. 
tlht morning till 3, stopping only to give Aedrifcg 
their dinner. It was not quite finished. Rate . Less 

^“asttTiimH A.— Work : Embroideringhandker- 
chiefs. Price : Is. U. per dozen (price stamped on 
work). Time : Could not do one m horn-. Kate : 
About Id. per hour. . , ... , 

Case '53. Finn HA.— Work, Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs with font very elaborate corners , nm<n 
work Price.: 4s. per dozen. Time : Has timed hei self 
and could not do one comer in an hour. Rate : Less 
than Id. per hour. . , . „ . 

Case 225. Firm H A.— Work : Embroidermg hand 
kerchiefs with elaborate design in four comers. Pnce = 
9d. per dozen (marked on work) Time: Would take 
U hours to embroider one handkerchief. Rate : 

561 Case 265. Firm M A.-Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs with sprays and dots in four comers Price : 
9d. and lid. per dozen. Time : Can sew about one 
in one horn-. Rate : Jd. to Id. per hour. 

Case 268. Firm M A.— Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs. Price: 5d. per dozen. Time: Embroideis 
two in one hour. Rate: About Id. per hour. 

Case 237. Firm M A.— Work : Embroidenng hand- 
kerchiefs, with spray and initials in comer. Price: 
2d. per dozen. Time : Can embroider three in _ one 
hour. Rate : id. per hour. When she gets handker- 
chiefs with small initials at 2d. per dozen, she can 
embroider six in an hour. Rate : Id. per hour. 

Case 234. Firm M A.— Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs ’with initial and small spray on each. Price : 
2d. per dozen. Time : Can embroider four handker- 
chiefs in an hour, working hard. Rate : fd. per horn. 


Case 221. Firm M. A.— Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs. Price; 5d. per dozen (saw pay -book). Time: 
This worker had . specially timed herself ; working very 
hard, she could embroider three handkerchiefs in an 
hour. Rate : lid. per hour. 

Case 228. Firm M. A.— Work: Embroidermg initials 
on handkerchiefs. Price : 7d. per dozen. Time: Can 
embroider two to three in an hour. Rate : About l£d. 
per horn - . 

Case 178. Firm M. A.— Work : Embroidery, handker- 
chiefs with foiu- comers having flower and five spots in 
each corner ( witness handed in sketch of design), at 6d 
per dozen. Time: Could do two in an hour, “never 
lifting her head.” Rate: Id. per horn-. Two unmarried 
sisters, one embroiders constantly, other does house- 
work and embroiders in spare time. Work is raised in 
price. Similar work to that at 6d. per dozen 
was formerly 4d. per dozen. 

Case 140. Firm M. A. — Work : Embroidery. Price : 

(!) Handkerchiefs with spray and initial at Is. 6d. 
per dozen ; (2) handkerchiefs with initials, at 8d. per 
dozen. Time: (1) Can do two in horn- and five 
minutes ; (2) can do one in 20 minutes. Rate : (1) 3<t. 
an hour ; (2) 2d. an hour. Work at Is. 6d. was Is. 3d. 
the previous week; said that work was raised since 
Dr. Bailie’s report was published. 

Case 96. Firm M. A.— Work : Embroidering fine 
initials on handkerchiefs. Price: (1) 6d. per dozen; 

(2) 5d per dozen. Time : Can do two of 5d. ones m 
hour, or three of 6d. ones. Very speedy worker. 
Rate : l:Vd. and |fd. per hour. 

Case 19. Firm M. A.— Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs, with initial and spray in corner. Price : 

5 d per dozen. Time : Could not do much more than 
one in an horn. Rate : About id. per hour. 

Case 231. Firm O. A. (Agent).— Work : Embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs ; each handkerchief has a design of 
60 dots on it. Price : 3d. per dozen handkerchiefs, i e., 
240 dots have to be embroidered for Id. Rate : N ot Id. 
per hour. 

Case 217. Firm O. A. (Agent).— Work ^Embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs. Price : 8 d. per dozen. Time : Could 
embroider more than one dozen m a day if she worked 
“ long hours.” Rate : over 8d. a day. 

Case 23. FirmO. A. (Agent). -Work : Embroidering 
handkerchiefs. Price: 5d. per dozen. Time : Could do 
two dozen in a day if she did no housework. Rate : lOd. 
per day, or about Id. per hour. 

Case 21. Firm O. A. (Agent).-Work : Embroidering 
handkerchiefs. Price : Is. 6 d. per dozen. Tune : Nearly 
one in hour. Rate : Nearly lid. per horn. Case 22.— 
Another woman in same house as case 21, to whom 
No. 21 gives somewhat coarse handkerchiefs to em- 
broider. These are also from Firm O. A. Price: 4 d. 
per dozen. Time : Could not do two m an hour. Rate : 
under fd. per hour. . , . 

Case 48. Firm O. A. (Agent).-Work : Embroidermg ; 
large initials on handkerchiefs Price : Gd .per dozen. 
Time ■ Can lust do one inside the hour ; sitting steady, 
can do the dozen in a day. Rate , id. per hour. 

Case 27. Firm L. A <Age»t).-Work , EmMerms 
handkerchiefs, with design in each corner (Witness 
handed in sketch of design) Price , 3d. per dozen_ Time . 
One in half an honr. Rate : id. per hour. Lose 28. 
Firm L. A. — Work : Same as incase 27, but a speedier 
worker Rate , id. (nearly) per hour. Case 29 Firm L. A. 
-Work, Same as ease 27. Rate , About id. per hour. 

Case 41. Firm L. A. (Agent) .-Handkerchief em- 
broidering. Work , 160 dots on each (40 in each comer). 
Price : 5d. per dozen (marked on work). 

Case 31. FirmL. A. (Agent).-Work : Embroidering 
i Ai k-.A Price- 9d. per dozen. Time: Can 
embroider 1 nearly a dozen in a day) working "long 
hoSc' Rate, Nearly 9 d. per day. Family assists 
with housework. _ , , . , 

Case 262. Firm P. A. (Agent).— Work , Embroider, 
m+ravcloth- (2) handkerchiefs. Price: (1) 10d. 
“ g b ( ) m Is id' per dozen. Time, (1) Conld not 
I Vh it between 9a.m. and 6 p.m., working steadily; 
C,'tn d serone 6oze. full, as qniekly a. one table- 
doth Rates , About Id. and l|i per honr. ^ 
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Case 269. Firm P. A. (Agent).— Work : Embroider- 
ing tray-cloth. Price : 4 d. each. Time : Would take 
three hours’ steady work. Rate : 1 id. per hour 

Case 270. Firm P. A. (Agent). — Work : Embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs. Price : Is. 3d. per dozen. Time : 
Working very hard, might do one in hour. Rate : l\d. 
per hour at most. 

Case 24. Firm P. A. (Agent). — Work : Embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs. Price : Is. 4d. per dozen. Time : 
Can do fully one in an hour. Rate: about l^d. per 

Case 63. Firm P. A. (Agent).— Work : Embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs. Pi'ice : Is. 4d. per dozen. Time : 
Cannot do one in hour. Rate : Under l£d. per hour. 

Case 65. Finn P. A. (Agent). — Work : Einbroider- 
ing bedspread ; very elaborate fine work. Price : os. 6d. 
each. Time : Takes the most of a week, working 
steadily. 

Case 70. Finns (1) L. A. (Agent) and (2) J. A. — 

(1) Handkerchief embroidered four corners at 9 d. per 
dozen ; (2) d’oyleys embroidei'ed. Price : (1) 9 d. per 
dozen ; (2) Is. per dozen. Time : (1) Two in hour ; 

(2) one in hour. Rate: (1) lid. per hour; (2) Id. 
per hour. 

Case 162. Firm J. A. — Work: Embroidering cushion- 
covers having eight sprays ( sketch handed in). Price : 
Cushion-covers at Is. per dozen (price stamped on 
work). Time : Coixld not do one in two hours. Rate : 
Less than id. per hour. 

Case 64. Firm J. A. — Work: Embroidering night- 
dress bags, elaborate spray about 9 inches by 5 inches) 
and two small sprays. Price : Is. 3d. per dozen (price 
on work). Time : Impossible to do one in hour. 
Rate : About Id. per hour. 

Case 52. FirmJ. A. — Work: Embroidering ti-ay- 
cloths, daisy spray in each corner in three colours ; price 
on work. Price : 3s. per dozen. Time : Could not do 
one in four hours. Rate : Less than Id. an hour. 

Case 17. Finn L. A. (Agent). — Cushion covei's at 
4- id. each; takes all day to embroider one. These 
have a large elaborate design almost covering the 
whole cushion. This worker also works for Firm J. A. 
— Work: Embroidery; sewing dots on machine- 
embroidered cushion-covers ; 308 dots on each cushion. 
Price : Is. per dozen. Time : Would take her nearly 
all day to do six. Rate : Rather over 6d. a day. 

Case 18. Firm J. A. — Work : Embroideiy; very 
elaborate cushion covers in green and white thread. 
Pi'ice : 6d. each. Time: W orks all day from about 

9 in morning till dark, husband being at sea. Rate : 
Could not make more than 8d. or 9d. in a day at this 
embroidery. 

Case 26. Finn Q. A. (Agent).— Work : Embroidering 
sheets. Price : lOd. each. Time : About four to five 
hours to embroider. Rate: 2d. to 2 id. per hour. 
Considers this is veiy well paid work. 

Case 117. Firms Q.A. (Agent) and L 1 A.— Work 
(F or Firm Q. A). Fine wreath and initial on handkerchief. 
Price : Is. 8 d. per dozen (saw pay-book). Time : Would 
take a full steady hour to do one. Rate: I’d. per 
hour. Said this was good work. Work (for Firm 
L I A) : Embroidering fine butterfly on handkerchief. 
Price : I s. 3d. per dozen. Time : Takes a full hour. 
Rate : l:)d. per hour. Worker is depending on earnings. 

Case 121. Firm L 1 A. — Woi'k : Embroidery. 
Description : (1) Soiled-linen bags having “ Linen ” in 
large script letters (capital letter 9 inches long ; small 
letters, 2A inches) interlaced with bold conventional 
design ; (2) night-dress bag with design of leaves and 
flowers ; extreme length of design. 14 inches ; width at 
broadest part of design, 8 inches; (3) sideboard cloths 
with two sprays in a bold conventional design, each spray 

10 inches by 4i inches. Price: (1) 2s. per dozen; 
(2) Is. 3d. per dozen ; (3) Is. 6d. per dozen ; the prices 
were taken from the worker's pay-book. (Witness 
handed in tracings of these designs to illustrate amount 
of work done for price paid.) 

Case 261. Firm L 1 A— Work: Embroidering 
cushion-covers. Price : Sd. each. Time : It would take 
her all day to embroider one cover— say from 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m Rate : About Id. per hour. She also showed 
me sideboard cloths to embroider at os. per dozen. 
She said that, one was a fair day's work. 


Case 232. Firm L 1 A. — Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchief with elaborate spray in comer. Price : Is. 2d. 
per dozen. Time : Takes 1£ hours to embroider one 
handkerchief. Rate : Less than Id. per hour. 

Case 170. Firm Q 1 A. — Work : Embroidery. Has 
never calculated time for any of her work. A cripple, 
sits all day at her work ; a girl does the housework for 
her. All work is now raised in price ; 9d. work is now 
lid. Has made 11s. per week, working from about 
5.30 or 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. in the summer days. When she 
does a big week’s work like this, she is not fit to do 
much the next week. Thinks work is much improved. 
Dependent on work. 

Case 1 1 0. Firm Q 1 A. — Work : Embroidering small 
wreath round initial on handkei-chief. Pi-ice : Is. per 
dozen. Time: Can do one in hour. Rate: Id. per 
hour. 

Case 129. Fii-m Q 1 A. — Woi-k : Embi-oidery. (1) 
Handkerchief with wreath and initial, at Is. 6d. per 
dozen ; two in a speeded hour ; rate, 3d. per hour. 
(2) Handkerchief with wreath and initial, at Is. 2d. 
per dozen ; one in 40 minutes ; rate, lfd. an hour. (3) 
Handkerchief with spray and initial, at 7 d. per dozen ; 
thi-ee in a speeded horn- ; rate, 1-Jd. an hour. Says she 
is an exceedingly quick worker. An ordinary worker 
would take an hour to do one handkerchief of No. (1) 
type, which was paid at lid. a dozen in 1909. She makes 
“ good money,” but to do this sometimes works till 
2 o’clock in the morning. 

Case 235. Firm Q 1 A. — Woi'k : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs. Price : 6d. per dozen. Time : Can em- 
broider one handkerchief in 20 minutes, “not taking 
pains.’ - Rate: Hd. per hour. Has had work from 
this firm at which she made 2d. per hour. 

Case 145. Firm Q 1 A. — Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs. (1) Price : Is. 2d. per dozen. Time : One 
handkerchief in one hour. Rate : About Id. per hour. 
(2) Price: 6d. per dozen. Time: Two handkerchiefs 
in one hour. Rate : Id. per hour. (3) Price : 3d. per 
dozen. Time: One dozen in one hour and a half. 
Rate : 2d. per hour. Depends on work ; gets up every 
morning at 6 o’clock ; works every evening till after 
10 o’clock ; rent of room is Is. 6d. Highest earnings, 
7s. 6d. per week. 

Case 25. Firm IC. A. (Agent). — Work : Embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs. Price : (1) Some at 6d. per dozen ; 
(2) some at Id. per dozen. Time : (1) One in hour ; (2) 
nearly two in hour. Rate: (1) id. per hour; (2) 
about Id. per hour. Fine good work. Sits at work 
all day ; can make lOd. to Is. per day. 

Case 103. FirnrNl A. — Work: Embroidering large 
initial L on handkerchief. Price: 3d. per dozen. 
Time : Takes an horn- to do four. Rate : Id. per hour. 

Case 238. Firm N 1 A. — Work : Embroidering col- 
lars. Price : Two for 3d. Time : Takes one hour to 
embroider one. Rate : 1 )d. per hour. 

Case 91. Firm K 1 A. — Work : Embroidering bed- 
spread. Price: 8s. each. Time: Could do it in 10 
days if she worked constant. Has had much worse 
work. 

Case 189. Firm A 1 A. (Agent). — Work : Embroider- 
ing blouse fronts with very elaborate pattern of roses, 
shamrocks, &c. Price: Is. 4d. each. Time: Takes nearly 
a day to do half a front. Rate : about 8d. a day. Some- 
times sews to 11 p.m. to make more pay. 

Case 263. Firm A 1 A. ( Agent). — Work : Embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs, having five sprays of fine shamrock 
in each corner — a great deal of work. Price : 2s. per 
dozen. Time: Takes H hours to sew one comer of 
handkerchief. Rate: id. an hour. 

Case 109. Firm O 1 A.- — Work : Embroidering fine 
cut-work sprays on handkerchiefs. Price : Is. 3d. and 
2s. 6d. per dozen (saw docket). Time : Can do three 
of Is. 3d. kind in two hours; working at full speed, 
did one of 2s. 6d. kind in one hour and 20 minutes. 
Rate : 1 id. an hour, full speed. Widow depending on 
work. This is twice as well paid as work she had from 
Firm N 1 A. Skilled worker, doing very fine work. 

Case 20. Firm N. A. (Agent).— Work • Embroidering 
handkerchiefs, with four embroidered corners. Price: 5 d. 
per dozen. Time : Working hard, could do two hand- 
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kerchiefs in one hour and 20 minutes. Rate: id. per 

h ° U Oase 266. Firm R 2 A.— Work : Embroidering hand • 
kerchiefs. Price : Marked lOd. per dozen, but worker 
trot “ sample ” price, or Is. 3 d. per dozen. Time : 

One hour to . embroider one handkerchief. Rate : 

1 \d. per hour. 

Cases of Elderly Workers. 

Case 147. Firm Q, 1 A.— Work: Embroidering (1) 
Handkerchief with initial and spray, at Is. per dozen ; 
could not do one in an hour. Rate : about ,d. an hom . 

(2) Handkerchief, with initial, at od. per dozen ; can do 
half a dozen in one hour. Rate: l?d. an hom. (3) 
Handkerchief, with initial and wreath, at Is. 4ci. a 
dozen; can do one inside two hours Rate: jd an 
hour. Old woman; has embroidered all her Iite , 
though old, is a skilled worker. 

Case 206. Firm H. A.— Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs with design in four corners. Price : 4 s d. per 
dozen. Time : Has timed herself, and can do hand- 
kerchief in an hour without clipping the threads 
connecting each part of design. Rate : Less than 
per hour This is an old woman; a speedy woikei 
might do nearly twice as much. ( Witness /landed m 

*** Casf 146^FirmM. A.— Work : Embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs with four corners, having nine dote and three 
sprays in each, at od. per dozen. Time : Takes from 
10 am to 7 p.m. to do one dozen, but could not work 
constantly. Rate: Below Id. per hour. Widow; 
lives with daughter, who is also a widow. 

Case 30. Firms L A. and P A. (Agents).— W oik : 
Embroidering handkerchiefs with design (sfcete i /ianded 
in) in four corners. Price : 9d. per dozen. Time : Can 
do barely H handkerchiefs in an hour, woikmg at top 
speed. Rate : lid. per hour, top speed. Widow n ith son 
a cripple. Two older sons pay her rent. Woiks Ion 
hours.” Used to make about 7s : weekly at this em- 
broidery when her mother was with her and did the 

tUr Case ISO. Firm L. 1 A.— Work: Embroidery, cushion- 
cover with 8 bunches of shamrocks, 8 bows, and 160 
spots. Price: Is. Time: Takes two days steady 
work. A very careful worker, though old. Says that 
when she was young she could have done the cover 
nearly in a day. 

Case 138. Firm Q. 1 A.—' Work = Emtaoiderr Price : 
Handkerchiefs with initial and wreath at Is. 3d. pe 
dozen. Time: Gan do three i m two hours Bate 
1 id. per hour. Wort at Is. 3d. per hour ueed to he 
Is. per hour. Widow, expert worker ; was trained m 
embroidery school. 

CASES RELATING TO THREAD-DRAWING. 

Case 244. Finn.Q. 2 A. (Agent).— Work : Thread- 
drawing handkerchiefs, 17"", three threads from each 
side. Price: Is. per gross. This is a skilled worker, 
who has thread-drawn for a number of years. I made 
her draw one handkerchief to show me how quickly 
she could do the work. It took her four minutes to 
thread-draw one handkerchief. Rate : About l„d. pei 

h ° U Case 9. Firm G. A.— Work : Thread-drawing sheets ; 
seven and eight threads drawn on four sides. Prices : 
(1) Is. 2d. per dozen; (2) Is. per dozen Time: Could 
not do two in hour of Is. 2d. ones. Can do tiro of 
Is. ones in an hour ; they are “brave and easy but 
only gets them once in about six months. Rates (J.) 
nearly ® an hour, and (2) 2d an hour. Is a very 
speedy worker. Spends nearly H hours on hei teet 
every night damping the sheets. Has shams at 4 \d. 
per dozen, which are very hard to do ; could not do 
a dozen, working all day. Case 11. Firm G. 

Work : Same as case 9. Rate : Nearly lid. on average 
Case 10. Firm G. A.— Work: Same as case 9, but 
not such a quick worker. Rate : Nearly Id. per hour 
on average. The average rates of cases 9 and 11 and 
of this case are lowered owing to the fact that they are 
compelled to take badly-paid work along with the. 
better-paid sheets. 

Case 75. Firms G A. aud G 1 A.-Work : Thread- 
draws bed spreads, six threads all round. Price : id- 
e 10679 
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and l^d. each. Time : One in an hour. Rates : Id. and 
lid. per hour. At some she could not make \d. an 
hour. She has shams at 4id. a dozen, very stiff 
material ; of these she could hardly draw one in hour ; 
rate about id. an hour. 

Case 195. Firm G 1 A.— Work : Thread-drawing, 
i-inch shire round, 36 inches by 36 inches, tea-cloths. 
Rate: 9d. per dozen. Time: Is sure she could not 
do one of these in an hour. Rate : less than id. per 
hour, exclusive of time spent in damping and drying. 

This is about the worst-paid work she gets from this 
firm : other work is much better paid. 

Case 246. Firm D. A.— Work: Thread- drawing. 
Price : (1) D’oyleys, 9 inches by 9 inches, draw 12 threads 
on four sides, at id. per dozen ; (2) shams, 24 inches by 
36 inches, 4d. per dozen; (3) shams, 45 inches by 
45 inches, draw six threads all round, 5 d. per dozen. 
Time: (1) Two workers damped and drew nearly 
16 dozen in 9 hours; (2) two workers damped and 
drew three dozen in 91 hours ; (3) two workers damped 
and drew five dozen in 9.V hours. Rates for the two 
together : (1) Nearly Id. per horn- ; (2) about L\d. per 
hour; (3) about 2 \%d. per hour. Remarks: Weekly 
pay from pay-book (2 workers), 8s. 7 d., 8s. 8 id., 5s. O.Vd., 

8s. lid., 6s. 2id., 5s. 6d. They get bonus of 6d. for 5s. 
of work and Is. for 10s. of work. 

Case 247. Firm D. A.— Work: Thread-drawing 
shams, about 22 inches by 12 inches. Price : lid. per 
dozen (marked in pay-book). Time : Drew one dozen 
and eight between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., working steadily 
and taking less than hour for dinner. Rate : About 
id. per hour. 

Case 245. Firm D. A.— Work: Thread-drawing, 
shams with three shires -on each side. Price: Is. per 
dozen. Time : One hour to draw one sham. Rate : 

Id. per hour. Remarks : On the very best-paid work 
she ever had from Firm D. A. she made 2d. an hour. 

. She refused to take d’oyleys at id. per dozen like those 
drawn by case 246, as she could make nothing at 
them. 

Case 113. Firm D. A.— Work : Thread-drawing tea- 
cloths, 45 inches by 45 inches, four shires of five 
threads each, with cut corners, at Is. 3d. per dozen. 
Time : Takes about an hour to do one. Rate : About 
lid. Goes once a day to warehouse. Works from 
8 till 9 o’clock “ doing turns ” ; and makes usually 
about 5s. per week and 6d. bonus. 

Case 45. Firm D. A. — Work : Thread- drawing 
shams. Price : Thread-draws five threads from four 
sides at 2 id. per dozen, also 10 threads larger size at 
4-id. per dozen. Time : Time taken varies with the 
fineness of the material, numbered by firm from 
D 11 to D 16. Of D 16, which is as fine as a shirt- 
breast, this worker said she she could not thread-draw 
one dozen shams at 3d. per dozen in three hours. 
Rate : Less than Id. per hour for the fine work. 

Case 46. Firm D. A. — Work: Thread-drawing. 
Prices : Shams, 18 inches by 27 inches, 10 threads drawn 
on four sides, 2fd. per dozen ; shams, 34 inches by 24 
inches, 16 threads drawn on four sides, 4d. per dozen ; 
shams, 45 inches by 45 inches, 10 threads drawn on 
four sides, 4-fd. per dozen; d’oyleys, 6 inches by 
6 inches, 12 threads drawn on four sides, \d. per 
doz J 

Case 136. Firm D. A.— Work : Thread-drawing. 
This woman draws the first threads in the work, and her 
children, who are speedier at it than herself, do the rest. 
Self and children drew from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m., from 3 p.m. 
to 6 p m., and from 7 p.m. to 9 p.m., and have made 
together as much as 1Z. a week. She considers that 
this firm pays well. This is an instance of excessive 
work for children at home. I never called on this 
woman without finding several of the family thread- 
drawing. The neighbours appealed to me to do some- 
thing for the children, as they were up at the work 
as early as 5 a.m., and sometimes late at night. There 
are 10 children in the family. 

Case 203. Firm D. A. — Work: Thread-drawing. 
This worker showed me her book with entries proving 
A 3 
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that n^rly all her work was raised in price. I noted per week, rising early and working; all day. Work varies 
tue following : — in character. 


Price per 


Former Price Dozen at 
per Dozen. my visit. 

“ Wide spoke ” sheets - Is. 6d. 2s. 

“ Wide spoke ” 36-inches by 

36-inches shams - - 4fd. or 4§d. 5fd. 

“ Wide spoke ” 14-inclies by 

54-inches shams - - 4 id. 5 d. 

“ Wide spoke ” 24-inches by 

34-inches shams - - 2 id. and 3d. 3 id. 


Tlie advance in price took place after the publication 
of Dr. Bailie’s report. 

Case 243. Firm F. A.— Work : Thread- drawing 
handkerchiefs, three threads from each side. Price : 
id. to l^d. per dozen. Time : From 10 a.m. to a little 
after 3 p.m., working steadily, had drawn eight dozen. 
Rates : 1 id. to 2id. per hour. 

Case 6. Firm F. A. — Work : Thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs ; measures, tears off, and draws, sizes 17 
inches, 20 inches aud 22 inches. Price : id. per dozen. 
Time : One dozen in hour. Rate : id. per hour. 

Case 212. Firm F. A.- — -Work: Thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs, getting work in web, has to mark, tear, and 
thread-draw. Price : (1) Handkerchief with f -inch hem, 
three threads on four sides (21°°), at Is. 4$d. per gross ; 
(2) handkerchiefs, 20 inches by 20 inches, three 
threads on four sides (16°°), at Is. per gross ; (3) other 
handkerchiefs at 9 d. per gross. Time : This worker 
had thread-drawn one gross of Ho. 1 by working from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. without rising. The other work at 
Is. and at 9 d. per gross would take her much the same 
time. Rate : (1) About 2 id. per hour ; (2) under 2d. 
per hour ; (3) about If d. per hour. An expert, speedy 
worker. 

Case 7. Firm F. A. — Work : Thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs, 19 inches, 18°°, three threads on each side, 
tears and marks. Price : If d. per dozen. Time : Can 
do one dozen in hour. Rate : lfd. per hour. 

Case 196. Firm L. 1 A. — Work: Thread-drawing 
nightdress-bags, five threads all round. Price : If d. per 
dozen. Time : This woman boasted of the speed with 
which she could do these nightdress-bags, so I got her 
to draw one at top speed, saying I wanted to see her 
quickest rate. She took 6i minutes to do one, working 
at a rate I do,, not think she could keep up for any 
length of time. The bags have also to be damped and 
dried before being thread-drawn. Rate : Less than 
lid. per hour, exclusive of time for damping and 
drying. 

Case 205. Firm L. 1 A. — Work: Thread-drawing 
sheets, 70 inches and 90 inches, eight threads on each 
side. Price : 10 d. per dozen. Time : It would take her 
a full hour to do one. Rate : \'id. per hour. 

Case 77. Firm I. A. — -Work : Thread- drawing val- 
ences, 36 yards long, 12 and 11 threads, two rows. 
Price : (1) 36 yards, 9d. each ; (2) 30 yards, 6 d. each. 
Rate : Could not earn Id. per hour at work in hand 
though she is a very experienced worker. 

Case 13. Firm I. A.- — Work: Thread-drawing side- 
board cloths, 18 inches by 45 inches, 12 threads each 
side. Price : 5d. or 5 Ad. per dozen. Time : Could not 
do one dozen in three hours. Rate Approximately 
lfd. per hour. 

Case 78. Firms I. A. and H. 1 A. — W ork : Same as 77. 
(two cases previous to this). Time: Works all day, 

7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Rate : Makes Is. per day, working 
“ long day.” 

Case 230. Firm H. 1 A. — Work: Thread -drawing 
shams, 36 inches by 36 inches, drawing five threads on 
four sides. Price : 3d. per dozen. Time : From li to 
2i hours to thread-draw 1 dozen, according to quality 
of cloth. Rate : From lfd. to 2d. per hour. 

Case 5. FirmE. A. — Work : Thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs, three threads a side, IS inches. Price : f d. per 
dozen. Time : Can do two dozen in an hour. Rate : 
lid. per hour. 

Case 108. Firm E. A. — Work: Thread- drawing 
handkerchiefs 21 inches by 21 inches, -AjL t.hs . Price : 
lfd. per dozen. Time: Take about two hours to 
do one dozen. Rate : Nearly Id. Makes from os. to 6s. 


Case 227. Firm E. A. — Work : Thread- drawing 
handkerchiefs. Price : Id. per dozen. Time,: Thread- 
draws 1 dozen fine handkerchiefs, in one hour, and 
2 dozen coarse handkerchiefs in li hours. Rate • Id. 
to lfd. per hour. 

Case 215. Firm B. A.— Work : Thread-drawing strip 
of cambric 24 yards long, for frills. Price : lfd. for 
the piece. Time : Could not. thread-draw one piece in 
an hour. Rate : Less than lfd. per hour. 

Case 128. Firm B. A. — Work: Thread -drawing 
various classes of goods. On one day had made 2s. 6d., 
working steadily from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Has done work 
at 3d. an hour. Usually makes about 7s. a week. Has no 
complaints to make about firm’s rate of pay, which 
she considers good. 

Case 133. Firm B. A. — Work : Thread-drawing. 
Work that she got that morning she had damped with 
(1) soap, (2) powder, and (3) clear water, and still could 
not draw the threads. She was taking it back. Work 
from this warehouse was usually good. 

Case 213. Firm M. 2 A. — Work: Thread-drawing. 
This worker said she could earn “good money”; has 
made over 1Z. in a week. This, however, was earned by 
five workers, four of whom were school-children. The 
children, though otherwise well-cared for, were kept 
very constantly at the thread-drawing before and after 
school hours. 

Case 1. Finn A. A. — Work : Thread-draws strips of 
coarse material, 5 and 15 threads. Time : One hour 
to do 1 dozen. Price : lcZ. per dozen. Rate : Id. per 
hour ; always has the children helping her. 

Case 165. Finn C. A. — Work: Thread-drawing. 
Price: Sheets with three shires at 2d. each. Time: 
Can do one inside an hour. Rate : Over 2d. per hour. 
This worker and her mother could make 7s. a week, 
besides doing housework, if working hard; consider 
this a good firm. 

Case 200. Finn C. 2 A. — Work : Thread-drawing (1) 
D’oyleys, eight threads all round, at Id. per dozen ; (2) 
sheets, with eight threads all round, at Is. 4d. per 
dozen. Time : D’oyleys, two workers working together 
take one hour to do 1 dozen ; sheets, two workers can 
do four sheets in one hom - . Rates for the two workers 
together: D’oyleys, Id. per hour; sheets, 5fd. per 
hour. Workers consider that this firm mixes the good 
and bad work very justly. 

Case 194. Firm C. 2 A. — Work : Thread-drawing 
bed-spreads, seven threads on four sides. Price: Is. 4d. 
per dozen. Time : Did a dozen from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 

“ never lifting her head.” This does not include time 
spent in damping the spreads. Rate : 3 f d. an hour, 
exclusive of time spent in damping, drying, and going 
for work. 

Also works for FirmM. 1 A.— Work : Thread-drawing 
shams, 10 threads on all four sides. Price : 4id. a 
dozen. Time : Are difficult to draw, and take about 
same time as the bedspreads. Rate : Less than Id 
per hour. 

Case 222. Firm M 1. A. — Work : Thread -drawing 
shams with three shires. Price : Is. per dozen. Time : 
Can thread-draw one of these shams in an hour. Rate : 
Id. per hour. This worker said that in doing some of 
the work which she got from this firm she would make 
only Id. in two hours. 

Case 173. Firm P. 1 A. — Work: Thread- drawing 
shams with nine threads all round at 5 d: per dozen. 
Could not calculate time taken. Previous week’s pay 
was 5s. Id. The week before that she had had 8s. 6d., 
but was “ near murdered ” to make it. A smart skilled 
worker, doing well-paid work. She said that thread 
drawers inside the warehouse get the pick of the work 
and get better pay. 

CASES RELATING TO THREAD- CLIPPING. 

Case 95. Firm M. 1 A. — Work : Clipping tea-cloths, 
&c. Work at lid. per dozen had 5,760 clips to be 
made. Prices : Id. and lid. per dozen. Rate : Work 
varies. One week when work was extra good she made 
6s. 3d. That was the highest weekly earnings she had 
made. 
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Case 153. Firm M. 1 A. — Work : Clipping tea-cloths. 
Price : 2d. per dozen. Time : One cloth in 20 minutes. 
Rate : id. an hour. On previous evening had “had 
work ” at 2d. per dozen, which took six hours to do. 
Rate : id. per hour. 

Case 154. Firm M. 1 A.— Work : Clipping tea-cloths. 
Price : 2d. per dozen. Time : Could not do a dozen in 
two hours. Rate : Less than Id. The children help 
her with this work. 

Also works for Firm M. A.— Work : Under-cutting 
handkerchiefs. Price: Ad. per dozen. Rate: Not 
calculated, but evidently comparatively high. This 
last work is well paid, but is very irregular ; often there 
is none in winter time ; never gets more than Is. worth 
at a time : when busy, goes two or three times a day to 
warehouse. 

Case 157. FinnM. 1 A. — Work: Clipping tea-cloths 
and sideboard cloths. Price : (1) Tea-cloths at 3d. per 
dozen ; (2) sideboard cloths at Id. per dozen. Time : 
(1) One tea-cloth in half an hour, (2) one dozen 
sideboard cloths in one hour. Rates: (1) id. per 
hour ; (2) Id. per hour. Skirts were much better paid, 
but could not get any; sometimes pay is better for 
easy work ; has done quite as hard tea-cloths for 2d. a 
dozen as those she was working at for 3d. a dozen. 

Case 197. Firm M. 1 A. — Work: Clipping sideboard 
cloths, &c. Prices : 14d., 2d., and 3d. per dozen. 
Time : Those at 14d. per dozen which were shown me 
were considered by the worker as very well paid ; she 
could clip one dozen of them in a little over 45 minutes ; 
others at 2d. and 3d. per dozen would take her two 
hours or more. Rates : From Id. to 2d. an hour. 

Case 171. Fhm M. 1 A. — Work : Clipping tea-cloths. 
Place : id. each. Time : Took two hours to do two. 
Rate : id. per hour. These tea cloths had a lot of paper 
to remove at back, and took a long time to do properly. 

Case 120 Firm D. A. — Work : Clipping tea-cloths. 
Price lid. per dozen. Pay-book gave price of work. 
Rate : This woman was not a regular or quick worker, 
and could not calculate rate, so I counted clips and 
found there were about 6,336 clips for each lid. This 
would be about two hours’ work for quick worker, or 
about f d. to Id. per hour. 

Case 220. Firm D. A. — Work .- Clipping handker- 
chiefs. Price: id. per dozen. Time: Clipped 4 dozen in 
14 hours. Rate : 1 id. per hour. This woman’s work 
varies in price. The last work done for 6d. had taken 
her eight hours. Rate : fd. per horn-. 

Case 207. Firm D. A. — Work : Clipping tea-cloths 
and cushion-covers. (1) Tea-cloths were Id. per dozen; 
it took a hard hour’s work to clip one dozen ; rate, Id. 
an hour. (2) Cushion- covers were fd. a dozen ; could 
clip one dozen in from 20 minutes to half an hour ; 
rate, lid. to 2fd. an hour. 

Case 199. Firm D. A. — Work : Clipping. Clipping, 
which used to be id. per dozen, was fd. per dozen 
when I called. Book was produced showing the advance 
in prices. This advance took place after the publication 
of Dr. Bailie’s report. 

Case' 159. Firm D. A. — Work : Clipping. Price: 
Sideboard cloths at Id. per dozen. Time : At least an 
horn- to clip a dozen sideboard cloths. Rate : Id. per 
hour. Highest week’s pay, 2s. lid. 

Case 4. Firm D. A. — Work : Clipping bedspreads, 
&c. Price : Id. each. Time : At least two hours to do 
each. Rate: id. per hoiu\ Weekly wages: Is. 8d., 
Is. 8fd., Is. 8fd., 2s. 7 d., Is. lid. (from book). 

Case 14. Firm D. A. — Work: Clipping sideboard 
and tea-cloths. Places : Sideboard cloths, Id. per dozen ; 
tea-cloths, -\-d. each. Time .- Sideboard cloths, two 
hours per dozen ; takes 14 houi-s’ hard work to clip 
three tea-cloths. Rates : id. per hour. 

Case 253. Firm D.'A. — Work: Clipping. Price: 
(1) Tray-cloths, If d. per dozen ; (2) bedspreads, 
Id. each ; (3) sideboard cloths, lf-d. per dozen. Time : 
(1) Clips one in 20 minutes ; (2) clips one in one 
™ ur ; (3) clips 1 dozen in one hour. Rates : (1) 

About id. per hoiu- ; (2) Id. per hour ; (3) lfd. per 
hour. 

Case 251, Firm D. A. — Work: Clipping handker- 
chiefs. Price : id. per dozen. Time : Two dozen in an 
hour, working steadily. Rate : Id. per hour. 


Oase ^50. i; irm D. A.— Work : Clipping table-cloths 
(small) Price : lid. per dozen. Time : Two hours to 
clip 1 dozen tablecloths. Rate : fd. per hour. Work 
varies in price ; these tablecloths are difficult to clip. 

Case 202. Finn C A. — W ork : Clipping valances. 
Price : 3d. each. Time : Two hours’ steady work to 
do 31 yards on one side (less than half the work). 
Rate : Less than fd. an hour. 

Case 176. Firm C A— Work : Clipping. In this 

house I found four women clipping for Mrs. B 

; Street, who is an outworker for Firm C A. 

This is an instance of how large payments may be made 
up in- pay-books ostensibly relating to the work of one 
person, but really to that of more. 

Case 177. Firm C A. — Work: Clipping skirts. 
Pnce : 9d. per dozen. Time : One dozen in 3f hours. 
Rate : About 2 id. per hour. These were easy to do • 
the harder ones would take twice as long (rate = about 
Id. per hoar). Has to take hard or easy work just as 
given ; very satisfied with work. 

Case 166. Firm C A. — Work: Clipping bedspreads. 
Price : Id. each. Time : Three bedspreads in two 
hours. Rate : lid. per hour. 

Case 219. Firm L 1 A. — Clipping cushion - covers. 
Price : lid. per dozen. Time : Takes two hours to 
clip 1 dozen. Rate : f-d. per hour. 

Case 93. Firm L 1 A. — Work .- Clipping cushion- 
covers, &c. Price: 5 dozen for 6£d. (saw book). 
Time : One dozen in hour. Rate : lf d. per hour. Says 
book , represents two workers’ work. Weekly average 
for two = 7s. i 6 

Case 187. FirmUl A. — Work: Clipping tea-cloths. 
Price : 3d. per dozen. Time : One elotli in half an 
hour. Rate : id. per hour. This work' is done by the 
children of the family only. Three little school girls 
clipped all the time I was in — evidently very smart at 
the work. Said some of Firm U 1 A’s work was better 
paid, especially the robes, at which they could make 
good money. They also do work for Firm D. A, who. 
they said, paid worse than U 1 A. 

Case 126. Firm U 1 A. — Work: Clipping tea-cloths 
at 3d per dozen. Time : Covdd not do half a dozen of 
“ thistle ” pattern in three hours. Rate : About id 
per hour. The “ thistle ” pattern is difficult to clip! 
owing to the intricacy of the design. The clips were 
calculated in this case and found to be about 3,840 
for Id. The clips had to be taken slowly owing to 
closeness of pattern, A widow, with five children ; two 
children have just started to work. 

Case 248. Firm P 1 A.— Work : Clipping nightdress- 
cases and tea-cloths. Prices : “ Particulars ” are not 
given, the worker guessing at probable price. Pay- 
book showed work at fd., Id., and 2d. per dozen. 
Rate : Took her five hours’ work to make 5 d, = Id. per 
hour. ' 1 


Case 254. Firm P 1 A. — Work : Clipping cushion- 
covers. Prices : (1) 2 id. per dozen ; (2) 1 id. per dozen. 
Time: (1) Could not clip one in quarter of an hour; 
(2) can clip 1 dozen easily in an hour. Rates: (1) 
About id. per hour ; (2) over lid. per hour. 

Case 124. Firm I A. — Work: Clipping. Time: On 
the previous night the husband and wife had each 
clipped for 64 hours, and four children for 3J hours 
= 27 hours’ work, and had clipped 10 bedspreads at 
Id. each. Rate : Less than id. per horn-. Work which 
was shown in book at fd. is now Id. Price was raised 
after Dr. Bailie’s report was issued. 

Case 216. Firm I A. — Work : Clipping bedspreads. 
Price: fd., Id., and lid. each. Time: Could not 
possibly clip one in an hour. 

Case 155. Firm E 2 A.— Work : Clipping pillow- 
cases. Price .- lAd. per dozen. Time : Could not do 
1 dozen in an hour. Rate : Less than lid. an hour. 

Case 130. Firm R 1 A. — Work : Clipping tea-cloths. 
Price : lid. per dozen. Time : Takes her two hours to 
do 1 dozen. Rate : fd. an hour. Goes once or twice 
a day to warehouse for work. 

Case 252. Firm R 2 A. — Work : Clipping. Worker 
spoke of irregular rate of payment. She had work at 
2d. per dozen, which took four hours to clip, and has 
had bedspreads at 3d. each, which she could clip in 
half an hour. These bedspreads are clipped by the 
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inside workers, and it is only occasionally that one is 
given out. 

CASES RELATING TO HAND-HEMSTITCHING 
AND HAND-SPOKING. 

Case 208. Firm I 2 A. — Work : Hand-hemstitching 
handkerchiefs. Receives material in a web, which 
she cuts, thread-draws, vice-folds, and hand-sews. 
Price : 3s. per dozen. Time : Takes from 2 to 2J hours 
to do one, “ without lifting her head." Rate : lid. or 
less per hour. She has had work from Firm T 2 A. which 
was much better paid. This work is fine, skilled 
sewing, and on superior class of material. 

Case 260. Firm 0 1 A. — Work : “ Spoking ” two 
ends of linen pillow-shams. Price : Is. 6d. per dozen. 
Time : Took over two hour's to sew one pillow-sham. 
Rate : %d. per hour. 

Case 233. Film 0 2 A. — Work : Hand-“ spoking ” or 
open hemstitching. Pi'ice : 2 d. per yard. Time : Takes 
IA houi-s’ hard woi-k to “ spoke ” one yai'd, fix'st 
di'awing threads. Rate : lid. per hour. 

CASES RELATING TO TOP-SEWING. 

Case 148. Firm G 1 A. — Woi-k : Top-sewing shams : 
has to cut, turn in, and top-sew 14-inch hems. Price : 
id. per dozen. Time : Can do one dozen in £ of hour. 
Rate : 1 id. per hoxu-. Takes an horn- evei-y day going 
and getting woi-k from warehouse; parcels of work 
are vei-y heavy ; has done this work all her life ; 
depending on work ; skilled woi'ker. 

Case 258.' Firm G A. — -Work : Top-sewing. Price : 
Shams with 2-inch hem (have to be turned in and 
sewn), Id: per dozen. Time : Takes two horn's to 
sew and A hour to turn in 1 dozen. Rate : About 
id. per hoxu\ 

Case 8. Firm A A. — Wox'k : Top-sewing nightdress- 
bags axxd napkins. Px'ice : Nightdress -bags, Id. per 
dozen ; napkins, =}d. and id. per dozen. Time : Can do 

2 dozen in an hour. Rate : Nightdx - ess-bags, 2d. per 
hour ; napkins, lid. axxd Id. per hour. 

Case 210. Firm K 2 A. — Woi-k : Top-sewing hand- 
kercliicfs. Pi-ices : Narrow hems, id. per dozen, and 
-A-inch hems, id. per dozen ; jf inch hems, fd. per dozen, 
and 1-inch hems, Id. per dozeix. Time : Can top-sew 

3 dozen of naxTowest in aix hour. Of the i-inch 
hems she can do about 2 dozen iix an hour. Rate : 
lid. aixd Id. per hour. I have beexx told by a worker 
for this firm that she could top-sew 4 dozen of narrowest- 
width hems in one hour. Rate = 2d. per hoxu - . 

Cases of Slow Workers. 

Case 257. Firm S 2 A. — Work : Top-sewing 2-inch 
wide hems. Time : Tunis in, and top-sews 1 dozen in 
2i hours. Trice : Id. per dozen. Rate : Less than 
Ad. per hour. Remarks : This is not a quick, skilled, 
worker. 

Case 211. Firm K 2 A. — Work: Top-sewing hand- 
kerchiefs. Time : It takes her $ of an hour to do 1 dozen 
handkerchiefs with A-incli hems. Narrower hems can 
be done more speedily. Price : Ad. per dozen. Rate : 
About £d. per horn- and over. Remarks: Is not a 
quick woi'ker. 

CASES RELATING TO VICE-FOLDING. 

Case 111. Firm L 1 A. — Woi'k: Vice-folding hand- 
kerchiefs. Price: 7id. per gross. Time: Can do 
1 gross in three hours, but could not keep this speed 
up. Rate : At top speed 2id. per hour. Works five 
days a week, from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., taking time off 
for meals only ; avex-age earnings, IDs. weekly. 

Case 259. Firms R 1 A. and L 1 A.— Work : Vice- 
folding handkerchiefs. Price : 9d. per gross. Time : 
Fi'om 7 a.m. till 5 p.m., not taking more than one 
hour off work for meals, this worker can vice-fold 
24 dozen of “straight" work, and from 16 to 18 
dozen of “ crooked ” work. Rate : About lid. to 2d. 
per hour. 

Case 101. Firm G A. — Woi'k: Vice-folding side- 
board cloths, 2 yards by 18 inches ; cuts corners and 
folds with hot iron. Price: Id. and lid. per dozen. 
Time: Can do over 1 dozen per hour. Rate: Over 
Id. and 1 Ad. per hour, x'espectively. 


Case 137. Firm Y 1 A. — Work : Vice-folding hand- 
kerchiefs. Price : 6d. per gross. Time : Could do 
6 dozen in one hour. Rate : 3d. per hour. Remarks : 
Was one of thi-ee best workers when in warehouse ; 
many workers could not do 2 dozen handkerchiefs in an 
hour. 

Case 123. Firms T 1 A. and D A.— Work for (T 1 A.) : 
Teal's, damps, thread-draws, and vice-folds fine cambi'ic 
for handkei'chiefs, at 2d. per dozen. Woi'ker said 
this is a good firm. She has made “ the length of 11.” 
in a week, but had to work from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. to 
make it. Also woi'k for Firm D A. : Thread-di-awing 
shams. One week working for this firm she made 
7s. 6d., and for this she had to work as long as when 
making high pay for T 1 A. 

Case 169. Film Q 1 A. — Work : Vice-folding hand- 
kerchiefs ; has to pare and vice-fold. Price : Is. per 
gross. Time : Can do 2 dozen easily in one hour 
Rate : 2d. per hour. 

CASES RELATING TO HAND-ATTACHING 
LACE ON HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Case 149. Finn F A. — Woi'k: Hand-attaching lace 
on handkerchiefs. Price : 8d. per dozen. Time : One 
handkerchief in half an hour. Rate : l|d. an hour. 

Case 37. Firm F. A. — Work: Lace-attaching (by 
hand) on handkerchiefs. Price : 8d. per dozen. Time : 
Can sew two in one hour, working hard. Rate : l-* d. per 
hour. 

Case 102. Finn 0 1 A. — Woi'k : Lace-attaching on 
handkei'chiefs. Pi'ice : 9d. per dozen. Time : one in 
half an hour if working very hard. Rate : lid. per 
hour. 

Case 168. Firm 0 1 A. — Work: Hand-attaching 
lace on handkerchiefs. Price : lOd. per dozen. Time : 
One in about 25 minutes. Rate : About 2d. per hour. 

CASES RELATING TO NICKELLING, &c. 

Case 3. Finn C A. — Work : Cutting away cloth 
from under insertion on handkerchiefs. Price : lid. per 
dozen. Time : Nearly two hours to do 2 dozen. 
Rate : About 1 id. per hour. Said that some of the 
work was better paid. 

Case 158. Firm HA. — Work : Lace-cutting. Price: 

(1) Handkerchiefs with insertion, corners, and paring 
round edges, at lid. per dozen ; (2) handkerchiefs to 
be pared only, at id. per dozen. Time : (1) Took from 
2 to 6 and from 7 to 11 p.m., with daughter helping 
for two houi-s, to do 7id. worth of this work ; (2) can 
do 4 dozen in horn-, perhaps could do 5 dozen, but 
could not keep it up. Rate : (1) %d. per hour ; 

(2) ' 2d. per hour. 

Case 152. Firm D 2 A. — Work : Undercutting hand- 
kerchiefs. Price: Id. per dozen. This is work for 
which all other films give id. per dozen. Worker says 
she could make very good money at it, but it is 
extremely irregular. 

Case 209. Firm J 2 A. — Work : Nickelling hand- 
kerchiefs. Price: Id. per dozen. Time: Took three 
minutes to do one of an easy pattern ; difficult patterns 
take very much longer. Rate : Less than 2d. per hour 
for easiest work. 

Case 179. Firms K 2 A. and F A.— Work : Nickelling 
handkerchiefs. Price: Firm K 2 A., 2d. per dozen; 
Firm F A., lid. per dozen. Says that this work is very 
well paid, but it is very scarce, and much time is spent 
running to the warehouses. Weekly wages : 4s., Is. 6d., 

CASES RELATING TO STITCHING. 

(Treadle Machines.) 

Case 116. Firm V A. — Work: Machining children's 
nightdresses with lined shoulders, frill down front, 
lined and frilled collar, seams turned in. Price : Is. 3d. 
per dozen for size 4, (I saw docket). Time : Working 
at full speed, Can sew one nightdress in three-quarters 
of an hour; could not keep this up. Ordinary rate, 
one in hour. Rate : 1 id. per hour, excluding time 
spent in going to warehouse. Experienced machinist ; 
has stitched for about 17 years. 

Case 62. Finn V A. — Work : Stitching overalls 
(ladies') with 5-piece yoke, 3-piece bodice set into yoke 
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and band, epaulettes stitched with two rows stitching, 
5-gore skirt with frill at foot, no raw seams. Price : 
Is. 4d. per dozen. Rate : Estimated at about lid. per 
hour. 

Case 132. Firm Y A. — Work: Stitching overalls 
with 5-piece yoke, 3-piece bodice, frilled epaulettes, 
3-gored skirt, and a pocket. Price : Is. id. a dozen, 
thread supplied. Time : Three in four hours. Rate : 
Id. an hour. Pays Is. a week for machine. Also stitched 
children’s petticoats; took her 14 hours to make 

2 dozen at 4 Ad. per dozen. Worked for another firm 
which paid much better. 

Case 141. Firm Y A. — Work : Stitching overalls. 
Price : Is. id. per dozen. Time : An hour to do one. 
Rate: lid. per hour. Widow with two children; 
has allowance for self and children. Considers 7s. 
or 7s. 6d. good pay ; had 6s. 8d. last week. 

Case 66. Firm D 1 A. — Work: Stitches men’s 
drawers. Price : Is. per dozen. Time : Does a dozen 
in a day, if she sits up late. Much of house-work is 
done by daughter. 

Case 119. Firm S A. — Machining : (1) Aprons with 
hemmed skirt, pocket, bib with two long straps, and 
swizz belt, at 5 Ad. a dozen. Can do 2 dozen in from 
five to six hours, but cannot keep speed up. Rate : 
Less than 2d. an hour on average. (2) Aprons with 
swizz belt, pocket, and two gores, at 4-id. a dozen. 
Two dozen take seven hours’ hard and constant work. 
Rate : About 13-d. an hour. (3) Overalls, pointed yoke, 
bodice fulled into belt, skirt with frill. Price : Is. 2d. per 
dozen. Has once done 2 dozen at top speed, working 
all night from 5 p.m. to 5 a.m. Rate : About 2d. an 
hour ; 4d. cop of thread required for 3s. worth of work. 
Says that most workers would take much longer. She 
is a specially skilled worker. Was evidently boasting. 
Had made 12s. in a week, but admitted that she rose 
early and worked till 11 o’clock at night to make it. 

Case 57. Firm S A. — Work : Stitching aprons, &c. 
Prices : Aprons at 2d., 2Ad., 5 d., 5Ad. per dozen ; 
overalls at 5d. and 9d. per dozen, and find own 
thread. It takes about Is. worth of thread to sew 10s. 
worth of work. 

Case 193. Firm S A. — Work : Stitching overalls, &c. 
Had no work in house. The highest weekly pay she 
had lifted was 7s., less 8 d. for thread. Said that the 
girls working inside were given their thread. She 
worked from 5 o’clock in the morning till after 10 at 
night “ to make a pay,” but had to do housework and 
look after her children. Her legs had given up with 
working the machine so constantly. 

Case 160. Firm H A. — Work : Stitching pillow-cases 
.(frilled). Price: 7d, and lOd. per dozen. Time: Does 

3 dozen of 7 d. work or 2 dozen of lOd. work in a day. 
Thread is not supplied; is paying hire-purchase for 
machine. 

Case 224. Firm H A. — W ork : Stitching pillow-cases. 
Price : 6d. per dozen ; has to find own thread ; Id. 
worth of thread will sew 1 dozen and 5. Time : Could 
not stitch 2 dozen in one day. Rate : About lOd. a 
day. This woman said that much time was spent 
“ running to warehouse ” unnecessarily, i.e., because 
work was given in small quantities, &c. 

Case 214. Firm H A. — Work : Stitches frilled pillow- 
cases. Price : 7 d. to lOAd. per dozen, Time : Rises 
at 5 a.m. every day, and works till 8 p.m., sometimes 
later. Rate : Makes on an average 8s. weekly. A 
widow, with four young children. 

Case 156. Firm I A. — Work: Stitching cushion- 
covers. Highly satisfied with firm ; made 1Z. Is. last 
week ; usually gets up at between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and works till 10 or 11 o’clock at night ; sat 
up all night last night. Husband, who has been out 
of work, helps her with the work. 

Case 192. Firm C 1 A. — Work : Stitching women’s 
petticoats, with four seams, and vent, frill and shaped 
band. Price : Is. Id. per dozen ; pays for thread. 
Time : By doing no housework and working at top 
speed, she had made 2A dozen in 15 hours. Rate : 
about 2d. per hour. Remarks : Has lifted 14s. 3d. in a 
fortnight from this warehouse. Firm H 2 A pays 
much less. A dozen of their 8 d. pinafores Is a day’s 
work. This is a speedy, skilled worker, and excep- 
tionally strong. At the work for 18 years. 


Case 72. Firm E 1 A. — Work : Stitching men's 
drawers. Price : lOd. per dozen ; uses nearly 2d. worth 
of thread to sew the dozen. Time : Five to six hours 
to stitch 1 dozen. Rate : About lid. an horn-. 

Case 73. Firm E 1 A. — Work same as in case 72, 
and money earned per hour similar. 

Case 87. Firm El A. — Work: Ladies’ nightdresses 
with yoke, long side seams, collar with frill (pieced), 
frill down front and at wrist, all seams double : 5 yards 
tri mm ing sewn with double row stitching on each night- 
dress ; good class, careful work ; had to be very well 
finished. Price : 2s. per dozen. Considered the work 
was very badly paid owing to the very elaborate nature 
of it. 

Case 74. Firm F 1 A. — Work : Stitching ladies’ 
night-dresses, full size, two gores, yoke, frills on collar, 
down front, and on cuffs. Price : Is. 6 d. per dozen. 
Rate : Could not make money at this and had to 
stop it, though she is an experienced stitcher. Earned 
much less than Id. per hour. 

Case 85. Firm X A. — Work : Stitching ladies’ 

blouses. Price : 9 d., Is., and Is. 2d., &c., per dozen ; 8d. 
per dozen without bands. Time : Has timed herself ; 
takes an hour to make one of the 9d. blouses ; finds 
own thread. Rate : fd. per' hour, less cost of thread. 

Case 47. Firm X A. — -Work : Stitching blouse slips. 
Price : 8Ad. per dozen, and find own thread. Time and 
rate : The amount of money earned was so small that 
the worker said she had stopped sewing altogether. 

Case 229. Firm Z A. — Work: Stitching women’s 
chemises. Price : lOAd. per dozen, less thread used — 
about Id. Time : Could not stitch 1 dozen of these 
chemises in seven hours. Rate : Under lid. per hour. 

Case 164. Firm F 2 A.— Work : Stitching cushion 
covers. Price: 7 d. per dozen (less thread). Time: 
Takes three hours’ steady work to make 1 dozen, 
Rate : 2 Jd. per hdur, less thread. 

Case 122. Firm S 1 A. — Work : Stitching frilled 
cushion covers. Price : 20 inches by 20 inches crash 
frilled covers, 6d. per dozen ; 20 inches by 20 inches 
muslin frilled covers, 8d. per dozen ; 19 inches by 
19 inches muslin frilled covers, 6d. per dozen. (Thread 
= about Id. in the Is.) Time : Can do 1 dozen in two 
hours. Rate : 3d. and 4d. per hour, less price of 
thread. An experienced, speedy worker ; uses patent 
friller on machine, costing 10s. 

Case 142. Firm A 2 A. — Work : Broad-hemmer of 
handkerchiefs. Price : Gets work in web, and cuts, 
folds, and stitches a gross for Is. 4id. Other work at 
10 Id., Is. Id., and Is. 6d. a gross ; seldom gets this last 
price. Time : Took her from 5 to 8 a.m., 12 to 3 p.m., 
and 4 to 10 p.m. to cut, fold, and stitch one gross. 
Rate : About Id. (average) per hour. Pays about Id. 
in Is. for thread and Is. 6d. a fortnight for sewing- 
machine. 

Case 36. Firm T. A.— Work: Blouses and overalls, 
stitched. Price : Blouses, Is., Is. 2d., &c., per dozen, 
supplying own thread. Time : About one hour to make 
one. Works five to six hours daily, and makes about 3s. 
weekly. Rate : About Id. per hour, less cost of thread. 

Case 163. Firm M A.— Work : Broad-hemming 
handkerchiefs. Price : 6d. and 9d. per gross. Time: Can 
do two dozen in half an hour (top speed, which cannot 
be kept up). Rate: 2d. and 3d. per hour, top speed. 
Pays hire-purchase for machine ; thread is given. 
Does similar work for Firm B 2 A., for which she has 
to provide thread. 

Case 201. Firm E 2 A. — Work : Stitching cushions 
and pillow-cases. Price : 8 d. per dozen. Time : Can 
stitch one dozen in three hours at top speed. Rate : 
2-|d. per hour, top speed, less thi-ead. 

CASES RELATING TO SHIRT AND COLLAR 
FINISHING. 

Case 204. FirmTIA. — Work: Making buttonholes 
in collars. Rate : 4d. for 3 dozen collars, or 36 holes. 
Time : A speedy worker, and calculates that her usual 
rate is 15 buttonholes in an hour, working steadily. 
Rate : If per hour. Collars are not so well paid as 
shirts : but she very seldom gets any shirts. 

Case 80. Firm Z 1 A. — Work: Making buttonholes. 
Price : Collars (three buttonholes on each), 3d. per dozen 
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shirts (12 to 15 buttonholes on each), Is. 6d. per dozen. 
Time : Considers herself a very speedy worker : can 
sew 1 dozen buttonholes in an hour. Rate : Id. to 
about l^d. per hour. 

_ Case 42. Firm L 2 A. — Work : Finishing shirts. 
Price : Making eight buttonholes and sewing four 
gussets on eacli shirt, 9d. per dozen shirts ; making six 
buttonholes, and sewing four gussets on each shirt, 
6d, per dozen shirts. Time taken : Can finish 1 dozen 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., stopping one hour at 
dinner-time. Rate : Averages about Id. per hour. 

Case 255. Firm R A. — Work : Stitches and finishes 
shirts, making six or seven buttonholes by hand and 
sewing on seven or eight buttons. Price : Is. 8 d. per 
dozen, thread given. Rate : Has timed herself, and 
makes about lid. per hour. An expert worker, who 
looked upon her work as well paid compared with 
other work. 

Case 198. Firm R. — Work : Shirt-finishing. These 
shirts, formerly 6d. per dozen, are now 7 d. per dozen. 
This worker says that she was told by the firm that they 
had raised prices. This occurred after the publication 
of Dr. Bailie’s report. 

(End of statement lianded in by witness.) 

56. (Mr. Cohen.) You took particulars of 270 cases 
out of about 3,300 workers. Will you tell us how you 
selected those particular cases ?• — I had no general 
method of selection. Generally speaking, if a worker 
talked to me freely about the work I took notes. 

57. Do you think that those 270 cases are typical 
average out-workers? — I think that they are typical 
except in one sense. I think that an outworker who is 
badly paid is more apt to talk and complain about' her 
work than a worker who is well paid. But only in that 
sense are they not typical. Otherwise they are typical, 
and average for each firm instanced. I also consider 
that the workers were of average skill and quickness, 
except where otherwise indicated. 

58. How many firms are included in the cases that 
you have given to us ? — About 70 firms. 

59. And the rates which you quoted are the typical 
average rates for the class of work ? — Yes. 

60. That is to say, you have not selected bad ones ? 
— No, I did not try to select bad ones at all. 

61. On what principle did you select the cases ? — 

I merely noted the cases as the workers happened to 
give definite facts to me. 

62. What authority have you for the statements of 
the rates of wages ? — I asked the workers how much 
they were paid. 

63. It was the workers themselves who gave you 
the information? — Yes. 

64. Except in cases where it was marked on the 
goods ?— Except where I saw the pay-books, or it was 
marked on the goods. 

65. Those cases are all specially ' mentioned, are 
they not ? — Yes. 

66. You have no reason to doubt that the informa- 
tion given you by the workers was correct ? — I checked 
the information given me, as far as possible, by 
comparing the evidence of one worker with that of 
another working for the same firm. I noted what 
another worker said. In some cases I made them do 
the work and timed them, and saw how long they took 
to do it. 

67. Does not the Particulars clause apply to the 
greater part of the work with which you have been 
dealing ?■ — It applies to a considerable portion of the 
work in Belfast, but not all. 

6S. You did not visit these home workers with the 
object of getting the rate of wages ? — No. 

69. You visited them in the course of your duties ? 

— Just in the course of inspection as sanitary sub- 
officer. 

70. Did you visit them more than once ? Are they 
well known to you ?• Yes, I know most of the outworkers 
m Belfast pretty well. 

71. Do they do their housework as well as this 
work ?— The majority of them do housework as well. 

72. When you give a rate of a penny per hour, for 
instance, you are assuming that they are "sitting 
steady ” ?— Yes. I always tried to get them to tell me 


what they could do sitting quite still for an hour and 
working. 

73. Have not you noticed in the • course of your 
visits that there is considerable variation in the rates 
of wages paid by different firms for the same class of 
work ? — Yes. The rate of pay by different films varies 
considerably. 

74. Do you consider that the rates you have given 
us in your statement represent the average or below 
the average ? — A rate as low as id. an hour is below 
the average for most classes of work. 

75. But on the whole they are average wages ? — 
Yes. 

76. I suppose one worker does not know what 
another is getting, otherwise it is difficult to understand 
why they should accept lower rates when higher rates 
are paid ? — There are different ways in which it works 
out. For instance, take firm D A. Workers have 
repeatedly told me that their thread -drawing is paid 
at a lower rate than that of firm C 2 A. The reason 
why they keep going to firm D A. is that they can 
get constant work there. There seems to be always 
a supply of work. The other firm has probably a 
sufficient number of workers. 

77. Do the workers generally continue working for 
the same film ?— Some of the workei-s work for several 
films, but generally they continue working for the 
same firm. 

78. Or the same series of firms ? — Yes. 

79. Is the work given out direct by the firm, or 
generally through agents?— In Belfast most of the 
work is given out by the firms. But there are a 
number of agents, chiefly for embroidery. That is the 
class of work that is chiefly given out by agents. 

80. The question of deductions for bad or spoilt 
work you have not come across? — I have not any 
definite evidence of that. I have heard workers say 
that they were fined, but I did not take any notes. 

81. When did you first draw attention in your 
reports to Dr. Bailie to the lowness of wages ? — For a 
number of years I have mentioned it. 

82. The report for the year 1909 is the first time 
that it was embodied in his report ? — No. It was 
mentioned in other reports, but not in such definite 
form. 

83. As far as your experience goes, has there been 
any tendency to alteration in the rate of wages dining 
the nine years of your experience ?— I did not take 
notes during the first years of my service with regard 
to rates, but during the last few years I have not 
noticed any great change. 

84. Do the employers in all these trades have to 
send lists of their outworkers to the local authority ? 
—Yes, under the Factory Act, as applied by the Home 
Office Order. They have not hitherto been compelled 
to send in lists of outworkers, if they are working on 
household linens. 

85. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Does this work con- 
stitute the chief part of the outworkers’ earnings ? Do 
the woiften do any other work as well for pay ? — There 
are four classes of workers : widows and spinsters 
depending on the work for their livelihood ; married 
women whose husbands are out of work ; women whose 
husbands are labourers earning small pay ; and there 
are' a few workers in better circumstances who work 
for pocket money. The larger section do it to 
supplement small pay. 

S6. Have you any experience of rates of pay in 
factories ? — No, I have no such information with 
regard to inside workers. 

87. Have these outworkers ever worked in the 
factory, or have they always worked at home ? — Some 
of the workers who have been factory workers, have 
become outworkers after marriage. 

88. (Chairman.) Passing now to methods of pay- 
ment, can you say whether the Home Office Order as 
to supplying Particulars of work and wages under the 
Factory Act is generally complied with ? — Latterly it 
has been in fairly general operation. 

89. The Home Office Order as to supplying these 
Particulars to the workers has up to now referred to 
made-up linen, cotton, and other goods which are 
regarded as wearing apparel ? — That is so. 
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90 But I believe that a fresh Order has now 
been signed extending the obligation to supply these 
Particulars to the eases of made-up linen, cotton, and 
other woods other than wearing apparel? — Yes, I 
understand that the Order has been signed, and that 
it comes into force in the middle of this month. 

91. Were the workers generally acquainted with 
the rate of pay which they were to receive during the 
period when you held office under the Belfast Corpora- 
tion?— A general statement is difficult. Some work 
was, of course, under the Home Office Particulars 
Order, and some was not. 

92. Did you find that the Order applying to 
wearing apparel was usually complied with ?— Where 
the firms worked with wearing apparel only, the 
Particulars Order was generally complied with. I had 
to point out to the Factory Inspectors cases where it 
was not complied with. The employees of firm P 1 A., 
which works entirely with household linen, have 
repeatedly complained to me that they have no idea 
of the rate of payment for the outwork they were 
doing— generally clipping. 

93. Did you find that the fact that agents intervene 
between employers and outworkers occasioned any 
special want of compliance with the Home Office 
Particulars Order ?— The agents, being largely women 
of no business training, were perhaps slack in the 
matter, and even if they had had their attention drawn 
to the Order, they may, perhaps, after a time have 
ceased complying with it. 

94. In the course of your work did you come across 
any cases of infringement Of the Truck Acts ?— I did 

110t 95. I should like to ask you as to the employment of 
children at this outwork. What can you tell us ?— I 
have been told that children are not employed in this 
work at Belfast to such an extent as in other districts, 
but they, undoubtedly, do a considerable amount of the 
thread- drawing and clipping. Cases 136 and 213 are 
instances of regular and prolonged work on the part of 
the children, and Mrs. G., of -r-— Street, also kept her 
children continuously at work. While most of the work 
done by the children is carried on after school hours, it 
is a regular practice with some of the mothers to keep 
one or two children at home from school for one or two 
days in the week in order to help with the work or to 
carry it to and from the warehouses. 

96. Did you take any actual notes as to the employ- 
ment of children ? — During the latter fortnight of 
November 1910 I noted the cases of children employed 
during school hours at this outwork, which I happened 
to find when inspecting outworkers. I give the notes 
which I made on those occasions : — 1. A boy of school 
age clipping. His mother said he had been kept at 
home because he was late for school through going to 
the warehouse with work. 2. A boy of school age 
clipping, His mother said she kept him a,t home for one 
day each week to help her with the clipping: 

97. I understand that clipping is more easily done 
by children than by adults ? — It is as easily done. 
Children are clever at it. It is not difficult work. 

98. Have you any other cases ? — Case 3 : Two little 
girls, the eldest 10 years old, thread- drawing handker- 
chiefs. The mother was working in a warehouse. To 
find the amount of pay earned by these children, I 
timed’ the eldest girl while she drew some threads, and 
calculated that it would take her three hours and twelve 
minutes to earn Id. She said she always helped her 
mother to work ; her mother drew the first threads, 
which are the most difficult, and she drew the others. 
She was undersized and pun)', and just out of hospital. 

99. You say that she took three hours and a half to 
earn Id. ? — I calculated that. She drew one side of a 
handkerchief for me to see. 

100. Do you mean that she worked hard con- 
tinuously during that time ? —She just kept on working. 
She was not a skilled worker at all. I made her draw 

The witnef 


the threads from one side of a handkerchief. I took 
the time and the amount of money paid per dozen 
handkerchiefs, and calculated from that. 

101. Then as to other cases ? — Case 4 : A little girl 
clipping valences. Her father was out of work ; her 
mother had gone out to work, and she stayed at home 
to mind the baby and clip. Her father told me he had 
got a notice from the school authorities about her. 5. A 
boy of 10 years clipping ; his mother said he had no boots, 
and was trying “ to clip the price of a pair.” Case 6 : 
A boy of school-age thread- drawing. Cases 7 and 8 : 
Boys of 13 years thread- drawing . Case 9 : I met two 
boys about 9 or 10 years old carrying parcels to ware- 
houses. One of the boys was small, and seemed much 
overloaded, taking frequent rests at window-sills, &c. 

I felt the weight of the parcels, and found them so 
heavy that I could not have carried them any distance. 
Case 10: A little girl of five years of age clipping 
handkerchiefs ; the woman of the house said that her 
eldest daughter, who was at school, helped her with the 
clipping before and after school hours. Case 11 : A 
girl of 12 thread-drawing. Her mother was a widow 
with six children, and was compelled to keep the girl 
at home in order to earn sufficient money. Cases 12, 
13, and 14 : Girls of 9 and 13 years thread-drawing, 
and a girl of 13 clipping. The above cases were noted 
as instances of work dining school hours. 

102. You have told us that these cases were 
collected during a fortnight in November 1910. Do 
you think that you could have amplified these cases 
if you had made further investigation? — Yes. This 
fortnight was not in any way selected, and may be 
taken as typical. 

103. (Mr. Cohen.) How do the women obtain work ? 
Do they have to go the warehouses to get it? — They 
go to the warehouses to get it. 

104. Does that mean a long joui-ney in some cases ? 
— The majority of the workers work within a short 
distance of the warehouses. Some have to come a very 
considerable distance. I hear repeated complaints 
about waiting for work. They have to wait at the 
warehouses for a considerable time before they get 
the work. 

105. They get paid, I suppose, when they take the 
work back? — The method of payment varies in the 
case of different firms. Some firms pay at once when 
the work is taken back : other firms pay once a week. 

106. In Dr. Bailie’s report for the year 1909 there 
is a statement as to the rate of pay for making up 
shirts. It says, “Nor is this a cheap class of goods. 
“ The shirts are of fine quality, for which the buying 
“ public has to give a good price.” Are you able to 
say anything about the price at which the shirts, which 
you refer to in your statement, are sold in the shops,? 
— No, not definitely, but they were not the cheap 
Galatea shirt. 

107. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do these workers 
have wage-books in their possession ? — The methods by 
which the firms giye Particulars of payment vary ; some 
have pay-books, some have dockets, and some have the 
price marked on the goods. 

108. Did you see any of these ? — Yes. 

109. Is it invariably the case that one or the other 
of these methods of payment obtains ?— Where the 
work comes under the Particulars clause, one or other 
of those systems is generally carried out. 

110. Did you see any other fine or good wort being 
done ? — Yery fine embroidery is not done in Belfast to 1 
any extent. Where I say “ fine work ” in any of the 
evidence, I mean as fine as that. (Sanding a hand- 
kerchief to the Committee.) 

111. I call that fine work ? — I call it good work. 

112. You see the stitches put side by side very 
closely and finely. Have you made any inquiries as to 
the effect of this work on the eyesight of the workers ? 
— No definite or systematic inquiries. 

is withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday, 10th November 1911, at 12 o’clock. 
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Friday, lOtK November 1911. 

At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


•PRESENT : 


Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mi. W. S. Cohen. | Mrs. L. Deane-Streateeild. 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder. (Secretary). 

Mr. W. J. McCaghey (one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories), examined. 


113. Chairman.) You are one of His Majesty’s 
inspectors of factories in Manchester ?— That is so. 

1 1 1. I understand that previously to going to 
Manchester you were located as inspector in the Belfast 
district ? — Yes. 

115 How long were you located in the Belfast 
district P— For nearly five years— from June 1906 to 
May 1911. 

116. Will you describe to us what part of the 
' Belfast district you inspected. First as to Belfast 

City ?— Roughly speaking, my visits extended over a 
third of Belfast. 

117. Then with regard to the outlying country 

mmm mmsm 


the Secretary of State, with perhaps slight modifications 
in individual cases, and had an organised system of 
sanitary inspection. Outside Belfast, however, the 
sanitary conveniences were to me a source of difficulty • 
45 of my visits^ revealed defects in this respect. Thirty-’ 
seven of the 45 irregularities outside Belfast were for 
breaches of one or more of the terms of the Sanitary 
Accom modation Order — for example, lighting, screening, 
ventilation, or cleanliness. The last mentioned was m 
certain localities, a recurring objection. 

124 These details appear to comprise all those 
specially relating to hygienic, conditions. Can you say 
in general terms whether they are as satisfactory i 
those obtaining in similar factories and - ' ' 


urban and rural districts of Lurgan, and Moira “rural 
district. I also made some visits in Portadown urban 
district during the first two years. I also made a few 
isolated visits in County Antrim, and in my first year 
a few visits in County Donegal. My visits to Antrim 
were mostly last year and in Donegal in my first year. 

118. I believe that nrevinnslv I,. 1 -, 


n other districts of 


unfavourably with those obtaining i 
which I have had experience. 

125. Now, you have made certain further notes with 
regard to irregularities in the general conditions of 
working. I notice that there are 108 cases which come 

under the heading of “ fencing of machinery ”'? Yes • 

56 of these cases vefovro,! A- .. .1 


rl o r , -A , . -^uegai m my nrst year. under the heading of “ fencing of machinerv ”'P y M 

tela? s^lr 


were you not?— Yes, I was for 13 years 
trade in County Down. 

.} 19, 1 ® ee , from the table in your statement of 
evidence that during your official connection with the 
Belfast district you paid 776 visits to factories and 
workshops?— Yes. I paid 401 visits to factories and 
workshops in Belfast City and 375 outside the city 
Many of these visits were in reference to special 
matters, e.y., hours worked, accidents, complaints 
collection of air samples, &o. 

120. Are these a selected number of visits from your 
ordinary routine work, confined especially to the 
makmg-up industries ? — Yes. 

,, 121 ’ Now, with regard to the hygienic conditions of 
these lactones and workshops, T observe from your 
statement of evidence that you discovered during the 776 




,, i - uuu wui-Ksnops coming within 

the scope of the Inquiry the following cases of 
infringement of the Factory Act ; first, 50 cases of 
failure to observe the requirements as to lime -washing 
and cleansing ?— Yes. There appeared to be no excuse 
beyond carelessness for this infringement. 

122. Then (2) I see that you quote 32 cases where 
the minimum temperature was not reached in the 
lactones ?— That is so. In nine cases no artificial heat 
was provided, and in 23 the means of heating was 
insufficient or unsuitable from a hygienic standpoint, 
.b lueless gas stoves were frequently observed. 

i-3. (3) You have mentioned that there were 47 
cases where the sanitary conveniences were defective ? 

les, only two, however, were noted in Belfast- the 
remainder were outside the city. It must be remein- 


sewmg machines. Accidents from this source are not 
numerous, but when they do occur they are usually 
serious. The remaining 52 defects related to other 
parts of the plant, and the conditions under this head 
were, I think, no more unfavourable than in other 
branches of industry. 

126. Did you take any notice in the course of your 
visits as to the sufficiency and suitability of the means 
of escape in case of fire ?— Yes. I had occasion to refer 
six cases to the local authorities ; one to the Belfast 
Council and five to district councils outside Belfast, 
these were cases where I thought the mean's of exit 
were not sufficient and suitable in cases of emergency, 
and where the local authority as the responsible party 
ought to be asked to definitely fulfil their responsibility, 
l-i. Are these all the cases you have to report out 
the 776 visH.s v™, 1 


Too Tv j J „ I • — ies ’ Tilese are all. 

, . Nid you find any cases of infringement of 
section 31, subsection (2), of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, by which it is enacted that a woman or 
young person who works the full legal period in the 
factory or workshop shall not, before or afterwards, be 
employed outside in the business of the factory on the 
same day ? I discovered 11 irregularities under this 
heading, but I am afraid that they by no means 
represented the extent of this kind of illegal work. 

129. Will you say why you think they did not 
represent all the cases of this overtime work?— I dis- 
covered these 11 irregularities while making visits to 
the houses of outworkers. The large majority of the 
workers are on piece work, and where, as in the case of 
handkerchiefs, the materials are compact and the work 
doue in the fecini-v L A- • ... 


bored t-int mTfl n y \. *? lust be r emem- hand 

responsible for seeing to the sufficiency and suits hi li tv u* 06 fol< ? ln ? a “ d Rawing, the temptation to take work 

of sanitary accommodation in factories and workshop^ tiblT “* “ gWi t0 a Zeal ° US worker > almosfc ilTesis - 

city performed their duties'undei^ tlfis^t^d^t^zral 6 l 3 ° f . Is ifc P ossifcle for the worker to obtain 

They adopted the standard laid down by the Order of wnfpl fl ° m al ) otl ? er employer, and so defeat what 
7 Ulcler 0± would appear to be the intention of the Act ?— It is. 
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10 November 1911.] 


Mr. W. J. McCaghey. 


[ Continued . 


Section 31 does not appear to cover the case of a 
worker (a) doing work at home for another employer 
after she has been working in the factory or workshop 
for the full legal period ; and (b) taking work home on 
Saturday, when she stops for the week, as she usually 
does, at the beginning of the nominal dinner-hour. I 
believe the practices referred to under (a) prevail to a 
considerable extent in two or three localities. 

131. What localities are they ? — The two localities 
I have in my mind at the moment arc Newtownards 
urban district and Lurgan urban and rural districts. 

132. What kind of work is it that they take home ? — 
Principally such work as over-seaming, vice-folding, and 
thread drawing of handkerchiefs. 

133. Then we are to understand that the worker 
after doing a full legal day's work in a factory or work- 
shop, frequently takes work home to do in the evenings, 
and to all intents and purposes becomes a home worker ? 
Yes. The practice occurs, I am afraid, to a consider- 
ably greater extent than is represented by the 11 
irregularities referred to. 

134. Have you any reason to suppose that collu- 
sion ever exists between the employers and the workers 
to evade the provisions of the Factory Act in this 
manner ? — Perhaps it would be going rather far to say 
that there is actual collusion between the employer per- 
sonally and his workers, but I believe that managers 
and other persons in authority in factories connive at, 
if they do not encourage, this evasion of the Act. I 
had occasion to prosecute a firm for a breach of this 
provision, and the evidence of the foreman concerned 
was to the effect that each night, shortly befose closing 
time, he gave out 70 dozens of handkerchiefs to be 
folded by inside workers, and made no inquiries as to 
where the work was done. 

135. How assuming that there is no such collusion, 
could not the employer make arrangements to see that 
no work is taken out of the factory by his workpeople ? 
— Yes. It is simply a question of discipline and 
willingness to comply with the law. 

136. Did you come across cases in which the 
employer made any such arrangements, with a view to 
preventing the infringement of the Act in this respect ? 
— Not beyond the posting up of notices prohibiting the 
practice, when his attention was drawn to it. It is 
frequently the case in certain localities for a worker to 
do work after factory hours for another employer, this 
practice presumably not being contrary to section 31 of 
the Factory Act. Occasionally also the worker may 
assist other members of her family in any out-work 
which they may be doing. 

137. Do you think that the workers frequently take 
work home on a Saturday at the dinner hour ? — No, I 
do not. Most of the workers devote Saturday afternoon 
to other work. 

138. Have you any reason to suppose that doing 
this work outside the factory in the evening affects 
in any way the health of the worker, or her efficiency 
to do her ordinary work in the factory ? — As to health 
I cannot say. As to efficiency I believe it has a serious 
effect. I received two complaints from managers of 
textile factories on the subject ; one was a spinner, the 
other a weaver. In the district concerned there is a 
large amount, of home work and the managers wished 
to know if the law was powerless to deal with their 
workers doing work at home for other employers, as 
they sat up late at night folding and drawing handker- 
chiefs and were as a consequence fagged for their work 
during the day. 

139. Did the factory inspectors ever take any 
resolute action with regard to the infringement of this 
part of the Act ? — Yes. About 31 years ago we sent 
a circular letter of warning to all employers to whom 
the provision applied. 

140. Did you find that it had the desired effect ? — 
It had a good effect. 

141. Does any illegal practice obtain with regard to 
work being insisted upon by the employers during meal 
time P — Where workers are not machinists, and there- 
fore not depending on power for their work, illegal 
work during the dinner hour is to be expected, 
especially in those factories and workshops where the 


workers are allowed to take their mid-day meal in the 
workroom. 

142. But did you find, from your own personal 
observation and knowledge, that the workers were 
allowed to work during meal hours ? — Yes. I found a 
number of cases where work was being done during the 
meal hour. 

143. Did you prosecute for .any such irregularities ? 
— No, we did not, because the onus of proving illegal 
employment at meal-times is thrown on the inspector, 
which makes it very difficult to sustain a case. 

144. Is the meal hour always the same in this 
industry ? — The meal hour is nearly always the same 
— from 1 to 2 p.m. 

145. You are aware that in section 63, sub-section (1), 
of the Factory and Workshop Act it is enacted that no 
young person under the age of 16, or a child, may be 
employed for more than seven or thirteen work days 
“unless the occupier of the factory has obtained a 
“ certificate, in the prescribed form, of the fitness of 
“ the young person or child for employment in that 
factory ” ? — Yes. I noted 12 irregularities under this 
head. They appear to have been due either to careless- 
ness or to a desire to avoid incurring the certifying 
surgeon’s fee. 

146. Were the certificates ever entirely dispensed 
with, and the young persons employed in the factory 
without any medical examination ? — They were employed 
without any medical examination until the time of my 
visit. 

147. I understand you to say in your statement of 
evidence that the half-time employment of children is 
not generally in vogue ? — It is not generally in vogue. 

148. It is, in fact, confined to one or two restricted 
areas ? — Yes. 

149. Have you noticed any irregularities in this 
respect? — Yes, I noticed six irregularities — failure to 
obtain the weekly school attendance certificates. 

150. Did any of these irregularities occur in Belfast 
City ? — No. 

151. I understand that in regard to the rates of 
payment and the earnings of the operatives you' have 
no information to give the Committee ? — No. 

152. I suppose that your duties as factory inspec- 
tor did not bring you into direct connection with the 
rates of payment and earnings of the workers in the 
factories ? — No, except in relation to deductions from 
wages with reference to the Truck Acts. 

153. I will ask you some questions on the Truck 
Acts presently, but first let us touch on the Particulars 
which have to be supplied by the employer to the 
employee. Now, I understand that the only Particulars 
Order in operation until quite recently in regard to 
the making-up of linen, &c., was that which applied to 
wearing apparel ? — That is so. 

154. The Order in connection with the making-up of 
linen, cotton, and similar goods, other than wearing 
apparel, was only signed quite recently, and comes 
into operation in the middle of this month ? — Yes. 

155. Is it the case that handkerchiefs are con- 
sidered to be wearing apparel ? — Yes ; for the purpose 
of the Factory Act, handkerchiefs have been re- 
cognised to be wearing apparel. 

156. Will you please tell us of any cases which 
you have noted as to irregularities in the matter of 
Particulars of work and wages in connection with 
the making-up of wearing apparel ? — I have noted 30 
irregularities under the heading of “Particulars of 
work and wages ” ; but I am inclined to think that 
this important provision is probably much more 
seriously disregarded than that number of cases would 
indicate. 

157. What is the plan generally in practice with 
regard to supplying Particulars ? — Pass-books are 
generally provided for the workers, the intention pre- 
sumably being that Particular’s of work and wages 
should be written in the pass-book when the work is 
given out; but it was a common thing to find that 
such entries were not made until after the work was 
returned to the person in charge of the room. 

158. Was it possible, in those cases that you have 
mentioned, for the Particulars to be entered when the 
work was given out ? — It was quite possible. 
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159. Could you say whether, on the whole, the 
workers in these factories are sufficiently acquainted 
with the rate of wages before their work is returned ? 
- — I think that, generally speaking, in factories the 
worker is aware of the rate of wages to be paid. 

160. If the articles vary, is it not difficult then for 
the workpeople to know exactly what they are going 
to make ?— Yes, it is difficult, and I take it that the 
object of the Particulars Clause is to meet that 
difficulty. 

161. On the whole do you think that the Irish 
workers are as fully possessed of the rate of wages 
as the English workers ? — 1 think that the Irish worker 
is on the whole not placed at any greater disadvantage 
than the English worker by reason of any omission to 
observe this provision. 

162. Did you always ascertain whether the Parti- 
culars Order was complied with when you visited a 
factory ?— Yes, speaking generally, when a routine 
visit was paid. 

163. You found only 30 irregularities out of 776 
visits. How do you account for that ? — Thirty irregu- 
larities out of 776 visits do not seem many, but the 
explanation is simple. Inspection under the various 
sections of the Factory Act is necessarily by sample. 
Time will not permit of more than one or two workers’ 
books being examined in one factory, or of more than 
one or two workers being questioned, and very often it 
happens that the books, picked up at random, are in 
order and that factory would for that occasion be 
regarded as regular in this respect. 

164. I understood you to say, in your statement of 
evidence, that some of the employers charge the 
workers for these pass-books. I suppose that that is 
not an actual infringement of the Factory Act ?— It is 
open to doubt whether the charge is legitimate or not, 
but I have usually by persuasion induced occupiers of 
factories to discontinue it. 

165. I will now ask you a few questions in connec- 
tion with the Truck Acts. Can you tell us anything 
particular that you noted ? — There was one case of 
payment in goods. The occupier of a handkerchief 
factory in a small town made deductions from the 
wages c# some workers who had obtained goods on 
credit in a drapery shop owned by the occupier’s 
brothers. 

166. Have you any other cases ? — There was a case 
of a deduction for rent without agreement. This was 
a purely technical offence, no hardship being inflicted. 
Then I found 18 cases of illegal deductions for materials 
supplied to the workers at more than cost price to 
be used in the course of their employment. These 
were, I think, inexcusable offences, and some of them 
were very glaring. Thread was the material for 
which these excessive deductions were made . The worst 
examples were : Case A, cost of thread to employer, 
3|d. per cop ; worker charged 4£<f. That was an over- 
charge of f d. Case B, cost of thread to employer, 4 hd ■ 
worker charged 6d., overcharge, 1 id. Case C, the 
same material, cost to employer, Shd. per cop ; worker 
charged 4 $<Z., an overcharge of lj-d. 

167. Would you say that this system was general? 
—No. Charging for thread is by no means general in 
the north of Ireland. In Belfast some of the largest 
and best employers make no charge either for thread 
or needles, which is another item, and in Lurgan such 
charges are unknown. 

168. Would you say that it was easy to check these 
charges ?— No ; it is very difficult. As the law at 
present stands, if an employer declines to produce his 
invoice for the thread, there is no possibility of our 
workers 1118 ^ actual cosfc wit1 ' what he charges the 

169 But is not the cost of thread deducted from 
•tiie v orkers wages, and would not that be shown in their 
wages books . —Yes. m most cases the cost of the thread 
is deducted from the workers’ wages, and it would be 
shown m their wages books. In a few cases they pay 
for it over the counter. Under either system, failing 
the production ot the invoice for the thread, there is no 
effective check. 

a®; Do y° u think that this system of charges or 
deductions for such material as thread should be 


permitted ? — No. I agree with the conclusion of the 
Truck Committee that these charges should be abolished. 

171. (Mr. Cohen.). You say that some of the largest 
and best employers in Belfast make no charge. Can 
you tell us how they get over the difficulty about the 
waste of material ? — I think it is by better discipline 
and better control. In one of these cases to which I 
have referred, we prosecuted an offender and got a 
conviction. The other offenders for various reasons 
were not proceeded against. 

172. (Chairman.) I understand that no deduction 
whatever can be made from the wages of an employee, 
unless there is a previously existing contract on the 
lines laid down by the Truck Acts ?— That is so. 

173. Will 3 'ou tell us of any cases you have noted 
in this connection ? — I have notes of 41 irregularities 
in this matter ; 34 in Belfast and seven outside Belfast. 

174. Do you find that the employers observe the 
law on this point ? — I do not, but there is no reason 
why they should not. The wording of the section on 
the subject is very definite, and that of the Abstracts 
equally so ; yet the fact remains that a contract notice 
(«) properly drawn up, (6) affixed in the works ; with 
(c) a copy served on each worker, as prescribed, is a 
condition of affairs seldom encountered. I should like 
to mention again that the number of cases must not 
be taken as representing the extent to which the law is 
disobeyed, but, as I formerly explained, the factory 
inspectors have not time to make thorough investiga- 
tions into all sections of the Acts. 

175. Have you any information as to any fines or 
deductions for damaged work ? — I found comparatively 
little fining and very few deductions for bad or damaged 
work in the making-up industry. This is remarkable, 
seeing that such fines and deductions are so prevalent 
in the spinning and weaving ends of the trade. A 
prosecution dr two instituted some years ago seemed to 
have had a good effect. 

176. I understand that the evidence which you have 
given to the Committee so far exclusively applies to 
work_done in factories or workshops ?— That is so. 

177. Now I will ask you a few questions in regard to 
outwork in the making-up trades. Will you tell us 
first how many visits you paid to outworkers and 
to contractors or agents who distributed work to the 
outworkers ? — I have notes of 173 visits to outworkers, 
and of 34 to contractors or agents. 

.178. What districts were these visits principally 
paid m ? — A few of the visits were made in County 
Donegal, which was in the Belfast district until 3h years 
ago, but the majority were in Armagh and Down. 

179. Was the inspection thorough and systematic? 
—No. The visits were, owing to the pressure of other 
work, haphazard and were usually sandwiched between 
calls at factories, or were made in what otherwise would 
have been regarded as spare time. 

180. What impression did. you obtain from these 
visits ?— They only touched the fringe of the subject 
really, but they demonstrated to me the important part 
which outwork played in the lives of the women 
workers m the north of Ireland. 

181. To what subjects were your visits particularly 
directed ?— My visits were principally concerned with 
(a) Particulars of work and wages, ( b ) Truck Acts, 
(c) hours worked by protected persons in those homes 
which might be designated “ Domestic workshops.” 

182. What are domestic workshops? — Briefly, a 
domestic workshop is a workshop on the premises of a 
dwelling-house in which the only persons employed are 
members of the family dwelling there. 

183. Will you kindly say something as to the 
Particulars of work and wages ?— In the 173 visits I 
discovered 26 irregularities in regard to the Particulars 
of work and wages. This irregularity in the case of 
an outworker is much more serious than it is likely 
to be in a factory. In the latter, labour is more or 
less in the mass, and therefore more ready to make 
grievances of this kind articulate. The outworker 
on the other hand is isolated, especially in sparsely 
populated rural districts, and, without an observance 
of the terms of the Particulars Order, is at the mercy 
of an agent. 
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184. What is precisely the seriousness of the 
irregularity to which you refer P— The seriousness of 
the irregularity lies in the fact that the outworker may 
be left in complete ignorance as to the amount of 
wages to be paid. 

185. Is there any difficulty in the agents supplying 
the Particulars of work and wages P — There is no 
insuperable difficulty. The manufacturer or merchant 
supplies the agent with au invoice, showing the price 
to 1 be paid for each grade in the parcel of goods 
forwarded to the agent, but the latter, either through 
ignorance or other causes, seldom furnishes written 
Particulars of work and wages with the small quantity 
of "oods handed to each worker. 

°186. I understand that you are referring solely to 
the Particulars of work and wages applicable to the 
making-up of wearing apparel ? — Yes, that is so. Had 
the Order which comes into force on the loth November 
been in force during my time in Ireland, the irregu- 
larities would have been much greater than I have 
shown, as a large number of the 173 outworkers visited 
were doing work, which up till now did not come within 
the Particulars clause. 

187. Have you ever come across outworkers wlio 
did not know exactly to what sum they would be entitled 
for the work in hand ? — Yes, I have. 

188. Will you tell us of any of them? — I have 
frequently interviewed outworkers who were uncertain 
as to what they would receive. 

189. Were you able to take any steps with the 34 
agents that you have spoken about ? — Yes, I was able 
to induce some agents to adopt the pass-book system 
of notifying Particulars of work and wages, although 
there are difficulties in the way of its universal adoption. 

190. Will you kindly indicate what these difficulties 
are ? — There should be no difficulty if the worker was 
provided with a book in which the agent entered 
the Particulars of the work and wages to be paid, and 
that book was kept exclusively for this purpose. 

191. (Mr. Cohen.) With regard to these 173 visits to 
outworkers, could you say roughly to what particular 
branches of the wearing-apparel trade they apply ? — 
Handkerchiefs and fancy linens principally. 

192. Does that include embroidery and thread 
drawing ? — Yes. 

193. (Chairman.) You mentioned just now a pass- 
book system for entering the Particulars of work and 
wages for the employee. Do you think that that is the 
best system that could be adopted ? — Yes, I think it is 
the most satisfactory system from every point of view. 
There is practically no other way of doing it where the 
parcel of goods received from the manufacturer or 
merchant has to be broken up into small quantities. 

194. Did you ever find that the workers were in 
doubt as to whether the agent always paid the wages 
which his principal intended he should pay? — Yes, I 
found some workers who were suspicious that the agent 
was underpaying them. Apparently, however, the law 
does not at present cover this contingency. 

195. In what way does the law fail to protect the 
worker ? — The bargain, if there is a bargain, is made 
between the agent and the worker. 

196. On what terms does the agent usually act for 
the manufacturer ? — The agent is, as a rule, paid 10 per 
cent, commission for his trouble, out of which he some- 
times defrays the cost of carriage of the goods one way. 

197. Now I will ask you for some information under 
the second heading which you mentioned, namely, 
Truck. What have you to say on this matter ? — As 
the Committee are aware, outworkers are excluded 
from the protection of the Truck Acts, unless it can 
be shown that they have contracted personally with the 
employer to execute the work or labour. Such a 
personal contract could very rarely be proved if a case 
were defended before the magistrates. So it is difficult 
to tabulate the number of irregularities. 

198. What is the usual type of infringement of the 
Truck Acts ? — The type most commonly encountered 
is that of the paying of wages in goods. 

199. Can you tell us from your own personal experi- 
ence of any cases of this kind ? — County Down I found 
to be a notorious centre for the practice. Many of the 
agents conduct a shop or store for the sale of groceries. 


<fcc., the agency being used as a means of attracting 
custom to the shop. Those workers who insist upon 
payment in cash and who leave little or none of their 
wages in their agent’s store are in various ways treated 
differently from those who fall in with the agent’s 
policy. 

200. This is a very serious declaration to make. 
Do you make it from your own personal knowledge ? 
— -I do. A great many of the agents adopt this 
system. 

201. You mentioned that the agents treat the 
workers who do not fall in with their views in various 
ways differently from those who do fall in with them. 
Will you tell us what you mean by this ? — The prin- 
cipal distinction drawn between a worker who would not 
deal in the agent's shop and a worker who would do 
so, was, I found, that the former worker did not get 
the best paid work, if there were a choice of work, and 
in slack times had to go without work. The worker 
who took her wages in goods got the preference. 

202. I understand that you have a few cases to cite ? 
—Yes ; the following are copies of declarations taken 
from outworkers on the same day (4th April 1908) 
and in the same locality : “ On Saturday, 4th inst., I 
“ was due 3s. 9 d. in cash for initials on handkerchiefs. 

“ I did not receive any cash, but got os. worth of goods 
“ (groceries) and handed (employer) Is. 3d. to balance. 

“ This is my practice every week." (2) “ On Saturday 
“ last, 4tli April 1908, I was due 6s. 2d. for sewing 
“ and flowering, namely, 2 dozen autographs, 3s. ; 

monogram on tea-cloth, lOd. ; l T v dozens of initials, 

2s. 4 d. I was not paid the 6s. 2d. in cash, as I had 
“ already got more than this amount in groceries, and 
“ I was "simply credited with it. I have a running 
“ account.” (3) “ On Saturday, 4th inst., I was due 
“ 4s. llcZ. for flowering. I received 3s. 6 d. in cash and 
« Is. 5 d. in grocery goods. This is my usual practice.” 
(4) “ During the week ended Friday, 3rd April, I 
“ ‘ flowered ’ 3 dozen of pillow-slip ends at Is. 6 d. per 
“ dozen, and half a dozen at Is., amounting to 5s. 6cZ. in 
“ all. I did not get paid in cash, but got 5s. 6<Z. worth 
“ of grocery goods. This is my practice every week.” 

203. (Mr. Cohen.) You say that workers who insist 
upon paymeut by cash are at a disadvantage. Do you 
say that from information which has been given to you 
by the workers themselves ? — Yes. ■ 

204. (Chairman.) Does the system that you have 
been speaking of have a tendency to lower wages ? 
— It would seem so, for this reason : the agent who 
has a shop is at an advantage compared with the 
shopkeeper who has no agency. The shopkeeper who 
has no agency sooner or later realises this, and takes 
the first opportunity of going to Belfast and finding 
out the merchant who supplies his neighbouring shop- 
keeper with work, and he offers to do this work at a 
less cost to the merchant than his neighbour is doing it 
at, with the result that he pays his workers a lower 
figure. 

205. Have you read Dr. Agnew’s report on the 
hours sometimes worked by children in Lurgan ? — Yes. 

206. Do you corroborate what he says ? — Yes, I do. 

207. Have you anything to tell us particularly in 
connection with it?— My report for 1907 deals with 
that. It is as follows: — “The home employment of 
“ children on thread drawing and similar work received 
“ attention during the year. In a report on the sub- 
“ ject, Dr. Agnew, the Superintendent Medical Officer 
“ of Health for the Urban District of Lurgan, referred 
“ to the miserable conditions under which children 
“ worked, after school hours, at home. On several 
“ nights during. 1907 I visited a number of dwellings 
“ and found that Dr. Agnew had in no way exagger- 
“ ated the state of affairs. In what he described as 
“ the ‘ loAver class of houses, not fit to harbour children 
“ at any time,’ I found very young children working 
“ after 10 p.m. On Good Friday, I found three 
“ brothers of 12, 9, and 7 years of age,_ with their 
“ mother, drawing handkerchiefs at 8.45 p.m., and 
“ they had been working from 9 o’clock that morning. 
“ The father was given a copy of the Domestic Work- 
« shop Abstract; but on revisit seven months later. 
“ the same members of the family were found at work 
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after 9 p.m. We prosecuted the father for em- 
“ Ploying a child under 12 years of age, but the 
“ magistrates decided by a majority (the resident 
magistrate dissenting) that the work was not carried 
on so regularly as to constitute the house a work- 
“ shop, and that under section 114, it was exempted. 
“ The resident magistrate expressed, what I believe to 
be the general opinion of medical men, clergy, and 
school officials, that this system of home employment 
“ is injurious to the children. Many of the employers 
" of home workers recognise this, and one of them 
“ informed me that he had noticed a distinct deteriora- 
'• tion in the physique of this class,” 

208. (Mr. Cohen.) I understand that thread drawing 
was formerly done in the factory, but has gradually 
passed into the homes of the workers. Can you say 
why ? -From inquiries I made in Lurgan I ascertained 
that this work was formerly done in the factory, but as 
trade increased in the town, and the supply of workers 
for factory work became loss, the thread drawing 
gradually passed into the homes, because it was work 
lliat could be done by married women and by children 
of very immature years. 

209. And the pay was gradually reduced? — The 
P_ a y was inevitably reduced gradually under these 
circumstances. 

210. Does this statement that you have made about 
the employment of children in Lurgan apply to other 
parts of the north of Ireland ?— No, not to the same 
extent. Thread drawing is largely a Lurgan trade. 
In Portadown and Dromore, which are neighbourin'!' 
districts, there is a similar class of work carried on, 
but to a smaller extent. 

211. (Chairman.) Did you take any fm'ther action 
after the magisterial decision referred to in your report ? 
—No. In view of that decision I ceased making these 
after-hour visits in Lurgan, but I believe the effect 
created was good. There is still, however, room for 
much improvement, as is shown by a comparison of 
the school attendance in Lurgan with that of the 
adjacent town of Banbridge, where there is no home 
work. In Lurgan the average attendance during 1910 
was 72 per cent, of those on the school rolls ; while in 
Banbridge it was 81 • 3 per cent. This is an appreciable 
difference, even after allowing for an epidemic of 
measles in the former town. 

212. Have you anything to tell us about other 
classes of home work in the north of Ireland, as 
regards hours of employment of children and young 


persons . — I have nothing to say which would be of 
interest to the Committee, as the other classes of home 
work in the north of Ireland are usually of a more 
skilled character and therefore can only be done 
efficiently by women. 

213. Is it not the case that the children assist the 
parents in some of the more skilled work ? — Not to any- 
thing like the same extent as in Lurgan. 

214. What is the attitude of the local authorities in 
the north of Ireland in regard to administering those 
provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act for which 
they are responsible ?— My best answer to that question 
is to quote to you part of the report which I made to 
the chief inspector for the year 1907 : “ The sanitary 
“ authority for the city of Belfast acts promptly on 

any representations we make to them, but the same 
“ cannot be said of the smaller councils in Ulster; and 
“ those parts of the Act for the administration of which 
local authorities are responsible, are almost a dead 
“ letfcei ' in some of the rural and sm'all urban districts. 
In many instances no workshop registers are kept • 
no official is held responsible for the inspection of 
“ workshops, and the sanitary condition of these places 
is assumed to be satisfactory until we advise to the 
“ contrary. The employment of outworkers is general 
in Ulster, but, outside Belfast, systematic inspection 
of their homes is not commonly undertaken by the 
“ local authorities. In many districts lists of out- 
“ workers are not insisted upon, and those forwarded 
by conscientious employers are ignored. The most 
“ important towns have adopted section 22 of the Public 
“ Health Act of 1890, thus taking the initiative out of 
our hands in regard to sanitary accommodation. Yet 
some of these authorities neglect inspection of the 
“ sanitary arrangements of factories under then- 
jurisdiction, and even when we notify irregularities, 
remedial action is frequently slow. In a letter recently 
‘‘ received,, the clerk of a local council frankly remarks 
‘ that this council is inclined to leave matters of this 
' ‘ mature entirely in the hands of your department. ’ ” 

I believe that . there is little or no improvement in this 
respect, and in confirmation I would refer you to the 
report for ifi 10 of Dr. Agnew, the Medical Superinten- 
dmit Officer of Health for Lurgan, in which he states : 
“Aothmghasyetbeendone to enforce the provisions 
of the Factory Acts in this district. No register of 
“ workshops is kept, nor are there any facilities for 
the supervision of the houses in which home work 
is done. Dr. Agnew’s Authority is by no means the 
worst. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Wednesday, November 15th, at 11 o’clock. 


THIRD DAY. 


Wednesday, 15th November 1911. 


At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


Present : 

SlE ERNEST HATCH, Baht. {Chairman). 

Mr. W. S. Cohen. | Mr.. L. Deane-Stmateeim,. 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder (Secretary), 


Mrs. J ohn M. Baxter, M.A., examined. 


215. (Chairman.) I understand that you do not he 
any official position either under the Government or a 
municipal authority ? — I do not. 

216. And you held none at the time when you ma 
your investigations ?— No. I held no such position the 


217. You did not make your investigations, there- 
fore, as an official ? — No, I did not. 

218. During what period were yoiu - investigations 
made? — I made them during 1908, 1909, 1910. and up 
to the present year. 
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219- Will you kindly inform us in what circum- 
stances you made these investigations P — I made them 
with some other ladies at the request of a committee 
which had been formed by certain influential residents 
in Belfast and the neighbourhood, whose attention had 
been drawn to the low rates of pay given to the out- 
workers in the making-up trades. 

220. I gather that this committee was unconnected 
with any commercial or industrial association P — Yes ; 
it was composed simply of persons whose interest in 
the question was philanthropic. 

221. Is the committee continuing its investigations ? 

No. After the inquiries made by myself and others 

in 1908, 1909, and 1910, the committee took little 
further action, and is now practically in abeyance. 

222. In what places were your investigations made ? 

In Belfast, LurganJ Donaghadee, Dromore, and Grey 

Abbey. 

223. And the other parts of your statement of 
evidence apply, I suppose, to these places? — The 
summary that I submitted to you was inclusive of all 
the places that I investigated. 

224. Then I suppose you have no first hand infor- 
mation as to the conditions obtaining among the 
out-workei-s in the making-up trades in any other places 
than those you have enumerated ? — No, that is so. 

225. Without such information it would presumably 
be impossible to say in general terms whether the 
conditions of the outwork in Belfast, Lurgan, Dona- 
ghadee, Dromore, and Grey Abbey correspond generally 
to the conditions of the outwork in other places ? — I 
think that it would be impossible to make any hard- 
and-fast statement on the point. 

226. Will you kindly now give us some information 
as to the various classes of work which you investi- 
gated during your inquiry ? — There was (a) embroidery 
generally, and, in particular, the flowering of pocket 
handkerchiefs, teacloths, handkerchief cases, blouses, 
cushion covers and table centres, the sparring or spoking 
of handkerchiefs, &c., and drawn-thread work, or embroid- 
ery after the threads are drawn. Then there was (b) the 
machine stitching of ladies’ overalls, boys’ coloured suits, 
men’s flannelette drawers, white linen collars and cuffs, 
dickeys ; broad hemming pocket handkerchiefs, and 
hemstitching pocket handkerchiefs, also (c) thread- 
drawing, (d) vice-folding, (e) top-sewing pocket hand- 
kerchiefs by hand ; and (/) clipping, nickelling, or 
scalloping pocket handkerchiefs, hand-clipping machine 
embroidery, and lace clipping. 

227. Perhaps you would give us some general 
information as to the source from which the work 
comes, and the methods of distributing it? — The work 
originates either in the factory or shop. The whole- 
sale trade is supplied by the factory, but private persons 
ordering goods for their own use place orders with 
shops. 

228. Then the worker goes or sends to the factory 
to obtain outwork ? — Yes, in the majority of cases, but 
occasionally firms send the work to the houses of the 
workers. 

229. Can you tell us what percentage of the factory 
employers send their work to the outworkers? — In 
Belfast there is one firm which advertise that they will 
send the work if the worker will take the full quantity, 
and I understand that that is a bundle of ten shillings’ 
worth of labour. 

230. Do you know whether firms outside Belfast 
send their work to the outworkers ? — In Lurgan firms 
send heavy linens out to the home of the workers. 

231. Do the employers ever send the work to an 
agent to have it distributed? — Yes, very frequently. 

232. Can you tell us anything about these agents ? 
— Agents are either resident, from whom work can be 
obtained during office hours, or they are visiting agents, 
who go to the small towns and villages on a fixed day 
and distribute the work in an office. 

233. Can you tell us anything further with regard 
to these agents ? — Agents are either employees of firms, 
or they are principals — that is, persons whose business 
it is to act as middlemen between factories and shops 
and the workers. These agents may themselves 
employ resident or visiting sub-agents. 

e 10679 


234. (Mr. Cohen.) What do you mean by agents 
being either employees of firms or principals ? — A large 
firm may have an official in the office whose duty it is 
to take out the work to the workers in the outlying 
districts. 

235. Does he receive a fixed salary ? — Yes, I should 
think he would. When there is such an official, the 
work passes only through one hand from the factory 
to the outworker. There are other agents who work 
on commission, not being on the staff of manufacturing 
firms. 

236. (Chairman.) Is the system of employing agents 
a common one ? — Yes, a very common one. 

237. I understand, from your statement of evidence, 
that some times more than one agent intervenes between 
the employer and the worker ? — Yes ; work frequently 
passes through two, and sometimes more than two, 
hands before it reaches the outworker. 

238. Whilst the conditions of work generally in the 
making-up trades have been referred to us for inquiry, 
the first specific point is that of hygienic conditions. 

I observe that in your account of the cases you in- 
vestigated, you usually state in what condition you 
found both the worker and her house. Could you say 
in general terms whether you think the hygienic con- 
ditions in which outwork is done are good or bad ? — 
With regard to Belfast I thought the conditions, on 
the whole, good. In other places which I visited, I 
found houses, side by side, one with a mud floor, worn 
into holes, which could not possibly have been kept 
clean, and the next with a tiled floor, and beautifully 
kept. 

239. (Mr. Cohen.) How do the homes of the out- 
workers compare with the general run of working-class 
homes ? — I should say that they were of as high if not 
a higher average. 

240. Do you think the fact that the woman has 
sufficient energy to engage in outwork shows that she 
is a superior class of person? — Yes; I think she 
would be a stronger character altogether. 

241. (Chairman.) Should j'ou say that the women 
who do the outwork are on the whole of a good 
stamp ? — I was very favourably impressed with the 
general character of the women whom I found doing 
outwork. It is sometimes hard to believe that under- 
payment of work is going on, in view of the general 
aspect of the home. 

242. Prom the cases which you have investigated, 
it appears that outworkers in this trade are in very 
different circumstances. Sometimes they appear to be 
comparatively prosperous, and to do the making-up in 
their homes in order merely to supplement their 
husband’s incomes ? — Yes, that is so in some cases. 

243. In other instances it seems that a woman will 
be keeping the household together whilst her husband 
is unemployed, or she may be a widow, or a single 
woman, dependent solely upon her earnings ? — Yes, 
there are a number of these cases I should say. 

244. Could you tell us in what proportion of the 
cases you have investigated the money is earned rather 
as pocket-money ? — I should say that those who earn 
pocket-money only are a small minority of the cases. 

245. The particular question as regards hygienic 

conditions which you emphasise in your statement of 
evidence is that of the possibility of disease being 
communicated by the work passing from one hand to 
another ? — Yes. I consider that a veiy important 

point. Where work passes from the factory to the 
home of the outside worker, and from there back to the 
factory the problem is fairly simple ; but in the hand- 
kerchief trade, for instance, work passes through the 
hands of many persons, factory employees, outside 
workers, agents, inmates of convents, &c., and may 
travel the length and breadth of Ulster before it is 
finished. 

246. Will you tell us something about the various 
processes through which a handkerchief may pass before 
it is completed ? — The plain hem-stitched handkerchief, 
without any ornamentation whatsoever, will be sub- 
mitted to the following operations : — First : marking 
off the size, which is an outside or inside trade. 
Secondly: teax-ing, an outside or inside trade. Thirdly: 
damping, which can also be done outside ox - inside the 

B 
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factory. F ourthly : thread- drawing, which is done by entered their homes, but they could tell me 


the outworkers. Fifthly : vice-folding, an inside or 
outside trade. Sixthly : the handkerchiefs are hem- 
stitched inside the factory. Seventhly : there is top- 
sewing, which is done in the homes ; and, eighthly : 
they are washed and smoothed in the factory or 
warehouse. 


instance. 

253. Have you come across any cases of other 
infectious complaints in the homes of outworkers ?— 
No I came across no other instances. 

254. Tour contention in citing these cases is that 
the conditions under which the work is done in the 


247. May a handkerchief which is to be orna- homes often constitutes a danger to the outworkers 

mented by hand go through still further operations ? themselves ?— Yes. In discussing the possibility of 

-Yes, it must pass through two, and may easily pass articles worked in the home acting as disease carriers 

through more hands during the process of being attention is usually directed to the danger to the 

ornamented. One finds handkerchiefs of which the buying public, but I think that the danger to the 

first seven operations are carried out in Lurgan, say, workers themselves is a grave one. 

sent to Donegal to be flowered, across country to 255. Have you anything else to say in respect of 
Donaghadee to be sparred, and back to Lurgan, say, the hygienic conditions of the homes ?— In certain 

to be washed and smoothed. In some cases, hand- instances the workers were manifestly verminous 

kerchiefs are sent to Switzerland to be machine- 256. And they were carrying on outwork in this 
flowered, and come back to the point of origin for the condition ? — Yes. 


completion of whatever process is necessary. 


257. Are we to take it that the outworkers, both ii 


247a. (Mr. Cohen.) Are not the flowering and Belfast and the outlying districts were found in a dirty 
rring generally done in one place? — The trades condition?— Yes. in n. few A- 


sparring generally done in one place?— The trades condition?— Yes, in a few instances: the majority of 
seem to be localised. The women in Donaghadee are the outworkers were of a higher type J 

mostly sparrers. That is the home of sparrers, and' 258. Now you specially mention’ in your evidence 
very fine flowermg is done in Grey Abbey, Kirkcubbin, the matter of eye-strain ?— Yes, most of the workers I 

oJ-T?™ 01 - 6 ' . spoke to complained that the work was “ sore on the 

24 b. (Chairman.) You consider that the passing of eyes.” Fine embroidery requires very close and con- 
a handkerchief from hand to hand m this manner is a stant attention. Special complaint was made of the 
danger to public health ?— Yes ; the possibilities of a very severe eye-strain caused by the manner in which 
?7®. „. an ? , , 8,8 a disease carrier are, to my mind, the pattern had recently begun to be stamped on the 


appalling, but only a medical expert can speak with work. 


authority on the subject. I understand that there 


, - . , ,, - , . - — 259. Is the wearing of spectacles a common thing 

some doubt as to the method of conveying whooping- among the women and girls engaged in this trade ?— I 
cough, scarlet fever, and measles, which are children's should not say that it was more common than amongst 
diseases, but whenever there are children m these homes, other workers 

some are sure, at oue period of the year or another, to 260. Did you find that the women who had been 
ofs^D-? . , r working a considerable time in the making-np trades 

inf. f ' r 7 ° " "" “™ I” 1 ?* ”7 7“ c “ es °f 1 >» d actually damaged their eyes ?-Ho, I shield not 

infectious disease among outworkers ? — Tea, m one of say so ; I did not ftad that 

the smaU towns I visited. Dromore, I was knocking at the 261. Did the workers complain that after they had 
left' a , I" ? **«• W 1 W J»*‘ teen working for a considerable time in the making-up 

left asked me to desist. I found that the worker I trades their eyes were actually damaged ?-In many 
Sih td IT 5 hadl “ 1 , 0I1 S W, lint was c a 8e , workers told me that they were unable to 

amto continue her outwork Two days previously to attempt the fine embroideries which they were able to 
my visit, however, she had had a very bad tan and was undertake hi earlier year's, owing to eye-strain. 

consnmntii J ™ dy “ 8 oI . 362 ' ° f «>• workers of whom yon made 

9 j.o xv .oil ■ , • ,, ,. , , „ inquiries, were old women, who, it appears, worked 

Yesih. ™ S « making-up trade ?- fah-1, well. In these eases, evidently, the eye-strain 

Zhii ZTJ- 57 t“ B ? ged T of *7 lail •>““ ■» gftat ta to prevent them eoitinning 

tTe b,nX ,5? f W&fV?. ** ™rk over many yearn ?~That is the ease. 

5o,5™ 6 » f ” t *° p “ s 263 ' Turning now to the question of rates of pay, 

‘ i' o | after leaving here. your eases were investigated in 1908, 1909, and 191(1 ? 

to i to Jandkerchirfs washed from time -Yes, in Belfast from June to September 1908, and in 

5l t , 1 f l Lurgan hi September of the same year , in Belfast in 

iSrf.ThetT’ ' th “* ” e not October 1909, in Dromore, Donighadee, and Orey 

washed at all before passing to the shops, and thence to Abbey in the summer of 1910 

the customers. ora -a 

case ^ 7 conf Lrio^thTSneXf J&S&SSS*? 

tolT to “° tter 265 ' W1 “ oh ™e collected by yon drn'ing the three 

I visited June 1910 there was an outbreak of years that you lave mentioned ?- Te s. 
whoopmg.congh, and m eveiy house I entered, where 266. How many of these 115 oases were in Belfast? 


SfgJKSy ** “'51 -rttr “ d their ™ k 0Tei 

T d h f a h h “ *° p “ s 263 - Turning now to the question of rates of p 

through mtuiy hands after leaving here. your eases were investigated in 1908, 1909, and 191 

to i f'Vf to handkerchirfs washed from time -Yes, in Belfast from June to September 1908, and 
5l t , 1 f l "a? 7 «°”P lote . Lurgan in September of the same year , in Belfast 

«toed f ,0 1i 5T ' to to"^ 8 th fto a “ UOt Oo “ bor 1909 i “ Dromore, Donighadee, and G. 

washed at all befoie passing to the shops, and thence to Abbey in the summer of 1910 

the customers. .-,7, rr ... . • 


tmvn which 265. Which were collected by you during the three 
outbreak of yeax-s that you have mentioned ? — Yes. 

there' were Miiidron T xWnlA n, — tered, where 266. How many of these 115 cases were in Belfast ? 

™l, it C = n v 1 f u d 7 ^ ad who T mg ' —There were about 40 in Belfast. 

y t "*’!"* b ™g busily earned on. 267. And where wore the remainder ?— There were 
ISSZS. to ' 7 29 “ 27 Donaghadee, 5 or 6 in Dromore, 

na5vem seitod , 9b tT to ‘to , wh< !‘ 1 and the rest in Grey Abbey In the following cases I 

ISO the child Se^n“X£ed?Sov5 d »“ 8 

the phlegm from the child s mouth and nose, and took (The witness handed in the following statements.) 
up her work again as if nothing had happened. There 
is a further case which I noted. 

252. Will yon please let us have that, too ?-In the CABBS i™™-™ “ B.LkAST. 

same place I entei'ed a house where I found both Embroidery. 

consumption and whooping-cough The consumptive Case 18. Firm H.B.-Hand embroidering of pocket 
l‘to ^to ™ 0T “ ,t0 ;n ; ncghbouiang town along handkerchiefs , elderly woman, widow, bring will, 

i ‘ -e-wecks-old baby, to be attended to by married daughter; did the embroidering in older to 

“ ,“ d . slBtar “ tke “ °' m i* 0 ™- the **• contribute a little to her keep ; had learned lowering in 

w5v to to. if' , e “>™PLve had done out- the country , house wretchedly untidy. First pattern : 

gather Hip wnvl- longer. As far as I could embroidering cambric of medium fineness, four sprays 

disinfecting °'™J aS to «f shamrock and forget-me-not, one in each comer and 


(The witness handed in the following statements.) 
Cases investigated in Belfast. 


disinfecting process, but was carried, just as it was, to 
the agent to be packed in his bag and conveyed” to 
some other part of the countiy. I asked workers in 
brrey Abbey if work had ever been removed from their 
homes to be dismfected after an infectious disease had 


16 Fi'ench dots ; pi'ice mai’ked on each handkerchief, 
9 d. per dozen or yrf. each ; worker could do thx - ee in 
the day, and earn 2 \d. Second : 64 Fx'encli dots and eight 
daisies, price lOcZ. per dozen. Third : one large spray in 
one comer and thx-ee smaller sprays, one in each of the 
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remaining comers ; the large spray was about 2i inches 
by 2, the small ones 1$ by 1, on each spray there were 
three daisies,, three large leaves, five little leaves, outlined 
by 10 French dots; price Is. 2d. per dozen. Worker 
told me she could make “ nothing at all ”• at the last, and 
had stopped working at them when I called and taken 
up pattern 2. As a worker she was past her speediest ; 
the 1 quality of her work, however, was very good, and 
she told me she got sample handkerchiefs to embroider 
for the firm. 

Case 19. Firm K.2.B. — -Hand embroidery of pocket 
handkerchiefs. Young unmarried woman, keeping 
house for her father, who is a widower ; not dependent 
on her earnings, and worked to help to keep herself ; neat, 
tidy, refined, and the house clean beyond reproach ; had 
learned flowering in the country. The material was 
the finest lawn and her work was beautifully done. I 
was shown several patterns. First : 40 trefoils, of which 
each leaf was \ inch long, powdered round the border ; 
in each comer a foliated spray about lj inches long 
and 2 French dots ; price 2id. each ; worker could do 
three in a day, and earn 7 \d . : — was undoubtedly an 
expert worker and at her best. Second ; 108 French 
dots and spray of four leaves, 2| inches by 21 inches, 
in one of the comers. Price 2 %d. each. Between 4s. 
and 5s. was the most she had made in the week. 
She also worked sample handkerchiefs for the firm. 

Case 20. Firm M.B. — Hand embroidering of hand- 
kerchiefs ; widow, living with married daughter and 
her husband ; house comfortably furnished ; worker 
was baking soda bread when I entered ; she was not a 
fine worker, but apparently speedy. 1st pattern : five 
French dots and six-pointed star in each comer; 
material a very open coarse linen ; its openness made the 
embroidering more difficult. The embroidering made 
holes in the material by drawing apart the threads of 
which it was woven. Price 3^d. per dozen. Could not say 
how many hours a day she worked, but could make 
“nothing” at it. 2nd pattern: 14 French dots in 
each comer; material was better than that of No. 1. 
She shortened her work by using double thread, passing 
the thread on the wrong side of the work behind the 
embroidering thread and the material, and crossing to 
the outer edge of the next dot. Then by bringing back 
the needle and thread on the right side of the work and 
beginning to sew from the edge nearest the finished dot, 
she contrived to “ fix ” both ends of the thread — the 
one finishing the last dot and the one beginning the 
next. The thread between was cut off. In this way 
both time and thread were saved. This was the easiest 
work she had, but even at it she could make only \d. 
an hour. W orker stated that the girls doing embroidery 
inside the factory from which she obtained her work 
had a set pay of 9s. per week. They were not only 
the most skilled workers, but got the pick of the work. 

Cases 22 and 23. Firm Q.B. (agent).— Embroidering 
initials on handkerchiefs and flowering. Mother and 
daughter living together ; both -widows, mother very 
old, daughter in middle life ; both very superior women, 
and in house and person scmpulously clean and tidy. 
1st pattern: handkerchiefs with initial P in one 
comer, the letter about three-quarters of an inch in 
length with breadth in proportion ; 3d. per dozen. 
Daughter could, if work was plentiful, do six dozen a 
day, earning Is. 6d. daily, and 9s. per week. 2nd 
pattern : three shamrocks and 15 French dots in each 
corner ; this work was divided, the mother doing the 
dots, the daughter the shamrocks. They could make 
9s. to 10s. a week at this, if work was plentiful ; con- 
sideredtheprices paid by this agent compared favourably 
with those obtained from the factories direct. 

Case 26. Firm Y.l.B. — Embroidering cushion 
covers : widow, elderly, intelligent and capable, not 
dependent on work ; “ did turns ” for the household. 
Work consisted of embroidering on natural - coloured 
linen muslin, (1) four large semi- conventional snowdrops 
with leaf attached, of which the stalk was 4 inches 
long, one in each comer, (2) bunch of three large snow- 
drops with leaves, between 6 and 7 inches long in 
the centre of the cover, (3) tme-lovers’ knot tying the 
stems of the bunch together. The flowers were worked 
in blue cotton, the leaves and stems in green, the knot 
in white. The work was highly skilled, and, though 


past her best, worker turned out excellent embroidery. 
She worked samples for the firm — the new patterns 
they were putting on the market. She informed me 
that she found the work very sore on her eyes. 2s. 3d. 
per dozen paid for the work ; thread supplied. When 
work was plentiful she could embroider a dozen in the 
week. It took her over three hours to do one cover, 
working as hard as possible ; in that time she would 
make 2-jd., or £d. per hour. If she sat constantly at 
the work she could do three in a day, and thex-efore 
earn 6ifd. Said that the owner of the factoi-y told her 
that for the work for which she was paid 2s. 3d. per 
dozen, the country wox-ker was paid 2s. per dozen, and 
that he allowed her the 3d. per dozen, which he paid 
for the carriage of the work to the country. 

Machine Stitching ( Treadle Machines). 

Case 1. Finn U.B. — Machine stitching pinafores 
and overalls : unmarried woman, strong and active, 
living with married sister and family ; the house clean 
and comfortably furnished ; she helped her sister with 
the household heavy txn-ns, washing, &c. Work shown 
was a girl’s pinafore made of good matex-ial — blue and 
grey striped galatea consisting of the following pax-ts : — 
(1) square yoke joined on shoulder ; (2) skirt or body 
of pinafore ; (3) fx-ill at bottom of skirt ; (4) shaped 
frill round the yoke, concealing join of yoke to skirt. 
The stitching to be done by this wox-ker was (1) hemming 
fx-ill for slrix-t ; (2) pleating frill into skix-t and stitching 
down — two rows stitching ; (3) pleating skix-t into yoke 
and stitching down — two rows stitching ; (4) ax-m-hole 
tux-ned in and hemmed ; (5) fx-ill round yoke edged with 
white — one row stitchiixg ; (6) fx-ill pleated and stitched 
round yoke ; (7) xxeck turned in, hemmed, and tucker 
inserted ; (8) back of yoke hemmed ; (9) thx-ee rows white 
braid stitched on to fx-ontof yoke. Price 9 d. to lOd. per 
dozen, accoi-ding to wox-k to be done. One dozen took 
8 hom-s. Rate, jxxst over Id. an hoixr. Exact price not 
named until work retux-ned. Wox-ker found her own 
thread, about 6 h.d. to Id. per week, axxd supplied machine 
oil. Wox-k excellently done, and the finish required 
equal to that of a xnade-to-ordex-, not a ready-made, 
article. 

Case 2. Fix-m U.B. — Machixxe stitching pinafores 
and ov ex-alls : the adopted daxxghter of well-to-do 
tradespeople. She hod woi-ked- at the tx-ade for 11 
years; px-efei-x-ed it to factox-y wox-k, as it exxabled 
lxer to look after the shop dux-ing meal hom-s. The 
pinafox-es were made thx-oughout, elaborately tucked 
and braided, similar in design to those desci-ibed 
by the px-evious wox-ker, No. 1. Firm insisted oxx 
pex-fect wox-kmanship, and pax-ts in which stitches 
were slipped must be x-ipped out and re-done. Price 
lOd. to Is. per dozen, accoi-ding to size and amount of 
wox-k ; one dozen the vex-y most she could do in a day, 
and made between lOd. and Is. a day. Thx-ead and 
oil sxxpplied by wox-ker ; no estimate coxxld be given fox- 
oil ; but for thread she paid Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per 
fortnight. Considex-ed hex-self an expex-t worker. Hex- 
sewing nxackine was paid xip, so no deduction had to be 
made for hire of machine. I was informed that she had 
worked out two machines costing Hi. and 7Z. 10s. 
i-espectively, and was now at her third, which cost 9Z. 

Case 3. Firms H.2.B (Agent) and B.l.B. (Agexxt). — 
Machine stitching flannelette underwear : widow, 
middle-aged, active, with children ; house fairly clean but 
untidy. Wox-ker made throughoxxt (1) flannelette 
chemises aud drawers, women’s and clxiidx-en’s sizes ; 
pex-fectly plain, without trimming or tucks. (2) Men’s 
flannelette drawers. Pi-ice for (1) Is. 6d. per dozen fox- 
each kind ; could not say how many she could do in 
a day ; for (2) Is. per dozen ; could make two dozexx 
per day. Found own thx-ead ; a 2 Id. spool does two dozexx 
of (2). Sewing machine costs Is. per week ; total price, 
91. os. Taking (2), for which details are given — 

s. d. 

Six full days’ work, 2 doz. per day Is. per doz. - 12 0 
s. d. 

Deduct thread 2 id. for 2 doz. - 12 doz. 1 3 

Hire of machine - - 1 0 2 3 

Net week’s wages - - - - 9 9 

B 2 
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Occasionally she was allowed to do the cutting-out of 
(2) as well as malcing-up; price Is. Gd. per doz., 6d. 
being allowed for the cutting-out; she regarded the 
cutting-out and making-up as more remunerative than 
the making-up alone. 

Case 9. Firm C.l.B. — Machine-stitching boys’ 
flannelette shirts : married woman somewhat over 30 ; 
made the shirts throughout, with the exception of 
button-holes and sewing on buttons ; 5 id. per doz. was 
paid for smallest size, and an additional § d. per doz. 
for each size larger. Worker found own thread; one 
2 \d. cop did 6 doz. Machine, costing 8Z. 6s. Gd., was 
paid for. If work was plentiful she could do between 
3 and 4 doz. a day, and earn between 9s. and 10s. 
a week. 

Case 13. Finn N.l.B. — Machine broad-hemming 
of pocket handkerchiefs and thread-drawing of cambric 
handkerchiefs : married woman under 30, with six child- 
ren ; the house fairly clean ; had to do washing twice a 
week to keep them going. For 12 doz. of the handker- 
chiefs she was paid Is. 3d., and out of this, worker 
had to pay for thread and vice-folding; 40 doz. 
required 5 d. worth of thread, and Gd. per 12 dozen 
was paid for vice-folding ; worker had paid off her 
machiue. Could give no particulars as to amount 
earned per week. Earnings on 40 doz. : — s. d. 

40 doz. at Is. 3d. per 12 doz. - - 4 2 

Less thread, 5 d., and vice-folding, Gd. per 
12 doz. (Is. 8 d.) - . - 2 1 

Net earnings on 40 doz. - 2 1 

Worker also did thread-drawing when she could not 
obtain broad-hemming ; three tln-eads drawn all 
round; price f d. per doz. or 9 d. per gross; could 
make 6s. a week at it. 

Cases investigated outside Belfast. 

Thread-Drawing. 

Cases 1 and 2. Firms l.B and 2.B. Thread- 
drawing of pocket handkerchiefs : Mother and 

daughter, highly respectable and industrious; the 
mother a widow, about 69 years of age, strong and 
active for her years ; the daughter somewhat over 30, 
delicate; the kitchen very clean and tidy. Workers 
entirely dependent on this work. The work in hand 
was difficult for two reasons : (1) the fineness of the 
material, which tended to make the threads break when 
pulled; (2) that particular quality was not allowed to 
be damped. The daughter marked off the widths for 
hem and drew the first thread ; the mother then drew 
the other two threads. Work consisted of four dozen 
handkerchiefs, which they expected to finish in three 
hours, earning between them a total of 3d., or an average 
of a .,d. per hour each. The mother went to the factory 
for the work and earned it back when finished. She 
had stood for two hours, from 9 to 11, the day I called 
before work was given out. If work was plentiful she 
had not long to stand. The factories are visited every 
day which involves a half mile walk in addition to the 
waiting. Long hours of work alone enabled the women 
to make a. living at it. A friend, who had known them 
for years, told me that the daughter was one of the 
most expert and steady workers in the town. No 
wages book was given, and the price was sometimes 
not put on the docket, even when a docket was on the 
work. Worker was told the price when work was 
given out. 


34 inches, with 11 threads to draw out all round, were 
paid at 3d. per doz., those 26 by 36 inches at 4 d. per 
doz. Coarse sheets, of which only one end was to be 
drawn — 3d. per doz. ; sheets of finer linen, hard to 
draw — 4 d. and 4£d. per doz. ; bed-spreads, drawn all 
round, Is. per doz. This worker earned the handker- 
chiefs from and to the factory, and, work being slack, 
went sometimes twice a day to see if there was any' 
The heavy linens were sent by the firm and collected 
again when finished. When work was normal a boy 
with a pony cart called in the morning, left new work 
and took away finished work. The reason was that 
“ ] leay y linens ” do in fact weigh a great deal (a sheet 
which this worker had, weighed 1 lb. 14 ozs., and a 
small bed-spread, 2 lb.), and it would be impossible for 
an adult worker to cany sufficient for a day’s work. 

Case 9. Firm 15. B. — Thread-drawing of pocket 
handkerchiefs : an unmairied woman between 30 and 
40 years of age, without work, but dependent on her 
earnings. Worker informed me that a fall in prices 
had taken place three months previously in the work 
given out by this firm, but even with that their prices 
were among the best in the town. 

Rates three months previously: — | size with 17 
stitch, 2 id. per 2 doz. ; £ size with 17 stitch, 2Ad. per 
2 doz.; 22^- inches with 17 stitch, 2 fd. per 2 _ doz. I 
found that on -£ size there had been a fall of 11.1 per 
cent. ; on £ size 20 per cent.; on 22A inches 18.2 per 
cent. Starting work between 8 and 9 in the morning 
and working on to 11 or 12 at night, with short time 
off for household turns, worker could make about 8s. a 
week with hard work. The week before I visited her 
she had only 4s. 5 d. She went to the factoiy both for 
and with the work. She complained that information 
sufficient to indicate price was not supplied to workers, 
and that the firm had introduced the system of letters 
instead of numbers for the thread-drawers’ work, 
which left them in the dark as to the quality of 
material supplied. 

Case 11. Firm 16.B. — Thread- drawer of handker- 
chiefs : middle-aged woman, energetic; house dirty; 
she received for the 30 doz. handkerchiefs she had just 
finished (6 doz. and 9, large, plus 23 doz. and 7, small) a 
lump sum of Is. 8 d. 

Case 15. Firm 2.B. — Married woman in her prime ; 
thread drawing 12 dozen pocket handkerchiefs, T 2 ff >„ 

-J- inch hem, at Id. per dozen. Could do not quite 
2 dozen per hour ; rate per hour nearly 2d. They were 
not to be damped. 

Cases 17 and 18. Firm 2.B.— 1 Thread-drawing 
handkerchiefs, 20-inch size, 17 stitch, price lfd. per 
dozen. Could do not quite 2 dozen in 2 hours. Rate 
per hour not quite lfd. Worker is a married woman 
with husband and children. 

Case 21. Firm 2.B. — Thread-drawing and vice- 
folding handkerchiefs by married woman aged about 40. 
Size 13 A- inches, stitch 20. “ Drawing ” paid at 1 £d. per 
dozen. Could do two dozen in one hour. Rate 2 id. an 
hour. Vice-folding £d. a dozen. Could do four dozen 
m one hour and 10 minutes. Rate about If d. an hour. 

Case 27. Firm 25. B. — Drawn thread work .- worker 
is a young unmarried woman living with her two sisters ; 
they are dependent on this work for their living. This 
worker is a stitcher in a factory (Firm 7.B.) ; in the 
evenings she does drawn thread work for Firm 25.B. 
She was found doing a 90-inch sheet doing “ spoke x 
spoke, the price was 3d., and it would take her four 
hours to do. Rate £ d. an hour. 


Cci.06 Thread-drawing : intelligent joimgman-ied 
woman with husband and three children; lio&e beao- 
tmuly clean and children well clad ; the woman worked 
to supplement her husband’s wages. She did thread, 
drawing of pocket handkerchiefs for veining for Firm 
20.B, and thread-drawing of heavy linens, tea-cloths, 
sideboard cioths, sheets bed spreads, &c. for spoking, 
fox Fn-m 2o.B. No book was given to the worker, and 
hnrdll Ut v a r mad ? on returning the work. Two dozen 
handkerchiefs, paid at Id. per doz., could be done in 
little over an hour, rate, nearly 2d. an hour The 
woman considered herself a speedy worker 

In heavy linens from 9 to 13 threads were drawn 
out as against three m handkerchiefs. Tea-cloths, 24 by 


Cushion Covers. Overseaming, Lace Insertion, &c., on 
Muslin. 

Cases 28 and 29. Two young girls (mentioned in 
Case 27). They are employed in a factory at a set 
pay of 9s. a week each. Their work consists in over- 
seaming by hand, lace insertion, and medallions on 
muslin cushion covers. 

The worker first backs the insertion in the proper 
position, then overseams it, then cuts away the material 
behind. 

These workers take home work from the factory 
to be done at night. These are piece-work. Three 
different styles were quoted to me, and one shown, 
2 s. 6d., Is., and 8d. per piece. 
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The lace was a good quality ; a German machine-made 
lace, an imitation of an Irish lace (not crochet) ; the 
muslin also was of good quality, and the design formed 
by the lace was simple and effective ; the sewing was 
carefully and neatly done. The workers could do one 
apiece of these at nights. 

During the week these girls sat up till about 12 ; 
on Friday nights till 1 or 2 a.m. For five consecu- 
tive weeks they had sat up all night on Friday nights 
and gone to the factory as usual on Saturday morning. 

They had about a mile to walk to the factory. The 
eldest sister finally “put down her foot” on the all- 
night sitting, as she considered it was ruining their 
health. She told me, further, that the official who 
distributed the work was under the impression that she 
helped with the work, otherwise the piice would have 
been reduced had he known that one worker could 
undertake it alone. Also, she told me that these cushion 
covers when ready for the market were labelled with 
the Irish trade mark as of Irish manufacture, though, 
as far as I could make it out, the only thing about 
them Irish was the worker who sewed them, and 
possibly the sewing cotton she used. This information 
was given me under a solemn pledge not to divulge either 
her name or the name of the firm. 

Veining. 

Case 4. Firm 10.B. — Veining: unmarried young 
and intelligent woman; lives with her father; house 
beautifully clean ; tried working in the factory, but 
found it was not so healthy. Price 7 d. per dozen hand- 
kerchiefs; deductions, for thread- drawing, Id. per 
dozen for 16 stitch, or lid. per dozen for 18 stitch ; for 
vice-folding, 24d. per 4 dozen ; for top-sewing, lgd. per 
2 dozen, up to inch hem, 2d. per dozen above inch hem ; 
for thread, lOd. per 24 dozen of 18 stitch ; for oil, 4d. 
every three weeks. The thi-ead- drawing, vice-folding, 
and top-sewing were done by other woi-kers. Pi-ice 
for 2 dozen of 18 stitch, 14d., less 2-|d. thi-ead- di-awing ; 
l£d. vice-folding ; lid. top-sewing ; -fd. thi-ead = 7 \jd. 
Machine had been paid for. 

Vice-folding and Thread- drawing. 

Case 5. Firm 8.B. — Vice-folding and thread- 
drawing : widow in her prime, capable, dependent on 
her work ; before her marriage was a vice-folder working 
in factory ; has children. Most of the vice-folding 
is done inside the factory ; it is considered a “ good 
thing ” by the outside thread-drawer to get it to do as 
well. Frequently no price for work was named, and 
she did not know what she was to get till the work was 
handed over the counter again. Mo wages books were 
supplied. She thought that in good times, when work 
was plentiful, she could make 8s. or 9s. a week. 

Case 7. Firm 29.B. — Vice-folding and thread- 
drawing (at home when factory work slack) : strong, 
capable woman ; house comfortably furnished. Hand- 
kerchiefs, 17 inches square, 18 stitch or set, paid at Id. 
per dozen ; had to be tom off at the hook-hole before 
being drawn. Could not do 2 dozen ,in an hour ; rate per 
hour, less than 2d. Fine work at a higher price 
brought in more than the coarse work, though it took 
longer to do. Payment for vice-folding depends only 
on the size of handkerchief ; the following rates being 
paid per 2 dozen ; 15 inches and below, Id. ; 16i — 
20 inches, l£d. ; 20, 21, 22 inches, 1 id. ; and 23 
inches, If d. If the threads were well drawn the worker 
could fold 4 dozen in 1 hour ; rates per hour being 
therefore, 2d., 2 $d., 3d., and 3 §d. If the thread- drawing 
had not been well done, time was lost squaring 
edges, &c. This worker folds both inside and outside 
factory in order to “ make a living at it.” Even with a 
full day’s work in the factory she would take work 
home after hours. The greater strictness of the factory 
inspection made it more difficult to do so. 

Spoking, Embroidery. 

Case 2 X. Firm 30. B. (agent). — Young girl, living 
at home ; did nothing but sewiug, and worked steadily 
except for a rim out at dinner time. Spoking ring round 
nntials on handkerchiefs ; 6d. per dozen, 'large size ; 
3d. per dozen, small size. Works in summer from 
7 a.m. to 7 or 8 p.m. Usual earnings 6s. a week, 
e 10679 


Case 16X. Finn 19.B. (agent).— Old woman 
unmarried. Considered herself “a middling speedy 
worker.” Sparring handkerchiefs with broken ring, 
6d. per dozen ; smaller ring, unbroken, 4d. per dozen. 
She said it “ took her busy ” to do two broken rings, 
paid at 6d. per dozen, in two hours, or four of the 
smaller unbroken rings, paid at 4d. per dozen. Her 
usual earnings were about Id. an horn- She received 
2s. a week poor relief. 

Case 17 X. Firm 19. B. (agent). — Sparring : young 
woman, living at home ; father comfortably off. She 
does not require to work, but does it to be indepen- 
dent. Does nothing but sew. Begins about 9 a.m. 
and works till 6 p.m. — “ an easy day.” Estimates her 
earnings by the week, and could make 6s. weekly. 

Case 20 X. Firm 36.B. (agent). — Sparring blouse 
length : married woman, with children; a beautiful 
worker. She said she made 2-Jd. an hour easily ; 3d. 
“ constant ” and 4 id. “at a push,” the work being 5d. 
per dozen. 

Case 21 X. Firm 27 .B. (agent). — Elderly woman: 
can make as much as 12s. a week at sample work, but 
would consider 9s. or 10s. a week “ a fine pay ” ordinarily. 
A good worker. When I called the woman was 
engaged on a blouse front which had been given her 
by a lady to embroider. She had named her own 
price, 3s., which was more than she would have got from 
an agent ; but, she said, “ She did not need to be so 
particular as if it were for an agent.” 

Case 8 Y. Firm 32.B. (agent). — Flowering pocket 
handkerchiefs : a married woman, between 35 and 40, a 
very beautiful worker ; work at Is. 6d. a dozen, could 
do two handkerchiefs in an hour, and, working very 
hard, three ; but she could not keep up at three per 
hour for a long stretch. Rate per horn-, 3d., and at top 
speed, 4 hd. 

268. (Chairman.) I observe that a number of cases 
noted in Belfast were those of old or infirm women ; at 
least, in the embroidery section. These women would, 
perhaps, not be able to earn quite an average wage P — 
Mo, they could probably not do so. 

269. But I assume it is fail- to include such cases 
as being representative of many that exist, because a 
number of the home workers are, as a matter of fact, 
old or delicate women ? — Yes, a considerable number 
of them are. 

270. Do you consider that the cases which you 
have noted are typical and average cases P — Yes, I do. 

271. I notice also that in some cases the worker 
had some other occupation than the making-up, for 
instance, doing washing, and attending in a shop ? — 
Yes. It is, of course, the fact that a number of the 
women do not give their whole time to the out- work, 
and the wages that they make at it are only for a 
portion of their time. 

272. Have you any information as to how far out- 
workers receive relief from the guardians, or help from 
other sources ? — Some workers whom I visited received 
grants from friendly societies and relief from guardians, 
but not many, considering the number of cases. 

273. In No. 7 of the cases outside Belfast the 
worker appears to have implied that it was necessary 
to work both inside and outside the factory in order 
to make a living at the work. It is illegal for any 
woman employed in a factory to work after 8 o’clock ? 
— Yes, that is, of course, the case ; but the extra work 
is doubtless done because it is felt to be necessary in 
order to earn more money. 

274. I see that in case No. 7 the worker found it 
more difficult to take work home on account of “ the 
greater strictness of the factory inspection ” ? — I 
understand that the factory inspectors have given 
considerable attention to the matter. But a quantity 
of work does go out, the giving out being connived 
at by officials of the firm. 

275. Are you aware of that of your own knowledge ? 
— Yes ; I should not say that the heads of the firm 
necessarily knew, but the official whose duty it is to 
distribute and check work must. 

276. How do you know that the workers take work 
out from the factories at night ? — From what the 
workers themselves told me. They had the work 
actually in their hands. The bulk of the work coulcl 

B 3 
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not be allowed out of the factory without the officials 
knowing where it went to. 

277. You mention in your statement of evidence 
the question of sub-contracting between worker and 
worker. Will you please give us an instance of this 
sub-contracting ? — I found the following among the 
cases of such sub-contracting. A hem-stitcher to whom 
the price quoted for hem-stitching included payment 
for thread-drawing, vice-folding, and top-sewing, paid 
to her thread-drawer, her vice-folder, and her top- 
sewer the usual prices for such work. This case is 
No. 4 of the cases outside Belfast, under the head of 
“Yeining.” Again, case 13, from Belfast, under the 
head of “ Machine Stitching,” is one of a broad heinmer, 
to whom the price quoted for her work included the 
payment for vice-folding. In this g,nd other cases the 
worker sub-coytracted with another worker for the vice- 
folding. In another case the worker’s mother did the 
vice-folding, and the price of the vice-folding was 
retained by the mother and daughter. It should be 
made quite clear that in the above cases the prices 
quoted by the firm were inclusive of the vice-folding. 

278. Can you give us any other instances of sub- 
contracts ? — In the case of flowering, where a worker 
obtains a bundle of work, it often consists of pieces of 
different styles and qualities. A good worker may sub- 
contract for the simpler styles, such as patterns of 
French dots, or the lower grade coarse work, to be 
made by another worker, who may be often a relative, 
either residing with her or close at hand. 

279. Why do you call this particular division of 
work, between two sisters for instance, sub-contracting ? 
— Because the bundles contain both classes of work ; 
no worker can get the bundle without taking both 
classes of work. It is .not to the advantage of the 
good worker to spend her time on the coarse work, and 
the poor worker cannot attempt the fine work. 

280. Which is the better paid class of work, the fine 
or the coarse ? — The fine. 

281. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Although it is true 
that the coarse work is less well paid — judg ing by the 
time taken — are the piece-rates lower for coarse work 
than fine ?— The general attitude of the good worker 
is, that she loses on coarse work always. They all 
prefer to do the fine work because, although they spend 
more time on it, there is more pay. That applies to 
drawn-thread work as well as to embroidery. 

282. {Chairman.) I gather from your statement of 
evidence that no cases came to your notice in which 
one worker “ sweated ” another by offering a lower price 
for, say, vice-folding than that which the firm paid 
to the worker herself P— That is true. The price may 
be poor, but it is the price which the firm offers. 

283. In cases of this system, which you call sub- 
contracting, the only pei-son who appears on the firm’s 
books is, I suppose, the one to whom the work is given 
out directly by the factory ?— Yes. The work in all 
these cases was given out in the name, or to the 
number, of one person, and the sums due would appear 
in the books as the earnings of her alone. 

284. Now the third question specifically referred to 
the Committee is that of methods of payment. Have 
you any information as to deductions for implements 
and articles used in this work ? — The most important 
that I noticed were in the machining trade ; the worker . 
had to pay for her machine and the upkeep of it. 
The payment for the machine is a serious charge on 
the worker’s wage, and appeared usually to be a shilling 
a week. See Belfast case 3, also 2, 9 and 13. 

285. What other form of deduction from the 
workers’ wages is there?— That for thread, which is 
even more serious, and presents to my mind a problem 
m commercial morality which it is very difficult to 
solve. 

2S6. Do the workers have to pay for then- thread ? 

1 es ; in Belfast the usual practice is for outside and 
inside workers to pay for their thread. These are 
machinists. I know of only one firm who advertise 
that they supply . thread to their indoor workers, and 
none who supply it to then - outdoor workers. 

287. Are we to infer that the firms do not, as a 
rule, supply thread?— It is the custom of the trade 
not to supply it. 


288. Now, will you describe what actually takes 
place in these cases P — The outside worker receives a 
bundle of work to be stitched, for which a certain sum 
is named. She purchases the thread, uses it to stitch 
the work with, and returns the work and thread to her 
employer. In other words, she makes a gift of the 
thread to her employer, the value of which is or may 
be as much as 5 d., 6d., or Id. a week. See Belfast 
cases 1, 2, 3, and 9. 

289. How do you know that the value of this thread 
comes to so much per week ? — I estimated it from what 
the workers told me they spent on thread for the 
week’s work. 

290. I understand you to say that this practice 
prevails also inside the factories ?— Yes. Indoors the 
worker buys the thread from her employer at not more 
than the ordinary retail prices. She hands it back to 
him as a gift along with her work, and he stands to gain 
the full piice of the thread which his employee gives 
to him, and which he presumably includes in the charge 
to his customer. The practice seems morally indefen- 
sible, and it is the more extraordinary since in Liu-gan 
the employers supply the thread without charge to 
their workers, whilst in Belfast they do not ordinarily 
so supply it. 

291. Has any reason been given to you for the 
difference of practice among the employers in this 
respect ? — The employers who do not supply thread say 
that they could not check the waste of the thread 
amongst their employees if they gave it without 
charge, that is the only reason I ever had given for it. 

292. Is the thread always purchased by the -factory 
worker or out- worker in every branch of the trade ?— 
In the embroidery trade thread is largely supplied, 
although the quantity necessary is much more difficult 
to estimate with exactness than in machine sewing. 

293. Do you know why an exception is made in the 
case of the embroidery trade?— I take it that the 
different embroideries require special thread, and it 
could not be left to the judgment of the worker to say 
what style or quality of thread is to be used. 

294. {Mr. Cohen.) You say that the employer pro- 
vides the thread at not more than retail prices to the 
worker ? — Yes. I understand that under the Truck 
Acts he is not entitled to charge more. 

295. Do you know whether he supplies it at actual 
wholesale prices ? — The workers have told me, as far as 
I could make out from them, that at least they never 
paid more for the thread than was paid in shops. It 
is possible that some firms may make an allowance to 
the workers on any profit they might otherwise have 
made. 

296. Have you ever discussed with the employers 
this question of the price they charge for the thread P 
— No, not with the employers. 

297 . You do not know what their point of view is ? 
— No. 

298. You compare the practice with that in the 
embroidery trade, where you say thatthread is frequently 
supplied ? — Yes. 

299. Is it not possible that less thread is used by 
an embroiderer than by a person engaged in stitching P 

It depends altogether upon the amount of embroidery 
that is put on goods. 

300. Would the thread for embroidery be more 
expensive than thread for stitching ? — I should think 
that embroidery thread was much more expensive than 
a plain stitching thread. 

301. {Chairman.) Have you come across cases 
where fines have been imposed? — In the embroidery 
trade the employer or agent reserves the right to with- 
hold a portion or the whole of the price quoted to the 
worker, if in his opinion the work is unsatisfactory. 
The excuse for -withholding payment frequently is that 
the work will have to be ripped and done over again. 
Some agents engage a ripper-out to undertake such 
work. They receive higher pay than the ordinary 
workers, but there are many kinds of materials which 
are ruined by ripping-out, and with regard to which 
ripping-out cannot be resorted to. 

302. Have you met any actual cases where fines 
have been inflicted ? — In Donaghadee workers told me 
of work that had been given back to them to be ripped, 
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■which, of course, is really a fine, because they have to 
spend double time on it. A Belfast worker told me 
of work for which she had received nothing. The 
work was not given back to her to be ripped. 

303. Have you any reason to suppose that fines are 
imposed with any excessive severity P — It is certainly a 
common complaint that work undergoes a much more 
critical examination, on being returned, when work is 
slack than when work is plentiful. I have no actual 
cases, however, of excessive: or arbitrary fining. 

304. Then do you base your opinion on general 
observations which you have made P — On what several 
workers have told me has happened to their own work. 

305. Do I understand that when work is plentiful 
it is not surveyed so critically ? — I have been told that 
it is not, and I found workers who confessed that when 
there was plenty of work they were not so particular 
in the way they did it. They said they used, for 
example, double thread instead of single, and did not 
pad — they took their chance that in the hurry the 
person whose duty it was to pass the work would let it 
pass. 

306. Have you any information as regards fines 
imposed in factories ?— No, I have no information 
about that. 

307. An important matter with regard to methods 
of payment is the compliance or otherwise with the 
Home Office Particulars Order. In your statement of 
evidence you say that the practice of issuing a docket, 
or stamping the work with the price, is growing more 
common ? — That is so, especially in the thread- drawing 
industry, but there is still a great quantity of work 
which is handed to the worker, and only a verbal 
statement made as to payment, or sometimes no state- 
ment at all. 

308. You may be aware that hitherto the Home 
Office Order as to supplying Particulars of work and 
wages to inside and outside workers has applied only 
to such made-up linen and cotton goods as are regarded 
as wearing apparel, but that a further Order is about 
to come into force, extending the obligation to supply 
Particulars to the case of made-up articles other than 
wealing apparel P — I did not know that the Home 
Office intended extending the clause to include articles 
other than wearing apparel, but this extension of the 
Order will doubtless be of great benefit to the workers, 
if it is obseived. 

309. You further say in your statement that it is 
not the practice for embroiderers to have wages books. 
Do you mean to imply that they are furnished with 
Particulars by means of dockets, or that their work is 
stamped with the price, or that they have no intima- 
tion beforehand of the amoimt which they will be 
paid? — I remember no instance of an embroiderer 
having a wages book. I saw bundles of work with 
dockets and bundles of work with the price stamped on 
them. I also saw bundles of work that had no price 
marked on them in any shape or form, the worker only 
having a verbal statement, or none at all, as to the 
price to be paid. 

310. When you saw bundles of work with dockets 
attached, were the workers allowed to keep those 
dockets for themselves ? — No, they were returned. I 
do not think they usually had a record of the payments 
made. 

311. (Mr. Cohen.) Prom your experience among 
these workers, do you find that they do or do not know 
the price they are to receive for their work and the 
nature of the work they have to do ? — I should say 
that in some cases they are not fully informed as to 
the nature of the work, but in by far the greater 
number of instances they are. 

312. And of the rate ? — The rate, as I say, varies - 
greatly. 

313. But do not they know it by other means than 
by dockets ? — Often they do not. 

314. Is there not a traditional rate ? — No ; new 
designs are constantly being introduced in the em- 
broidery trade, and there cannot be a traditional rate 
unless there is a traditional design. The nearest 
approach to a traditional rate is in the case where the 
same style of initial is repeated again and again. 


315. Do you think that they suffer hardship from 
that ignorance ? — I think so. I think it is unfair that 
a worker should work for a week and not know what 
price she is to receive for her work at the end. 

316. Do you think that that frequently happens ? — 
Very frequently. 

317. (Chairman.) Now, there are one or two other 
points mentioned in your statement of evidence which 
may come under the head of General Conditions. The 
first is as to hours of work. Can you give us any 
information on this head? — I found it difficult to 
obtain exact information as to the hours of work. It 
was rare to find a worker who could say precisely when 
she began each morning and when she left off at night. 

318. What is the general practice ? — It seemed to 
be the practice to start early in the morning in the 
summer, between 6 and 9, and leave off at dusk, 
and in the winter not to start till after 9 o’clock or 
so. The worker's sometimes do not rise till it is quite 
light, and they work by lamp till 9, 10, and ll at 
night, and to all hours of the morning sometimes. 

319. I suppose it was equally difficult for you to 
ascertain how far the work was continuously done 
during the hours when the women stated that they were 
at work ? — Where the worker does household turns as 
well as embroidery, she does not work continuously, 
but a very great number of the out-workers do nothing 
else but out- work. These work continuously, excepting 
for meal times. 

320. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Did you find that 
where the mother was the home-worker, and also the 
housekeeper, work was not continuous ? — Yes. 

321. But that where the home-worker was a daughter 
or a sister, she would work the whole time, her meals 
being cooked for her, her bed made, and so forth, by the 
home mother? — Yes. I found that that was the 
general practice. 

322. (Chairman.) I suppose that there are cases of 
women who do the housework and go from their house- 
work immediately to the making-up work, and who do 
that in and out all day ? — Yes. 

323. Do you think that the pressure at which some 
of the women work causes them to neglect the prepara- 
tion of proper meals both for themselves and their 
children? — Yes, I do think so. 

324. (Mr. Cohen.) In the case of a worker whose 
sole subsistence is this out- work, would you say that 
she has to work excessive hours in order to earn 
sufficient to keep her ? — I should say so, unless she is a 
very fine worker. 

325. (Chairman.) You said just now . that the 
workers continue until all the hours of the morning. 
Will you give us some further information as to that ? 
— In all the towns and villages I visited I found 
workers who worked all night. It appears to be a 
necessity, if not of all the home-work trades, at all 
events of the thread- drawing, flowering, and sparring 
departments. 

326. Why is that ? — The reasons are various. Some 
workers are naturally slack in their habits and leave 
their work till it is late, and then work all night in 
order to have it finished in time for the arrival of the 
agent. Then accidents happen which delay work. 
Again, some workers are, in their own phrase, “ greedy 
for work,” and like to “ lift a big money ” at the end 
of the week. Often, too, the workers need a sum of 
money for a special purpose. “We ‘shoo’ (sew) all 
night, the night before Cess,” one worker said to me. 
“ Cess ” is the term that they use for the. collection 
of rates. 

327. Does pressure of woi-k ever account for their 
working at night? — Yes; that is the most important 
of all the reasons. An agent has an offer of an order 
for embroidery which must be carried out in a hurry. 
He distributes the goods to those of his workers who 
are willing to sit up all night to do the work. Where 
such an order is competed for in the open market the 
agent who can control the greatest amount of such 
labour has the best chance of securing the order. It 
seems to be characteristic of the trade that late hours 
have to be worked in order to facilitate the despatch of 
American orders. 

B 4 
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328. Are these late hours worked more specially by workers should have to work late F I do not see anv 

those in one department of the trade than in another ? necessity at all, if the masters could arrange their 
—Yes, I found these late hours worked by those women work in a sufficiently orderly fashion to have it dis 
who were completing the last processes of the work— tributed to the workers at a reasonable time of the dav 
iOT ™ g T 0r ’****■ as the °“ B be ' 3*2. Ton say that it lias sometime, to be taken' 

Is any extra payment given for work done away before the factory closes, and returned before the 
dining late hours, or at extra pressure ? — I have not factory starts in the morning. Is there any reason 
come across any cases of extra pay being given. All- why it should be given out late at night to be returned 
night sewing appears to be an accepted feature of the next day P— It depends on when the order comes in I 

trad oo ft mx, T ... , suppose, but I should think there is no absolute 

,, 33 °; ^ en - 1 , thmk 7 0u mentioned a little time ago necessity for the out-workers to be asked to sit uu at 
that night work was also done m the thread-drawing night to do the work. * 

* ra f e ? T7 Yes ; M ^PP e ^ -8 fco n0 iess done in that 343. You say in your statement that night work is 
trade j thread-drawing is one of the first processes in common, even when work is scarce. Why is that 3 — 
the handkerchief trade. Because, if a factory is working, the power to work 

331 And they are equally pressed at times ?— Yes. the whole of the machinery is on, and if the machines 
An order comes to the factory, say, late in the after- are idle, I suppose it is a loss to the employer so that 
noon to be stitched the next day, either because the it is to his interest to send out immediately an order 
matter m urgent, or because the machinists will other- that comes in at night so as to have his machines 


matter is urgent, or because the machinists will other- that comes in at night s 
wise be idle. It is sent to the workers’ houses, or per- occupied the following day 
haps workers are waiting at the factory for work. It 344. This relates to wo- 
rn taken away before the factory closes and has to be —Yes. 
returned before the factory starts in the morning. 345. But work given c 


344. This relates to work given out of the factory ? 


returned before the factory starts in the morning. 345. But work given out by agents is not under 
The consequence is that the worker either sits up till this disability ?— Presumably not 
it is finished, or rises very early in the morning, in 346. Did you find night work given out by agents p 
either case encroaching on her rest. —Yes, quite the same. 7 ° ' 

332. Can you remember any specific case in which 347. I am not talking now of agents whom you 
woik had to be done under these conditions ? — I re- spoke of as employees of the factory, but of those you 

member a thread-drawer showed me . a bundle of call principals. Did they give out night work ?— Yes 
handkerchiefs after 6 o clock one evening, which she in the same irresular fashion as ’ 


handkerchiefs after 6 o clock one evening, which she in the same irregular fashion as factories 
had just brought from the factory, to be returned the 348. Where did you get the information which 
following morning m time for ^ the machinists. She leads you to say that agents give out nio-ht work in 
Stai u t 1 l1 the h ? US ^ ld 1 had had su PP er and this fashion?— Prom the workers. In several of the 
the children had gone to bed, between 8 and 9, and houses where I was, the women were actually waiting 
she estimated that it would be 3 a.m. before she had for the messenger to return from the factory. S 

ni oqq , n 7 , v . .. ii, , , 349 • At abnormal times ?— Before the factoiy had 

333. (Mi . Golien.) You say that late hours are closed — late in the afternoon, 
chaiuctenstic of the embroidery trade P-Yes. 350. But I am not referring to factories now ?- 

<534, Do you give us that information on the The same holds with agents who are resident in the 
statement of the workers themselves?— Yes, on the locality. The agent is there for only a few hours in 
ffirect statement of the workers themselves. the day, and all his work must be finished in the few 

it vouraeHP^-TJn 6 ° f b<3en able t0 observe llours unless 311 order comes in, and he sends it down 

qqc r 1 xi , _ , specially to a special worker. My deduction is that if 

not work r?kTattT-rS. 01 S ™'» -°0 a® to be feawn on for the nigM 


not work in the day? — I have one case in which a 
woman worked in the daytime as well, decidedly. 

337. (Mrs. Beane- Streatfeild.) It is commonly said 
that these home workers do not always give their 


work, some means would be foimd of distributing that 
work at a reasonable time. 

351. (Chairman.) All. your information in this 
respect has been derived from the workers ? — Yes ; 


tbe , work - ! s ifc pot a fact that no I present it purely from the workers’ point ofv'iew “ 5 

1Ids ' de . a factoiy would give all her time to the 352. Now you have a section in your statement of 
the ^children Sffn C °° ks . h f\ breakfast > sends evidence with regard to the dependence of the linen 

wntkf if ^ i T\° 01 ’ ¥°V . mfc ° the factory and trade on home work. I should like to know whether 
woiks, comes back at 6 o clock in the evening, gets -you think the outworkers to be essential to the trade P 
The Sfdp™^ 8 ^ l bS Ki S ’ ^ d06S the bousework - From the investigations I have made I am inclined 

to tth* .*■?? ae. outworker is indispensable 


than that, but does it in the middle of the day, and a reorganisation of 
works until 9 or 10 or 11 o' clock in the evening to is to be attempted, 
make up tor it. If this is so, have you found that the 353. In what tra 
outside workers, though not giving their whole time in done in the homes 


a reorganisation of the linen trade on a large scale 
is to be attempted. 

353. In what trades is the work largely or entirely 
done in the homes? — There are two departments of 


sm that if' ™ fS r ‘ makm ?-" p ? T I sh,, " ld departments in the handherehief trade— thread-drarag 
sajthat m many cases the mom.™ who works inside and top-sewing. Vice-folding is partly done ™ide 

before go " g to piopoi ' h °“ ° f “ ™ rt * 
onttwLl‘^“!f g d„ 0 L 0 t Wllra alone ? The 354. Can yon tell ns whether it is likely that 

tea m be “ to 

341. You cite the ease nf „„ • , ,, ''™i her foot-machine does certain branches of work 

faotorv 1-ite in flio offo an , , ld ® 1 coman S to the Trinch are done to a much larger extent by the power- 

the iiZ-t Vl-m 1 tlle and having to be stitched machines in the factories ?— Yes • the out-workers in 

bo idle 4 mjifcms to x* “““““ng branches of the trade do not deal with 

“pSeistcr* “ a th - ~ 1 

,.e, * 
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ment of evidence. In what branches of the trade 
is this form of employment most common ? — I have 
found them engaged in clipping threads, and in 
embroidery. Also I have found that wherever there 
were children, and work had to be carried from and 
to the factory or warehouse, the children were employed 
for that purpose. Frequently the worker lives at a 
considerable distance from the factory, and the 
children have to walk carrying bundles of work, 
sometimes light and sometimes of considerable weight. 

358. Are the children and other people who go to 
the factory for work often detained before they receive 
the work they have come to get? — Yes; they often 
have to stand for a long time, either waiting for orders 
to come in when work is slack, or waiting their turn 
when work is plentiful. Further, if they are returning 
any embroidery, they have to wait till it is examined 
and passed. These long waits are, I think, bad for 
children, and beside the tendency to loafing habits 
which they would seem to foster, there is the very 
serious consideration that children are frequently kept 
from school for the purpose of going to the factory, or 
to the agent’s office. 

359. The children to whom you refer in your last 
answer are, I presume, those connected with the Belfast 
industries P — And also those in the country. It applies 
generally. 

360. Do the children in the country districts go to 
the factories to fetch the work ? — They go to the offices 
of the agents. 

361. Do you happen to have any notes of specific 
cases in which children were kept from school for the 
purpose of helping in out- work in one way or another ? 
— I did not see any children actually engaged in the 
work during school horns, but the mothers told me of 
having to keep them from school. 

362. You are aware that it is illegal, to keep 
children from school for longer than a certain number 
of days? — Yes, and I was informed by the medical 
officer of health in one of the towns I visited, that the 
parents and the children know exactly how many days 
of absence from school the law allows, and that they 
trade on that knowledge. One of the things that 
strikes a stranger in going down the streets of Belfast 
during school hours, is the number of children of 
school age to be seen roaming about. 

363. Then as to the employment of children in 
embroidery ; will you tell us something about that ? — 
Girls only are employed in this trade. As far as I 
could gather, they did not begin work at the early age 
(5, 6, and 7) at which thread- drawers begin ; but at 14 
or 15 some of them are highly skilled, speed}' workers, 
and that would have necessitated their starting several 
years before. 

364. There is no objection to girls learning em- 
broidery at a comparatively eai-ly age if their education 
or health does not suffer ? — No, but for myself, I think 
that, wherever it is possible, the teaching of em- 
broidery should be done in school and not in the home. 

365. Are children ever employed at thread -drawing ? 
— Yes, both boys and girls. When I investigated this 
branch of the trade, however, work was very slack, and 
it could all be done by adult workers. I therefore saw 
few children working at it, but I was informed by their 
mothers that they were constantly employed for long 
periods when work was plentiful, and I also had 
corroborative evidence from neighbours of these 
mothers. 

366. I suppose it is the case that a woman cannot 
attain proficiency in embroidery unless she begins to 
learn fairly young ? — Yes. Frequently an adult woman 
turns to embroidery, but it is not usual for her to 
attain high skill in that event. 

367 . (Mr. Cohen.) With regard to the employment 
of children, the information that you have given to the 
Committee is deiived from the statements of the 
parents, is it not ? — Yes, and in several cases I actually 
saw the children themselves working. 


368. Did you see them working late at night ? — 
No. I was never very late at night; 7 or 8 was the 
latest time that I was at any of the homes. 

369. But you actually saw children of school age 
working then? — Yes. 

370. Many ? — No, not very many, because, as I say, 
at the time that I investigated, thread-drawing work — 
which occupies the children chiefly — was slack. 

371. Therefore you yourself did not observe many 
children working at these trades ? — No, for that 
reason. 

372. You have stated, I think, to the Committee 
that it is carried on generally ? — Yes. 

373. That is derived from what the parents have 
told you? — Yes, from the workers and from the 
parents themselves. Many of the fathers and mothers 
were thread- drawers in their own youth. 

374. Yes, but we are not dealing with their own 
youth, but with the present time ? — Yes, but I mean 
that the practice has been carried on continuously for 
a very long period. 

375. (Chairman.) Have you ever come across cases 
where wages were paid in goods? — No. I have no 
direct evidence on that. Might I now give a reference 
to a case where a worker refused to take work at 
the price offered ? A worker told me that a blouse and 
skirt were offered to her to finish at the price of 7s. 
She said it was a fortnight’s work and refused to take 
it at that price. The agent took the t hing s to a 
worker next door, who would have accepted them, but 
she was not a good enough worker, and the agent did 
not give her the work. It was taken away again and 
presented, I suppose, to some other worker whose 
economic condition was such that she had to take it 
although she was a good worker. Further, a worker 
in another small town told me that the agent for whom 
she worked had returned work that was sent to her 
by firms, when she considered that the women could 
make nothing at it. She did that on her own respon- 
sibility, and for the sake of the workers. 

376. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is that a common 
practice with the agents ? — No, I should say that it was 
not a common practice. 

377. (Chairman.) On what principle did you select 
the cases which you investigated ? — I selected them on 
no principle. Some of the names were suggested to 
me ; others were given to me by the medical officer of 
health, and others were suggested by various workers 
whom I saw, who gave me cases of lrnown low wages 
among other workers 

378. In regard to the cases that you have presented 
to us, have you been very careful that the statement 
should be as accurate as possible ? — I think I took as 
great care as ever I could to try to get at the truth. 

379. There is no detail that was too much trouble 
for you to investigate ? — No. 

380. You verified, wherever you could, such things 
as the prices that were paid ? — Yes, wherever I could. 
If there was a docket, or a price stamped on the work, 
I copied the docket or price. Otherwise I had to rely 
on the verbal statement of the worker. 

381. (Mr. Cohen.) Have you any special knowledge 
of these trades, except what you derived in the course 
of your investigation? — No, but we work on em- 
broideries in our own households. We have general 
working knowledge. 

382. But you have no special knowledge of the 
industry otherwise than from your investigation ? — No. 

383. You personally investigated all these cases in 
the course of your inquiry ? — Yes. 

384. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion - to make 
as to how the lower rates of pay might be raised to a 
higher level in future ? — By wages boards. 

385. How many wages boards would, in your view, 
be required for Belfast and the outlying districts ? — 
I should think that one trade board would be insufficient 
because the work that goes out is so enormous and so 
varied. It seems to me that embroidery would require 
a trade board by itself, as it is such a vast trade. 


The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Tuesday, November 21st, at 11 o’clock. 
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ore in the same time ?■ 
) good for the worker. 


-Yes, 
It is 


Miss M. Galway, examined. 

401. They can do i 
they can, but it is not 
nearly double the work. 

402. Is the net result that the workers earn less 
wages m the same time?— They earn about the same. 

wv d ° nearly double the quantity of work. 

403. Is there more physical exertion ? — Yes. 

404. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Is the strain on the 
worker greater ?— Yes, on the eyesight ; and they must 
sit very close over the machine. 

„ ff 5 ' (Chairman.) You consider that the introduction 
ot tins higher speed machinery actually results in 
greater wear and tear of the workers ? — It does 

406, You consider that it. imposes a greater strain 
on the eyesight ? — Yes. 

407. Have you any instances to give us in that 
connection ? Well, the only thing you would notice in 
a warehouse where this white work is done is the 
very large number of girls— even young girls— wearing 


386. (Chairman.) You are the general secretary of 
the Textile Operatives’ Association of Ireland ?— Yes. 

387. Are the workers in the making- up trades 
represented to any extent in yom- association?— 

Unfortunately they are not. 

388. Are any of these workers represented in 
your association ?— Yes ; we have a few from various 
departments of the work, but not many. 

389. Is it the case that you undertook an investio-a- 
tion into the conditions of the making-up tradeswin 
Belfast at the request of the Belfast Trades and Labour 
council ? — Yes. 

39°. When did they ask you to make the inquiry? 

After Dr. Bailie's report came out last year. 

391. There is no union or association amon® the 
operatives in the making-up trades in Belfast, I under- 
stand ?— Our union was established by the Trades 
Council and intended to include those operatives, but 
unfortunately, they have not, to any large extent, come 
18 1 . t i ’, a thoi,gh lfc has been 0 P e n to them for the last 

392. Can you give ns anjreason rebytbe open five, §¥ '* l “ joui statement tint where the 

in the malting- up fades have not joted wo™™ «*?"**“ “* H"™ 1 . X- oWed a 
-I cannot account for it at all ‘ ' 0TOmfc ™ges ?— Yes. fan, reduced three 

393. I suppose, in view of there behw so few em ™ e ra ^ es P aid to smoothers from 3d., 44. 

ployees in the making-up trades in yom- association vouv t- ' §r °ir U ' and 6d ' for 20 dozei1 - a 


relates exclusively to the City of 


propose to give 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

395. With regard to the factory workers in the 
making-- up trades, you have no reference in yom- state- 
ment of evidence as to the hygienic conditions of the 
factories. Have you any reason for supposing that 
those conditions are unsatisfactory ?— As a rule the 
factories arc fairly good. We have had to ask the 

them w P “ h’' S *° m S e ? tp8 ? Ima ’ “ “'*»■ ‘o 

,"t£. , " 8 eP * fr ° m a h rei«>ic 

396. Now with regard to the rates rf wages, von 
iv m your statement that the improvement to the 


is because of there being no fixed standard late of 
wages amongst employers. Small firms starting np 
take the work at a reduced rate, in order to get the 
work from the larger firms, 

411. Have you any other instances of reductions 

of wages?— Yes. This year firm and firm 

retraced the rates of wages paid to smoothers. 

T t- m conilecti °n with the rate of payment, 

i notice that you refer to cases where work was done 
by the factory worker, with or without friends, at 
home after legal working hours ?— Yes. The weekly 
pay books of workers inside the factory often represent 
the work done outside as well, after legal hours, and 


gsafi mSSSEHS . 

the payment of wages to the emplovees “ Nn mv,„ • ■ aware that it is contrary to the pro- 

speeding up and improvement of machines have resulted SoVWtlf 6 - Fact ? r y Act for a woman to work after 
m a lowering of the rate of wages tCd ? 0 clo °t at mght m a factory, or to take work home 

397. Will you kindly give us some instances in S™ factory which employs her after 8 o’clock in 
support of this statement ?— F or instance, arate'af 4d* 4U X . 

' ' * ----- • 414. When work is taken home from a factory to 


fn l , , ® mstance, a rate of 4 d. 

12 m L 7 gmS handkerchiefs was received 
ag °' whereas workers now receive 2d. per 
dozen for the same work. p e 


„ re Ufacu nume irom a iactory to 

be done in the evening, it would usually necessitate 
working after that hour?— That is so. 

415. You say in your statement of evidence that 


398. Are we to understand that the wiw i,.,. sa 7 ' n join- statement of evidence that 

lowered from 4,7. to 2d., per dozen handkerchief^ from knowS ° Utside - factoi Y eitlier with the 

yom own personal knowledge dm-in® the last 1 ° ™.°c” -x °w* ed » e of the firm or without direct permission. Is 
-Yes. ° aUlm - tJle last 12 ■ it the case that a worker could take work out of the 

399. For precisely the same sort of work ?— Exmtlv ^ ut knowled g e of any person in 

the same. owonc. Exactly authority ?— They take it out ; whether it is with the 

TT • 4 °V^-'- , Cohen - ) U sing the same machines i>_ f ^J on \ ^authority or not, I cannot say : 

Hsmg the higher speed machines ’ hut they take it out after working all day, and they 

work till 10 or 11 o’clock at night on it sometimes. 
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416. Do you think that it is common for collusion 
to exist between the employers and the employees as 
regards taking work out to he done in the evening ? — - 
They put up notices, sometimes, that the girls are not 
to take work out, but, all the same, they do take it 
out. The employers could easily stop it, if they put 
a man at the door. 

417. You produce cases for us, one in 1906, one in 
1907, one in 1909, and one in 1911 ? — Yes, in 1906 an 

outside worker employed by firm was cited by 

them to a member of the Trade Council as earning 17s. 
to 22s. weekly. I was able to prove that these weekly 
payments represented the earnings of five or six people. 
The woi'k was thread-drawn by my sister-in-law and 
her four children, vice-folded by the worker herself, 
after working hours, and stitched by her in the ware- 
house next day. In August 1907 I notified the factory 
inspector that warehouses in Lurgan gave night work 
to girls who had worked all day inside the ware- 
houses. In June 1909 I received a complaint regarding 

firm , Lurgan, that women employed all day in the 

factory took home at night big bundles of shirts to 

finish ; also regarding the firm of , Lurgan, that 

women and girls, employed inside all day, took home 
work to finish after legal pours of employment. In April 

1911 an inside worker employed by complained to 

me that inside workers were asked by the forewoman 
to take home work to finish at night. In the same 

month the workers in firm sent me a complaint 

that they were kept working to 9.30 p.m. five nights, 
some weeks, and that girls under 18 years of age were 
sometimes kept till 9.30 p.m. working overtime. At 

present I know personally inside workers for firm 

who bring home partly-finished work, and complete it 
by paring. They work at this paring from 7.30 p.m. to 
10 or 10.30 p.m. They frequently do this work at dinner 
time, carrying it from the workroom! into passages. I 
have also received complaints that girls employed by 

firm — and firm , in order to increase their 

wages, do clipping, &c., during dinner hours. I have 
myself visited at night the homes of inside workers em- 
ployed by firm and found them turning down the 

edges of straps, bands, pockets, &c., to prepare them 
for machining next day. I have also found inside 
workers for firm — : — finishing and stitching shirts at 
their own homes at a very late hour. I also know of 
two vice-folders, employed as inside workers by film 

, who, in order to earn about 10s. weekly, are 

obliged to carry to their homes bundles of work, 
working frequently till after 10 o’clock at night. 

418. Can you produce any further cases ? — I have 
often heard of other cases, but I know of no others 
from my own personal knowledge. It is the general 
custom for girls to take work out whenever they can 
get it. 

419. In all classes of work, or only handkerchiefs ? 
— In linens they do it too — thread- clipping, top- 
sewing, thread- drawing, and anything they can carry 
out. When work is plentifiul they bring it out. 

420. I suppose that would not apply to any very 
bulky articles, r would it ? — No, to small parcels. 

421. Do you think that the health of the factory 
workers, and the efficiency of their work in the factory 
the next day, are interfered with by these extra hours ? 
— I should think that a girl who worked late at night 
would not be so fit for her work next day. 

422. Has this evening work any effect on the piece 
rates paid? — Yes. It was found that the earnings of 
the workers were considerably increased by the aid of 
this extra work at home, with the result that the piece- 
work rates were cut down. 

423. Can you give us any specific instances of the 
reduction of the piece rates ? — I know it from the state- 
ments of the workers themselves employed on this 
work. They tell me that it lowers the wages for all 
classes of work. 

424. But have you any specific instances to give 
us? — No, I have not. 

425. How are these piece rates cut down? — 
Supposing I stitched 16 dozen handkerchiefs in a day, 
and take home at night what I have stitched, and clip 
them at home and pare them, that saves my time next 
day in the warehouse. If the employer thinks I am 


earning more than is sufficient to keep me, the wages 
are surely cut down. 

426. (Mr. Cohen.) You mean that if the wages of 
the worker go up beyond a certain amount, the 
employer has a tendency to reduce the rates paid ? — 
Yes. 

427. And that is the result of the workers taking 
work home at night, and so increasing their earnings ? 
— Yes. 

428. (Chairman.) If that is generally the case, I 
cannot understand why the workers continue to do 
night work ?— The night work is commonly supposed 
to increase the wages that they would get ordinarily 
in the factory. 

429. As regards methods of payment, you have, I 
believe, a copy of an agreement which the parents or 

guardians of learners engaged by the firm have 

been required to sign. Will you kindly put it in ? — 
This is the agreement : “ I, , by this agree- 

“ ment, bind the said , age , to remain in 

“ the employment of for the period of one year 

“ in consideration of teaching the said and 

“ paying her the sum of 4s. per week for a period of 
“ thi-ee weeks whilst learning. The firm, in addition 
" to this sum of 4s., put the sum of 2s. per week in 
“ their savings bank fund to the credit of the learner. 
“ After the lapse of three weeks the learner must 
“ then go on her own time and become an ordinary 
“ employee, paying thread, needles, etc. The firm then 
“ cease paying the 2s. per week into the savings bank 
“ fund, but the employee will contribute the sum of 
“ Is. per week, which the firm may deduct off her 
“ wages, and this sum is added to the sum at credit 
“ till the total amount i-eaches 20s. Interest at the 
“ rate of 5 per cent, per annum will then be paid by 
“ the firm on the amount at credit, and neither deposit 
“ nor interest can be withdrawn by the employee 

before the expiration of two years from , 

“ the date of the first payment, after which time the 
“ employee may withdraw from the fund the total 
“ amount then standing to her credit with interest 
“ till date. If in the meantime the employee should 
“ leave the firm’s employment from any cause, the 
“ amoimt standing to her credit shall belong to the 
“ firm, and shall not under any circumstances be 
“ payable to the employee.” 

430. What have you to say ' with regard to this 
agreement ? — I think it is most unjust for a child going 
in to learn anything to be bound for two years. I 
have in my possession a deposit book of a girl of 16 
who lost 19s. owing to the operation of the last clause 
of the agreement. 

431. Are agreements with a clause in those terms 
still put forward to be signed by workers ? — In some 
places, though not in all. 

432. Are you sure of that ?. — Yes. 

433. Have you any proof to give us ? — -I know a 
firm that makes them sign. I saw one of the papers, 
but unfortunately I did not keep it. 

434. You know of one firm, but do you know of any 
others ? — There may be others, but I do not know them 
just at present. 

435. Has any action been taken with regard to this 
form of agreement ? — Yes ; I reported the case of the 
girl that lost 19s. to the factory inspector, and she sent 
the deposit book on to the Home Office. This form of 
agreement was then discontinued, and the girls all got 
their money back, even those that had left the firm. 

436. Will you give us any other instances that you 
know of? — Yes. A factory in Lurgan was reported to 
me, where young girls, shirt workers, have to sign an 
agreement to stop for 12 months, no matter how little 
work there is for them to do, or how small the wages 
they can earn. They have to complete their time. 

437. Is that agreement still continued ? — As far as 
I know, it is. Nothing has been reported to me lately 
on the subject. 

438. Does it contain the clause on which the Home 
Office intervened, in regard to workers depositing money 
which would belong to the employer if they left before 
a stated time ? — No, nothing about depositing money 
was reported to me, 
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439. (Mr. Cohen.) Are these workers paid piece 454. Tour point is that some of the fines are not 

rates. - Tes. justified ?— Some of them are just, and some of them 

440. Learners P — Tes. are not just. 

441. Is it the custom for learners to be paid piece- 455. Tou say in your statement that you have 

work m Ireland ?— When they have been at work about intervened in some cases, and the money has been 
three weeks they are put on their own time. refunded ?— Tes, when we have taken action 

442 (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Under the agree- 456. (Mrs. Deane - Streatfeild.) I see that you’ 

ment which you read out, if the worker left the mention a case, “ Firm , worker M employed as 

company’s employment from any cause, the amount “ a cutter and folder: paid at less than M a 


standing to her credit appears to have been forfeited, 
and under no circumstances to have been payable to 


‘ a cutter and folder ; paid at less than $d. a dozen 
for her work, fined 5s. 6 d. for injury to a set of 
handkerchiefs.” This seems an unreasonable amount, 


the employee. Would that include dismissal owing to having regard to the rate of pay, does it not • what 
the inability of the company to supply her with work, were her wages ? — 5s. 2 id. were her wages for the 
or to her departure owing to illness, or owing to drastic work done. 

reduction of rates of pay ?— It would include any cause, 457. What was the rate at which she was paid ?_ 
I take it— slackness of work or illness, or anything Less than U- per dozen for cutting and folding 

/7w n 7 i m, , , , Al 458. (Mr. Cohen.) But how could she be fined more 

44 6. (Mi. Cohen.) These people were learners and than the amount due to her ?— They made herpavfor 
the empioyers would no doubt say “ after having been the dozen and one that they asserted she was short 
taught, it is not fair that they should be able to go That was the value of the handkerchiefs The girl 
to someone else s factoiy. Are you quite sure that stated that she cut and folded all the work that they 
it is not only in the case of their leaving the employ of supplied her with, and that she handed it over to the 
their own free will that their money was deducted ? — forewoman. 

Some W throng], slackness of work, end others 459. (Cteirman.) C™ you give any information as 
lecanae what they earn re not sufficient to keep them. to the extent to which Particulars are .applied £ 

444. (Mm) Do you know of any other employers to the factory workers by means of books 

instances where the workers have had to put money dockets, or posted notices?— In some places thev 
into the bank and because they ha™ left before a supply them with books, and put up a price list in the 
specific tune, have had to lose it , —Yes. A woman warehouses as well. In other places they just give 
brought her daughter to me about five months ago ; the boob ’ J - 

the daughter had worked with a firm about 9 or 10 460. Are there any employers in the making-up 

months, and they kept a shilling a week all that time; trades who impose no fines or deductions at afi?— 
she was to remain for a year. The work got very There are some who do not fine 

shock and she left before the time had expired. They 461. Do you know of many firms who impose no 
kept the whole of the money, and the mother came to fines ? — I only know of two 1 

me to see how she could recover it. I said that the 462. (Mr. Chen.) Are' they making-up firms »_ 
only thing she could do would be to summon them for Tes. si- 

the money, W™ > the girl was not a learner when she 463. (Chairman.) With regard to out-work, do yon 
445 If rkwfihthem. consider the hyrasfio conditions of houses are pre- 

T.1'0. It we wish to ask the employer about this judiced by the doing of this work ?— My own exnerience 
038 aVr a \ y ° U i-fp Ve US th !, fuI1 P arfciculars — Yes. is that the house work is greatly neglected because of 

446. Are there any other cases you can tell us of of the doing of the out-work. The children are very often 

a similar kind?— In firm .where they make the neglected too. veiyoiten 

girls sign an agreement, they pay them 4 S . a week for 464. Do you think that if no home work was done 
six weeks, and if they leave before the year is up, they m the houses, there would actually be more cleanliness 
°?ven e tl 7 t( ? pa ^ back u h , e , m T ey that fcLey have ' greater attention to cooking, and 7 greater care of the 
? e them for learning, and they try to compel them younger children ?— I. think that there might be 

44?Ttv t^cS. f +1 , n v 465. We have been told that out-workers’ houses 

T h 7-J f< T P hree Weeks p— Yes - are generaUy better than others of a similar type, and 

448. Ana it they leave before a certain time, they that the very fact of the women taking in out-work 

say: “Tou must pay us for that teaching ”?— Tes ; shows that they are spirited, thrifty, and zealous?— 

“ You must pay back the money or complete the time.” Most of them are clean, but very untidy, and the 

449. Can you give us any information as to the children seem neglected, to my mind. 

imposition of fines and deductions in the making-up 466. Do the homes of out-workers compare 
trades ? As I told you, only a few workers in the unfavourably with those of their neighbours in the 
making-up trades belong to the society with which I same class of life who do no out- work ?— Tou see with 
am officially connected. I cannot give much detailed re g ai ’d to the homes that our Society is concerned 
evidence on this matter. I have mentioned some cases with > the women work out all day. If working women 
of fines m my statement of evidence. do not work inside they work outside, so that the 

450. I will put this general question to you: Have llom . < l s _ ai '® l )rett Y usually untidy. 

you found in your experience of the making-up trades . *67. ■ Axe tbe Y worse or better than those of others 

in Belfast that the system of fining workers prevails in 11 , 1 same class of life ? — I would say they are much 

factories ?— Tes, pretty generally, They fine you for , e same ’ Factoi 7 hands do the house work at night 

soiled work ; and if your work is short of the ri»-ht waen tlle Y come home from work. 

quantity, they fine you ; and if the stitch is not the 468. Can you describe in general terms the women 

right number to the inch, they fine you for coarse who do this out- work ? — They are usually the wives of 

stitching. They also fine you for being late at the unskilled labourers with low wages, widow women, and 

breakfast or dinner hours, and they fine you for all women with husbands out of work. 

sorts of inferior work. 469 . As regards the rates of payment, will you 

451. Have you heard of any fining with regard to band to the Committee your detailed information 


sorts of inferior work. 

451. Have you heard of any fining with regard to 
out- workers ? — I knew of one case only. 

452. Do you consider that any of the fines are 
unjust ? — I consider that for careless work, if it can be 
proved that it is the worker’s fault, there should be 
some punishment, but the majority of the fines I con- 
sider unjust. If oil drops off her machine, the worker 


regarding cases of out- work ?—(The witness handed it 
the following statement.) 

Embroidery. 

Drawn Thread WorTc. 


cannot help it ; the machines are oiled twice a day « ^^'7 C2 , G and IG > embroidery, drawn 

Sometimes the cloth is so soft that you cannot make a foi 'i a) d ° yhes ’ 9 b Y_ 9 inches, Is. 3d. 

clear stitch, but they fine you for not doing so. 


per dozen ; ( b ) valances 3 yards long, for Firm IG, 9d. per 


453. (Mr Cohen) Tn annnvLT!# “ S S °' dozen ; could earn 9d. per day. Worker had to provide 

isidei- the £ t ™ “«» te- worker', docket 


consider the fines justified ?— Some ; where they cai 
prove that the worker is wilfully careless, for instance. 


for fancy-sewing mats. Before sweating agitation: 
10 by 14, 6 by 9, 9 by 9, 12 by 12, Is. 3d. ; 14 by 37, 
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14 by 45, 20 by 48, and 27 by 45, 2s. 3d. ; 27 by 54, 
2s. 6d. Prices after sweating agitation : — 6 by 6, 
Is. lid. ; 7 by 7, 2s., 9 by 9, 2s. 3d. ; 10 by 10, 2s. 6d. ; 
12 by 12 and 13 by 13, 2s. 9d. ; 15 by 15, 3s. ; 18 by 18, 

3s. 4d. ; 24 by 24, 3s. 9d. ; 36 by 36, 4s. Id. ; 40 by 40, 

4s 6d. ; 6 by 9, 2s. Id. ; 8 by 13, 2s. 6d. ; 10 by 14, 

2s. 9d. ; 18 by 27, 3s. 6 d. ; 14 by 37, 3s. 6d. ; 14 by 45, 

3s. 9d. ; 14 by 54, 4s. Id. ; 18 by 72, 4s. 9 d. ; 20- by 48 
and 27 by 45, 4s. Id. ; 27 by 54, 4s. 5d. ; 14 by 18, 
3s. 3d. ; 18 by 39, 3s. 6d. ; 12 by 45, 3s. 9d. 

Case 64. Firm AG ; embroidery, drawn thread work, 
teacloths ; price for teacloths, 45 by 45 inches, Is. per 
dozen, bunched and top-sewn ; took 1A days per dozen ; 
earned 8d. per day, less thread, of which DVd. worth did 
li dozen. Married, children, husband earning 16s. per 
week. Had to give up sewing, as health would not 
permit of it. 

Case 116. Firm MIG; embroidery, drawn thread 
work; worker draws threads and “knots”; sideboard 
covers 8d. per dozen, less 2d. for sewing cotton ; took 
from 5.30 a.m. till 6 p.m. (without dinner hour) to do 
10 cloths, earning 5d. Children do the thread-drawing 
after school hours. Married woman, children, husband’s 
wages 22s. 6d. weekly ; rent 3s. 

. Case 134. FirmHG; embroidery, drawn thread work ; 
draws threads and “ knots ” ; price paid for duchesse 
covers, Is. per dozen ; took almost 2 horns to draw and 
knot one cover ; earned rather over id. per hour. Over 
4 years at this work, could not earn more than Id. per 
hour at any of it. Could not earn more than 3s. to 
4s. and do housework ; married, no children. 

Case 80. Firm CG; knotting, (a) shams, 36 by 
26 inches, Is. 4d. per dozen ; (6) teacloths, 45 by 45 
inches, Is. 9d. per dozen ; (c) d’oylies, 6d. per dozen ; 
(d) shams, 9d. per dozen; (e) linen sheets, 2s. per 
dozen. Took to knot one dozen (a) 12 hours, (6) 18 
hours, (c) 12 hours, (d) 9 hours; (e) took lj hours 
each sheet, earning ljd. an hour. Previous to sweating 
inquiry, work far better paid. All classes work greatly 
reduced. 

Case 73. Firm JG ; thread-drawing and embroidery, 
drawn thread work, (a) bedspreads, 2 id. each ; (6) tray- 
cloths, 5d. per dozen. Took for (a) 1 hour 20 minutes. 
9 months at work. Earned nearly 2d. per hour less 
cost of thread, which she had to provide. Married, 
children, husband earning 11. weekly. Work scarce 
since July 1911. Rent, 5s. 6d., coal, Is. 6d. 

Case 52. Firms W2G and AG ; fancy sewing, &c., 

(а) duchesse, 15 by 68 inches, Is. lOd. per dozen; 

(б) night-dress bags, 16 comers on each bag to over- 
seam, 3d. per dozen ; (c) d’oylies, 6 by 6 inches, 3d. per 
dozen. Took (a) l-j- hours to sew one; ( b ) 1£ hours 
for 1 dozen ; (c) 22 minutes each d’oyley. Earned per 
hour at (a) l\d., (6) 2d. (c) -£d. Married. 

Case 107. Finn IG ; embroiders open work, 
“ wavy ” stitch all round pillow shams, with “ wheel ” in 
each comer ; price paid Is. 8d. per dozen ; embroidered 
one pillow sham in 11 hours ; earned l^d. per hour. 

Case 107a. Firm JG; same as above, but had to 
draw threads before embroidering. Rates are the same 
in the case of both firms, so that the rates of firm JG 
per hour work out to be the lower. This firm raised 
price of tray cloths from 9d. to Is. 2d. at the time of 
Dr. Bailie’s report ; but lowered it to original figure 
after agitation ceased. Gave no written particulars. 


Embroidery. 

Flowering. 

Case 17. Firm MG; Worker embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, with small ling, leaf and initial in one comer, 
finely sewn ; price 2d. per dozen ; took 15 or 20 minutes 
for one handkerchief ; earned about Id. per hour. 

Case 110. Firm X1G ; embroidering small initials 
on handkerchiefs; price paid, 3d. per dozen; earned 
3d. per hour. 

Case 114. Firm C2G ; embroidery ; nightdress 
hags at 4d. each; took 3 hours to embroider one; 
earned l^d. per hour. 

Case 123. Firm A1G (agent) ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs ; price paid 6d. per dozen ; took 6 hours to 
embroider one dozen ; married woman, child ; husband 


earning 11. weekly. Rent 3s. 9d. Got no written 
particulars. 

Case 124. Firm PG (agent) ; embroidering, (a) 
cosies with very elaborate shamrock pattern at 5 d. for 
two sides ; (6) silk blouses at Is. 4d. each ; took (a) 
3 hours to embroider one side; (6) 12 hours to em- 
broider one blouse; earned at (a) less than Id. per 
hour. Sometimes had to trace design with pencil as 
printing was so dim. Married, husband earning 18s. 6d. 
weekly. 

Case 125. Firm PG (agent) ; embroidery, (a) blouses, 
Is. 4d. each; (b) cushion covers, 44d. each; (c) cosy 
covers, 5d. each ; took (a) 12 hours to embroider one 
blouse ; (6) 6 hours to embroider one cushion cover ; 
and (c) 5 hours to embroider one cosy cover. Married 
woman, children, husband earning 22s. 6d. weekly. 

Case 126. Firm A1G (agent); embroidery. Price 
paid per dozen for (a) handkerchiefs, 4d. ; (b) hand- 
kerchiefs, 2s. 8d. Took 8 hours to embroider one dozen 
of (a), and 3 hours for one handkerchief of (b) ; earned 
at (b) less than Id. per hour. Married, three children. 
Husband earning 26s. weekly. Rent, 3s. 6d. 

Case 127. Firm JG; embroidery, (a) duchesse 
toilet cover and 3 mats at 5d. the set ; took 4A hours 
for each set ; earned over Id. per hour ; (b) pillow 
shams with design of bunches of leaves and true-lovers’ 
knots, at id. each bunch ; took 1 hour per bunch ; 
earned id. per hour. Could earn 4s. to 5s. weekly if 
she worked hard. Married, children ; husband earning 
28s. weekly. Rent, 3s. 9d. 

Case 136. Firm PG (agent); embroidery; would 
take one day to embroider large teacloth at 3d. 

Case 75. Firm MG; embroidery ; initials on hand- 
kerchiefs at 6d. per dozen ; took six hours to em- 
broider 1 dozen ; earned Id. per hour'. Sometimes got 
samples, on which she could earn a little more. Weekly 
earnings, 6s. to 7s. Cleans an office each morning. 
Single ; pays 2s. 6d. per week for a room. 

Case 77. Firm MG; embroidery; handkerchiefs, 
floral spray, four dots ; (a) at 5d. per dozen ; took three 
hours to embroider 1 dozen ; earned lfd. per hour ; 
(6) at 8d. per dozen, took four hours per dozen; 
earned 2d. per hour. Used to earn 3d. and 4 d. per 
hour in Donegal ; 9 or 10 years at work. This is the 
first work she had done since she came here. Young 
married woman, no children ; nice, clean house. 

Case 81. Firm MG; embroidering handkerchiefs; 
5d. per dozen; 1 dozen took four hours; earned 
lid. per hour. Yery fine worker; could not work at 
night, as it would “ put her blind.” Working six hours 
a day, and none on Friday or Saturday ; earned about 
2s. or 3s. a week. Did some large initials on handker- 
chiefs ; thought they would have been 6d. per dozen, 
but when she took them to the firm they were only 
5d. per dozen. 

Case 138. Firm MG; embroidery; price paid 4d. 
per dozen; 1 dozen took four hours, earned Id. per 
hour ; said she wished she could earn Id. per hour 
always. Forewoman told her old books were going to 
be called in, as they were no use, and they were getting 
new ones. Man-ied; husband’s wages 1Z. per week; 
one daughter. Rent 4s. 6d. weekly. Cleaned offices 
in mornings. 

Case 139. Firm A1G (agent) ; embroidery, 3d. 
per dozen ; 1 dozen took 1A hours ; could earn 2d. 
per hour. Widow, children, one man-ied ; did house- 
work. Said work had been very much reduced, and 
that she was very quick worker. Over 30 years at 
work. 

Case 143. Firm L1G; embroidery; tray cloths, 
3d. per dozen; took four hours for 1 dozen; earned 
f d. per hour. Experienced worker ; been at this sort 
of work all her life. Widow. 

Case 84. Firm DG; machine embroidery; inside 
worker ; earned 3s. to 5s. weekly, as work very scarce 
for past six months ; could have earned 9s. or 10s. a 
a year ago. Another girl hemstitcher could earn 11s. 
or 12s. if she got constant work. Work very slack 
now : earning 8s. or 9s. at present. 

Case 137. Firm IG; machine embroidery; inside 
worker ; worked from 8.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, 
and from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. in winter. Earned 
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108. to 128. weekly. Work had been reduced in this 
firm. 

Case 100. Firm E1G; embroidering handkerchiefs ; 
price paid for handkerchiefs with large spray in one 
corner 2s. , took If hours to embroider one comer ; 
earned 1 f d. per hour. Married woman, children ; 
rent 4s. 6d. 

Case 120. Firm PG (agent) ; embroidering handker- 
chiefs (samples) ; earned 3d. per hour ; quick special 
worker ; over 20 years at the work. 

Case 121. Firm AIG (agent); embroidering 
handkerchiefs. Price paid for (a) handkerchiefs, Is. 6 d. 
per dozen; took 12 hours to embroider 1 dozen; 
(b) handkerchiefs, 4s. 6d. per dozen; took four hours 
to embroider one handkerchief ; earned lid. per hour. 
Very skilled worker at very fine work ; over 10 years at 
this work; no written Particulars given. Married 
woman, children ; husband earning 1Z. per week. House 
clean but untidy ; says she leaves all house- cleaning 
till Satm-day. 

Cases of Elderly Workers. 

Case 54. Firm Q1G ; embroidering cambric 
handkerchiefs, with small spray of shamrock and 
French knot with small initial in centre and true- 
lovers knot ; price paid 7 d. per dozen ; took one day 
to embroider 1 dozen ; earned Id. per day. Widow, 
aged 68 ; worked eight years for this firm. 

Case 93. Firm HG ; embroidery : (a) at 2 fd. per 
dozen ; took eight hours to embroider If dozen ; (b) 1 Id. 
per dozen ; took five hours per dozen ; earned \d. per 
hour. Earnings per week Is. 6 d. to 2s.; rent, 2s. 
Widow, family, all married. Got books with work 
entered. 

Thread-Drawing. 


Case 6. Firm FG ; thread- drawing ; three threads 
out of each side of cotton handkerchief, Id. per dozen ; 
1 dozen took two hours ; earned f d. per horn- ; could do 
1 dozen linen handkerchiefs in an hom- ; had been em- 
ployed at this work for last 30 years. Got no work 
from this film since Ulster Hall meeting on sweating. 

Case 29. Firm DG ; thread- drawing handkerchiefs ; 
i)d. per 12 dozen for ■§• size; 12 dozen took five hours ■ 
earned l£d. per hour. Over 20 years at this work. 

Case 42. Firm L1G ; handkerchiefs •§• size, Id. per 
dozen; took one hour fori dozen; earned Id. per hour. 
Got cloth in web form, marked it to correct size for 
each handkerchief, tore it off and drew it, all for Id 
per dozen. Worked from 9 am. to 8 or 9 p.m., earning 
4s. to 5s. per week ; did own housework. Mamed, 
children, husband earning about 25s. per week when 
fully employed. Rent, 4s., coal, Is. 6d. One little girl 
helped after school hom-s. 

Case 47. Firm L1G; handkerchiefs, fd. a dozen; 
could draw 4 dozen in an hour ; earned 2d. per hour.’ 
Cotton shams, 3fd. and 4d. per dozen; could draw 
1 dozen in five hours; earned T %d. to fd. per hom-. 
Handkerchiefs which were formerly Id. per dozen were 
now fd. per dozen. 

Case 7. Firm DG; sheets, fd. each; if damped 
and dried beforehand, could draw two sheets an hour ; 
earned 1 Ad. per hom-, exclusive of time for damping 
and drying. ° 


Case 48. Firm OG ; sheets, with seven threads tc 
be drawn all round, 6d. per dozen ; took all day (6 am. 
to 4 p.m.) to draw 1 dozen ; earned 6d. per day. 

Case 58. Finn MIG; thread- drawing large sheet, 
Hid. each ; took one hour to draw each ; earned If d 
per hour. Very hard work. 

P inS o , 11 ' , Plrm > thread-drawing pillow shams, 
. b y 34 mches, drew 12 threads out of each side • 
price paid, 4d. per dozen ; 1 dozen took four hours • 
earned Id. per hom-. 

Case 26. Firm L1G; tlu-ead-drawing pillow shams 
18 by 36 inches, “ Walls of Troy ” pattern ; price paid, 
is. 3d. per dozen; took one horn- per pillow sham; 
earned lfd. per hom-. 

Case 43 Firm GG; thread-drawing (a) sheets, 
$ ! f of 1 ?■ Pr ' ces ,( ft ) 4<? - Per dozen, (b) 3fd. per dozen ; 
nf ^“iVj° lUS t° draw (a) ’ and 4 hours for (&) ; earned 
5 h0 ^’ afc .?) * d - Drew nine threads out 

* Ja !' ds f d ®» oue end only; and shams, 
four pides, mine threads drawn. 


Case 45. Firm DIG; thread- drawing shams 45 
by 45 inches, 4f d. per dozen ; 1 dozen took five hours • 
earned nearly Id. an hour. 

Case 50. Firm IG; thread- drawing shams 20 by 
30 inches; one shire all round, 30 threads to draw. 
Price per dozen, 6d. ; time, one hom- for two shams j 
earned Id. per hour. 

Case 53. Firm CG ; thread- drawing (a) shams, (6) 
tea cosies. Price paid for (a), very difficult pattern, 
Is. 3d. per dozen ; 1 dozen took 10 hom-s ; (6) 5 d. per 
dozen; took one day to draw 1 dozen. Very expe- 
rienced worker ; had worked for this firm for past nine 
years. To draw bedspreads, two rows, 5 yards each 
way, if linen, five hom-s ; if cotton, might be two days. 
Cotton and linen same price. Boy and worker earned 
5 d. in afternoon. Married, children ■ husband earning 
23s. 6d. per week. 

Case 20. Firm CG ; thread- drawing ; bedspread 
90 by 100 inches, (,-inch shire in centre, and a shire 
all round outside, eight threads to be taken out ; price, 
4 f d. each ; took eight hours. Hot going to take any 
more. 

Case 25. Firm CG; thread-drawing, bedspreads, 
80 by 100 inches, with one f-inch shire all round, and 
outside shire all round, seven threads to be taken out 
of each ; 4d. each ; took 2f hours to draw one ; earned 
lfd. per hour. 

Case 44. Firm YG; thread-drawing (a) toilet 
tidies, id. per dozen; took f hom- to draw 1 dozen; 
earned -|d. per hom- ; (b) antimacassars, 2d. per dozen • 
1 dozen took two hours; earned Id. per hour; (c) 
cushion covers, lid. per dozen; 1 dozen took two 
horns; earned fd. per hom-; (d) tea-cloths, 3d. per 
dozen; 1 dozen took If hours; earned 2d. per hour; 
(e) d’oylies, Id. per dozen; 1 dozen took two -hours; 
earned fd. per hom-. Drew four sides of antimacassars, 
five threads out of each side; four sides tea cloths, 
12 threads out of each side ; four sides d’oylies, 9 by 
12 inches, nine threads out of each side. Said she was 
very quick worker; often rose at 5 or 6 o’clock and 
worked to 10 or 10.30 at night ; did her housework in 
between. Sister helped after 6 o’clock at night. 

Following are weekly earnings from February 1911: 
7s. 2fd„ 7s. 3fd„ 6s. Ofd. 5s. Ofd., 6s„ 9s. Id., 9s. Shi., 
4s. Ofd., 5s. 2d., 4s. 3fd., 8s. 5 d., 8s. 3d., 4s. 8 Id., 
4s. Ofd., 3s. 10d., 6s. 9d„ 3s. 7 fd. 

Case 60. Firm AG; thread- drawing, tea-cloths 
40 by 40 inches, nine threads out of each side ; tea- 
cloths, 14 by 20 inches, three rows of drawing ; price, 
5d. per dozen; took five hom-s per dozen, including 
time occupied in taking work to and from -warehouse; 
earned Id. per hom-. Herself and boy drew from 9 am. 
to 5 p.m., and earned Is. Id. 

Case 62. Firm, CG ; thread- drawing ; worker drew 
2 dozen sideboard cloths in a day ; price Id. per dozen; 
took from 6 am. to 8 or 9 p.m. Married, children. 

Case 108. Firm IG ; thread-drawing ; (a) tea-cloths, 
(b) handkerchiefs ; price for (a), 5 d. per dozen ; 1 dozen 
took 4f hours ; earned over Id. per hour. (6) fd. per 
dozen; 2 dozen took 1 hour; earned lfd. per hour. 
Had been eight or nine years thread-drawing. Married. 
Work very slack. 

Case 135. Firm L1G; thread- drawing tea-cloths; 
price, 5 d. per dozen ; 1 dozen took 4 hours hard work ; 
earned lfd. per hour. Earned from 4s. to 5s. weekly. 
Married ; children ; husband earns 16s. weekly. Rent 
3s. 9d., coal Is. 7 d. Extract from worker’s pay book 
showing weekly wages : — 


1911. 

January 5th, 5s. 5fd. ; 17th, 4s. 8fd. ; 20th, 3s 3d ; 
26th, 6s. lfd. ; February 2nd, 5s. Ofd. ; 9th, 4s. 6fd. ; 
16th, 3s. 7fd. ; 23rd, 5s. Id.; March 3rd, 3s. 10fd.; 
9th, Is. 9fd. ; 23rd, 3s. 5fd. ; 31st, 5s. 4fd. ; April 6th, 
4s. 5f d. ; 14th, 4s. 6d. ; 21st, 2s. 6f d. ; 27th, 7s. lfd. ; 
May 5th, 6s. 6fd. ; 11th, 6s. 9d. 

Case 65. Firm S2G ; thread-drawing damask towels, 
two ends, eight threads out of each ; price, Id. per 
dozen ; large size, lfd. per dozen. Earned Id. and lfd. 
per hour. About 10 months at this work • could earn 
6s. or 7s. per week with two girls helping her. Married, 
children ; husbaud earning 27s. per week. 
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Case of an Old Worker. 

Case 61. Firm FG ; thread-drawing handkerchiefs ; 
prices : (a) f size, fd. per dozen, three, threads out of 
each side ; 2 dozen took 1 hour ; earned 1 id. per hour. 
(6) 20 inches, 1 -}d. per horn- ; 1 dozen took 1 hom- ; earned 
\y ( l_ per hour, (c) 19 inches, fd. per dozen ; 1 dozen 
took 1 hour ; earned f d. per hour. Experienced worker, 
40 years at this work. Worked about 16 hours some 
flays and earned 9 d. Took work to and from ware- 
house. Never earned more than 4s. or os. per week. 
Most she ever earned was 6s. Widow, no children, 
does no housework ; lives with widow who does house- 
work. Some days got no work. 

Thread-Clipping. 

Case 5. Firm IG ; thread clipping ; prices (a) side- 
hoard cloths, 17 by 54 inches, 264 clips on one cloth, 
3,168 clips in one dozen, Id. per dozen; ( b ) other 
sideboard cloths, 17 by 50 inches, 3d. per dozen ; (c) tea- 
cloths, 32 by 34, 3d. per dozen; (d) parasol covers, 
.8 large embroidered sprays on each cover, requiring 
1,040 clips, or 12,480 clips in one dozen, 3d. per dozen. 
One dozen (a) took 1 hour, (6) 3 hours, (c) 4 hours, 

(d) 9 hours. Earned per hour, at (a) Id., (6) Id., and 

(c) fd. 

Case 12. Firm IG, clipping threads ; (a) tea-cloths, 
45 by 45 inches, embroidered ail round and in centre, 
id. each; (b) bedspreads, id. each; (c) bedspreads, 
fd. each ; (d) bedspreads, Id. each. Took f-liour to 
clip one each of (a) and (6), 1 hour for one of (c), 
and li hours for one of (d). Earned at (a) and (b) 
fd. per horn - , at (c) id. per hour, at (d) |d. per hom-. 
Weekly earnings: — 1910, June 9th, 4s. 2fd., 16th, 
3s. 6id. ; 23rd, Is. Id. ; 30th, 3s. 4d. ; July 7th, 4s. lid. ; 
21st, 3s. lOd. ; 28th, 4s. 2 id . ; August 4th, 3s. 5 id. ; 
11th, 3s. 4d. ; 18th, 4s. 3d. 6 or 7 children assisted 
after school hours, ages from 5 to 10 years. 

Case 16. Firm HG; clipping handkerchiefs, Id. 
per dozen ; took worker and 3 children 5 hours hard 
work to do 12 dozen ; earned together 2f d. per liom-. 
Work since reduced to id. per dozen. Married, children, 
husband earning 13s. weekly ; rent, 2s. 6d., coal, Is. 6d. 

Case 23. Firm DG ; clipping threads ; (a) hand- 
kerchiefs, id. per dozen ; (6) shams, lid. per dozen. 
Took for 5 dozen of (a) 3 hours, one dozen of ( b ) 2 hours. 
Earned per hour at (a) fd., (b) id. Three children and 
self ; children worked after school, very quick at work ; 
mother stopped clipping and commenced to wash 
for neighbours, as could earn more money. Notice 
appeared in papers that inquiry was to be held, and she 
got very little work since 10th June 1911. Weekly 
earnings previous to that date : — 1911, March 8tli, 
7s. 4id. ; 15th, 7s. 2d. ; 22nd, 5s. 9id. ; 28th, 5s. 7 d. ; 
April 13th, 5s. 4 d. ; May 3rd, 2s. Ofd. ; 10th, 4s. 2fd. ; 
17th, 5s. Hid. ; 24th, 4s. llfd. ; 31st, 4s. 6d. ; June 
14th, 5s. 3id. 

Her three little girls clipped for Firm PIG ; worked 
about 6 hours a day, never earned more than 2s. weekly. 
She put down all work they got in one week, expected 
they would get Is. lOd. for it ; all they received was 
Is. 3d. Firm gave no books, no dockets, no Particulars 
of any kind. Rate for children’s work, less than id. 
per hour. 

Case 31. Firm L1G ; thread-clipping ; (a) cushion 
covers, lfd. per dozen ; (6) tea-cloths, 30 by 30 inches, 
l^d. per dozen ; (c) sideboard cloths, 18 by 54 inches, 
lid. per dozen; (d) handkerchiefs, lid. per dozen; 

(e) bedspreads, id., id. and Id. each. Took for (a) 
li hours, (6) 2 hours, (c) li hours ; for 3 dozen of 

(d) 2 hours; and 1 hour to clip (e) at id. and id., 
and about li hours for Id. ones. Earned per hour at 
(a) Id., (b) id., ( c ) Id., (d) 2fd., and (e) id., id., and 
id. Two children helped after school hours. Eight 
months at this work. Firm entered wages in worker’s 
books. Married, children, husband’s wages 2Z. per week. 
Nice, clean house. 

Case 32. Firm MG; thread- clippin g ; (a) shams, 
2d. per dozen ; (b) tray-cloths, Id. per dozen ; (c) tea- 
cloths, 3d. per dozen ; (small cloths) lid. per dozen ; 
(d) bedspreads, Id., 2d. ; (e) d’oylies, lid. for two dozen. 
Took (a) 2 hours, (b) li hours, (c) 1 hour to clip one 
cloth, 6 hours to clip one dozen small tea cloths ; (d) 1 


and 2 hours. Earned per hom- at (a) Id., (b) §d., ( o ) id., 
and (d) Id. D’oylies, size 4i by 4i inches, used to be 
Id. per dozen ; now lid. for 2 dozen. Work in sizes 
4i by 4i inches, up to 10 by 10, all paid same price. 
Woman stopped doing this work because of reductions. 
Widow, children. 

Case 33. Firm T2G ; thread- clipping ; price, 3d. 
per . dozen, tea-cloths ; three years ago were 6d. per 
dozen. Earned lid. per hour. Worker said she was 
an extra smart worker and that Firm Y2G paid better 
than any other firm in town for thread-clipping. They 
pay 6d. per dozen for tea-cloths that other films pay 
lid. and lid. per dozen for ; 6d. each for bedspreads 
that are 2d. elsewhere ; ladies' robes 2d. each, not much 
work on them, other places pay id. each. Robes with 
great deal of clipping 3d., 4d., and (sample work) 6d. 
each. Could eam about 3d. per hom- if she got plenty 
of this work. 

Case 34. Firm PIG ; thread- clipping ; tray cloths, 
each comer covered with elaborate floral design, 
100 clips on each cloth, id. per dozen; took for 
6 dozen 10 to 12 hours (compare Case 5, above). 

Case 36. Firm DG; thread-clipping; (a) hand- 
kerchiefs, id. per dozen, took one hom- ; (6) bedspreads, 
Id. each, took two hours; (c) tray cloths. Id. per 
dozen (two comers only clipped) ; lid. per dozen (four 
corners only clipped) ; took four hours to clip 2 dozen 
either sort. Earned at (a) and (b) id. per hom-, (c) id. 
and %d. per hom-. 

Case 40. Firm IG ; thread-clipping ; (a) cushion 
covers, 4d. per dozen ; ( b ) bedspreads, id., id., Id., and 
2d. each ; took six hours to clip one dozen of (a), 733 
clips on one cover (compare Cases 5 and 34, above), 
(b) one to li hours, with boy, 11 years old, helping. 
Earned (a) §d. per hour; (5) id. to 2d. per hour. 
Earned 4s. to 5s. weekly with this boy helping after 
school hours, and did her housework. Boy took work 
to and from warehouse. Married. 

Case 41. Firm PIG ; thread-clipping and paring, 
tray- cloths, id. per dozen; 1 dozen took one hour; 
earned id. per hour. 

Case 49. FirmLIG; clipping cushion covers, lid. 
per dozen ; 1 dozen took two hours ; earned f d. per hom- ; 
tea-cloths, 36 by 36, lid. per dozen ; took two hours 
to do one dozen ; earned fd. per hom- ; bedspreads id., 
fd., and Id. each ; one hom- each ; earned per hour id., 
fd., and Id. 

Case 71. Firm MG. ; thread-clipping ; (a) bed- 
spreads, 2d. each ; (b) tray-cloths, 2d. per dozen. Took 
(a) two horns each; (5) three hours for 1 dozen. 
Earned, per hom-, at (a) Id. ; (6) fd. Over two years 
at this work; got no docket nor pay books; worked 
for the one firm. Married, child; husband's wages, 
1Z. Is. 6d. Her weekly earnings were 2s. 6d., 2s. Id., 
2s. 8d., and Is. 6d. 

Case 74. Firm GIG; thread-clipping : (a) shams, 
Id. per dozen ; ( b ) valances, 2d. each, 40 or 50 yards 
in each. Took (a) eight hours for 1 dozen ; (6) six 
hours for one valance. Stopped working because she 
earned so little. For three weeks earned Is. 7 d. per 
week, working about eight hours per day; married, 
children ; husband’s wages 16s. a week ; rent 4s. 6d. ; 
one room let for Is. 9d. weekly. Work got scarce ; 
got dockets with Particulars ; one week she earned 7s. 

Case 87. Firm C.G. ; thread clipping : (a) tray- 
cloths, 14 by 20 inches, 1 id. per dozen ; ( b ) tea-cloths, 
fd. per dozen ; (c) valances, 25 yards, 3d. each ; 
50 yards, 6d. — (a) took for 1 dozen four hours hard 
work ; (b) two hours for 1 dozen ; (c) six horns each ; 
eight hours each. Earned per hour : (a) fd. ; ( b ) \d. 
Never earned more than 2s. per week. Married, children 
all married; husband has pension. Got docket, no 
books. 

Case 88. Firm CG; thread clipping, (a) tray- 
covers, lid. per dozen ; (6) valances, 25 yards, 3d. each ; 
50 yards, 6d. each. Took (a) three hours for 1 dozen 
= id. per hom-; (b) eight hours to clip each one, 
either sort. Did not get work in own name, but got it 
from Case 87 (immediately preceding case). 

Case 89. Firm CG ; thread clipping, (a) valences, 
25 yards, 3d. ; 50 yards, 6 d. each ; ( b ) tx-ay cloths fd. 
per dozen. Took for (a) eight hours and five hours 
respectively ; (6) f hour for 1 dozen = lfd. per hom. 
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Three years at this work; highest weekly pay ever 
earned 6s. llcZ., working from early morning till late at 
night. Married, children. Rent 3s. 6d. Said all work 
reduced last six months ; and that she was a very smart 
clipper. 

Case 90. Firm CG; thread clipping. Stopped 
work nearly a year ago, because they reduced price so 
much. Side-board cloths at lid. reduced to Id. ; 
ladies' skirts reduced from 9d. to 6d. per dozen ; bed- 
spreads at Is. to 9d. per dozen ; those at 9d. to 6d., and 
blouses at 3d. to 2d. 

Case 91. Firm CG; thread clipping, (a) valances, 
50 yards, 4d., 25 yards, 3d. each; (6) tray-cloths, 
Id. per dozen; (e) bedspreads, Id. each. Took (a) 
eight hours each ; (6) one hour for 1 dozen = Id. an 
hour ; (c) one hour each = Id. an hour. Got school 
children to help, paid them for what they did. Stopped 
doing this work, sight got bad, and health ran down. 
Very intelligent young woman. Married, children ; 
said she would rather starve than do clipping. 

Case 92. Firm GIG ; thread clipping, (a) 
valances, 25 yards, Id. each ; (ft) tray-cloths, Id. per 
dozen; (c) tea-cloths. Id. per dozen; (d) d’oylies, 
id- per dozen. Time : (a) four hours each ; (6) and (c) 
1 dozen in one horn- ; (d) i hour for 1 dozen. Earned, 
per hour (a) id., (ft) and (c) Id., (d) lid. Married! 
children, husband earns 11. per week ; rent 2s. 9d. 

Case 95. Firm MIG; thread clipping, sideboard 
cloths, (a) 2d. per dozen ; 1 dozen took four hours ; 
id. per hour earned; (6) Id. per dozen; 1 dozen took 
one horn-; earned per hour Id. Married, husband 
earned 25s. per week. Rent os. 

Case 98. Firm N2G ; thread clipping, (a) tea ■ 
cloths, 2 id. per dozen ; 1 dozen took li hours ; 
earned lfd. per hour ; (6) sideboard cloths : price Id. 
and 2d. per dozen; 1 dozen took one hour and two 
hours respectively; earned per horn-, Id. 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. earned weekly after working all day in ware- 
house. Mother and grandmother helped in spare time 
during the day. 


Case 103. Film GIG; clipping: (a) sideboard 
cloths, Id. per dozen ; 1 dozen took two hours ; earned 
id- per hour; (ft) tea-cloths, Id. per dozen; (c) cushion 
covers, Id. per dozen, (ft) and (c) 1 dozen took two 
hours. Earned at (ft) and (c) id. per hour. Married, 
children ; about four months at this work ; got no 
written Particulars as to rate of payment. Earned 
2s. 6d. to 3s. weekly working very hard, and 2 children 
helping. 

Case 111. Firm GIG; clipping: (a) tea-cloths, 
Id. per dozen ; 1 dozen took one hom-, earned Id. per 
hour; (6) pillow cases, Id. per dozen (flounced all 
round) ; 1 pillow case took one hour ; T \d. per hour 
earned ; (c) sideboard cloths, Id. per dozen ; (d) cushion 
covers, Id. per dozen; (c) and (d) 1 dozen took two 
hours ; (c) and (d) earned per horn- id. Work so badly 
paid that she stopped it. Parcels' were very heavy. 
Got no written Particulars. Married, children, keeps 
little shop ; nice, clean house. 

Case 115. GIG; clipping : ■ («) valances at Id. 
each ; 1 took two hours ; earned id, per hour ; (6) tea- 
cloths at Id. per dozen ; 1 dozen took one hour ; earned 
Id. per hour. Gave up work because it did not pay. 

Case 117. Firm N2G; clipping : (a) tray-cloths at 
2d. per dozen; (ft) shams at 3d. per dozen; (c) tea- 
cloths at 3d. per dozen ; (d) cushion covers at id. per 
dozen. Took to clip 1 dozen of (a) four hours ; ’(ft) six 
hours ; (c) six hours ; (d) one hour. Earned per hour 
at («), (ft), (c), and (d), id. One girl clipped after day’s 
work, another little girl after school hours. Married, 
children, husband earning 23s. per week ; rent, 3s. 

Case 119. Firm GIG; clipping; cushion covers 
2d. per dozen ; took three hours for 1 dozen ; earned §d, 
per hour. 


Case 122. Film CG : clipping ; sideboard cloths ; 
price, lid, per dozen ; 1 dozen took one hour ; earned 
lid. per hour. Very quick clipper. Mother, boy, 
10 years old, and two other children, could earn about 
Is. per day. Sometimes kept children at home from 
school to help. Work very scarce. Got no written 
Particulars. Married, children, husband earning 11 
weekly ; rent, 3s. 6d. 6 


Case 132. Firm MIG; clipping: (a) tea-cloths at 
3d. per dozen ; 1 dozen took six hours ; earned id. per 
hom-; (6) cushion covers at Id. per dozen; 1 dozen 
took 20 minutes; earned 3d. per hour. Could earn 
2s. 6d. to 3s. weekty, and did housework. Over two 
years at this work. Married, child, husband earning 
16s. weekly; rent, 3s. 

Case 140. Firm U2G. Thread-clipping ; cushion 
covers .- (a) at id. per dozen ; (ft) at 3d. per dozen. 
Took to clip 1 dozen of (a) almost one hour ; (ft) two 
hours ; earned, per hour at (a), id . ; (ft), lid. 

Case 141. Firm MG ; lace-clipping ; id. per dozen ; 
1 dozen took i hom- ; earned Id. per hour. Single' 
woman; work difficult, requiring great care in order 
not to clip the lace. Very experienced worker, 
employed at this work over 10 years ; average weekly 
earnings, from 3s. to 5s. per week. 


Top-sewing. 


Case 8. Finn TIG : top-sewn cambric handker- 
chiefs, id. per dozen ; 1 dozen took one hom- ; earned 
id. per hom-. 

Case 46. Firm AG ; top-sewing handkerchiefs, 
price for i-inch hems, id. per 2 dozen ; -Ag- inch hems, 
id. per dozen; i-inch hems, id. per dozen; 2 dozen 
took one hom- ; earned %d. and Id. per hom-. 

Case 51. Firm AG; top-sewing handkerchiefs, Id. 
per dozen; 1 dozen took 1£ hours; earned fd. per 
hour ; provided own thread. Mother-in-law helped her 
Weekly earnings, 3s. Sid., 2s. 5d., 3s. 5 id., 2s. 2id.. 4 S .. 
4s. 7 id., Is. lid. 

Case 78. Firm DG ; top-sewing handkerchiefs, $3. 
per dozen; 2 dozen took one hour; earned lid, per 
hour. Used to be Id. per dozen ; broad and narrow 
hemming now reduced to fd„ id., and id. per dozen. 
Work very scarce ; it is being done on machines. 

Case 82. Firm GIG; top-sewing handkerchiefs, Id, 
per dozen ; 1 dozen took J hour ; earned 1 id. per hour 
Could earn 5s. to 6s. per week if she got plenty of 
work. Found her eyes getting weak ; attending doctor. 
Single ; lived in room, rent Is. ; 24 years at work ; got 
books with work marked. Weekly earnings ■ 1911 
April 14th, 4s. 8 id . ; 28th, 2s. 3*d. ; May 12th, 4s. lid, 
26th, 6s. Of-d. ; June 23rd, lOfd. ; July 7th, 5s. 9Jd. ; 
28th, 3s. lOd. ; August 18th, 2s. lid. ; 25th, Is. 3d. ; 
September 8th, Is. 5 id. 


Elderly workers. 

Case 130. Firm C2G ; top-sewing : price for 
handkerchiefs with turned-in comers (a) id. per dozen, 
(ft) id. per dozen ; 2 dozen (a) took 11 hours, 2 dozen 
(6) 1-i hours ; earned at (a) *d. per hour, at (6) Id. 
per hour. Over 40 years at this work. Work very 
scarce. Sometimes had to go two or three times 
before she got any. Never earned more than 2s. to 
3s. weekly. Widow, no children, no other income. 
Lodger paid Is. 3d. per week. Rent 2s. 6d. 

Case 142. Firm FG; top-sewing handkerchiefs, 
id., id., and Id. per dozen ; 1 dozen of each kind took 
from half an hom- to one hour ; earned from id. to 2d. 
per hour. Very experienced worker, widow ; work had 
to be very carefully and finely stitched, or would be 
returned to her. 


Hand -attaching Lace, &c. 

Case 1. Film U2G; hand-sewing lace on hand- 
kerchiefs, 9d. per dozen ; took f hour to sew one 
handkerchief ; earned Id. per hom. Widow, children. 
Takes a very skilled worker to do this kind of work. 

Case 99. Film OIG : hand-sewing lace on hand- 
kerchiefs, lOd. per dozen ; 1 dozen took six hours. 
Skilled worker ; over two years at this work. Married 
woman, children. Rent 4s. 6d. 

Case 118. Firm OIG; hand-sewing lace on hand- 
kerchief, lOd. per dozen ; 1 dozen took nine hours. 
Widow ; skilled worker ; children. Rent 4s. 6d. 

Case 106a. Firm C2G ; hand hemstitching on fine 
cambric handkerchiefs ; (a) Is. 8d. per dozen ; (6) 2s. 3d. 
per dozen, (a) and (ft) one hom- each handkerchief ; 
earned per hom at (a) lfd. (6) 2id. Experienced worker, 
30 years hemstitching ; married. 
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Vice-Folding. 


Miss M. Galway. 


[ Continued . 


Case 24. Firm L1G; vice-folding handkerchiefs, 
id. id., id. per dozen. Could fold about 20 dozen per 
day and do housework ; earned Is. to Is. 2d. per day. 

Case 70. Finn RIG ; vice-folding handkerchiefs ; 
price for folding 12 dozen plain, 6d . ; if mercerised, 
9d. Took six hours to fold ; had to cut off work as 
well as fold. If work were straight, could do it in less 
time, but if biassed, took longer. About 18 years at 
this work. Has given up this work entirely. 

Case 86. Firm L1G; vice-folding handkerchiefs, 
7kZ. per 12 dozen; took three hours for one gross; 
earned 2\d. per hour. Single woman. Work very 
scarce. 

Scalloping and Nickelling. 

Case 133. Firm PIG ; scalloping : ducliesse mats, 
different sizes, at lid. peij dozen ; took 24 hours per 
dozen ; earned fd. per hour. Never got written Par- 
ticulars ; work very scarce now ; sat constantly at this 
work over a year. Single girl, living with mother. 

Case 19. Fh-m HG ; nickeller. Experienced worker, 
about 30 years at this work ; special worker, could earn 
lid. to 3d. per hour for good work, sometimes earned 
5s. and upwards per week. 

Case 22. Firm DG. Nickelling: (a) d’oylies, id. 
to Id. per dozen ; took one hour ; earned id. to Id. per 
hour; (i) Nightdress bags, id. per dozen; took 14 
horns ; earned -jd. per hour. Clipping : (6) tray-cloths, 
Id. per dozen; (c) tea-cosies, lid. per dozen; (d) tray- 
cloths, Id. per dozen. Took : (6) 1 hour, (c) 1J hours, 
(d) 1 horn-. Earned per hour at (5) Id., (c) Id., (d) Id. 
Scalloping : (e) tray-cloths, l^d. per dozen ; (/) table- 
cloths, 3d. per dozen ; (g) nightdress bags, id. per 
dozen ; (h) table-covers, 2d. per dozen. Toole : (e) 
li hours, (/) 24 hours, (g) li hours, (h) 2 hours. 
Earned per hour at (e) l|d., (/) 1 \d., (g) id., (h) Id. 

Machine-Stitching. 

Case 2. Firm Z2G ; stitching ladies’ print skirts, 
seven-gored, 25-inch waist, 45-inch skirt, 5-inch hem 
round bottom, with waistband, made according to 
sample ; price paid, Is. 6d. per dozen ; took two days 
to sew 1 dozen ; earned 9d. per day. Had to take 
work to and from warehouse and keep up machine. 
Married woman, children. 

Case 3. Firm TG ; worker stitched ladies’ shirt 
blouses ; price paid, Is. 4d. per dozen ; one blouse took 
little over an hour ; earned Id. per horn - . Provided 
own thread, costing about lid. per dozen blouses. 
Carried work to and from warehouse, and kept up own 
machine. 

Case 4. Firm E2G; stitching ladies’ chemises, 
large size, trimmed, embroidery round neck, front, and 
sleeves ; double seams round neck and front ; sleeves 
sewn in gussets. Price paid, 9d. per dozen, out of 
which lid. paid for thread ; 1 dozen took 10 horn's. 

Case 4a. Finn E2G ; men’s heavy cotton shirts, 
large size, all double seams ; five rows stitching round 
cuffs and neck band ; necks different sizes, tab on 
front with two rows of stitching round each tab ; 
gussets in sleeves and sides. Price paid, Is. 4d. per 
dozen, less 2 Jd. for thread; 1 dozen took 13 hours. 
Had to pay 2d. tram fare taking work to and from 
warehouse, and keep up own machine. Married, 
children, husband earning 18s. per week. 

Case 13. Finn SG. ; stitching : (a) housemaids’ 
large size aprons, 8d. per dozen, less Id. for thread; 
took six hours to stitch 1 dozen ; earned just over Id. 
per hour ; (b) ladies overalls, 5 d. per dozen, less Id. for 
thread ; 2 dozen took six hours ; earned 1 Jd. per hour ; 
(c) aprons, 2d. per dozen, less nearly \d. for thread; 
took 1J hoxu-s to stitch 1 dozen ; earned Id. per hour, 
raid tram fare to and from warehouse, and up-keep of 
machine. Sometimes commenced work at 5 or 6 a. in., 
worked till 1 or 2 am. next morning ; could earn 8s. or 
9s. weekly, out of which she paid Is. 4 d. for thread. 
Widow, 1 child. 

Case 14. Firm SG. ; same class of work as case 13, 
and same rate of wages, 
e 10679 


Case 35. Finn C1G; stitching dresses, Is. and 
Is. 2d. per dozen; worked 154- hours for 1 dozen; over- 
alls, lid. ; worked 94 hours for 1 dozen. Had to provide 
thread, and keep up own machine ; took work to and 
from warehouse. 

Case 113. Firm SG; stitching: (a) plain overalls, 
6d. per dozen ; 1 dozen took three hours ; earned 2d. 
per hour, less thread; ( b ) nurses’ aprons, 5 id. per 
dozen; 1 dozen took four hours; earned 1 Jd. per 
hour, less thread ; (c) nurses’ aprons with pockets, 6d. 
per dozen ; 1 dozen took four hom - s ; earned 14d. per 
hour, less tln-ead; (d) plain aprons, 1 dozen at 24d. 
took IJ hours, and 1 dozen at 3d., two hours ; earned 
1 Jd. and 1-kd. per hom-, less thread; (e) overalls, 8d. 
per dozen ; (/) ditto, 9d., and (g) ditto, lOd. per dozen ; 

1 dozen of ( e ) took five houvs; (/) and (</), six hours ; 
earned at (e), 1-fd. per hour ; and (/) and (</), lid. per 
horn - , less thread in each case. Woi'ked for Firm TJG, 
but work was so badly paid that she stopped it. Over 
20 years at this work. Mamed, children; husband 
earning 19s. weekly. 

Case 18. Firm TG; stitching: (a) ladies’ shirt 
blouses with yoke, pleated in back, cuffs, no neckband, 
Is. per dozen, less id. for thread; 1 dozen took 12 
hours ; (6) ladies’ overalls, square yoke, joined at 
shoulders with frill, belt made separately, frill round 
bottom, 9d. per dozen, less Id. for thread ; 1 dozen took 
10 hours. Took work to and from warehouse, and kept 
up machine. 

Case 102. Firm YG ; stitching blouses, Is. 4d. 
per dozen ; took six hom - s to stitch 1 dozen, but could 
not keep up this speed all day ; earnings, at top speed, 
2|d. per hour. Could earn 7s. to 10s. per week. 
Married; children. 

Case 104. Firm EG ; stitching: (a) cushion covers. 
Id. per dozen; 1 dozen took three hours; earned 
2Jd. per horn - , less thread; ( b ) pillow-cases, 4d. per 
dozen ; 1 dozen took two hours ; earned 2d. per hour, 
less thread ; (c) brush and comb bags, 4d. per dozen : 

1 dozen took three horns ; ljd. per horn - , less thread. 
Carried work to and from warehouse, and often waited 
there an horn - for work. Paid 4 id. for thread to do 
7s.-worth of work. Work all reduced since Dr. Bailie’s 
report. Married ; children. 

Case 105. Firm A8G; stitching pillow-cases, 8d. 
per dozen ; took li hours to stitch 1 dozen ; earned 

5 Jd. per hour. Had 19s. pay last week, less Is. for 
thread. Got no written Particulars. Married ; children ; 
husband earning 11. weekly. 

Case 112. Firm E1G ; stitching boys’ shirts, lOd. 
per dozen, less Id. for thread ; 1 dozen took over one 
day ; earned less than 9d. per day. 

Case 109. Firm B3G; shirt finisher; price for 
shirts with (a) 8 button-holes, Is. per dozen ; (b) 9 
buttonholes, Is. lid., per dozen ; (c) 10 button-holes, 
Is. 3d. per dozen, and so on, according to number of 
button-holes on each shirt. One dozen of (a) took 

6 hours, (6) 8 hours, (c) 10 hom-s. Got book for herself 
and had prices marked in it, as firm did not supply 
book. Married ; children ; rent 3s. 6d. 

Case 56. Firm C1G ; jnaking ladies’ chemises, 
with flat seam, double row of sewing, one gusset on 
side, trimmed with embroidery round neck, front and 
sleeves, price, Is. per dozen ; price raised Id. per dozen 
two months previously. Provided own thread and 
kept up machine. Married ; children ; husband earns 
38s. per week. 

Case 55. Firm C1G ; making ladies’ chemises ; 
price, with plain raw seams, 9d. per dozen ; trimmed 
■with embroidery, double stitch, lid. per dozen. Worked 
13J hom-s per day ; earned 10s. weekly average if con- 
stantly employed. Sister and self made 5 dozen in 
day at 9d. per dozen. Exceptionally good worker, 
lived with married sister, who did housework in addition 
to helping her. 

( Witness.) These women were all interviewed by 
myself. A large number were known to me, and they 
directed me to others. 

470. (Chairman.) Are we to understand that the 
cases you have mentioned are typical and average 
cases ? — Yes ; I am convinced that these cases represent 
the average conditions relating to outworkers in the 
making-up trades in Belfast, 

C 
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47.1. You did not select one, of specially badly- have had no work since Hut meeting, and I had been 
paid work P— No. I recorded the statements made to drawing for this firm for 30 years.” I said I could 5 


e exactly as they came in my way. 

472. Did you make any efforts to test the accuracy 
of the outworkers’ statements? — Yes, I referred to 
their wages books and pay dockets, where possible. In 
addition to this, I have myself been a warehouse worker 
for 14 years, and I think that I am fully qualified to 
estimate the amount of work that c - 


account for it, and I recommended her to go to another 
firm, She did go, and got work. 

489. Why was she stopped from getting work ?— 
She did not know, Sir Ernest. She was just told that 
work was scarce. 

490. Had^she been known to be interested in the 


, , , ,, i be accomplished agitation ?— Unless some neighbours said that they had 

seen ™ S° in E °»‘ “<1 in, I cannot cny howttafi™ 
473. (Mr. Cohen.) On what principle did you select would get to know. y 

the cases that you visited ? What made you go to those 491 Can vou tell ns nf 1 

workers rather than to others ?-I took them as I got suffered in a similar way ?-No, I do not W o/ any 
them. When I went to one house, I asked the woman, other cases. 1 


other cases. 

492. (Mrs.' Deane- Streatfeild.) Here is case 104, 
firm EG: stitching cushion covers. You say “rates 
of payment all reduced since Dr. Bailie’s report.” Why 
was that ? - Can you give any explanation ?— They do 
not give any reason. They just give the work out at a 


whether she knew of anybody else in the neighbourhood^ 
or in the street, who did any outwork, and she told me 
the number and the name of someone else who did, say, 
shirt finishing or hand embroidering. 

474. Your knowledge with regard to outworkers is, „ 

I suppose, not only derived from those cases which you reduced" price! 
visited ?— No, you see I have been a collector for the -~- 

Textile Society for the last 17 years, and it takes us in 
and out of the houses all over the city. 

475. Houses of outworkers? — Yes. Some of them 
do outwork, and some work in the mill. 

476. Then we may take it that you are thoroughly 

acquainted with the work that the outworkers do ? 

Yes ; because we are continually going through the 
homes of the people. We collect the contributions 
from house to house. ^ 

477. (Mr... Deane- Streatfeild.) Of these cases, Jtavo the wag e r£atlJ!it8ffiW*d™S thekstVear 

*iet7p t‘ 1 ™ eHerly or in- 491. (Mr,. Deam-Streatfeild.) 7 

efficient P-I have specially mentioned cases of this thread clipping, there is eaL 5, fib 
k «s 1 MS ■S'Krt n ™* ier of them. paid for sideboard cloths, 3,168 clips in one dosen 

ss. I m2. ‘tn n ss tr «F- 

sns 6“ Ts u r& p “S f r "a™° o v"””- “ a ^ v 

12 Is 3d ■ 27 bv 45 2s 3d ’■ 27 bv 54, 9 r i ’ ^ °^ er - *-)ne dozen of work might take you 

y- ^ - “ otter dLn » hL - 

Sd 27 to 54 to *, Sd' These' t f* **»"*■>*» do the same amonnt of 

striking that I mold like to asl, yon whether they p"S fo” 5*? ° f 

“ ™ *" ° f ^ - - — * a^,rL to eS 

479 From,, hat source, these fignres obtained P 

thfwrk 7 ™ , ’“ "' h ° d °“ “ d tl,e w °rk, the one to make np for the 

these ^ZSdfaffef ‘ l, 


493. (Chairman.) Case 138, firm MG : hand em- 
broidery, price paid, 4 d. per dozen. You say that the 
forewoman told the worker that old books were going 
to be called in, as they were no use. Can you tell 
me why these books were called in ?— They usually 
let the book remain with the worker until it is filled up 
and then supply her with a new one, but lately this firm’ 
called m books, although they were not filled up. I 
do not know of any reason except that it may have 
been for fear that I, or some other body, would copy 
the wages that had been earned for the last year or so. 

494. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) With regard to 

hread clinnin.cr. there .5 IG. The price 


41 1 : 


the hand embroidery they are supplied with the thread. 

482. Was it the same firm that raised the prices 
Yes, the same firm . 


system of fixing rates of pay ?— No, there seems to 
be no system of any kind. The hardest work many a 
time is by far the worst paid. 


483. Now take case 107a, firm JG. This firm raised 
ie price for tray-clotlis from 9 d. to Is. 2d. a dozen, you 
say, at the time of Dr. Bailie’s report, but lowered 


49/. (Chairman.) I see that in certain instances you 
tell us that workers, owing to the agitation, have 
not had work given to them as before. Can you tel) 

the workers themselves in their own homes 4,08 t! u S ’ 1 llear - to do lllslde - 

— - nomes. 498. Is it becoming the practice to encourage inside 

vork as against outside work? — It seems to be, since 
this agitation started. 

499. During what period did you make these investi- 


484. Did you test them in any form ?— When they 
liad books they showed them to me, and they showed 
me their dockets. 

4S5. But I want to know on wW ,„n„ wnat period did you make these investi- 

-V in Stag “ 1910 ' ** «• =»> 


from 9 d. to Is. 2d., and then afterwards reduced to the 
original figure ?— The worker herself told me. 

4S6. Did she show you any paper to prove it ? — I 
do not remember whether in that particular case I saw 
the book or not, but the woman herself told me. 

487. Would she come forward and give evidence ? 

— les, she says that she will come. 

503. Have you ever met a case of an outworker 
” ’ - -I only came across 


500. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) In some cases of 
thread-drawing, there is a previous process of damping 
the work. What does that mean ?— Wetting the articles 
with water to soften them, and take the stiffening out 
of them, so that the threads can be easily pulled out. 

. 501 - Al ' e the sheets quite wetted ?— Yes, wetted 
with water. 


handkerchiefs. This woman got no work from this 
nrm since the Ulster Hall meeting Wlmt +i,„ „„ • 


woman earned more — “case 105, 


meetin’ 8 &>****< 1*" whj*' P®' 

ln,ul I said. “ No. I told “ STJ„ t ± %%?*.*.*!*, * *«». »™ d 


5Jd. per horn-. Had 19s. pay last week, less Is. for 
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« thread.” The women said that there were other process for which a particular rate is paid would take 

classes of work where she could not earn as much as an average worker a particular time ? — Yes. 

that. 520. {Chairman.) How many cases of those you 

504. {Mr. Cohen.) With regal'd to these cases given have given to us are cases of factory workers ? — Two or 

in your statement, I understand that the workers, for three. They are specified as factory workers in my 
the most part, were also engaged in house-work ? — Yes. statement. 

505. This would mean, I suppose, a considerable 521. Is any of the work of factory workers identical 

number of interruptions of their sewing ? — Yes, for with that of the outworkers ? — Thread- clipping is about 
cooking and so on. the only tiling. They pay little girls for it inside. 

506. You would not say that the amount they 522. Is there anything in the cases you investigated 

earned was the result of continuous work ? — No, only from which we can clearly see that the prices paid to 

during the time they could spare from their house- inside workers are the same as those paid to outside 

woi'k, but the house-work in many cases seemed badly workers ? — I do not think so. 

neglected. 523. You say in your statement that the outside 

507. On the whole would you say that in the cases workers are paid the same rates for certain classes of 

you visited the workers were able-bodied and capable of work as the inside workers. On what do you base that 

doing a fair day’s work ? — Most of them were. assertion ? — Those who do the work inside have told 

508. Do you consider that outwork is necessary me that they get exactly the same as those who carry 

under the conditions prevailing in Belfast ? — Yes, to it out get. 

supplement the husband’s wages in many cases, or in 524. Can you tell us what particular kinds of work 
eases where the husband is out of work, or where there are paid the same both inside and outside ? — Top- 
is a widow with children. sewing, thread-drawing, and thread-clipping to my miud 

509. Did you observe many variations in the rates would come to about the same, seeing that little girls 

paid for the same work by different firms ? — Well, are employed inside steadily the whole of the day, and 

there was not so much variation, taking them on the they will earn 3s. or 4s. a week. Shirt-making is done 

whole, the bad work with the good woi'k, except in the outside and is paid at the same rate per dozen as inside, 

case of one or two good firms. There are some good with this difference — that the outworker has to carry 

firms who pay their workers well, but the majority, the work to and from the warehouse, which takes up a 

taking the bad work with the good, would be about the good deal of time, and keep up her own machine, and 

same, as far as I could see. ' provide her own oil and needles. 

510. I understand that you came across one case in 525. Is the rate of pay the same for stitching 

which the family were suffering from consumption ? inside and outside ? — Yes. Those who do pinafores 
— Yes. and that class of work in the factories are paid the 

511. Do you consider that the risk of infectious same rate as the outworkers, with the difference that 

disease being transmitted from one worker to another, the outworkers have to lose time in going to and from 

and to the consumer, is considerable, or have you not the factory. They also have power-machines inside the 

noticed anything about that P — I have not noticed that factory and they belong to the company. 

veiy much, but I think a person doing work while afflicted 526. Of course, it must take very much longer for 
with consumption would be liable to transmit the the outworkers to do a given piece of work than for the 

disease to other people. inside workers, who have the power machines ? — Yes. 

512. Is the case I refer to the only one you have 527. {Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is vice-folding paid 

noticed P — Yes. the same inside as out ? — Yes. 

513. {Chairman.) Did you find that a large number 528. Is hand- embroidery paid the same inside as 

of outworkers work as much as eight hours a day ? outside ? — I do not know. It is chiefly done outside. 

— They really are very indefinite on that point ; they Those who do it inside are special workers on samples, 
cannot tell you. They say they rise at five and six in for instance. 

the summer time, and work till nine and ten at night. 529. {Chairman.) Did you find many instances in 
They stop in the meantime and cook the breakfast and your investigations of the employment of children ? — 
dinner. Yes, I have repeatedly found young children clipping 

514. So that the amount of wages they earn per and thread-drawing ; I have found them working as late 

week would be little guide to us ? — No ; the amount per as 9 and 10 at night. A number of outworkers told me 
hour is the only way in which you can take it. that they were in the habit of keeping their children at 

515. Are you quite sure, when giving us these figures home, to help with the outwork, when they wanted to 
of the rate per hour, that these people put in a good earn a few shillings extra. 

hour’s work, as much in fact as they would have put in 530. Were the children kept away from school in 
if they had been in a factory under supervision? — I order to do this ’work? — Yes, in many cases the 
watched some of them, and I do not think that they attitude of mothers was not an enlightened one. They 
could work any harder anywhere while they were at complained of harshness on the part of the school 
the work. authorities in endeavouring to get children to attend 

516. During the time you watched them they school when they were so much needed at home to help 
would, of course, put in pretty speedy work ; but have to earn some money. 

you any guarantee that when you were not looking at 531. Do the children, as well as helping with the 
them, they would put in a frill hour’s work, and yet only work, also carry it to and from the factories ? — Yes, it 
earn Id. an hour, or hd. an hour, as the case may be ? is quite a common thing in our streets to see children 
— They are paid by the piece, and the harder they work of school age carrying large and apparently heavy 
the more they earn. parcels of cotton and linen sheets, shams, shirts, &c. 

517. But are you quite sure that when they tell you I think the carrying of such heavy parcels, frequently 

they only earned hd. or Id. an horn-, they are doing as up long flights of stairs in the factories, must be liable 
much work as they would have to do if they were in a to injure young children. They are also frequently 
factory ? — They have usually told me that no matter kept waiting at the factories until too late for school, 
how hard they worked they could not earn any more. 532. Have you noted any actual cases in which 
I have often said to them, “ Could you not make more children were kept away from school in order to help 
“ than that, if you worked very, very hard ?” They in this work in one way or another ? — Some mothers 
say, “ We always work as hard as ever we can, but we told me — but I did not take any written note of it — 
“ cannot earn any more.” that they kept their children at home, a day perhaps in 

518. {Mr. Cohen.) From your experience of the a week, just to hurry up the work. 

trade, are you in a position to say whether that is true ? 533. There are, of course, a large number of agents 

— I think it is tine. It was not from one or two ; it who distribute work for the employers ? — Yes. 

was a general statement from them. 534. Do these agents pay the same rate of wages as 

519. Do you know personally that the particular the employers ? — I cannot say as to that. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned for a short time. 
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535. (Chairman.) Were you formerly one of His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories in Belfast and the 
district F — Yes, roughly from about Mai-ch 1906 until 
March 1908. 

536. What was your area ? — The whole of Ulster ; 
nine counties. 

537. During your inspection did you have any 
opportunity of inquiring into the hygienic conditions 
of the workers both in Belfast City and the outlying 
districts F — Yes, as regards the factory and workshop 
conditions, particularly the factory conditions. 

538. First of all, what was your opinion of the 
hygienic conditions of the factories F — Speaking 
generally, confining my evidence to the making-up 
trade factories, they were good. I think the class of 
building, for example, in Ireland, and in Belfast par- 
ticularly, is distinctly above the average. Belfast is a 
comparatively new city, and the buildings themselves, 
on the whole, are good. 

539. Is the sanitary accommodation good. 9 — Yes; 
the sanitary accommodation, in Belfast at any rate,' 
was quite well looked after and for the most part 
good. 

540. Then, with regard to outlying districts, what 
can you tell us F — In the outlying districts the con- 
ditions were not so uniformly good. In many cases 
the heating arrangements in particular were bad. The 
buildings were not always adapted for the work, and 
were not always good. The sanitary arrangements 
were certainly in many cases defective, but I think one 
might say that a good deal of improvement was being 
made. 

541. What action did you take when you found 
that the sanitary conditions were unfavourable F — If 
the area in which the factory was situated was subject 
to the Public Health Acts, we reported the matter in 
the first place to the local authority. If it was outside 
an area of that sort, we dealt directly with the occupier 
of the factory or workshop. 

542. If you intimated to the sanitary authorities 
that the conditions were bad, did they at once take 
action F — With regard to the two largest corporations, 

I might say their action on the whole was prompt. 

543. What action did they take F — As a rule, they 
would themselves inspect, and if they confirmed the 
complaint, they served a notice on the occupier to 
put things right, and, as a rule, they watched to see 
that they were put right. If they did not, we did. 

544. Then did you make a large number of second 
visits to ascertain whether your original complaint 
had been heeded F — Yes, we made a considerable number 
of second visits. As a matter of fact we made a 
list of the places that were defective, and watched 
that they were put right. Before we did that, we 
were informed, as a rule, by the local authorities that 
they had served notice, and in some of the cases that 
the work had been completed. We had to give time 
for that to happen. 

545. When you had cases which you dealt with 
directly through the Factory Department, what action 
did you take F — I think that in every case where we 
served direct notice, the thing was remedied pretty 
promptly. I caimot recall an instance in which we had 
any case of defiance of that. 

546. Did you have to make second visits in those 
cases F — Yes ; we should do that in the ordinary way. 

547 . Are we to take it that as far as your inspec- 
tion was concerned, both through the channel of the 
sanitary authorities and through the Sanitary Accom- 
modation Order, you satisfied yourself that the hygienic 

conditions were, generally speaking, in fair order F I 

am only speaking now as regards the actual sanitary 
conveniences. The other hygienic conditions, such as 
ventilation, heating, and fumes, would come direct 
under the factory inspector, and would not be dealt 
with, at any rate in the case of factories, by the 
sanitary authority at all. 

548. And in regard to the outworkers F — As regards 
the outworkers, the sanitary conditions are entirely in 
the hands of the local authorities. 


549. Could you tell us about what proportion of 
houses you visited both in the city of Belfast and the 
outlying districts F — As regards the outworkers, the 
proportion would be very small indeed. .1 could not 
attempt to give any actual figures, because I should 
not know the number of outworkers; nor, without 
going through my records for the two years, could I 
say how many I visited, but certainly a very small 
proportion. As regards the factories, the whole of 
them would be visited by some inspector, and many 
of them by myself. 

550. Sooner or later F — Yes. 

551. I suppose your colleagues would call on a 
certain number of the homes of the outworkers. 9 — 
Yes, they did that too— Mr. McCaghey in particular. 
He took a particular interest in this subject. 

552. I understand that there is a process in the 
making-up trade called smoothing F— Yes. It is what 
is called in England ironing. 

553. Is it done witli a gas ironF — It is almost 
invariably done with a gas iron in Irish factories. 

554. Are there fumes that emanate from the gas 
irons F — Yes, there are. The arrangement is this • 
The main supply of gas and the main supply of air 
under pressure are brought to the ironing table. 
From the main pipes there are flexible tubes joined to 
the air supply and the gas supply, each of which is 
controlled by a tap. That communicates with the 
iron, and the combustion of the gas goes on inside the 
iron. In nearly every instance the products of the 
combustion of the gas— the fumes arising from the 
gas — escape through the top of the iron ; and, as you 
will quite understand in the case of a hand iron, 
escape under the mouth of the worker. The fumes’, 
being so much hotter than the ordinary air of the' 
room, must pass near the face of the worker. 

555. Would the escape of gas and fumes in such 
close proximity to the worker become injurious to her 
m the long rim F — Personally I am bound to say that 
I think they must. I have some rough notes here of 
observations which I made myself when I was in 
Ireland. 1 do not know whether you would care for 
me just to glance through them F 

556. Certainly F — It is a subject I gave considerable 
attention to, because it so happened that in the work 
that I had done before I went to Ireland, I was largely 
concerned with atmospheric conditions, so that any- 
thing of the sort was very interesting, apart even from 
the official side of the question. In the course of my 
inspections of these smoothing rooms, I made rough 
tests on myself, having been told that there was°a 
general feeling in Belfast that smoothers did suffer 
considerably in health, and I noticed the effect ou 
myself. Frequently when I had the time, I used 
purposely to prolong my stay in a smoothing room to 
see the effect. 

557. What effect did it have on you personally F — 
Well, I am pretty healthy ; I have never had a day's 
sick leave since I have been in the department— now 
about 20 years— so probably the effect would not be 
felt by anyone like myself so quickly as it would by a 
delicate person, but it made my eyes and my nose 
smart considerably. That seemed to me very significant 
coupled with the widespread belief that the conditions 
in the smoothing rooms were bad for health. I thought 
that I would like to cany the thing a little further. 

I was fortunate enough to enlist the help of Dr. 
Macllwa ine, one of the certifying surgeons for Belfast, 
and he gave up much valuable time to starting me on 
a series of observations. 

558. What shape did those observations take F — 
They were two-fold. First of all I went a little further 
with these very rough indications that I had already 
made of the effect of gas on myself. I timed, for 
instance, in different rooms in how many minutes I 
felt this irritation of the eyes and of the nose. I 
thought that there might be one or two sources of ill- 
health, arising from the gas used. There were the 
ordinary products of well burned gas, including sulphur- 
ous acid fumes. Then there was the serious risk of un- 
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consumed gas or imperfectly consumed gas ; there you 
would come against a very direct poison at once— 
carbon monoxide. That there was unconsumed gas I 
could frequently detect by my nose, and I thought at 
the time that it would be interesting to see if we could 
detect carbon monoxide in the escaping fumes from 
the irons. It was there that I had so much help from 
Dr. Macllwaine. He and I worked together for a time, 
and he was good enough to test with me three samples 

° f a 559 . Did you take the samples of air from close to 
the workers’ heads, for instance? — Yes. I have a 
sheet of results giving some of the details. The usual 
point at which the sample was. collected was over the 
iron, just under the worker’s mouth. Sometimes, 
however, it was over a machine iron, in which case it 
would not be very near the workers mouth— not 
directly under it, at any rate. 

560. Do I understand that the irons worked by 
hand are gas irons, too ? — Tes, in every case they are 
cas irons. I took altogether 29 samples. The first 
three were tested by Dr. Macllwaine in his laboratory, 
and the other 26 I did myself at the laboratory at 
Queen’s College. The final results of those 29 tests 
showed that IB of the samples contained traces of CO 

carbon monoxide. In no case did the trace exceed 

•015 per cent. That figure is somewhat important in 
view of what I will mention later. 

561. Can you also tell us the minimum? — The 
minimum got so small that though I could qualita- 
tively test it, I could not measure it quantitatively. 

562. In relation to what has the maximum amount 
to be taken? — The maximum has to be taken in 
relation to the important determinations by Dr. Haldane, 
who has done so much valuable work on the subject. 
He had come to the conclusion that it requires about 
•05 per cent, of CO, which is three times as much as 
I found, to produce after several hours even slight 
symptoms of poisoning. 

563. What is meant by “ several hours ” ? — He 
had been testing it on himself, I believe, and had 
found that he could inhale an atmosphere containing 
this proportion for several hours, without showing any 
symptoms of poisoning. 

564. But, supposing that he had inhaled it for 
several weeks, as these smoothers have to do, what 
would have been the effect ? — I conceive that it might 
'have been very different, of course. 

565. But would it be distinctly poisonous in that 
case ? — On that point I have no definite evidence. 

566. Did the workers ever complain of the ill 
effects of it ?— Not to me. For the first few days they 
feel sick, there is no question about that ; but the 
feeling of nausea seems to wear off. 

567. Is it not possible to make this iron gas-tight ? 
— Yes, it is possible to have an exhaust attached to the 
gas iron itself, to carry off the fumes and get them out 
of the room altogether. 

568. Will you kindly explain what sort of exhaust 
you mean? — You have, as I said, a flexible tube to 
convey the gas and air to the iron. You might also 
have another flexible tube to take the fumes away, and 
then by means of another duct carry them outside the 
room altogether. 

569. Would that be cumbersome for the ironer ? — 
It is a little cumbersome, but it is quite practicable, 
and it is done in point of fact in a few places. 

570. Is it expensive? — It costs some money, but I 
do not think the expense itself is an insuperable 
objection. 

571. Do the workers provide their own irons ? — No, 
the firms do that. 

572. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Did you notice whether 
the smoothers appeared to have average health com- 
pared with workers in other making-up departments ? 
— I had not time to go into that. I meant to carry 
the thing very much further, but unfortunately the 
time available was too short. I tried to get some 
statistics of absences among the smoothers from sick- 
ness, but could not obtain any that I thought reliable, 
There is, I think, the belief among some in Belfast 
that the people are unhealthy, but I could not collect 
direct evidence of it in the time at my disposal. 

e 10679 


573. Has not one of the largest smoothing firms in 
Belfast established that exhaust arrangement of which 
you spoke ? — Two or three have done so. 

574. Because of the evil effects on the workers ? — 
Yes. It has unquestionably been done to improve the 
health conditions. You could go into a smoothing 
room where the exhaust was established, and, if you 
were blindfolded, you would not know that it was a 
smoothing room at all. You could not detect any 
smell of gas fumes. 

575. Was that done voluntarily by those firms? — 
Quite ; there was no pressure whatever put on them. 

576. (Chairman.) Then they must have seen the 
importance of it from a health point of view ? — Yes. 

577. (Mr. Cohen.) Is there anything to prevent 
ironing being done by electricity ? — I ami afraid there 
is ; that is a subject I went into. I was told by agents 
for electric irons, with whom I was in communication 
on the matter, that almost any work could be done by 
electric irons, and I saw some being done. That was 
five years ago ; the general evidence, however, at that 
time seemed to indicate that electric irons were not 
satisfactory for all classes of work. 

578. (Chairman.) Is any of this smoothing done 
by the outworkers ? — I should imagine that none of 
it is. I certainly saw none. 

579. Now, with regard to the Particulars Order, 
you were in Ireland inspecting throughout the whole 
of Ulster for a period of two years ? — Yes. 

580. During the time that you were in Ireland the 
Particulars Order only applied to wearing apparel ? — 
Yes. 

581. What did you consider should be included in 
“ wearing apparel ” that was not obviously such ? — I 
always held that, for instance, a pocket handkerchief 
came under the heading of wearing apparel. That 
means that it would apply to a very large number of 
outworkers in Ireland engaged, for instance, in the 
thread drawing of handkerchiefs. 

582. Did you find that the Particulars Order was 
generally observed by the manufacturers? — Perhaps 
one might say that generally it was, but certainly not 
universally. We found so many instances of breaches 
of the law as regards Particulars, that I thought it 
wise to issue a circular to the whole of the employers 
concerned. The circular referred in the first place to 
illegal overtime work. 

(The witness handed in the following circular ) : — 

“ Marsh’s Buildings, Donegall Street, 
Belfast. 

“ Gentlemen, — Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 — 
Outworkers. I beg to inform you that in the course 
of visits to outworkers, Mr. McCaghey, H.M. Inspector 
of Factories, has observed several breaches of the law 
respecting employment, and also respecting particulars 
of work and wages. 

“ Employment . — By section 31 (subsections 2, 3 
and 5) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, it is 
provided : ‘ A woman or young person must not, except 
during the period of employment, be employed in the 
business of a factory or workshop outside the factory 
or workshop on any day during which the woman or 
young person is employed in the factory or workshop 
both before and after the dinner hour. 

“ ‘ For the purpose of this section a woman, young 
person or child, to or for whom any work is given out, 
or who is allowed to take out any work to be done by 
him or her outside the factory or workshop, shall be 
deemed to be employed outside the factory or work- 
shop on the day on which the work is so given or 
taken out. 

“ ‘ This Act shall apply as if any woman, young 
person or child employed in contravention of this 
section were employed in a factory or workshop con- 
trary to the provisions of this Act.’ 

“ Notwithstanding these provisions, instances were 
noted of factory workers being employed late at night 
(far beyond the period of employment of the factory) 
on work which they had brought home from the 
factory. In view of the responsibility which is thrown 
upon employers for securing compliance with the 
requirements quoted above, it is hoped that all factory 
C 3 
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occupiers who allow their workers to carry home work 
will take effective steps to see that the law upon this 
point is obeyed! 

Particulars of Work and Wages . — By an order of 
the Secretary of State (of which a copy is enclosed) 
certain particulars are required to be given in wilting 
to pieceworkers employed on wearing apparel, whether 
they are employed in the factory, or as outworkers. 

“In many instances, the provisions of this order 
were not complied with. In some cases written 
particulars were not furnished in any form ; in others, 
the particulars given were rendered in such a form as 
to be unintelligible, except to an experienced worker, 
and occasionally it appeared that the worker did not 
actually know what amount should be paid for the work 
in hand. 

“ Attention is called to the irregularities mentioned 
herein, in the hope that such measures will be adopted 
as will remove any ground for future complaint on 
these points. I should esteem it a favour if you would 
be so good as to acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter. 

I am, &c. 

W. Williams, 

H.M. Inspector of factories.” 

.583. Did you find any material improvement in 
these respects after the circular was issued ?— It is 
rather difficult to say. Speaking from memory we 
found instances of neglect still. The issue of the 
circular, however, strengthened our hands with regard 
to prosecution. But I have not the faintest doubt, 
from what I know of the employers in Ireland, that 
a circular of this sort would be helpful, and that many 

of them would at once take steps to comply with the 

law. 

584. A great deal of the work that is given to out- 
workers passes through agents, I understand ?— Tes. 

585. Did you find that the agents comply with the 
Particulars Order ?— Frequently a man is a small 
employer, and also an agent. 

586. But with regard to the agent who is not an 
employer P— In many cases we should not know of him • 
he would be outside our sphere. 

587. Then you cannot tell us. whether the agent 
generally observed the law in regard to Particulars P— 
Certainly, many of them did, but I ..do ' not think our 
system of inspection was such that we could always 
be sure that we knew of them all. 

588. You mean to say that there were not sufficient j 

factory inspectors to go round ?— Well, there was always , 
great pressure on our time. 

589. (Mr. Cohen.) Could you say, from your own 
knowledge of the outworkers, that it was frequently the ' 
case that they did not know what work they had to do j 
and what they were to be paid for it ?— They certainly 1 
sometimes did not. I questioned some of them, and ; 
they complained to me very strongly that when they f 
handed m then- work they were frequently disappointed 

at the amount they received for it. They expected to , 
receive more than they actually did receive. ! 

590. (Chairman.) We have received evidence on the c 
point referred to in the first part of your circular, viz., ] 
that a custom largely prevails under which workers take 
"°rk fl- om the factory to their homes, and finish it after € 
their ordinary working hours. Did you know of many c 

did ertsT 3 ? ~ TeS 5 there is n ° d0ubt that that P^ctice e 
„ m ^ 1 ' * s 8 tha J; don , e ,' vi , th fke direct cognisance of the a 
t£ P ifcr ? r U rA am y mUst be done > 1 think, with l 
the fin?, ledge ° f ^ managers ’ if not of fc he heads of 

592. Did you take any action when you heard of c 
such cases besides issuing the circular ?— Yes, I think v 

Saj f S f at We . P rosecu ted in some cases, c 
We issued a number of warnings about it. 

593. Did the custom still continue while you were a 

IamafraiditWent ° n - ft is very difficult J 

onst'.fm ;? r - f Uld % employers be bound to know of the ft 
they s^id that twJ ^ facto, 7 P-Occasionally ft 
t S their y ^°' V ’ but 1 ^TOy* told them , 

that then managers certainly ought to know. It is d 


< inconceivable that a management co.uld.be so. lax as to 
3 allow valuable stuff to. go. out of the factory without its 
being known. 

f 595. Do you know why the workers took work 
) home ?— Simply to earn more money than they could 

' by working solely in the factory. 

r f 0 a( f ( f a sum to their ordinary weekly wages ? 

r 597. Have you ever heard that the weekly wages are 
i reduced because the workers add to them by. their 
, night work ? — No, I have never heard that, 
i 598. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Do you know whether 
, the wages for this outside work are shown in the 
workers’ books separately from the wages for inside 
: work ? — I should imagine that they would not be as 

a rule. 

1 599. The wages shown in the book would represent 

l move work than is done in the factoiy hours ?— Yes 
i certainly, in some cases. 

1 60 °- (Chairman.) Then, with regard to truck, we 

i have been told that a considerable amount of work is 
sent to agents, who distribute it to various outworkers 
in the area within which the agent resides ? Yes. 

601. And that in some cases payment is made to 
the outworkers in the form of goods ? — Yes. 

602. Have you heard of any such cases ? — -Yes. I 
am afraid that there are many cases of that in the 
country districts. 

603. Have you known of any cases where the 
factoiy workers were paid in goods ?— Yes many and 
we have prosecuted in such cases. I can remember 
distinctly, for instance, cases where people were in 
debt to their employers. 

604. Did you always get a conviction ?— Generally 
we got convictions, I think. Speaking offhand, I think 
that in only one case we did not get a conviction. 

605. (Mr. Cohen.) What form does the truck take.? ' 
—The supply of goods, almost invariably. A man may 
run a factoiy and shop, and he pays more or less in 
goods. 

606. Is not this form of truck more general in the 
case of outworkers than of factoiy workers ? — I would 
not like to say, because my personal experience of the 
outworkers is very limited, unfortunately. 

607. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Is it not a fact that 
the outworkers, since the decision in the appeal case, 
are outside the protection of the Track Acts ?— I think 
that it comes pretty much to that. 

608. ( Chairman.) Did you come across any noticeable 
instances of fines and deductions ?— No, I cannot say 
that my attention was directed to deductions from the 
wages of outworkers very much. 

609. (Mr. Cohen.) Is it not to a iarge extent', the 
Belfast employer who employs the outworkers ?— Yes. 

I may say that it is often alleged that the agents do not 
hand over to the outworker the full rate they should ; 
and, to check that, one firm sends round inspector*' 
asking the workers what they are actually receiving. 

610. (Chairman.) Then have you anything to tell us 
with regard fines and deductions in factories ?— No ; 
my own personal knowledge of the subject is not very 
great; nearly the whole of my time in Ireland was taken 
up with other matters. 

611. (Mr. Cohen.) Can you say anything as to the 
employment of children ?— While I was there I had 
one fight over the question of the employment of 
children, and I was defeated. Mr. McCagliey discovered 
quite yoiing children at Lurgan working late at night 
and for very long hours at home on work that had 
been given out from the factory. 

612. What was the work ?— Thread drawing. The 
work was light enough and there was nothing parti- 
cularly harmful about it, but the hom-s of work and the 
youth of the workers seemed to me to constitute a bad 
case. The defence successfully relied on section 114 
ot the Factory Act, which says that the doing of work in 
a private house or private room with the family dwelling 
therein, shall not bring the place under the Act if the 
laboiu- is done at irregular intervals and does not 
furnish the whole or principal means of living to the 
family. I failed to prove that it did furnish the 
whole or principal means, and therefore the case was 
dismissed. 
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613 From your experience, do you think that the which outworkers have been suffering from infectious 
nDlovment of quite young children during late hoiu-s disease, such as consumption. It is suggested that 
s general among outworkers in the making-up trades ? considerable risk is run by other outworkers to whom 


i suggested that 

^ .. . -orkers to whom 

2-1 would not like to say it is general; but° speaking of the goods may go, and by the public generally, owing 
the conditions when I was over there, it was certainly to the possibility of the transmission of diseases in 
f ■ uent this manner. Have you anything to say about that P 

*614. Some cases have been pointed out to us in — No, nothing on that subject. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Friday, November 24th, at 11 o’clock. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Friday, 24th November 1911. 

At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. W. S. Cohen. | Mr. G. C. L. Maunder (Secretary). 


Mr, William James 

615. (Chairman.) What is your position under the 
Belfast Corporation ? — Sanitary inspector. 

61G. How long have you been in that position ? — 
Over 14 years. 

G17. What is the nature of your duties ? — To carry 
out all inspections and orders given to me by the 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health and the 
Executive Sanitary Officer and report thereon. 

■ 618. Did you receive in the ordinary course of your 
work instructions to visit the homes of the outworkers ? 
—Yes. 

619. And to inquire into the sanitary condition of 
the homes and the rate of wages that the workers were 
earning ? — Yes. 

620. To what area was your work confined? — 
Strictly to Belfast. 

621. When were you instructed by the Medical 
Officer of Health to take notes on the sanitary con- 
dition of the houses and the rates of payment which 
the outworkers were receiving P— In the latter part of 
August 1910 ; I believe about the 29tli. 

622. And before that time you were not asked to 
make any such investigations? — Not to my recollec- 
tion — not with regard to rates of pay. 

623. What did yom- work consist of before 1910 ? 

— The carrying out of all orders given to me by 
the Medical Officer of Health and by the Executive 
Sanitary Officer in connection with the Public Health 
Acts. 

624. Then why was it that they asked you to add 
to that work an investigation into the rates of pay- 
ment of these outworkers ? — I took it that it was 
really an order in connection with the Public Health 
Acts. 

625. Have you any special knowledge of the 
making-up trades? — I have not been engaged in the 
business, but my people have. 

626. In what way ? — They are in the drapery 
business, but I myself have never been engaged 
in it. . 

627. (Mr. Cohen.) But still you have a general 
knowledge of the processes ? — Yes ; I have gained a 
general knowledge of them in carrying out my work. 

628. Have yom- duties been only in connection, 
with outworkers under the Public Health Acts? — 
Not at all. My duties cover everything which the 
sanitary provisions of the Public Health Acts refer to. 

629. (Chairman.) Both factories and outworkers ? 
— Factories from a sanitary standpoint, and out- 
workers. 


Sefton, examined. 

630. What have you to say generally about the 
sanitai-y conditions, speaking first of the factories ?— 
As far as my experience goes, they are generally in a 
fairly good sanitary condition. 

631. When you say generally, do you mean to say 
that there are many exceptions ?— As far as my ex- 
perience goes, no. 

632. Have you had to prosecute any of the occupiers 
because the factories were in an insanitary condition ? 
— No, I have not. 

633. And if they had been in an insanitary con- 
dition, you would have prosecuted ? — If they had been 
in an insanitary condition, and had not been put right 
at my request, I would certainly have prosecuted. 

634. Now with regard to the sanitary conditions 
of the outworkers' homes, what have you to say ?— 
The outworkers mostly belong to the industrious poor. 
Of course, there are those who do outwork to sup- 
plement the weekly income, and some are dependent 
wholly on the money earned from outwork. Others 
do outwork to supplement money received from such 
sources as charitable institutions — poor law relief, and, 
recently, old age pensions. 

635. Will you describe, in general terms, the houses 
that the outworkers are usually found in?— The houses 
are mostly the kitchen class of house. The ground 
floor would consist of the kitchen and a room, and the 
first floor two rooms. In the yard there is, in all cases, 
a water-closet and ashpit or dust-bin. The rents vary 
from about 2s. 9d. to about 5s. 

636. Now will you tell us in what sanitary and 
hygienic condition you have found these houses ?— The 
people belong to the more industrious or thrifty poor, 
and their homes are generally in a good, clean, sani- 
tary condition. In many cases, where the husband, is 
temporarily out of work through sickness or other 
causes, and where the family is young, the home- 
worker may neglect both home and children m her 
endeavour to earn sufficient money to keep things 
goin<*. That state of affairs would be only temporary. 

637 Do you find the sanitary conditions very bad 
in any of the houses ?— No. Of course there may be a 
foul water-closet or a foul or stopped dram but that 
is only temporary. It is not a structural detect, it 
may be caused, perhaps, by something getting down 
the drain, or down the water-closet, which ought not 
to get down. 

638. Do you ever have occasion to prosecute any 
of the outworkers, because the houses are in an 
C 4 
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insanitary condition ? — No. I generally find that a 
word of warning is sufficient. 

639. If you find a foul water-closet or a stopped 
pipe, what steps do you take to get it rectified ? — I 
have a notice sent at once. If we knew that the tenant 
had caused this we should send a notice to the tenant. 
We give notice to the party by whose act or default 
the defect is caused. The notice often goes to the 
agent or owner. 

640. But in all cases it is put right when the notice 
is given ? — In all cases when the owner is notified, he 
causes the nuisance to be abated. 

641. Have any complaints been put before you as to 
ill effects on the outworkers of long hours of work ? — 
Some of the outworkers have complained that working 
long hours has caused injury to health, and that they 
have to work very long hours to earn anything. 

642. Can you tell us approximately how many out- 
workers there are in Belfast ? — About 4,000. 

643. How many of these 4,000 outworkers did you 
call on in 1910 P—178. 

644. So that your evidence with regard to the 
sanitary condition of the homes of the outworkers is 
confined to this number? — Yes ; besides that, I made 
general observations. 

645. Did you visit any others besides the 178 ?— 
Yes, but not specially. I cannot give you the number 
I have visited at any time. I visited 178 specially last 
year and also a number this year, 1911. 

646. You have told us what you consider the sani- 
tary condition of the homes of the outworkers to be. 
To how many of these homes would that apply ? Did 
you call on outworkers in 1909 ? — I came across them 
casually, as they happened to appear in my ordinary 
inspections. 

647. I understand that your work as sanitary 
inspector is to inspect factories, workshops, and private 
houses and tenements? — Yes, any place that the 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health orders me to 
inspect. 

648. In the course of your inspection of these 
houses and tenements you now aud then came across 
an outworker? — Yes. 

649. And from that accidental inspection of the 
outworkers you have foi'med the opinion that the 
general sanitary condition of the outworkers is satis- 
factory ? — Yes. 

650. Now, with regard to rates of pay, how did you 
get the names of the 178 outworkers that you visited? 

I got them from the returns made to the public 
health department by the employers. 

651. How did you select the 178 names from that 
list?— Day by day I made out a number of names 
and addresses which I intended to take on that day. 

652. On what plan did you select this number of 
names and addresses ? — I took those in one district. 

653. How many of the 178 did you take in the 
one district ? — I got as many names in one district as 
I could possibly call on in the day. 

654. Did you put down other names in other 
districts ?— Yes. 

655. And then visit them ? — Yes. 

656. And so on with the whole 178 ?— Yes. 

657. (Mr. Cohen.) Why did you call on some and 
not others ? — I did not pick aud choose at all. I 
could not go over all the returns. There might be 
50 or 60 returns made by various employers. I went 
through the sheets until I had a sufficient number of 
calls for a day or a couple of days. 

658. Names were chosen at random, as they came ? 

— Ihe names were taken as they came. There was 
no particular choice. 


659. ( Chairman .) Had you any knowledge wher 
you selected the names as to what the conditions 
were ?— No knowledge whatever. 

660. Do you think that the results which you 
obtained from your calls constitute typical and average 
cases ? — I believe they do. 

661 Why do you think they do ?— The names 
'ere taken at random, and I believe they are typical 
and average cases from the way in which the workers 
answered my questions, and by a comparison of the 
answer of one worker with that of another. 


662. Did you verify in any way the actual rates of 
pay that you were told of ? — I saw the rates that were 
paid. Any figures that I have with regard to the rates 
paid or earned per week are copied out of the workers’ 
books. 

663. I am asking, not as to the rates paid per 
week, but the rates per dozen ? — The rates per dozen, 
&c., were in many cases taken out of their books. In 
many cases I have the actual number and size of the 
article. In those cases the figures were taken out of 
the workers’ books. The actual price is marked on 
the goods themselves in a great many cases. 

664. Now, will you enumerate the cases that you 
present to us ? And, first, did the outworkers you 
visited know why you were visiting them and asking 
them questions ?— Yes, a great number of them did. 

Case 69, 1911. Firm C2S ; handkerchiefs, em- 
broidering three letters in one corner of each; rate 
4s. Gd. per dozen. The woman could do one 
letter in 20 minutes, but she could not hold out to 
that. She could do three letters in 80 minutes, which 
is equal to 3|d. an hour. 

665. (Mr. Cohen.) Was it exceptionally fine work ? 

The witness showed a sketch of the design. 

(Witness.) It was not exceptionally fine, but 1 

should call it fine work. 

666. (Chairman.) What is the next case ? — A 
Case 68, 1911. Firm JS. This woman had cushion 
covers to embroider (showing a sketch ■ of the design). 
There were eight sprays on each side the same as the 
sketch, equal to 16 on each cushion cover. Six 
counted as one dozen. Rate of pay Is. 4 d. per dozen ; 
she timed herself to do one piece, or one-sixth dozen 
covers, in 4i hours, which is equal to about %d. per 
hour. 

Case 143, 1910. Firm QS (agent) ; embroidering 
spray, in one comer of handkerchief as per sketch 
(showing a sketch of design), Gd. per dozen; worked 
from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. doing one dozen ; rate of pay 
id. per horn-. Her little daughter did the house work, 
and that allowed the woman to sit continuously at the 
work for these hours. Average weekly earnings, 3s. 
She was in the prime of life and perfectly able- 
bodied. 

Case 131, 1910. Firm PS (agent) ; embroidering 
cushion covers ; no details noted. The rates of pay 
vary from 6tZ. each. She had two hours’ work done, 
and stated that it would take fully eight hours doing 
one. That is equal to f d. per hour. She seemed an 
able-bodied woman in good health and thoroughly 
competent to do the work. 

Case 282, 1910. Firm MS ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs, 2 hd. per dozen; initial and spray as per 
sketch in one corner of each handkerchief (showing the 
sketch). Payment was at the rate of 2d. a dozen up to 
the 12th September 1910. She took 2A hours doing one- 
third of a dozen. That is a third of a penny per hour. 
There was another handkerchief that she embroidered 
with a shamrock and 14 dots in each comer ; paid at 
the rate of 4-| d. per dozen. She would do one dozen 
in a day, working from 6.30 a.m. to midnight. The 
woman said that she would not have two hours off 
during that time. That is a little over a farthing an 
hour for that work. 

667. Can you tell us anything about this woman’s 
capability to do the work ? — She said that she had 
been at this class of work since she was a little girl. 

668. What was about her age ?— She was of middle 
age, I should say, but quite capable of doing a good 
day’s work. 

669. (Mr. Cohen.) This woman only earned 41d. 
working 16 hours, according to her statement ? — - 
Yes. 

670. Have you come across any other case in the 
course of your inquiry where the earnings and the rate 
of pay were so low ? — Not in embroidering. 

671. Have you any reason to doubt that the state- 
ment of the worker was correct ? — I noted her state- 
ment carefully in writing at the time. Otherwise all I 
remember is that the rate was extremely low. If you 
divide her working boui-s by half, the rate of pay is 
still only id. an horn - . 

The witness showed a tracing of the design. 
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672. (Chairman.) Now ve will take the next case P — 
Case 224, 1910. Finn LIS; embroidering handker- 
chiefs, as per tracing, in one comer of each handker- 
chief ; rate of pay, Is. per dozen. She could do one in 
14 hours ; that is two-thirds of a penny per hour. 

The witness produced a tracing. 

673. Was this a good class of worker? — Yes, a 
<r 0 od class of worker. She was quite a young woman. 

° 674. Are you quite satisfied that her statement was 
accurate ? — Yes. Her eyes had become affected, and 
she told me that close attention to the work had 
injured her eyes. 

675. (Mr. Cohen.) Were her eyes had at the time 
of your visit when she was only earning two-thirds of a 
penny per hour? — I have called on the woman this 
year. She had stopped working on embroidery for 
about six months and her eyes were then all light. 
She expected to get more of the work. 

676. Did she tell you whether she sat continuously 
at the work or not ? — I have no record of that. The 
pattern that she had to do was so elaborate that it 
required constant work to get any quantity done ,in 
order to earn a reasonable wage. 

677. (Chairman.) I think that you had now better 
start at the first case, and go right through P— Case 
81, 1910. Firm C3S ; makingup frilled cushion covers ; 
rate of pay 6 d. per dozen ; two hours doing one dozen. 
Frilled pillow cases, 6d. and Id. per dozen ; three hours 
doing one dozen. That would work out at an average 
of 2 id an hour. 

678. Was this an average worker ? — Yes. 

679. (Mr. Cohen.) Is this work done by machine ? — 
y es — by treadle-machine — machine-stitching. 

680. (Chairman.) What is the next case?— -Case 
80, 1910 ; same firm ; making up pillow cases laid on 
backs, 4 \d. per dozen; two hours doing one dozen, 
2 \d. an hour. Frilled pillow cases, 6 d. a dozen ; two 
hours doing one dozen ; that is 3 d. an hour. She 
works only 3 or 4 hours per day. 

681. Is this work done by treadle sewing machine ? 
— Yes. 

682. Is she an average worker ? — Yes. 

Case 79, 1910. Firm MIS; clipping tea cloths, 
Id. per dozen; two children and mother can do one 
dozen in ton minutes; rate 6d. per hour for three 
workers. It took two children and mother working 
from 8 a.m. till noon clipping three bed spreads at 
lid. each, earning 4id. for the three workers ; rate a 
little over Id. per hour for three workers. 

683. How do you account for the great contrast 
between these two prices ? — There is what may be 
termed good work and bad work, and the rates paid 
for the various classes of work vary. 

684. Are the outworkers supposed to take good and 
bad work alike ? — I cannot say, but if the worker is in 
fairly good circumstances she can refuse to take bad 
work ; whereas if she is extremely poor she must take 
what is offered. 

685. What were the ages of the children ? — I do 
not know, but they were school children. 

Case 78, 1910. Firm SS ; making up aprons with 
bib, pocket, and strap. Machine work, 5 id. per dozen, 
less cost of thread and up-keep of machine. Working 
from 6.30 a.m. to 9 p.m., leaving off for meals, the 
worker can do two dozen. I worked that out at 
about a penny an hour. 

686. What class of worker was she? — A fair 
average worker. 

687. Are you satisfied that this is a genuine case ? — 
Yes, it seemed to be quite genuine. 

688. Was she sitting constantly at work for the 
whole of these hours, with the exception of meal 
times? — These were the hours that she gave me. I 
have no way of proving that her statement was other 
than true. 

Case 77, 1910. Firm D3S; class of work, finishing 
shirts, with buttons and button-holes ; rate of pay a 
shilling per dozen ; one hour doing one shirt. Her 
husband refused to allow her to do any more work, 
and she had stopped work when I called. The rate is 
a penny an hour. 

689. Why did the husband stop her doing work ? — 
Because of the low rates of pay. 


690. Was she an average worker ? — Yes. 

Case 76, 1910. Firm E3S ; handkerchief cutting, 
folding, and stitching, Id. per dozen, less cost of 
thread and upkeep of machine, size 16 by 14. Thread 
cost Is. 8d. in 12s. worth of work. She worked from 
7 a.m. to 11 p.m. and could do 24 dozen in a day. She 
said that she could earn 10s. per week, working “ a day 
and a quarter each day.” The rate is about lid. an 
hour, less thread. 

Case 52, 1911 (see Case 76, 1910). I visited this 
worker again and found her working for the same 
firm, hemming handkerchiefs (machining) f-inch hem. 
Is. lid. per gross, less cost of thread. Could do two 
dozen in one hour. Rate, 2^d. per hour. 

691. Can you tell us whether the work in each case 
was fairly similar, so that we may draw a comparison 
between the two rates at which the woman was paid ? 
— Yes, the work was much the same kind of work. 

692. I suppose you would not say, in Case 76, 1910, 
that the woman worked 16 hours consecutively in one 
day ? — No, allowing for meals, &c., it would work out 
at between lid. and 2d. an hour, perhaps, less cost of 
thread and upkeep of machine. 

Case 75, 1910. Firm MIS ; clipping tray cloths ; 
Id. per dozen; one dozen per hour — equals Id. per 
hour. Bedspreads lid. each, four hours doing one ; 
that is three-eighths of a Id. an hour. 

693. Was she an average worker ? — Yes. 

Case 74, 1910. Firm US ; making up — machine 
work — linen braided pinafores ; 8d. per dozen, less cost 
of thread ; five hours doing one dozen ; Ifd. per hour. 
The work is sent to her from the factory by carrier, 
and 3d. per parcel is charged for delivery. A cop of 
thread costs 4id., and will probably do nine dozen of 
plain work. There is 6d. bonus if 5s. is earned in one 
week. 

694. What was her net receipt ? — She got lfd. per 
hour, less carriage to and from the factory, and less 
thread. 

695. Then I understand that if she worked con- 
tinuously throughout the week she might make 5s. and 
so be entitled to a bonus of 6d. ? — Yes. 

696. So that if you take into consideration the car- 
riage, and the cost of the thread, when she has earned 
5s. the bonus that she receives practically disappears ? 
— Yes. 

697. If she does not earn 5s., you have to deduct a 
certain amount for thread and the carnage from the 
1-fd. ? — Yes. 

Case 73, 1910. Firm PS (agent) ; embroidering 
handkerchiefs ; Is. per dozen ; 108 dots and four stars 
on each handkerchief. Worked from 6 a.m. till 4 p.m. 
making meals, &c. Can do 10 handkerchiefs in one 
day ; rate about l£d. per hour. In these calculations I 
give the rate per hour at above the ax-ithmetical result, 
if anything, rather than below it. The worker in this 
case has also sat two days of nine hours each, em- 
broidering a cushion cover, for which she was paid 8d. 

698. Was this an average worker? — This was an 
experienced worker. Her average earnings were 5s. 
per week. 

Case 72, 1910. Firm PS (agent) ; embroidering tea 
cloths at Is. each. The worker’s own words were that 
it would require 14 hours continuous work to do one 
tea cloth. Worked from 5.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. almost 
continuously, and earned from 3s. to 7s. 6d. a week. 
The rate appears to be less than a penny an hour. 
She got a bed-spread which had to have a very elaborate 
pattern embroidered on it for 7s. 10 d. She said that 
some years ago she would have got 20s. for doing the 
same. With hard work she could do it in two weeks. 
She had a night dress bag to embx-oider on a Saturday. 
Stai-ting it at 3 a.m. on Monday she finished it at 
3 p.m., thus earning Is. working continuously for 
12 hours ; rate Id. an hour. Her food was placed 
beside her. 

699. Was she an average worker ? — Yes, she was 
an old, expei-ienced worker. 

700. Was she able to do steady woi-k ? — Yes, and 
usually got first-class work. 

Case 71, 1910. Firm E3S. ; handkerchief cutting, 
folding, and stitching by machine, Id. per dozen, less 
thread and up-keep of machine ; woi-ks from 7 a.m. to 
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9.30 or 30 p.m., with about 3 hours off. Would do 
12 dozen in one day, equal to a little over ItZ. per hour, 
less thread and up-keep of machine. A cop of thread 
would do about 40 dozen. That is equal to 9d, off 
4«. 10(Z. worth of work. She had earned 4s. lOd. the 
week before I was there. Taking 9d. off that, it left 
her 4s. ItZ. in pocket. That is how she was able to 
tell me exactly the amount of work that 9d. worth of 
thread would do. 

701. Was she an average worker ? — Yes. 

702. Was she competent? — Yes, she was a young, 
competent woman. 

Case 70, 1910. Firm MS ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs (1) with fancy letter in one comer of each 
handkerchief, 4cZ. per dozen ; (2) letter and wreath in 
one comer of each handkerchief, 5 d. per dozen ; 
(3) plain letter in one comer of each handkerchief, 
2d. per dozen. (1) 21 hours doing one dozen, equals 
IgcZ. per horn- ; (2) can earn 10d. per day; (3) one hour 
doing one dozen ; rate 2d. an hour. 

Case 39, 1911 (see Case 70, 1910.) Firm MS. I 
visited this worker again, and found that she was 
embroidering handkerchiefs, with a spray in one 
comer, and five dots in each of the others, for 5d. per 
dozen. She would do one in half to three-quarters of 
an hour. Rate about £d. per hour. 

703. In Case 70, 1910, did the worker get an exact 
proportion of each class of work ? — I cannot say. 

704. Was she an average worker?— Yes, she was 
a competent worker. 

Case 09, 1910. Firm E3S ; hemming handker- 
chiefs— machine-work, Is. per gross, less cost of thread. 
Working hard can do one gross in five hours ; thread 
for the gross costs 21 d. Rate about 2d. per hour. 

705. Was she a good class of worker ? — Yes. 

Case 68, 1910. This worker receives her work 
from another woman, who works for K.S. (agent). 
Embroidering handkerchiefs, 62 spots and 4 flowers 
on each handkerchief • price said to be a penny each 
handkerchief. I am not quite sure of the price paid, 
but to give the Committee an idea of the kind of work 
that was offered to her, I give the following cases : — 
Handkerchiefs', 48 spots and 4 flowers on each handker- 
chief, 9cZ. a dozen ; handkerchiefs, 24 spots and 4 flowers 
on each, fid. per dozen; handkerchiefs, 40 spots and 
40 leaves, &c., little branches and stems, 6d. per dozen. 
She refused to do this last lot of work because of the 
small rate of pay offered. She had also handkerchiefs 
with 44 spots on each at 2id. per dozen, and she could 
do a quarter of a dozen in one hour. 

706. Can you tell us why this woman obtained this 
work from another worker instead of from the firm 
direct?— I cannot tell why, except that the other 
worker may have had more work than she was able 
to do. 

707. Do you know whether the woman who gave 
her the work was making a profit out of her ? — I do 
not think she was. I visited her as well. Her’s is the 
next case that I am going to give. 

708. As there is some little doubt as to the amount 
that she was paid per hour, I think we had better treat 
this case only as showing that work is handed from 
one worker to another? — Yes. 

Case 67, 1910. Firm KS (agent); embroidering 
handkerchiefs in black and white ; nine dots and three 
leaves and stems in each corner ; 4cZ. per dozen. Can 
do one in one hour. Rate : \tZ. per hour. Hand- 
kerchiefs to be done in silk with flower, stem, leaves 
and dots in one corner, 6(Z. per dozen ; one in one 
hour — -id. an hour. Works generally from 10 a.m till 
dark. 


709. What sort of worker is this ?— She is an 
elderly woman and she works slowly. I found that 
tins was a poor class of work. The woman who did it 
was in such poor circumstances that she had to take 
whatever work was given to her. 


Case 47, 1911. KS (agent) ; I visited this case 
again about a year later; she was embroidering hand- 
kerciiiets m one corner as per tracing (shovm by 
witness), Is. 3d. per dozen. It was fine work. Could 
uo one m one hour, lid. per horn. This woman was 
then ni receipt of an old age pension. 


Case 66, 1910. Firm PS (agent) ; embroidering 
handkerchiefs, capital letter in one corner of each, 
3cZ. per dozen. Could do one dozen in 2-S hours! 
working hard; that is l±d. per hour. Works from 
10 a.m. till dark and prepares meals &c. ; five dozen 
handkerchiefs per day is the best she can do; 12s. 3d. 
was the highest pay earned in one week, and that 
would be working night and day. 

710. What class of worker was she? — She is an 
expert, and can usually earn from 6s. to 7s. per week. 

Case 65, 1910. Firm KS (agent) ; embroidering 
handkerchiefs, 8d. per dozen. I do not know what 
pattern she had to do on the handkerchiefs, but she 
told me that she timed herself earlier in the day that 
I visited her, and it took her three-quarters of an hour 
to do one handkerchief, working out this at |d. per 
hour. 

711. Was she an average worker ? — Yes. 

Case 64, 1910. Firm Q2S (agent) ; thread drawing 
handkerchiefs, three threads, one row all round ; 8 d, for 
12 dozen. Can do. two dozen in one hour, and works 
from 9 a.m. till dark ; rate ljd. an hour. 

712. Is she an average worker ? — Yes. 

Case 48, 1911. Q2S : (See Case 64, 1910) ; I visited 
this person again about a year afterwards. . She was 
thread-drawing handkerchiefs of 22 inches, having to 
draw three threads, one row, all round at 1 !,d. per 
dozen ; she could do one dozen in one hour ; rate lid. 
per hour. 

Case 62, 1910. Firm DS ; clipping ; (1) bed 
spreads, 9d. per dozen ; back and front to be clipped ; 
(2) tea cloths and shams, lid. per dozen ; four comers 
to be clipped ; (3) tea cloths and shams, Id. per dozen ; 
two corners to be clipped; (4) pillow cases, Id, per 
dozen; (5) bed spreads without centre piece, 3d. per 
dozen. (1) three-quarters of an hour doing one spread, 
which equals Id. an hour; (2) two hours doing one 
dozen “close work”, fd. an hom-; (3) half-an-hour 
doing one_ dozen, 2d. per hour ; (4) seven home doing 
six dozen] “ if they were not hard,” equals fd. per 
horn-, working from 10 a.m. till 12 midnight; (5) with 
help it took two workers from 6 p.m. till 12 midnight 
to do two dozen at 3d. a dozen, that is Id. an hour 
together. She cannot earn more than 2s. 9d. per week 
with help. 

713. What sort of worker was she ?— She seemed to 
be a fairly good worker. 

Case 63, 1910. FirmF3S; vice-folding embroidered 
handkerchiefs, with paring and folding, Is. per gross; 
would take an hour to do one dozen ; rate Id. per 
hour. Works from 6 a.m. till 8 a.m. and 10.30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

Case 50, 1911 ( see Case 63, 1910). I called on this 
worker and found her working for LIS. She was 
engaged in vice-folding handkerchiefs, 9d. for 12 dozen, 
to pare and fold. Could do two dozen in one hour, 
equal to 1 £d. per hour. Of plain handkerchiefs at 
7 id. per gross, she could do two dozen iii half-an-hour : 
rate 2 id. per hour. 

Case 105, 1910. Firm C2S ; clipping bed-spreads, 
2d., 4d., and 6d. each. Five hours doing seven, at 
2d. each ; it works out at 2|d. per hom-. 

714. Were these average workers ? — Yes. 

715. You cannot tell us in Case 105, 1910, at how 
much per hour the 4d. and 6d. work came to ? — No. 

Case 98, 1910. Firm FS; thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs; three threads, one row, to be drawn all 
round, lid. per dozen. Can do one dozen in one hour 
and works all spare time ; lid. per hour. 

716. Was shea good worker? — Yes, a fairly good 
worker. 

Case 97,1910. Firm JS; thread-drawing cushion 
covers, Is. per dozen; 1 i days doing one dozen. 
Working hard might do one in an hour; about Id. an 
hour. Bed-spreads, thread- drawing and sewing, fancy 
stitch. The fancy sewing is generally called open 
work. There are various names for the styles of fancy 
stitch such as d’oyley, wavy, knotting, spider, and 
button. The threads have to be drawn, and then a 
fancy stitch worked in afterwards. For thread- 
drawing and sewing the bed-spreads, 3d. each was paid 
inCase 97,1910; the woman said that working hard 
she might do one in three hours. Id. an hom-. She 
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has earned Is. 6 d. in one day working from 5 a.m. till 
12 midnight at special work, and had had one dozen of 
work which took two days to do, earning 9d., which 
equals id. an hour, working nine hours a day. 

717. Was she a good class of worker? — Yes. 

Case 91, 1910. Firm ES ; clipping cushion covers 
(shams) and tea cloths. Id. per dozen ; bed-spreads, 
lhd. each. Worked from 6.30 a.m. till 12 midnight, 
except at meal times ; takes half-an-hour to two hours 
doing one dozen of the cushion covers, according to 
the nature of the work to be clipped; rate from id. 
to 2d. per hour. Bed-spreads, only part to be clipped, 
can be done in half-an-hour, lid. each; rate 3d. per 
horn - . 

718. Do we understand that these bed-spreads, 
which are paid for comparatively well, are given out in 
equal quantities with the rest of the work ? — No ; she 
might only get two bed-spreads in one week. 

719. Is she a good average worker ? — She is. 

Case 89, 1910. Finn MS ; clipping tea cloths 
(shams), &c., lid. per dozen; from one to two hours 
doing one dozen, equal to id. to lid. per hom-. 

720. Is she a good average worker? — Yes; she 
works all her spare time and is a clever hand. 

Case 100, 1910. Finn G3S ; top-sewing pillow 
cases and shams from id. to lid. per dozen ; works in 
the morning and at night, not during the day. The 
night before I called it took her three hours doing two 
dozen at lid. per dozen, thus she earned 3d., which 
equals Id. per hom-. She can do four dozen at id. per 
dozen in one hom- ; that equals 2d. per hom-. 

721. Is she a good average worker ? — Yes. 

Case 106, 1910. QS (agent) ; embroidering shams 
at Is. each ; can do two in one day working eight hours 
a day. It takes her four hours doing one. Rate 3d. 
per hour. 

722. What class of worker is this ? — -She is a good 
class of worker ; she is not dependent on this employ- 
ment, and refuses less remunerative work. 

Case 104, 1910. H3S ; broad-hemming handker- 
chiefs, Id. per dozen, less tln-ead ; can do two dozen in 
one hom-. Machine work. They have to be cut, folded 
and hemmed. She had been working at this class of 
work since she was 14 years of age ; the rate wox-ks 
out at 2d. an hour. The cops cost 5 d. each. 

723. What sort of worker is she? — She is aged 
about 50 or 60, and is an expert. Some of the 
neighbours told me that she worked nearly all night. 

Case 88, 1910. Firm E3S ; hemming handkerchiefs, 
machine work ; three wide in web, to be cut, folded, 
and hemmed ; worker to supply thread ; price of work. 
Is. per gross. Mother cuts and folds; the daughter 
can sew one dozen in an hom - . They earn between 
them 3s. to 4s. per week, working from 6.30 p.m. to 
11 or 12 midnight. The result of the work of both 
workers is Id. per hour, less thread. 

724. What sort of woman is the daughter? — A 
good hand. 

725. What did the daughter do in the daytime ? — 
She worked at the factory during the day. 


726. Are we to understand that after working the 
whole day, she came home and helped her mother ? — 
Yes. 

Case 131, 1910. Firm PS (agent) ; embroidering 
cushion covers ; the prices vary from 6d. This worker 
would take eight hours to do one ; the rate varies from 
id. per hour. 

727. Is she a good class of worker? — She is. I 
mentioned this case among one of my first cases. 

Case 130, 1910. Firm C2S; embroidering handker- 
chiefs with initials, 4d. per dozen ; can do one dozen 
in one hour ; rate 4 d. an hour. 

728. This seems a very high price, compared with 
the others. Is there any special reason for it? — It 
was a good class of work — fine work. 

729. Was she a good worker? — Yes. The work 
was done by the daughter of the woman who received 
it, and she was very good. 

Case 129, 1910. PS (agent) ; embroidering linen 
tea-cloths ; 20 d. per piece ; working from 10 a.m. to 
12 noon and 2 p.m.. till 5, the woman would take three 
days to do it ; rate l*d. per hom-. 

Case 128, 1910. Firm US ; making up pinafores, 
blue linen, frilled, Id. and 8 d. per dozen, less thread 
(machining). Working from 9 a.m. till 11.30 a.m. and 
1 p.m. till 5 p.m., or 6i hours, she makes one dozen, 
which equals just over Id. per hour. She had to pay 
3d. each way for carriage on four dozen. 

730. Was she a good class of worker ? — Yes ; but 
she had not been long at this class of work. 

731. Was she a speed}' worker ? — No; I should not 
think she was a speedy worker. 

Case 127, 1910. Firm Q1S ; sparring initialled 
handkerchiefs, 2 id. per dozen. Takes one and a half 
hours to two hours doing one dozen, and works all 
spare time ; rate about lid. per hour. 

Case 126, 1910. Firm A2S ; handkerchiefs — 
stitching broad hem — machine work; they have also 
to be cut and folded besides being stitched, for lOAd. 
to Is. 4id. per gross, less cost of thread. From a 
Saturday morning to the following Wednesday morning 
she did two gross and half a dozen handkerchiefs, 
equal to 2s. 9d., less 2d. for thread ; one cop at 4d. 
does for four gross. From the time she told me she 
was occupied in doing the work, I worked it out at 
about Id. per hour. She has to pay for the handker- 
chiefs to be folded. 

732. Was she a good worker ? — Yes. 

Case 132, 1910. Firm JS ; thread-drawing and 
top-sewing tea-cloths, &c., Is. per dozen. It takes her 
almost an hour drawing one, and almost an horn- 
sewing the same. The rate works out at, say, Ad. per 
hom-. 

733. What sort of worker is she? — A young, active, 
married woman. 

734. With any children ? — Yes, with three children. 
The eldest was nine, and the youngest six months. 
She worked only in her spare time. 

735. Did she work hax-d dux-ing that time ? — I can 
scarcely answer that. It is probable that she must 
have been interrupted to attend to the baby. 


The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Satixrday, November 25th, at 11 o’clock. 
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IRISH LINEN, ETC. INQUIRY (MAKING-UP TRADES) : 


SIXTH DAY. 

Saturday, 25th November 1911. 

At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. W. S. Cohen. ] Mr. G. 0. L. MiUHraat ( S,creta,-y ). 


Mr. William James Sefton, recalled. 


(Witness.) Case 133, 1910. Firm IS; thread -draw- 
ing ; 36 yards of bed valance ; to draw three-quarters 
of an inch full length and 12 threads full length. She 
was paid Is. 6 d. ; she works from 5.30 am. till 7 am., 
11 am. till 12.30 p.m., 2.30 pm. till 6 pm, 6£ hours 
altogether. Will require one and a half days to com- 
plete a valance. It works out at about 2d. per hour. 

736. (Chairman.) Was she a good-class worker? — 
Yes, she was an average worker. 

Case 134, 1910. Firm AIS (agent) ; embroidering 
tea cloths and sideboard covers, 4s. per dozen; took 
four hours doing one, sitting constant. That is Id. per 
hour. Her mother, who also works at this class of 
work, could not do it in this time. 

737. Was the daughter a competent girl? — Yes. 

Case 135, 1910. Firm US. ; making up frilled 

pinafores, 'id. per dozen, less thread. She can do one 
dozen in five hours. Rate, l|d. an hour, less cost of 
thread. She works all her spare time, and can earn 
from 7s. to 8s. per week, working very hard. She 
has to pay 3d. each way for carnage to and from the 
factory ; and white thread costs 4|d. per cop, and the 
coloured 5 d. ; two spools or cops of thread would do 
eight dozen of the above. If you deduct the thread 
and the carriage it comes to about lj-d. 

738. Was she a good class of worker ? — Yes. 

Case 137, 1910. Firm QS (agent) ; embroidering 
linen handkerchiefs, napkins, sheets, and so forth ; 
handkerchiefs, three capital letters on each, Is. 6d. per 
dozen. Sitting constant and not rising, she can do one 
dozen in seven hours ; rate, 24eZ. per hour. Napkins, 
with large capital letter in one corner, 2s. per dozen ; 
can do one in an hour; rate 2d. per horn-. Lawn 
cambric handkerchiefs, embroidered with initial and 
design, as per tracing, in one corner of each, Is. per 
dozen. Can do one in an hour; rate Id. an hour. 
Working hard at good work she can earn 10s. per week! 
She is over 50 years of age ; and works very constantly 
all her spare time. 


(Tracing produced by witness.) 

739. What class of worker is she? — A very fine 
worker. 

Case 65, 1911. (See Case 137, 1910.) (1) When I 
visited this woman again she was working for the same 
firm, QS, embroidering very fine, Irish lace handker- 
chiefs, with initials in scroll in one comer as per 
sketch ; price 4 d. each handkerchief. 

(2) This worker also had handkerchiefs to be 
embroidered with one initial in one comer of each 
handkerchief, 4 d. per dozen ; could do 1 dozen in the 
hour ; rate, Id. per hour. 

Case 13S, 1910. Firm QS (agent); embroidering 
linen cambric handkerchiefs, one initial in comer, 3d. 
per doz. ; 24 to 3 hours doing one dozen. That is about 
Id. an hour. On the day that I called she had been 
working on three handkerchiefs, apparently a sample 
lot, embroidering three letters on each. She timed 
herself and working very hard from 9 a.m. till 1 she 
earned 7|d., which is a rate of just under 2d. an horn-. 

<40. Was she a good class of worker ?— Yes. 


Case 64, 1911. (See Case 138, 1910.) When I 
visited this woman again she was working for Firm QS 
(agent), embroidering handkerchiefs, very fine work 
with initial, &c„ in two colours, for Is. 9d. per dozen.' 
She could do one in an hour, giving a rate of lfd. per 
horn - . 

741. You said she was a good class of worker? — 
Yes, she was an expert. 

742. Now, how does that rate compare with what 
she was earning before ? — The year previously she was 
earning about Id. an hour for one class of work, and 
about 2d. an hour for another. 

743. Was it similar work ?— I should say it was 
much the same class of work. This latter was a special 
piece of work that she was doing. 

Case 139, 1910. Firm JS ; embroidering night 
dress bag, 13 shamrocks, 15 dots, large daisy, &c., on 
each ; Is. 3d. per dozen. She timed herself and took 
four hours to do one ; rate, id. an hour. I called 
again to see this same person later on, and found her 
embroidering shams at 2 id. each. She said that she 
had timed herself, and it took three hours to do one. 
That is somewhat under Id. an hour. 

744. Was she a good class of woman, and did she 
work continuously at this ? — She was a good class of 
woman, but I do not think she could work continously, 
as she had a shop to look after. The design on the 
night dress bag was very elaborate. 

Case 140, 1910. Firm US; making up frilled 
pinafores at 7 d. per dozen, less cost of thread and 
upkeep of machine. Working nine hours constantly 
can make one dozen ; rate fd. an hour. She had got 
4 dozen and would not take any more. 

745. What class of worker was she ?— She had not 
been very long at this class of work. She had paid 
about 20s. on the machine and was thinking of <rivin» 
it back, as she thought .it was a bad speculation. 

-Case 142, 1910. Firm US ; making up braided and 
trilled pinafores ; machining ; 7 d. and 8d. per dozen, 
less cost of thread and upkeep of machine. Working 
from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m,, with four hours off for meals, 
&c., can do 1 dozen at 7 d. ; rate about fd. an hour. 
She has now given up this work “ because it is not 
worth going for.” 

746. (Mr. Cohen.) I see that the details of this case 
are similar to those of the last case you mentioned. 
Did you visit these two workers on the same day ?— 

I did. 


747. Did the worker in Case 142 give you the 
information unsolicited, that she had given un working 
for that firm ? — Yes. 

748. It was her own idea to give you that in- 
formation ? — I asked her what she had been working 
at, and. she said that she had been working at braided 
and frilled pinafores in answer to my queries. She 
then made the statement that she had given up 
working for this firm because it was not worth going 
for. She also told me that she is now getting Is. a 
dozen for making up plain pinafores for small shops 
in the vicinity. These pinafores are much easier to 
make, and she can do 1 dozen before dinner-time and 
earn Is. per day easily now. 
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25 November 1911.] Mr. W. J. Sefton. [ Continued . 

749. (Chairman.) What class of worker was she ? — could do one corner in one hour ; rate, equal to id. 

A wood worker. per hour. She was also working for Firm LS (agent) 

°Case 144, 1910, Firm SS. ; Making up. Machining. — Case 53, 1911 — embroidering handkerchiefs in each 
Women’s aprons with frill, bib, pocket, and bands, comer as per tracing ( submitting a tracing) ; the work 
gored up two seams, 7 \d. per dozen, less cost of was to be done in two colours, blue and white, for 7 d. a 
thread. She could hardly do 1 dozen in four hours, dozen. She could do one in an hour ; rate, r 7 5 d. per hour, 
which equals about 1-f-d. per hour. Plain aprons, Case 151, 1910. Firm Q1S; embroidering hand- 
2 inch hem on bottom, pocket, bib with false hem kerchiefs, design as per tracing, initial aud sprays in 

and long straps, 5 Ad. per dozen. Took three houvs one corner of each handkerchief, for Gd. per dozen 

doing 1 dozen ; rate just under 2d. per hour. Thread handkerchiefs. She said she could do one in 15 
cost 8 d. for 8s. 7 d. worth of work. If she gets the minutes ; rate, 2d. an hour. She said that the prices 
work she can earn about 8s. per week, working all had been raised three or four weeks previously, and 
her spare time. she could now earn Is. more per week at good work 

750. What class of worker was she ? — She seemed and sitting late. (The witness submitted a tracing.) 

to be a very fair worker. Case 55, 1911. (See Case 151, 1910.) I visited 

751. (Mr. Cohen.) Was the work of such a character this worker again, and found that she was working 
as to take about the same time as in Case 140 ? — The for the same firm, Q1S ; embroidering handkerchiefs 
two cases are different. In the former it was children’s in one corner, with initial and floral circle, as per 
pinafores, in the latter, women’s aprons, but they tracing (producing tracing)-, 8 d. per dozen; could do 
would take about the same time, in my opinion. Case one in one hour ; rate, f d. an hour. 

144 had a little girl, one of her own children, who 757. (Chairman.) What is the difference in the 

assisted her in the making up, by creasing and folding, work in the two cases ? — The work in the case of the 

and that may account to some extent for her doing latter visit entailed a much greater amount of work 
the work more rapidly than 140. because there are five divided shamrocks in the pattern. 

Case 146, 1910. Firm JS; thread- dr-awing and 758. Would the divided shamrocks make the 

wavy-stitching sideboard covers, Is. 3d. per dozen ; difference in the price ? — I believe so, because in the 
can do 1 dozen in one-and-a-half days, working from one the stitch can be taken right across. It takes 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m., with three hours off ; rate, ljd. per more time to do a shamrock or leaf which is divided 
hour. She also did thread-drawing and d’oyley and than it does to do one which is not divided, 
loop-stitching on napkins, at lid. a dozen, doing 759. Was she a good worker? — Yes, she said she 
1 dozen in a day. 146 (a), 1910. Firm OIS ; thread- was a very speedy worker. 

drawing, spider- sewing, &c. on handkerchiefs. She Case 152, 1910. Firm JS ; thread- drawing and 

had to draw and sew spider in each comer for 6d. fancy stitch ; spider, looping or dotting cushion 
per dozen handkerchiefs. Can do 1 A dozen in one covers, Is. per dozen, less cost of thread ; she took two 
day of eight hours ; rate, a little over Id. an hour, hours doing one ; rate, id. per hour. 

146 (6). For another article on which she had to draw 760. Was she a good class of worker? — Yes. 

and sew dice, spider and d’oyley all round, she got 2s. Case 153, 1910. Firm PS (agent) ; embroidering 

per dozen. She could do half-a-dozen in one day ; handkerchiefs ; one capital letter in one comer of each 
rate, about lid. an hour. handkerchief ; 3d. per dozen. Working from 6 a.m. to 

752. (Chairman.) Was she a good class of worker ? 7.30 a.m. and 10 a.m. till 1 p.m., she has done two 

— Yes, she said she was a special hand. and a half dozen : rate, lfd. per hour. 

Case 147, 1910. Firm JS; thread drawing and 761. Was shea good class of worker? — Yes, she 
looping shams, 4d. and 3d. per dozen ; 1 dozen in three seemed to be a fairly good class of worker, 

hours ; about Id. per hour. Case 154, 1910. Firm JS ; thread drawing and 

Case 58, 1911. (See Case 147, 1910.) On my knotting sideboard cloths, 3d. and 4d. per dozen. Can do 
re-visit this woman was working for Firm MIS ; thread- two of each in an hour. Rate about id. to f d. an hour, 
drawing and fancy - stitching ; shams. She had to She works from 8 a.m. to 9 or 10 p.m. ; allowing for 
draw a half-inch shire 11 inches long each side of meal-times, say, 10 hours. She said she would not 
centre and do wavy stitch,' for lOd. per dozen. She make more than 4d. or 6d. in that time, 
found, by timing herself, that she took li hours 762. Is she a good worker ? — Yes, she seemed to be 
drawing and sewing one sham ; rate, -j }d. per hpur. a fairly good class of worker. 

Case 148, 1910. Firm BS ; making up cushion Case 158, 1910. Firm JS ; thread drawing and 

covers and brush and comb bags ; machine work ; sewing sideboard covers, 9d. per dozen ; she took two 
lutes, from 8d. per dozen. She can do 1 dozen in days doing one dozen, working from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
four hours ; rate, 2d. an hour, less cost of thread, with a short time off ; rate, approximately over id. an 
One cop of thread costs 4£d., and would do 6s. worth hour. 

of work. 763. What class of worker was she ? — Fairly good 

753. (Chairman.) Was she a good class of worker ? class of worker. She said she would have au hour off 

— Yes, she was a pretty good class worker. whilst working each day, but I think it really might 

Case 149, 1910. Firm JS ; thread- drawing and work out at more than that. She would hardly work 
sewing, — spider, d’oyley, and wavy — linen napkins at so constantly. 

Is. 3d. per dozen, less cost of thread. She could do Case 159, 1910. Firm JS ; thread drawing and 
one napkin in two hours; about %d. per hour. She fancy stitching (looping) teacloths, 3d. and 4d. per 
received no pay-book. dozen, working from 6 a.m. till 2 p.m. the day I 

754. Was she a good class of worker ? — She said called — take it as six hours — she did two dozen 4 d. 

she was very quick at work. cloths, earning 8d. ; rate, about 1 id. an hour. She had 

Case 60, 1911. (See Case 149, 1910), Firm IS. the help of two boys, who draw the threads for her. 
When I visited this woman again, I found her She kept one boy at home from school to help her do 
working at d’oyleys, open work, fancy stitch, at 8d. chis work. 

per dozen, less thread, a 2d. ball of which would not 764. (Chairman.) Was she a good class of worker ? 
do 4 dozen. She took one hour doing one; rate, —Yes, a very good class of worker. 

U- per hour, less cost of thread. Case 161, 1910. Firm MIS ; top-sewing teacloths 

755. What class of worker was she ? — She would be and shams. She had to turn in and top-sew corners 

a fair average worker. at Id. per dozen ; she works only spare time, about six 

Case 150, 1910. Firm JS ; embroidering d’oyleys, hours per day, aud can do one dozen in one hour ; 
Is. per dozen. She timed herself to do one, and it took rate, Id. an hour, less cost of thread, 
one hour ; rate, Id. an hour. She got no pay -book. 765. Is she a good class of worker ? — She is an 

756. Was she a good class of worker? — Yes, she elderly woman in recept of out-door relief, and I 

seemed to be a fair class of worker. expect she would be rather slow on account ot age. 

Case 54, 1911. (See Case 150, 1910.) I visited Case 162, 1910. PIS ; clipping shams and tea- 
this worker again, and found her embroidering pillow cloths, at Id., 1H., and 3 id. per dozen. She can do 
shams in each comer as per tracing for the same firm one dozen in 11 hours at Id. or l£d. ; rate, about Id. 
(showing a tracing). The rate was 2s. per dozen. She per hour. 
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IRISH LINEN, ETO. INQUIRY (mAEING-UP TRADES) : 


Mr. W. J. Sefton. 


766. What class of worker is she ?— She is a very She took almost two hours doing one • rate a Utm 

goou class of worker. over }d. an hour. ’ lttle 

Case 165, 1910 Finn DS ; clipping handkerchiefs, 777. What class of worker was she ?— She was „„ 
id. per dozen; takes one hour doing one dozen; rate, elderly woman in receipt of poor relief, and would 
' ld ' a , slow worker, I expect, but the design is fairly 

767. Was she a good class of worker? — Yes. elaborate. uy 

, 9, ase J 6 J’ 191 ?\ Firm I3S; narrow hemming Case 177, 1910. Firm MIS ; top-sewing sideboard 
handkerchiefs machine work; Is. 3d. per gross, less cloths; Id. per dozen ; one dozen in haJf-an-hour • 

cost of thread. She has to cut and hem, and uses a 2d. per hour. Embroidered skirt. 2 id. for clioni™! 

lie miner on the machine. There are from 19 to 21 dozen took li hours doing the work ; rate lid an hour P S ’ 

handkerchiefs in one web. She can do this amount of 778. What class of worker was she 3 A fairlv 

work in one day, working nine hours ; rate, about 3d. class of worker. ‘ 3 g 


handkerchiefs in one web. She can do this amount of 
work in one day, working nine hours ; rate, about 3d, 
per hour, less cost of thread. 


P w A* n ad ; , , c Case 179, 1910. Firm IS; thread drawing shams 

768. Was shea good class of worker ?-She had 24" x 34"; 12, 14, and 11 threads to be dkwn all 
on!y one leg, but was a very fast worker; she always round; Is. per dozen. Can do one in one hour ■ rate 
™io fr0m Fri i day m? M ,°, nday 1 ' H f ayera «® earnings Id. per hour. She told me that it depended on the 
worth^ of w w ® ek - ^e ^ead costs about 6d. for 4s. class of work what she could earn, as there is both 


worth of work. 

Case 168, 1910. Firm W2S ; thread drawing tea- 
cloths and shams at Is. per dozen. She can do one in 
one hour, having to draw A inch of thread all round ; 


good and bad work. 

(2) This woman also worked for Firm DS (179 „ 
1910) ; thread drawing shams, 36" x 36" ; five threads' 
one row, to be drawn all round; 2 id. per dozen. Can 


rate, Id. per hour Of sideboard cloths at 3d. per do one dozen in li hours ; rate, ’nearly 2d an' hour 311 
dozen, she can do two dozen, or 6d. worth, in one day 779 What class of worker is 9 4 ° X , 

She also had 20 yards of frill, five threads to be drawn class of worker. ' A 7 g °° d 

bo!!,. en |? 5 U 7 h ° UV ! W ?' k ; rat6 ’ U per Case 181 ' 1910 ‘ Firm IS; thread drawing shams • 

horn. She works from 6 am. to 4 p.m., 10 horu-s, one row, six threads, all round; 5d. per dozen - five 

allowing two hours off eight hours. She said that hours doing one dozen ; rate, Id. per hour. ’ 
work 01 WOlkei ’ S are paid M a dozen more for the same 780 - she a good class of worker ?— Yes a very 
Case 169. 1910. Was. ! ”1.*“ ° f TOrk "' Sle has ten 20 years aith rji 


Case 169, 1910. Krm W2S, thread drawing , drawing, one - seen to years at thnri 

tz ,r 3 ] mldeached 1 ’ ne * 1 ’ J 1 ' ll 1 led 5 seven threads to Case 182, 1910. Firm DS ; clipping sideboard 
tlm work -^at^'ako^t i^° k Y Ws> Wlth hel P’ doin S ° oyers > lcl P er dozen S tea cloths, lid. per dozen, Can 
769 WhX T W , o tx.., d0 one dozen afc in two hours ; rate, |d. an horn 

class of rLt fWOrk6r ' T “' he? - A '“' l7B °^ “a?»eaoten -Id in one ho,n, rate/i per iZ 

at ST T “ 10 d ^ Wd W2S , ! ,ic '- ,oldi “8 W Is^ehe a5od"iass of workerP-Yes 

cJlio ^ nightdress bags at l*d. per dozen. Case 183, 1910. Firm IS ; thread drawing shams 
d ° f? dozen at -id. per dozen m an hour, and two three rows, 7, 14, and 11 tln-eads, all round at Is ner 
m ° ne h ° Ur; rate8 ’ 2 ^ and d ° Z f- < "’° udd do one in an hour ; l-ate 1 l™per houi- Pei 


3d. an hour respectively. ’ ’ * \ ? ; 6 ' per hom ' 

770 Was she a good class of worker P-Yes, a very good eta.? <5 ‘woW TOrter ? “ Te “' * 

good class of worker. She also worked for Firm MIS r< iniA 

(Case 170«, 1910). Shams, 3d. per dozen, nightdress -r ,,, CaSe , 84 ’ 191 .°- , Firm , DS 5 cli PP in g ti-ay cloths at 

bags, lid. per dozen. She could do li dozen at 3d it ' pe , r d0zen ’ , , ok tw0 hom ’ s doin S one dozen ; rate, 

per hour and two dozen at lid. ; rate’s 3d and 4-> d , a “ , our : sl< 3eboard covers, Id. per dozen, took one 

per hour. 2 hour doing one dozen ; rate, ld. an hour. 

771. These seem high rates ?— They are the only 783- Wkat class of worker was she ?— A very good 
ones of the sort that I came across. class of worker. 

Case 171, 1910. Firm LIS; vice-folding handker- Case 186,1910. FirmDS; clipping handkerchiefs, 

cinels, size 3, at 7id. per gross; can do one gross in P er dozen; one dozen took 15 minutes; rate. 2d. 

’ rate » P er hour. an hour. Shams ld. and lid. per dozen ; can do one 


id. an hour : sideboard covers, Id. per dozen, took one 
horn- doing one dozen ; rate, ld. an hour. 

783. What class of worker was she ? — A very good 
class of worker. 

Case 186, 1910. Firm DS ; clipping handkerchiefs, 
id. per dozen; one dozen took 15 minutes; rate, 2d. 
an hour. Shams ld. and lid. per dozen ; can do one 


772. What class of worker was this ?— She was a dozen in tlle hom- ; rate ld. to lid. an horn-. 


•“Sra? , 78i - W« she '« good class of worker P-Yes, she 

Case 173, 1910. Firm J3S; thread drawing and was a good class of worker. 


hom- Oosj covers, spTdering.ir^M SuTtook worker Wtat ° f ™ rkel ' p - A P& *™rage 

four hours ; rate lid, per hour. p , OQ 

773 Was she a p-onrl cIkss nf-orm.i s v -n ® as ? Firm R1S ; thread drawing, 

towels it 1M Firm C2S ; thread drawing work which took eight hours ; rate lid. per hour. She 

towels at lfd. per dozen; cord and five threads to be gets help from her children. 

an 1 W ^ SlSim To'draw ont°,°l° T h ° m ' ^ , CaSe 189 ’ 1910 ' Firm IS; thread-drawing shams, 

round, 5d peTdozen le Took ! 0 1“ t >-' eads a11 hree rows > 12 > ] and 11 tln-eads all round ; 20" x 30". 
dozen ri P 3id. Srhouf H Ws dom « one t Pf* a Worldn = from 5 ‘ 45 till 3 p.m., 


dozen ; rate 3id. per hour. 

774. Was she a good class of worker ?— Yes, a fail- 
average worker. 

, . 9 as ® 175 ’ 1910. Firm C2S ; thread drawing handker- 
chiefs at lid. per dozen ; towels and night dress bags 
if - P e !' doze n, and shams 4d. per dozen. Can earn 
M. per hour, and works all spare time. 

7,o. Do you know how long she worked ? — I could 
not say how many hours she worked during the day. 
o-n l 76 i: Wa t She , a good class of worker?— She was a 


has -jS -ths of a dozen done. Rate, ld. per hour. 

786. Was she a good worker? — A fair average 
worker. 

'87. Did she sit continuously without doing other 
jobs in the house ? — I have no data for that, but she 
told me she works from 5.45 a.m. till 3 p.m. I 
deducted from that — as an approximate amount — one 


good class of worker° She had hni !' in ? 1 -m* 6 W8S Case 191, 1910. Firm MIS ; thread -drawing shams, 

that would prevent 6 her f om vtSl v.f cll 'Wfn ; and 32" x 32", one row of 10 threads to be drawn all 

duel- (r „ iuei „ s „ 4' yJS: What olas ' o£ work ' r •“ *• ? ~ A ,air *r** 
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Case 192. 1910. Finn K3S; narrow hemming 
handkerchiefs, machine work ; 104d. per gross, less 
cost of thread (Is. 6d. in 10s. worth of work). Can 
do one gross in five hours working constant. Rate 
about 2 d. per hour, less cost of thread. 

789. What class of worker ? — A fairly good class of 
worker. 

790. (Mr. Cohen.) When you say “ a fairly good 
class of worker,” I take it that you have quite a definite 
impression in your mind? — Tes. 

791. You are not merely answering mechanically ? 
—No, I am not answering mechanically. I remember 
the cases quite well when I say that. 

Case 193, 1910. Firm GS ; top-sewing shams, 
Id. per dozen ; 14 hours doing a dozen ; f d. per horn-. 
Night dress hags, £ d. per dozen ; one hour was taken 
doing one dozen ; rate, f d. per hour. 

792. (Chairman.) What class of workwoman? — A 
fair average worker. 

Case 211, 1910. Firm IS ; thread-drawing shams, 
22" X 32", three rows, 5, 11, and 5 threads all round, 
Is. 6d. per dozen. Can do one in three-quarters of an 
hour; rate 2d. per horn-. Of shams at Is. per dozen, 
she could do one in an hour ; rate Id. per hour. Of 
those at 4d. per dozen, she could do one-fourth of a 
dozen in an hour; rate Id. an hour. 

793. Was this an average worker? — Yes. 

Case 212, 1910. Firm DS ; thread-drawing shams, 
36" X 36" ; five threads, one row to be drawn all round 
for 2 £d. per dozen. Can do one dozen in two hours ; 
rate, l$d. per hour. 

794. What sort of a worker was she? — She was 
a fair average worker. 

Case 214, 1910. Firm IS ; open-work fancy stitch ; 
shams, 36" x 24" ; one row of threads to be drawn all 
round and comers ; 2s. 6d. per dozen. She timed 
herself and did one sham in three hom-s; rate, ;fd. 
an hour. 

795. What class of worker was she ? — A fair average 
worker. 

Case 215, 1910. FirmDS; thread-drawing shams ; 
36" X 36" ; worker had to draw five threads, one row, 
all round at 2 £d. per dozen, and can do one dozen in 
one horn - . She timed herself, rate, 2 £d. per hour. 
She also had shams 9" x 14", one row of 16 threads to 
be drawn all round at lfd. per dozen ; could not do one 
dozen in four hours ; rate, less than fd. per hour. 

796. This seems to be a startling difference. How 
can you explain it ? — It is an illustration of good and 
bad work. 

797. Do you affirm that the difference is not an 
unusual one ? — It is not an unusual one. 

Case 217, 1910. Firm L3S; turning-out collar 
bands, and folding ; Id. per dozen ; can do It dozen in 
one hour ; rate, ltd. per horn-. 

798. What class of worker ? — A fair average worker. 

Case 218, 1910. Firm MIS ; thread- drawing shams ; 

32" x 32" ; one row of ten threads to be drawn all 
romid; 4id. per dozen; she might do one dozen in 
four hours with help ; rate, say just over Id. an hour. 

799. What class of worker is she ? — This is a mill 
worker, and only does thread-drawing at night after 
working hours ; consequently she cannot be termed 
a fair average worker. 

800. (Mr. Cohen.) What sort of mill worker? — A 
worker in a spinning or weaving mill. 

Case 219, 1910. Firm G1S ; clipping shams, side- 
board cover's, d’oyleys, -nightdress bags, etc. at Id. per 
dozen. Can do one dozen in the hour, gets help ; 
rate, Id. an horn - . 

801. What class of worker ? — A rather elderly 
woman, and possibly slow. 

Case 220, 1910. Firm G1S ; clipping shams, night- 
dress bags, d’oyleys, etc. ; Id. per dozen, Working 
from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., constant, with help, can do 
ten dozen ; rate, Ifd. the hour. 

802. From whom does the help come ? — From two 
children. 

803. Are children as good workers as adults at 
clipping ? — No, except in very rare cases where the 
children are exceptionally clever. 

Case 36, 1911. (See Case 220, 1910.) When leaded 
about a year afterwards this same woman said she had 


stopped work, because she was losing time to earn only 
2s. or 2s. 6d. per week. She could not get what would 
keep her going. 

Case 221, 1910. Firm SS ; making-up pinafores at 
6d. per dozen ; machine work, aprons with bib, pockets, 
and bands, 6d, per dozen, less cost of thread. This 
worker can make one dozen in two hom-s, the rate 
being thus 3d. an hour. 

804. What class of worker was she? — A fairly 
speedy worker. 

Case 222, 1910. Firm US; machine making-up 
frilled and braided pinafores at 6d. per dozen, less cost 
of thread. Can do one dozen in five hom-s; rates, 
lfd. an hour, less cost of thread. She has a bonus 
of 6d. for every 5s. earned. 

805. What class of worker is she? — An old, ex- 
perienced worker. 

Case 223, 1910. Firm IS ; thread-drawing sheets, 
80 inches. Worker had to draw six threads, one row, 
one end ; price, 6d. per dozen ; could do one dozen in 
14 hours, the rate thus being 4d. an hour. 

806. What class of worker ? — This worker would 
not take any less remunerative work, and was fairly 
speedy. 

807. Why could she be so. independent ? — She was 
supported by her father. 

Case 224, 1910. Firm LIS ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs as per tracing in one comer (showing a tracing), 
for Is. per dozen ; can do one in 14 hours ; rate Jd. 
per hour. 

808. What class of worker was she? — Although 
she had had eye trouble, which she said was caused by 
the work, I consider that she was a fair average 
worker. This is one of the cases I began with yesterday. 

Case. 225, 1910. Firm LIS; thread- drawing side- 
board covers, 20" x 54" ; six threads, one row to be 
drawn all round ; 34 d. per dozen ; can do 1 dozen in 
two hours ; rate, If d. per hour. 

809. What sort of worker ? - — A fair average 
worker. 

Case 261, 1910. Firm IS ; openwork, fancy-stitch 
shams, 34" x 24", knotting, 9 d. per dozen ; she can do 
two in one horn- ; rate, 14d. per horn-. 

810. What class of worker ? — A very quick worker. 

Case 263, 1910. Firm D3S ; making-up collars, 

from 6tZ. to Is. Id. per gross, less cost of thread; 
14 hom-s taken to do one gx-oss at 6d. ; rate, 4Ad. per 
hour ; 3 hom-s doing a gross at Is. Id. ; rate, 4£d. per 
hour. Thread paid for by the worker; and costs about 
6d. for 7s. 6d. worth of wox-k. 

811. What class of worker ? — A clever woi-ker. 

Case 276, 1910. Fii-m SS ; machine-making-up 

pinafores and fi-illed ovei-alls at 4 Ad. and 6 Ad. a dozen. 
Working hard from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., with about 
an hour off, she can do 2 dozen. Rates, lid. and lfd., 
less cost of thread, which would be at least lfd. for Is. 
worth of work. 

812. What sort of worker ? — -A fair average 
woi-ker. 

Case 277, 1910, Firm C2S ; thread- drawing pillow 
cases, 20" X 30" ; on the backs, one end, three threads 
to be drawn ; on the fronts, one row of seven threads 
all round ; price, 6d. per dozen ; 14 hours taken doing 

1 dozen ; rate, 4d. per hour. Shams, 20" x 30", three 
rows, seven, three and seven threads to be drawn all 
round at ] s, per dozen ; 1 horn- taken doing one ; rate, 
Id. per horn - . 

813. What was the class of this worker ? — She was 
a fair average worker. 

Case 278, 1910. Firm YS ; making-up (machining) 
overalls, with two gores, frilled, pockets and yoke; 
Is. 4d. per dozen, less cost of thread. Working from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and with no time off, she has done 

2 dozen ; rate, 3§d. per hour. 

814. What class of worker was she ? — She was an 
experienced worker, and refused less remunerative 
work. 

Case 280, 1910. Firm M3S ; cutting and folding 
handkerchiefs for punch stitch machine; 8d. per 
100 dozen. Working from 5 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. she did 
150 dozen with help, earning Is. 

815. What class of worker was she? — A very 
constant worker ; she has help in her work. 
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Case 281, 1910. Finn SS ; making-up, machining, 
plain white aprons, frilled, hut with no pocket, or bib, 
simply hemmed one side, with frill turned in, and a 
plain band ; 2 id. per dozen, less cost of thread. Can 
do 1, dozen in the hour ; rate, 2 id., less cost of thread, 
which costs 4 £d. in Is. lOld. worth of work. This is 
equivalent to 20 per cent., making the net earnings 2d. 
per hour. 

81G. What class of worker was this ? — A fairly 
speedy worker. 

Case 282, 1910. Firm MS ; embroidering hand- 
kerchief with initial and spray, as per tracing, in one 
comer, at 2 id. per dozen. Can do four handkerchiefs 
in 2i- hours ; rate, ^d. per hour. (The witness showed 
a tracing of the design.) 

817. What class of worker was she? — She was a 
fair average worker. This is also one of the cases 
I picked out at the beginning yesterday. 

Case 283, 1910. Firm ZS ; making -up. Machining 
chemise and knickers, 8d. to 9d. per dozen, less cost of 
thread. Worked from 10 a.m. to 9 and 10 p.m. ; does 
not say how long she was off the work during that 
period. She would do 11 dozen of chemises in a full 
day’s work, earning Is. or rather over. Thread costs 
the worker Id. in the Is. 

818. What class of worker ? — I would term her a 
fair average worker. 

Case 286, 1910. Firm MS ; embi'oidering handker- 
chiefs, one initial in one corner, 2d. and 3d. per dozen. 
Can do one dozen in the horn - ; rates, 2d. and 3d. the 
hour. 

819. What class of worker ? — An expert, and gets 
good work, generally samples. 

Case 305, 1910. Firm DS ; clipping handkerchiefs 
at id. per dozen. I took out my watch and timed her 
at one, which occupied 21 minutes, this being equiva- 
lent to Id. an hour ; but she told me she could not keep 
up this speed, and it actually took her four hours to do 
two dozen, which is equivalent to -}d. an hour. 

820. What class of worker was she ? — She was a 


[Continued. 


fairly good worker, and she said that only once before 
did she get this class of poor work. 

821. Did she say anything about the other work 
that she got ? — No. 

Case 306, 1910. Firm LIS; embroidering night- 
dress bags ; Is. 3d. per dozen ; and sideboard covers, 
Is. 6d. per dozen. It was two hours’ woi'k doing one ; 
rates, £d. and id. per hour. 

822. What class of woi-ker? — She was a fair 
worker, and said there was better paid work, but she 
did not get any. 

Case 307, 1910. Film T1S ; thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs, three threads all round at 2d. per dozen. 
These are what are called “ twenty-fours ” and very 
fine. She can do one' dozen in the hour ; rate, 2d. an 
hour. Vice-folding these handkerchiefs is paid for at 
id. per dozen; four dozen were vice-folded in the 
hour ; rate, 3d. per hour. 

823. What class of worker was she ? — She was a 
fairly speedy worker. 

Case 309, 1910. Firm FS ; thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs ; size, 19 inches ; three threads, one row, 
were to be drawn all round at f d. per dozen ; one dozen 
were done in one hour ; rate, id. an hour ; she said she 
got Id. for this work six months previously. 

824. What class of worker? — I think that she 
would only be a fair worker. 

Case 310, 1910. Firm N3S ; top-sewing d'oyleys, 
id. per dozen ; one hour was taken doing one dozen ; 
rate, id. per hour. She was paid at the rate of Id. per 
dozen for handkerchiefs with 2-inch hem. I cannot 
give you the time she took to do the latter. 

825. What class of worker was she ? — A fair average 
worker ; but she has now stopped because she was 
unable to earn sufficient. 

Case 311, 1910. Firm LIS ; thread-drawing shams, 
24" x 58" ; she has to draw 10 threads all round for 
4id. per dozen. Working from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., with 
two hours off she can do one dozen ; rate, rather over 
id. per hour. * 


The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned till Monday, November 27th, at 11 o’clock. 


SEVENTH DAY. 


Monday, 27th November 1911. 


At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. W. S. Cohen. | Mr. 6. C. 1. Mahndek (gwnta-j). 


Mr. William James Septon. recalled. 


(Witness.) Case 312, 1910. Firm 03S ; niekelling 
shams, &c., 3d. per dozen, 36 inches by 36 ; one dozen 
in one hour ; rate, 3d. an hour. 

826. (Chairman.) Was there anything exceptional 
about this worker ? — No, she was a young woman and 
a fairly clever worker. 

Case 313, 1910. Firm QS (agent) ; embroidering 
linen sheets with 83 small shamrocks about one inch 
apart ; Is. each sheet. Working from 9.0 a.m to 9 or 

10 p.m. with three hours off— nine hours, can .do 

1 1 sheets in one day. I timed this woman, and it took 
her 21 minutes to do the first shamrock, 3 minutes the 
second, and 4| the third ; allowing 41 minutes as an 
average time, this would mean taking 373 minutes to 
do one sheet, which would be equal to about 2d. per 
hour. 

827. Do you consider that 41 minutes would be 
an average time for one shamrock ? I would like to 


see how long she would take over, say, the 30th ?— I 
allow that as an average, because it coincides with what 
she told me with regard to the number of sheets she 
would do in a day, and the hovfrs she was working. 

828. Was she a good average worker? — She was an 
elderly woman, and she seemed to be a fast worker. 

Case 44, 1910. Firm M2S ; thread- drawing towels, 
one cord each end at Id. per dozen ; one dozen was 
done in half-an-hour ; rate, 2d. an hour. For a finer 
quality at the same price, she can do one dozen in 
three-quarters of an hour ; rate, lid. 

829. Is she is a good average worker ? — Yes, a fair 
average worker. 

Case 51. 1910. Firm LIS ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs with three fleurs de lys, &c., in one corner as 
per tracing, 8d. per dozen (showing a tracing). Can do 
one in half-an-hour ; rate, ljd. per hour. Another 
handkerchief with one fleur de lys and floral sprays, 
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as per sketch, 6 d. per dozen. Can do one in half-an- 
hour ; rate. Id. an horn- [showing another tracing). 

830. Was she a fair average worker ? — Yes. 

Case 45, 1910. LIS; embroidering handkerchiefs 
with floral spray in one comer, as per sketch, 8 d. per 
dozen. Can do two in one hour ; rate, lid. per hour. 

831. Was she a good average worker ? — She was. 

Case 50, 1910. Firm P3S ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs, lOd. per dozen, with flowers, &c. on each 
comer. Could do one in one hour ; rate, f d. an hour. 

832. What sort of worker was she ? — She was a 
young married woman. She said, however, that her 
husband had stopped her doing the work because she 
was not “ making anything.” 

Case 49, 1910. Firm K2S ; spoking or sparring 
handkerchiefs ; 3d. per dozen. Can do one dozen in 
two hours ; rate, lid. per hour. 

833. What class of worker? — An elderly woman 
and possibly slow. 

Case 53, 1910. Firm CS ; thread-drawing shams, 
30" X 40", Is. per dozen. Working from 3 p.m. to 
11 p.m. with one hour off, can do one dozen ; rate, 
If d. per hour. She recently got four spreads of pure 
linen at 4d. each ; and could have drawn one in three- 
quarters of an hour ; rate, 5|d. per hour. 

834. Is not that an exceptionally high rate ? — Yes, 
it is. She told me that she had never got this class 
of work before, and she thought there was possibly a 
mistake. I called on this woman some weeks later, 
28th October. She was working for the same firm at 
shams or spreads, 45" x 63" ; i" of threads to be 
drawn all round ; one row of seven threads to be drawn 
all round for spoking ; and about two yards in the 
middle of the article, seven threads. 3d. was paid for 
each sham or spread. She told me that, taking good 
and bad work together, she would earn from 2d. to 3d. 
per hour. 

835. Was she a good class of worker ? — Yes, a good 
class of worker. 

Case 52, 1910. Firm DS ; shams, I measured 
them, and found them to be 32" x 23". They were 
marked 18" X 27" (the size of the finished article); 
seven threads to be drawn all round ; 2 id. per dozen ; 
II hours were taken doing one dozen ; rate, lid. per 
hour ; also (2) shams 48" X 48" marked 45" x 45" (size 
of finished article), very fine material, six threads to be 
drawn all round ; 3f d. per dozen ; can do one dozen in 
two hours ; rate, l|d. per hour. There would be a II" 
hem. If 5s. is earned, a bonus of 6d. is paid. 

(3) The same woman also did work (Case 52, 
1910 a) for firm C2S; thread-drawing shams, 34" x 
24", marked 30" X 20" (size of finished article) ; seven 
threads to be drawn all round, 3d. per dozen. She 
took one hour doing one dozen ; rate, 3d. an hoiu\ 

(4) I called again a few weeks later, October 28th. 
She was doing shams for firm DS, 32" X 32", having to 
draw 12 threads all round ; the work used to be 4 id. per 
dozen, but is now 5d. The worker told me that she 
got this ineiease of price for the first time on the 
27th October. (5) Shams, 45" X 45" ; 10 thieads to be 
drawn all round, one row, used to be 6d., now 6 Id. I 
saw the book in this case, and I saw two different 
rates. 

836. Did you corroborate, by looking in her book, 
that she was correct in saying that these l'ates had 
been increased ? — I did. On July 28th, 1910, shams, 
36" x 36", 10 threads, one row to be drawn all round, 
were marked at 4Id. per dozen. On October 19th they 
were marked at 5fd. per dozen. On July 21st she got 
shams, 45" x 45" at 6d. ; on October 6th they were 
marked 6|d. 

837. (Mr. Cohen.) It is the same worker in each 
part of Case 52, 1910. I do not understand why she 
should do these shams in part (3) so much quicker than 
those in the other parts? — They were coarser linen, 
and easier done. 

838. (Chairman.) Was she a good average worker? 
— Yes. 

Case 42, 1910. Firm CS; clipping shams, 32" X 
1 Id. per dozen. Can do half a dozen in two hours ; 
rate, f d. per hour. 25 yards of valance, 3d. ; four hours’ 
work ; rate, £d. per hour, 
e 10679 


839. Was she a good class of worker ? — She seemed 
to be a fair class of worker, but she said that this was 
a bad week with her, as she had got poor work or bad 
work. 

Case 43, 1910. Firm CS ; clipping shams, 2d. per 
dozen ; 1 J hours doing a dozen ; rate, l|d. per hour ; 
(2) shams, lid. per dozen ; 11 hours doing a dozen ; 
rate, Id. per hour ; (3) shams. Id. per dozen ; II hours 
doing a dozen ; rate, -§d. per horn - . (4) Spreads, Id. 
each ; one hour doing one ; rate, Id. per hour. 

840. What class of worker was she? — A fair average 
worker. 

841. (Mr. Cohen.) How do you account for three 
different rates being paid for clipping the shams, seeing 
that the work took the same time to do in each case ? 
—The only way in which I can account for it is that 
the firm who gave out the stuff must have reckoned the 
one class of work more difficult to do than the other. 

Case 36, 1910. Firm LIS ; thread-drawing shams, 
36" x 36" ; 9 to 11 threads, oxxe row, to be drawn all 
round ; 5d. per dozen ; one hour taken in doing a 
quarter of a dozen (not counting the time taken in 
damping) ; rate, l^d. per hour. (2) Shams, 36" x 36 " ; 
2 id. per dozen ; two hours were taken to do one dozen ; 
rate, l|d. per hour. 

842. What class of -worker was she ? — A fair average 
worker. 

Case 38, 1910. Finn DS ; clipping handkerchiefs, 
6d. for 12 dozen. Worker said she could do three dozen 
in two hours ; rate, fd. per hour. 

843. What class of worker ? — An elderly woman 
and possibly a slow worker. 

Case 31, 1910. Firm LIS; vice-foldiixg handker- 
chiefs, 2s. 7 id. for 50 dozen ; can do four dozen in oxxe 
hour ; rate, 2|d. an hour. 

844. Was she a good class of worker? — Yes, she 
seemed to be a very fast worker. 

Case 32, 1910. Firm IS ; clipping bed spreads, Id., 
Id., and l^d. each. I saw by her book that these 
prices were correct, but as she had given up the work 
because her eyesight was affected, I did not have air 
opportunity of knowing how long she took over her 
work. 

845. We shall only include this case as an indica- 
tion of the prices paid for this class of work. 

Case 34, 1910. Firm MS ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs, 4d. per dozen, with initial and flowers, as 
sketch, in one comer. (Sketch shown.) Could do two 
in one hour ; rate, %d. per hour. 

846. What class of worker was this ? — A fair- 
worker. 

Case 25, 1910. Firm LIS; vice-folding handker- 
chiefs, 7 Id. per gross. Four dozen were done in one 
hour ; rate, 2 Id. an hour. 

847. What class of worker was this?— A good 
worker. 

Case 26, 1910. Firm CS; top-sewing handker- 
chiefs, |d. a dozen ; they are turned in and ready for- 
serving. Can do two dozen in one horn- ; rate, Id. per 
hour. 

848. What class of worker ? — A fair average worker. 

Case 27, 1910. Firm D2S ; narrow hemming 

(machining) handkerchiefs, Is. 3d. per 12 dozen, less 
cost of thread. Can do 12 dozen in five hours ; rate, 
3d. per hour, less cost of thread, which is Id. per 
slrillingsworth of work. 

849. What class of worker ? — A fast worker. 

Case 28, 1910. Firm G1S; top-sewing handker- 
chiefs, II" hem ; Id. per dozen. One dozen was done 
in three-quarters of an hour ; rate, lid. per hour. 

850. What class of worker? — A fair average worker. 

Case 29, 1910. Firm FS; vice-folding handker- 
chiefs (which had also to be pared and turned in) f size, 
Is. lid. per gross. Could do two dozen in one hour ; 
rate, 2 Id. per hour. (2) Another class of handker- 
chiefs, only to be turned in, § size, 9d. per gross. Can 
do one dozen in 20 minutes ; rate, 2^d. per hour. 

851. What class of worker ? — A very fast worker. 
This woman works in the factory, other-wise known as 
a ware-room. She told me that she brings home what 
work she has left rurdone at the ware-room, which she 
finishes at night in her own home. 

D 
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Case 30, 1910. Firm CS; vice-folding handker- 
chiefs, -jf-th size, fd. per dozen. Did two dozen in the 
hour; rate, lfd. per hour. (2) Embroidered handker- 
chiefs, 2s. 6d. for 20 dozen ; two dozen in the hour ; 
rate, 3d. per hour. Taking them both together it 
works out at about 2 fd. per hour. 

Case 41, 1910. Firm MS ; embroidering handker- 
chiefs with initial and scroll in one 'corner, as per 
sketch, 3d. per dozen. Can do five handkerchiefs in 
one hour; rate, lfd. per hour (showing sketch). 

852. What class of worker ? — An elderly woman, 
and possibly a veiy slow worker. 

Case 70a, 1910. Firm CS ; thread- drawing bed- 
spreads at 4d. each ; seven threads, one row, to be 
drawn all round, and f" shire in middle. Three hours 
taken doing one ; rate, IJd. per hour. She told me 
that she had timed herself to earn 2d. per hour at good 
work. 

853. Was she a good class of worker ? — She was. 

Case 71a, 1910. Firm S2S ; vice-folding embroidered 

handkerchiefs, f size, has to pare and fold; 9d. per 
grogs. Could do two dozen in one hour; rate, lid. 
an hour. Handkerchiefs, plain, f" ; has only to fold 
them ; 6d. per gross ; can do four dozen in one hour ; 
rate, 2d. per hour. 

854. What class of worker ?— She was a fair class 
of worker, but as she had young children I thought 
that she could hardly sit for an hour constant. 

Case 25, 1911. Firm MS; clipping cushion covers, 
2d. per dozen. Could do one dozen in three hours; 
rate, § d. an hour. 

855. What class of worker ? — I think she would 
have been possibly a slow worker. She had a young 
family. 

856. Did she have to look after the children herself ? 
— Tes. 

Case 27, 1911. Firm T1S ; top-sewing handker- 
chiefs, 151", with f" hem; two dozen, Id., less cost 
of thread ; two dozen in 11 hours ; rate, fd. an hour, 
less cost of thread. 

857. What class of worker? — An elderly woman, 
and possibly a slow worker. 

Case 26, 1911. Firm U1S ; thread-drawing cotton 
shams. The following are extracted from her book : — 
No. 1 : 735, 22" x 32", is. 4d, per dozen ; three rows 
9, 16, and 7 threads all round. Could do one in 
one hour; rate, lfd. No. 2: 35’s, 36" square, 5 fd. 
per dozen ; one row of 9 threads all round. Can do 
one in 20 minutes, equal .to If d. per hour. No. 3 : 
1214, 9" x 14", 2d. per dozen, one row of 9 threads 
all round. Could do one dozen in three hours, equal 
to id. an hour. No. 4: 1214, 20" x 30", 4d. per 
dozen, one row of 9 threads all round. Could do a 
quarter-dozen in one hour, equal, to , ld. an hour. 
No. 5 :■ 1214; 7" x 7", 1-fd. per dozen, to di-aw one row 
of 9 threads all round. Can do one dozen in 21 hours, 
equal to - f 7 - ( ,d, per hour. No. 6 : 1214, 36" x 36", 5fd. 
per dozen, to draw one row of 9 threads all round. 
Gould do three in one hour, equal to lfd. per hour. 
No. 7 : 120, 20" x 36", 5d. per dozen, one row of 
9 threads all round. Could do three in one hour, 
equal to lfd. per hour. The average is about lfd. 
per hour. 

858. What sort of worker was this ? — She seemed 
to be a fair average worker. She got help from her 
daughter. 

Case 28, 1911. Firm LIS; thread- drawing shams, 
32" x 32"; If centre shire; nine threads, one row, to 
be drawn all round, very fine, 4fd. per dozen ; can do 
four in one hour ; rate, l-j—d. per hour. 

859. Was she an average worker ?— I should term 
her a fair average worker. 

Case 30, 1911. Finn CS ; thread- drawing bed- 
spreads, 71" x 54", f" shire, and nine threads to be 
drawn allround, at 4.1 d. each ; would require four hours 
to do one ; rate, lfd. per hour. 

S60. What class of worker ? — She was a fa ir average 
worker, but she informed me that this class of work 
was difficult to draw owing to the class of material! 

Case 31 . 1911. Firm LIS ; thread-drawing hand- 
kerchiefs. f size : seven threads, one row, to be drawn 
all round, at 9Ad. for 6} dozen. Can do one dozen in 
one hour ; equal to about lid. per hour. 


861. What class of worker was this ?-^-A fair aver- 
age worker ; she gets help from two ehildi - en. 

Case 32, 1911. Firm IS ; thread- drawing shams, 
32" X 32", If" hem, 11 threads, one row, all round’ 
She thinks they ’are 58. per dozen, as she has' got that 
price for similar work; Can do four in one hour ; rate 
If d. per hour:- ■ - - ; 

862. Wliat class of Worker was she ?— She was an 
old experienced worker; ■ r. v .-■■■• 

Case 33, 1911. Firm ES ;' clipping shams, 36"; x 1 
36" ; 2d; per dozen. ' I > timed her,: and she took 11 
minutes- to do two shams; Rate, just under 2d. an 

863. But could she go on at' that: rate?— No, she 
said she cOuld not keep it up. 

864. Was she a good average worker ? — Yes, a fail- 
average woi-ker. 

865. Did she work pi-etty : fast during these 11 
minutes ? — Yes, she worked vei-y, very fast. I did not 
count the clips, but she was remarkably fast. 

. ' Case 34, 1911. Finn LIS'; clipping shams,; 30" x 
30", 4 corners: 1,970, f dozen at Id. 2,368, 3f dozen 
at 5 d. ; 1,554, If dozen at 2fd. She reckoned it would 
take from eight to ten hours to clip- this number, which 
would equal about Id. per hour. 

866. Was she a good class of worker? — Yes, a good 
class of worker. 

Case 37, 1911. Firm IS; thread-drawing cotton 
shams, 20" x 30". She had to draw 12 threads, one 
row, all round, for 4d. per dozen ; can do four in the 
hour ; rate, lfd. per hour. The shams also had to be 
damped and dried. 

867. What sort of worker ? — A fair. average worker. 

Case 38, 1911. Firm LIS ; embroidering hand- 
kerchiefs in one porner with spray as per tracing ; 3d. 
per dozen. Coiild do two in one hour ; rate, id. per 
hour. ( The witness showed a trncing.) 

868. What class of woi-ker? — An elderly woman, 
and possibly a slow worker. 

Case 4j, 1911. Firm PIS ; top-serving shams for 
sideboards, If" hem; worker had to turn in four 
corners, top-sew, and buy thread for Id. per dozen. 
Could do one. in seven minutes ; rate, about fd, per hour, 
less cost of, thread. 

S69. What class of worker ?— A fair average 

Case 42, 1911. Firm MS ; clipping table- cloths., 
4d. per dozen ; f dozen dpne in two hours, with a little 
help ; rate Id. per hour. 

870. (Chairman) Wliat class of worker ? — A fair 
average worker. 

Case 43, 1911. Firm PIS ; top : sewing shams for 
sideboards,. If" hem; Id. per dozen. She took eight 
hours. .doing four dozen ; rate id. per hour, if constant. 

871. What class of worker? — A slow inexperienced 
worker, about 12 years of age. 

872.. Are there many similar children employed in 
this kind of work ? — This is the only case that I have. 

(Witness.) Case 51, 191.1 ; firm LIS ; vice-folding 
embroidered handkerchiefs ; worker had to pare so as to 
finish them with a hem and f-inch .space ; Id. per 
dozen. One hour was taken doing two dozen ; rate, 
2d. per hour. 

873. What class, of worker? — An experienced 
worker. 

Cash 56, 1911 ; firm IS ; open work, fancy stitching 
shams, already spoke-stitched, 20 inches by 30 ; worker 
has to do wavy stitch at Is, 8d. per dozen shams. Can 
do one in If hours, sitting constant, must knot every 
stitch ; rate, about lfd. an hour. 

874. What class of worker ? — A fair average 
worker. 

Case 59, 1911 ; firm MIS ; thread-drawing and fancy 
stitching shams. Worker had to draw 10A inches of 
half-inch shire, four sides, and sew with wavy stitch ; 
10d. per dozen shams. The worker timed herself, and 
found that she took If hours to draw and sew one 
sham ; rate, fd. per hour. 

875. What class of worker? — A fair average 
worker. 

Case 61, 1911; firm, JS; embroidering toilet sets; 
each set consists of one large and three- small pieces of 
very elaborate pattern; 5s. per dozen sets ; 4f : hours 
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doin 0, one set ; rate a little over Id. an hour. The 
worker also works (61, 1911a) for firm HS, embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs in each corner, with elaborate floral 
pattern, as per tracing, at 2s. per dozen, or !,d. each 
pattern ( showing a tracing) ; she timed herself td do one 
corner in 1-i hours, which is equal to $d.. an hour. 

876. What class of worker was. she? — A fair 
average worker. 

877. (Chairman.) Now, you have described workers 
as "ood and fair average workers. What did you base 
your decision on when giving these descriptions? — On 
the class of work and on the age of the workers, and 
as far as I could gather, on their experience. In some 
few cases I timed them. 

878. Now, you have given us in most cases ,an 
estimate of the rate per horn- earned. Can this rate be 
taken as an average for all the hours worked in a day ? 
Yes, I believe it to be a fair average. 

879. Do the rates earned per hour, and the difficulty 
or otherwise of the work, depend to some extent on 
the quality of the material? — Yes; the quality of the 
material regulates the speed of the worker, and on her 
speed depend the rates earned per hour. No con- 
sideration seems, however, to be given to the textui - e of 
the material when fixing the rates of pay. 

880. Did the majority of the workers whom you 
visited have books, or was the price indicated by a 
docket or by being stamped oh the work? — The 
majority of the workers had books ; a few had no books 
or dockets, and in most cases the price was stamped on 
the woik. 

881. Did you find that there was generally a 
demand to know what sum would be received for 
work, in cases where that information , had not been 
given ? — They certainly were anxious to know the rate, 
but in some cases they sent the children for the work, 
and the children may not have enquired the rates. 

882. Now, in cases of machine-stitching, I under- 
stand that the out-worker always provides her own 
sewing machine. What is about the total cost of the 
machine? — I can only give you the total cost of 
the machine approximately. 


883. That will do ?— The machine costs somewhere 
about 81. 

884. Does the worker always, or usually, get it on 
the hire-purchase system ? — Generally on the hire- 
purchase system. 

885. What does she pay per week for the hire of 
such a machine ? — I believe about Is. per week. 

886. Can you give us any information as to fines 
and deductions imposed for any cause? — I do not. know 
of any. 

887. Can you give any information as to the em- 
ployment of children in working or in carrying work 
to and from the factory ? — In a great many cases it is 
the children that carry the work to and from the 
factory. 

888. Are you aware from your own knowledge 
whether they do that in school hours ? — Generally after 
school hours. 

889. (Mr. Cohen.) Could you tell us what instruc- 
tions you had before starting on your inquiries ? — My 
instructions were to investigate cases as to the nature 
of the work, rates of pay, rates of earnings, and hours 
of work; 

890. You told u§ that you selected workers at 
random on whom to call ? — Yes. 

891. Did you know any of them before you visited 
them ? — No, I did not. 

892. Did you know beforehand for what firms they 
worked ? — Yes ; because every firm must make a return 
of their outworkers to the Public Health Department 
twice a year. 

893. But you did not select workers to visit because 
they were working for one firm rather than for another ? 
— Certainly not. 

894. You had no idea before you visited the out- 
workers whether the rates of earnings were going to 
turn out good or bad ? — No, none whatever. 

895. Speaking generally, would you say that the 
majority of the outworkers you visited do not live 
solely on their earnings at the outwork ? — They do not 

896. (Chairman.) Do many of them get out-door 
relief ? — I had a few cases. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned sine die. 


EIGHTH DAY. 


Friday, 8th December 1911. 


At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


Present -. 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. w. S. Cohen. | Mr. G. C. L. Maunder (Secretary). 

Mr. Sydney Eraut (one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories at Belfast), examined.; 


897. (Chairman.) You are one of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Factories ac; Belfast? — Yes, the District 
Inspector. 

898. How long have you occupied that position ? — 
Since June 1st, 1908. . 

899. Were you located in Ireland previously to 
holding your present position ? — No, I have been in 
London ; in Liverpool six years ; a little time at Bristol ; 
in Norwich, and in Preston. 

900. Will you kindly describe the exact area in 
Belfast under your personal inspection ? — It is difficult 
to explain precisely. It is a portion of North Belfast 
and a portion of Central Belfast. 

901. What are the exact areas outside the city of 
Belfast under your inspection ? — County Antrim. 


902. Pei'liaps you will also give us some information 
as to the areas inspected by each of the other inspectors 
— I understand there are two besides the lady inspector 
in your district ? — Yes. There are two junior inspectors 
associated with me, Mr. Scott and Mr. Bums. Mr. 
Scott succeeded Mr. McCaghey. He has only been in 
his present position for six months. 

903. Will you kindly inform us as to the exact 
area in and outside Belfast inspected by Mr. Scott ? — 
Mr. Scott takes a portion of South Belfast and Central 
Belfast;. County Down and County Cavan; Lurgan 
and a portion of County Armagh. 

904. Now as to the exact area inspected by Mr. 
Bums ?— A portion of Belfast Central, and South West 
Belfast; and County Monaghan, County Fermanagh, 
and the remainder of County Armagh. 

D-2 
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905. Will you say how many factories and work- 
shops there are within the City of Belfast in which 
making-up trades are carried on ? — 162 factories and 47 
workshops in which linen and cotton articles are made. 

906. What is the difference between a factory and a 
workshop ? — Roughly, a factory is a place where there 
is mechanical power for some of the manufacturing 
processes. In this trade that is the distinguishing 
factor. 

907. Now can you give us the figures for outside 
Belfast ? — In County Antrim 10 factories and no work- 
shops, in County Down 31 factories and 7 workshops ; 
in County Armagh 36 factories and 8 workshops ; in 
County Monaghan one factory and no workshops ; in 
County Fermanagh no factories or workshops, where 
making-up is carried on. 

908. Have we got now before us the whole of the 
factories and workshops ? — Besides these there are 
62 lapping factories, in which various processes con- 
nected with the handling of finished pieces of linen are 
earned on. At a number of these lapping places there 
is a subsidiary department where one or other of the 
processes incidental to making-up is carried on. 

909. It is only in respect of ’these subsidiary pro- 
cesses that such factories might come under our terms 
of reference ? — Yes ; probably that is so. 

910. Do the lapping processes constitute a con- 
siderable part of the work?— They do not constitute 
an important part ; they are a minor part of the work 
of making up. 

911. How do these factories and workshops compare 
with the number of other factories and workshops in 
the city of Belfast ? — There are 673 factories and 881 
workshops in the City of Belfast, in addition to the 
works named above. 

912. How many visits do you yourself and your 
colleagues pay to these factories and workshops ?— We 
endeavour to get in one visit a year, sometimes we get 
in more. Of all these factories and workshops there 
were very few without some sort of visit last year. 
The lady inspector or her assistant or myself, or one 
of the district staff, visited each one of them at least 
once last year. 

913. Do you, in this annual visit to the factories 
and workshops make a complete visit ; that is to say, 
do you investigate everything that comes under the 
Factory and Workshops Act ?— Yes, as far as practic- 
able. I should say 80 to 90 per cent, of the visits paid 
are complete visits; that is putting it at the very 
lowest. 


914. Perhaps you will briefly indicate to us what 
are the duties of the lady inspectors ? — The arrange- 
ment is as follows. I am the district inspector, and 
have a staff of inspectors, but certain accidents I do 
not investigate. I hand them over to the lady 
inspectors, together with questions relating to children 
employed half-time. Again, if any complaints were 
made relating to sanitary accommodation for women 
and to the employment of women within a month 
of giving birth to a child (a matter referred to in 
section 6l of the Act) I should hand them over to 
the lady inspectors. Otherwise we both deal with 
everything. The lady inspectors exercise all the func- 
tions that I do, and we deal with the same things. 

9 lt>. It is possible that there may be some over- 
lapping in your inspection P— There is undoubtedly 
overlapping. 

9.16. Have you ever met in the same factory ?— No 
but very nearly. We try to avoid this. The lady 
inspector notifies me beforehand of the places that she 
intends to visit, and she also notifies me now of places 
that she has completed. Unless something very im- 
portant arises, I generally wait about a month after 
she has finished an inspection, before I do any further 
inspection at any given factory or workshop. 

917. Why do not you break fresh ground P Why 

do you visit a factory that has been inspected by the 
lady inspector a month before you make your visit ? 

I should go so as to have the place inspected by us 
before the end of the year. 

918. Do I understand that you like to pay one visit 

II wl. 1 *°i ev , ei 7 facfcoi Y au ^ workshop, irrespective of 

wnether the lady inspector has been or not ? Yes. 


919. Would it not count as a visit, even if you 
omitted to go, but the lady inspector went ? — Yes, but 
it does not count as a visit by the district staff. 

920. I suppose we may take it that both you and 
the other two inspectors pay at least one visit per 
annum to the making-up factories and workshops in 
your own districts ? — Yes, practically. In my district 
last year there were 2,444 factories, and only 46 of 
them were not visited. Practically it is a visit to every 
place every year for some purpose or other. 

921. Now, with regard to the outworkers, do you 
pay any visits to them? — Practically none, although 
occasionally we do. 

922. Why is that ? — Our time is very fully taken 
up -with the factories, and with regard to outworkers 
we have very limited powers. 

923. What are those powers ? — So far as outworkers 
in Belfast are concerned, I might go to a house aud 
make inquiries with regard to the Particulars Order, 
and in regard to some few sections of the Truck Act 
which apply. The Particulars Order until last month 
only applied to wearing apparel, which I have always 
taken to include handkerchiefs. Now the Order relates 
to all classes of making up of linen, cotton, &c. Under 
the Faetoi-y Act employers are required to keep a list 
of their outworkers, and twice a year to send that list to 
the local sanitary authority. Under the former Factory 
Act these lists were sent to the inspector of factories ; 
and it was then a very simple matter to scrutinise a 
list, if any complaints were made or questions arose as 
between any given firm and their outworkers. Now, 
these outwox-kers’ lists are sent to the local sanitary 
authority, and they have power under the Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1901, to inspect and deal with un- 
hygienic conditions. Further, the factory occupier is 
required to draw a distinction in his list of outworkers 
between the outworkers who are contractors or agents, 
and those who are workers. I keep no list of agents' 
but in order to enforce the present extended Particulars 
Order it will be necessary for me to keep a list of all 
contractors or agents, so that they may be visited 
from time to time and their compliance with the Act 
tested. 

924. Would you like to have lists of outworkers 
sent to you by the occupier as a matter of course ?— 
Yes. 

925. That would entail the occupier sending two 
lists, one to the sanitary authority, and one to the 
factory inspector ? — If that course was adopted it 
would be a great convenience to our department. 

926. What powers have you with regard to re- 
porting insanitary conditions of the homes of out- 
workers ? — If I went to an outworker’s house and 
found insanitary conditions, it would be necessary for 
me to refer the matter to the local sanitaiy authority. 

927 . As an inspector have you any powers further 
than this ? — No. 

928. Now, as you have told us there is a certain 
amount of making up work carried on in the lapping 
factories, will you give us your opinion as to their 
hygienic conditions P — Their general condition is good. 

929. Are all the rooms properly cleaned in accord- 
ance with the law ? — Generally the places are very 
clean. 

930. Have you any difficulty in getting the em- 
ployers to provide the requisite temperature ? — A 
difficulty in this matter arises from the fact that the 
works are considered to be more in the nature of 
warehouses than ordinary factories, and the employers 
allege that too much heating has a deleterious effect 
on the material. In recent years, however, better 
provision has been made. 

931. I am only referring to that part of the lapping 
works where the people are engaged in making-up 
work ? — In those departments the provision is generally 
satisfactory. 

932. Both with regard to temperature and clean- 
liness ? — Yes. 

933. What is the average temperature of these 
rooms ? — Not above 63 or 64. 

934. What is the lowest ? — The lowest I noted 
was 58. 
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935. Is the ventilation good? — The ventilation is 
nearly always good. 

936. Have you ever received complaints that the 
temperature was low ? — No complaints have been 
received about insufficient temperature in the making- 
up rooms of lapping factories. 

937. Do they use any artificial heat ? — Yes, hot 
water pipes or fires. 

938. Have you ever had to prosecute the occupier 
of a lapping factory in order to enforce compliance 
with the Factory Act in the matter of either the 
cleaning or temperature of the department where 
making-up work is performed ? — No ; I have never 
instituted such a prosecution. 

939. Are there any special features to note as to 
the sanitary conveniences? — In Belfast there is in 
many cases a want of compliance with the Sanitary 
Accommodation Order with regard to ventilation of 
conveniences or provision of an intervening lobby. 

940. Are the sanitary conveniences in good con- 
dition ? — Generally, yes, but I could not say that that 
is so in every case. Some are very good and some are 
indifferent. 

941. There is still room for improvement ? — Yes, 
there is still room for improvement. 

942. What steps are you taking to secure improve- 
ment? — The matter of temperature is receiving con- 
stant attention ; and cases of defect in sanitary matters 
which come under notice are notified to the local 
sanitary authority. 

943. Are there any lapping firms outside the area of 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

944. What would you say as to the hygienic condi- 
tions of the portions of those factories where making-up 
is being carried on? — The conditions with regard to 
cleansing and ventilation are good. 

945. And with regard to the sanitary conveniences ? 
— Some are good, others are indiffei - ent. 

946. What is being done to make the indifferent 
ones good ? — -In the urban districts we notify the urban 
district authority, and in the country districts we notify 
the occupier direct. 

947. Now with regard to the making-up factories 
proper, what have you to say about the hygienic 
conditions, generally, of these ? — Speaking in general 
terms I should say that they are excellent. 

948. With regard to ventilation, cleanliness, and 
temperature of the rooms ? — On the whole they are 
excellent, but some are bad. From time to time 
defective conditions arise. 

949. What proportion would you say are bad ? — It 
is difficult to state a proportion. One usually finds 
only a temporary condition of badness. 

950. What are the defective conditions which you 
mentioned? — Firstly, the omission of lime-washing 
within the statutory period. Secondly, the failure to 
maintain ventilation. Third, the opening new rooms 
or varying processes of manufacture without altering 
the ventilation to suit new conditions. Fourth, 
building new factories without sufficient means for 
ventilation or with sanitary accommodation not in 
accordance with the Sanitary Accommodation Order. 
Fifthly, temporary failure to maintain sufficient heating. 

951. (Mr. Cohen.) Do the conditions in the Irish 
making-up factories differ materially from those in 
the English factories? Taking them as a whole, do 
they compare favourably or unfavourably with the 
English ? — I think they compare very favourably with 
the English factories. They are rather above the 
average. 

952. (Chairman.) Now, with regal'd to the lime- 
washing, have you found when you have pointed out to 
the occupiers a defect, that they have remedied it ? — 
Yes, almost at once ; as soon as reasonably practicable. 

953. Have you anything to say with regard to 
ventilation ? — We test the ventilation by taking 
samples of the air from time to time. The result 
of 44 samples taken over a pei'iod of, l-oughly, a year, 
showed the cai-bonic dioxide to avei-age 9 '5 volumes per 
10,000, with an avei'age cubic space per head of 875 
cubic feet. The Depai'tmental Committee on Ventila- 
tion of Factories mentioned as a maximum a carbonic 
dioxide standard of, x-oughly, 12 per 10,000, and the 
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minimum air space under the Factory Act is 250 cubic 
feet per head, or 400 feet per head dining overtime. 
These 44 samples were all taken from factories where 
we suspected insufficient ventilation. 

954. What have you to say with regard to the 
heating of the rooms? — Fi'om time to time we find 
that there is insufficient warming apparatus — especially 
in the event of a sudden incidence of cold days. On 
the other hand, in the summer months we find instances 
of inadequate measures pi'ovided for cooling hot ironing 
rooms and washhouses. 

955. Have you found any cases whei'e the tempera- 
tui-e has been so low that you have had to pi-osecute 
occupiers ? — -I have not undertaken a pi'osecution in 
regal'd to a stitching factory. 

956. What are the lowest temperatures you have 
found in the workrooms ? — I do not think I have found 
one below 50°, but I am speaking from memory. I 
took one prosecution against a firm of flax spinners in 
respect of a roughing room, for failure to maintain the 
minimum statutory temperature. The magistrates 
expressed their disapproval of the prosecution and 
fined the defendant a shilling. 

957. Then with regard to the fencing of machinery 
in the making-up trades; have you anything to say 
about this ?— Yes. In the stitching-rooms there is the 
driving shafting which runs along beneath the benches. 
Recent experience of one or two cases of young persons 
having their hair entangled in the shafting has led me 
to ask for more complete fencing to the shafting. A 
number of factories have already been dealt with 
satisfactorily, and in due course all the factories will 
reach the same standard. In addition to the under- 
shafting, there are the main driving engine and belting. 
These are nearly always found satisfactorily guarded. 
Occupiers of new places rely upon us to advise them 
about fencing. With regard to laundry machinery, 
— including washing machines, hydro-extractors, 
wringers, and mangles, — in the stitching factories, 
it is just the same as in ordinary laundries, and most 
of it is fitted with efficient guards. 

958. Do you find any making-up factories which 
are deficient in this respect ? — Instances of one or 
other parts of the machinery being insufficiently 
guarded are met with in nearly every factoiy. 

959. What did you find were the arrangements 
made for escape in case of fire in most of these 
factories ? — In some of the factories very good fire 
escapes are provided. In a few of the smaller factories, 
particularly old buildings which have been converted, 
the means of escape in case of fire ai-e not satisfactory. 
In such cases the matter is referred to the local 
sanitary authority, where there are more than 40 
persons employed. In Belfast there are no byelaws 
yet for dealing with places where less than 40 persons 
are employed, but in every case of a small factoiy 
where less than 40 persons are employed, and in which 
I have found insufficient means of escape from fire, I 
have notified the Belfast Corporation. 

960. Have any cases come under your notice of 
young women or young persons being compelled 
habitually to carry excessive weights ? — Not in the 
making-up factories. It might happen, but I have 
never found a case. 

961. Evidence lias been given us as to the factory 
workers taking out from the factoiy, after their day's 
occupation, work to be done at home in the evening. 
Have you come across any such cases? — Yes, one 
definite complaint was made, but no breach of the Act 
was discovered. I have had vague complaints both 
from employers and workers. I have heard one 
employer complaining that his workers worked for 
another employer at home after they had left his 
factoiy at the end of the day's work. There is nothing 
in the Act to prohibit a woman from working for a 
second employer after she has finished her day’s work 
at the factoiy of the first employer. 

962. Do you think that work is taken home in this 
manner with the cognisance of the employer? — I do 
not think so, because the men who have mentioned it 
to me have complained on this ground — that when the 
girl comes to work the next morning, she is not fit to 
do her work. It impairs the worker’s efficiency. It 
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■would be difficult to say whether it is done on a big 
scale. 

963. Do you think it is generally the case that 
those working in a factory are allowed to take work 
home from that factory and do it after their ordinary 
hours ? — No, I do not think it is a rule. 

964. Do you know of many cases? — I have no 
knowledge of it beyond the one definite complaint I 
mentioned, and hearsay. 

965. Is it the fact that under no circumstances 
would it be legal for a girl to work at home after 
ordinary hours? — The legal period of employment is 
ordinarily from 8.0 o’clock in the morning until 
8 p.m., and on Saturdays from 8.0 till 4.0. The hours 
of work in factories are usually from 8.30 or 9.0 a.m. 
till 6.0 or 6.30 p.m. on ordinary days, and till 1.0 
o’clock on Saturdays. So there is nothing in the Act 
to prevent, a worker stopping work at the factory, say, 
at 6.0 p.m., and taking home work which might occupy 
her an hour or so. Further, the worker on quitting 
the factory may take home work in the evening to be 
done by other members of the family, and there are no 
means of checking how far the worker in question 
would continue doing some part of the work herself, or 
even go on working beyond the proper time. 

966. Have any complaints been made to you, or 
have you discovered any cases, of illegal employment 
of workers during meal-times? — Yes, occasionally 
workers have been found working during meal-times ; 
but it is not a regular practice. Where the workers 
are piece-workers they are often in the habit of doing 
some part of their work, such as clipping threads off 
machine sewn work, during meal-times. 

967. Have you noted any cases of the employment 
of persons under the age of 16 without a certificate 
from the certifying surgeon, and failure to obtain 
weekly school attendance certificates for half-timers ? 
— Practically no half-timers are employed - in the 
making-up factories. With regard to young persons 
under 16, numerous instances come under my notice 
from time to time of persons under the age being 
employed without a certificate of fitness. 

968. I suppose it is the employer’s duty to obtain 
such a certificate from the certifying surgeon ? — Yes. 
The employer has a register in which he is required by 
law to enter the name of the young person directly he 
or she starts work ; and if the young person is under 
16 years of age, he or she has to be certified within a 
statutory period. 

969. What action do you take in cases of infringe- 
ment of this provision ? — I have not taken any 
prosecution. We usually warn, unless it is a bad case. 

970. You do not seem to take many prosecutions 
for infringement of the Factory and Workshop Act ? 
—Failure to obtain certificates of fitness was the sub- 
ject of a prosecution two years ago in the case of 
a flax factory at Ballymena; but the magistrates 
fined the defendant a penny in respect of each worker 
not certified. 

971. You have given us a good deal of information 
on the hygienic and other conditions of factories in 
Belfast where making-up is done. Will that apply 

equally to the factories in the outlying districts? 

Almost the same observations apply to the outlyin® 
factories, except that there is a difference with regard 
to the sanitary accommodation. 

9r2. What is the condition of the sanitary accom- 
modation in the factories in the outlying districts 8 — 
They have not the model of Belfast to work upon, 'in 
the outlying factories Where the employer takes a keen 
interest m hygienic conditions himself, his factory 
will be provided with excellent sanitary conveniences, 
otherwise tliej' are somewhat inferior. 

973. You have told us that the sanitary conditions 
ot the factories outside Belfast do not come under 
you.— In the urban districts outside Belfast, where 
Section _2 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 1890, 
is m iorce, the sanitary authorities have control over 
sanitary conveniences in factories ; but in the other 
urban and rural districts the control is still exercised 
by the factory department, because the authorit ies have 
not adopted that section. I deal directly with the 
occupier in those cases. 


9/4. In what state have you found the hygienic 
conditions m the rural districts ?— The hycri en ; P 
conditions are good, except in respect of sanitary 
conveniences. In the country factories the standard is 
lair, having regard to what is regarded locally as bein«- 
sufficient and satisfactory. They have no byelaws k 

975. But is there any standard up to which they 
should come? In the rural districts the standard in 
toice is that of the Sanitary Accommodation Order of 
the Secretary of State. 

976. Is that order generally complied with ? No 

there is not full compliance with the Order. 

977. Is the Order complied with to the full in anv 
case?— Li only a few isolated cases is the Order com- 
plied with to the full, 

7 0 . 11 ^'nk that the Order is satisfactory in 
itself . I think the Order is satisfactory as far as it 
goes, but I would like to see some further regulation 
dealing with the construction of the sanitaiy con- 
veniences and the drainage. 

• ^ y° m ‘ opinion are these sanitaiy conveniences 
m the county factories satisfactory ?— They are fair 
but 1 am not satisfied with them. 

980. (Mr. Cohen.) How do they compare with fac- 
tories under similar conditions in England 8 — They 
are about the same. From time to time cases come 
under notice in old or new factories where there is no 
compliance with the Order of the Secretary of State 
or only a partial compliance, and we deal with these 
cases as they arise. Only very few are really np to 
the standard of the Sanitary Accommodation Order— 
speaking of those that I go to in the countiy places. 

981 (Chairman.) You have told us that only in a 
few isolated cases is the Order complied with. What 
steps have you taken with regard to any irregularity 
noted m other cases ? — It is usual to draw the occupier's 
attention to it verbally or by notice. 

982. What happens next ?— Sometimes the matter 
is remedied, and sometimes it is only half remedied 

983. What do you do then ? — I have to repeat the 
procedure. One comes to a limit. With regard to 
those m my district in the country, one is all right- 
the other was defective, but it is under notice at the 
present time, and is being rectified. 

984. Can you say whether the requirements of the 
Particulars Orders are generally complied with in the 
case of factory workers, first of all in Belfast ?— They 
are generally complied with. 

• ,ff 5 'H°w many factories do you yourself personally 
visit?— There would be 30 that I visit regularly from 
time to time. 

986. Are Close all factories engaged in the making- 
up trades ? — Yes. 

987. How many workers’ books in each of those 
lactones have you inspected ? — I would say hundreds. 

988. Did you find that in every case the Particulars 
were correctly entered ?— In only two cases did I find 
any infringement. 

989 Now, with regard to the outworkers, how 
many have you visited yourself in Belfast ?— I have 
not visited any. 

990. You cannot speak as to whether Particulars 
are given to the outworkers or not?— I have seen 
some ol their books at the factories, and have seen that 
the Particulars were properly entered. 

991. With regai-d to the factories outside Belfast 
which you visited, what did you find with regard to 
Particulars ?— Generally, I found exactly the same 
conditions ; that is to say, Particulars are given. 

992. With regard to the outworkers outside Belfast, 
have you seen any of their books ?— No, not in the 
last year or so, except in one case. 

993. Have you had any complaints from the workers 
with regard to not being supplied with Particulars ?— 

I have only had two complaints relating to Particulars 
during a period of two years. 

994. Now have you anjdhing to tell us with regard 
to infringement of the Truck Acts in the factories in 
Belfast ? There are infringements on technical points. 

I have come across, for instance, a notice that all 
damaged or short work shall be charged for to the 
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worker. Nearly all our Truck irregularities in Belfast 
are the same. 

995. {Mr. Cohen.) Technical infringements do not 
concern us very much? — I have gone through my 
factory register for a whole year, and in all these 
factories 16 instances of irregularity were noted from 
the weekly reports which come to me. The year 
before there was a prosecution, and another prosecution 
occurred eax-ly this year. These irregularities concern 
a variety of things, but they are more or less technical 
details. It is a pecularity of the stitching trade to 
supply the worker with needles and with thread, and 
charge for them at cost price. The thread fluctuates 
in price, and the employer very often charges a 
uniform price. If the cost goes below that level he 
is committing a breach of the Track Act, and he is 
losing if it is above. I prosecuted one employer in 1909 
for charging the worker more for the thread than he 
was actually paying for it at the time. He alleged in 
his defence, that the charge was only temporarily over 
the cost price. He was convicted and fined 51. That 
is the minimum fine in Ireland for breach of the Track 
Acts. I found another case of a man who thought 
he was entitled to make a profit on the thread. An 
employer is, however, only allowed to charge the actual 
or estimated cost. 

996. {Mr. Cohen.) Speaking generally, do yon think 
that it is a common thing for the employer to make a 
profit out of the supply of thread to the worker ? — I do 
not think it a common thing. I know cases where they 
do not overcharge ; they rather charge less to avoid 
any question of overcharging. 

997. {Chairman.) Do you know cases where they 
charge more ? — I only know the two instances I have 
given to you. 

998. (Mr. Cohen.) Have you known cases of firms 
in these trades who do not make a charge for thread ? 
— Tes, I have one or two cases. One has come under 
my own notice where no charge at all was made for 
thread or needles. 

999. {Chairman.) Do you think it would be a better 
plan if the employers in no cases charged for thread 
or needles P — I think they ought not to be charged 
for at all. I have a note of the following complaints 

with regard to Truck : “ Mrs. , County Down, a 

“ contractor .- a verbal complaint made on the 5th 
" March, 1910, of a woman who got work from this 
“ contractor. When she took the work back finished, 
“ she received goods from the shop instead of money.” 

1000. {Mr. Cohen.) Was that investigated? — It 
was investigated and the woman was cautioned. It 
was our first visit. It had been her custom for a 
long time to do it, and she was only cautioned by us. 
The question comes in whether there was a contract 
for the wox-ker to do the work personally. The nest 

case was that of , where complaint was made that 

the worker was paid a penny short. It was found, 
however, that there was no infringement of the Truck 

Acts. The next complaint was against , on the 

7th September, 1910. A girl complained that she 
was charged Is. one week and Gel. the next week for 
padding for her iron. In that case there was no 
contract, and the employer was cautioned. There was 
a contract for certain other deductions, but this 
particular thing was not mentioned in the contract. 
He was not making a profit on the thing, but it 
was the custom apparently to charge. Then there 

was a case where a worker for said that she left 

without notice and “ her lying time was stopped.” 

1001. What do you mean by “ lying time ” ? — A 
portion or the whole of the first week’s wages are 
held by the firm as a check upon the worker leaving 
without notice. 

1002. What becomes of that money if the worker 
does leave without notice ? — It is forfeited. 

1003. Is that legal ? — I believe it is legal. Then 

the firm had a worker who earned 4s. 10cZ. the first 

week, and 10:Vd. was stopped for thread supplied. It 
was found to be legal and quite in order. 

1004. You seemed to imply in an earlier answer 
that deductions for damaged or short work would in- 
volve an infringement of the Act? — They would not 
involve an infringement if the notice with regard to them 


was embodied with this other technical point — that the 
charge must be reasonable having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case. 

1005. {Mr. Cohen.) You have not come across cases 
of unreasonable deductions for damaged work ? — I have 
not had a complaint. I have had complaints from the 
weaving trade, but not from this trade. 

1006. {Chairman.) Would you be likely to hear if 
there were instances. Would the workers be afraid of 
losing their work if it was known that they were 
making a complaint to you ? — They do come to me 
occasionally. 

1007. Do you think that the workers generally 
would come to you and make such complaints, if it 
might be known by the employer what worker was 
complaining ? Do you think that the reason why you 
have comparatively few complaints is to be found in 
the risk of losing their work, which workers may 
run? — They nearly always complain when they have 
left their job — when there has been a difference with 
their employer. 

1008. But would you answer the question ? 
Having regard to the fact that the complaints will be 
known to the employer, will that deter workers from 
complaining ? — I think they would not complain under 
those circumstances. 

1009. So that the infrequency of complaints by 
workers as to any illegality cannot be taken to show 
that the illegality does not prevail extensively ? — No. 

1010. {Mr. Cohen.) Are there no other means of 
ascertaining unfair deductions except from complaints ? 
— Yes. Suppose I question a girl in a factory, and she 
says that a certain thing has been done, it is hardly a 
complaint. It is not a complaint initiated by the girl. 

1011. {Chairma/n.) To turn to another subject. 
Where gas- irons are used, there is always present a 
disagreeable smell arising from the incomplete com- 
bustion in the irons, is there not ? — Yes, there is 
always. I know factories, however, where they have 
apparatus for taking away the fumes. 

1012. Mr. Williams, who was previously Factory 
Inspector in Belfast, has given detailed evidence to us 
as to the use and effects of these gas-irons. We under- 
stood from him that in one case at least, exhausts are 
employed for carrying off the fumes. Have you heard 
of these ? — I know three places where they are used. 

1013. Do you consider that these exhausts are 
adequate for the purpose ? — Yes ; I think they are in one 
of the cases I refer to ; and I am now investigating 
another similar case. 

1014. Is it the case that sometimes fans are used 
for removing the fumes ? — Yes. 

1015. Are they adequate for the purpose ? — -Yes, 
they are adequate for removing the fumes. 

1016. I see that in the Chief Inspector’s Annual 
Report for 1910, page 180, the results of some blood 
tests on women in smoothing rooms in one or two 
factories are recorded ? — Yes. They were made by 
Mr. D. R. Wilson, H.M. Inspector of Factories. 

1017. What do they indicate? — They indicate 
pronounced anemia as traceable to the fumes from 
the gas irons. 

1018. Are these gas irons generally used ? — Yes, I 
only know one factory without them. That factory 
uses ordinary irons. 

1019. Do you think that some provision should be 
made by the Home Office insisting on either an exhaust 
draught or a fan being used in every case where ironing 
is done with a gas iron? — Yes, I recommend it where- 
ever gas irons are used. 

1020. Would you suggest, as an alternative, that 
employers should be allowed to use electric toons for 
this purpose ? — If electric toons were used on a large 
scale, it would be necessary to provide a fan for main- 
taining a moderate temperature. Otherwise the system 
would be perfectly healthy. Apart from the dangers 
from electric shock, the use of electric irons would be 
accompanied by a much improved atmosphere in ironing 
rooms. I know one or two factories where such toons 
are xxsed on a small scale. No accidents have occurred 
from the use of them. 
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1021. Do you find that meal rooms are generally 
provided in the factories ? — No. not in many, hut 
occasionally. 

1022. Are good lavatories provided ? — In the 
better-class factories good facilities are provided for 
washing. 

1023. One of the witnesses who has been before us 
gave the opinion that the passing of outwork from 
hand to hand, whilst the various processes were being 
carried out upon it, was probably a source of consider- 
able danger, owing to the possibility of the transmission 
of disease P — I think that is quite likely. 

1024. Have you heard of any cases? — No, but I 
have seen very duty stuff brought into factories after 
work has been done on it outside. 

1025. Have you any suggestion to make for 
remedying this condition of things ? — I would recom- 
mend that all outwork, before it is handled at all in 
the factories, should be put through some cleansing or 
sterilizing process. 

1026. Did you, in the course of your inspection, 
ever come aci'oss rates of wages which you noted ? — 
Occasionally instances of wages paid to workers have 
come to my notice, but not the rates as such. I have 
taken no notes of the rates of wages, but only of the 
amounts of earnings. 

1027. Will you give us some instances ? — These 
are taken during this year : — A woman employed by 

firm — , stitching at handkerchiefs and fancy linens 

—earnings 19s. 2 cl. and 19s. 4cZ. 

1028. How many hours did she work ? — I have not 
a note of the hours, but it would be about the average 
hours, 53 or 54 a week. 

1029. In a factory? — Yes. These are mostly 

1030. How many weeks does this cover? — I have 
taken a note of two weeks’ wages — 19s. 2 d. and 19s. 4 d. 

1031. Do you know whether she worked overtime ? 
— No, I do not. 

1032. What is the next case ? — A girl of 17 at the 
same works. In her first week she earned 8s. 9d. 
Her wages after one j’ear’s experience at the work 
were 13s., 12s., 11s. 8cl. — 12s. taking an average week. 
There is no overtime there. They are pretty high 
wages as earnings. 

1033. What is she working at ?— -Stitching of hand- 
kerchiefs and fancy linens. 

1034. What is the next case? — In a small town 
outside Belfast I noted a case of a young female person 
of one year’s experience, aged 16, a machine stitcher 
making cotton and flannelette goods, who earned 7s. 
one week and 9s. another week. 

1035. Do you know how many hours she worked ? 
— No, but probably about 53 to 54. 

1036. Do you know whether she worked overtime ? 
— She would not work overtime because she is not 
aged 18. 

_ 1037. Do you think that in the previous cases and 
this case the worker took any work home ? — No. 

1038. Are you sure ? — -Yes. 

1039. How do you know ? — I have generally under- 
stood that at the first factory there is no such thing 
as taking work home to do. 

1040. We have been told that sometimes the reason 
why high factory wages are recorded in the wages 
books is that the workers take work home after factory 
hours? — It could be done in this last case, because 
the worker goes before six. Another young person of 
15, a machine worker near to her, earns 12s. 8 d. and 
11s. 8 d., working the same hours and doing the same 
work. 

1041. Is it possible that she might have taken some 
work home ? — I do not think that she took work home 
to do, because she is a machine worker, and could not 
do the same work at home as she does at the factory. 
This is the very factory in respect of wliich another 
factory occupier made a sort of half-hearted complaint 
to me that his girls, when they got home, were doing 
out-work for another employer." 

1042. He might have made a mistake P— Yes. 

104o. Is it not the fact that a good deal of machine 

.work is done by the out-workers ?— Yes, a different 
class of work. 
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1044. Is it possible for a worker to do the same 
class of machine work at home as she does inside the 
factory ? — I could not say in that particular case, but 
there undoubtedly might be cases where it cotdd be 
done. 

1045. What is the next case ?— Another woman in 
the same works had worked since January. She form- 
erly earned 6s. to 7s. a week as a shop assistant ; she 
was now earning 13s. a week, or thereabouts at a 
sewing machine. 

1046. There, again, might she have taken some 
work home ?— She might have taken work home to clip, 
that is quite possible. In that factory there are no 
deductions or charges. 

1047. Did you find it frequently the case that there 
were no fines or deductions in the factories ? — No, it 
is rather the other way. The tendency is to charge. 
Here is a case of making under-skirts, aprons, and 
overalls. The hands work from 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.. 
and on Saturdays till 1.30. A young female person, 
aged 15, with one year's experience, earns 10s. lid... 
12s. 2d., and 13s. 4d. at stitching aprons. 

1048. Machine work ? — Yes. 

1049. Roughly 53 hours a week? — Yes. 

1050. Did this worker do any work at home? — 
That I cannot say. It was alleged that her work was 
all done in the factory. Here is a case of a woman in 
the same works, smoothing, whose earnings are 1 6s. 4d. 
in a week. I did not take more weeks, "as there was 
a great variation in her wages. That was accounted 
for by the fact that different classes of work had to 
be smoothed. 

1051. To what extent did the weeks’ wages vary ? 

One week it would be 10s. There was no average 
amount noted. 

1052. Why did you take one week rather than 
another ? — I took the most recent week. 

1053. In other weeks might she earn more ? — She 
might earn a little more ; she might earn more or less. 

1054. What were the lesser sums ? — I do not know. 
I did not take a note. At that factory where the girl 
earns 10s. lid., 12s. 2d., and so on, they say that they 
have no work done at home after hours. I made 

inquires also at firm about taking out work, and 

they said that they would not allow it to be taken out 
in case it might be stolen. Here is a good, skilled, 
indoor worker, aged 38, hemming neck bands, and 
sewing button holes by hand, whose weekly wages 
amount to 18s. 3d., II. 0s. 8d., 11. Is. 7 d., and — for part 
of a week — 13s. only. There was no overtime reported 
from that factory that week. They do not work much 
overtime. 

1055. Did you ask whether there was any overtime 
on this particular work ? — I did not get au overtime 
notice. On every occasion when they work overtime at 
factories they have to send me a notice. 

1056. Do you think it is possible that she might 
have taken some work home ? — I understand they do 
not allow it. 

1057. But could she do it ? — It is extremely difficult 
to take it out. She would have to take it out abso- 
lutely without any authority. 

1058. Did you ascertain the price that she was 
paid per dozen ? — No, I did not ask that. The scale 
was posted up. The same price in this class of work is 
paid for indoor and outdoor work, and an outdoor 
worker, a fair worker, who keeps house for two sisters, 
earns 5s. 9 d., 6s. 5 d., and 6s. 3d. per week. 

1059. For precisely the same work ? — For precisely 
the same work. 

1060. It is entirely a question, then, of how long 
she worked during the day ? — Exactly. 

1061. Did you ascertain that? — No, I could not. 
The only comparison is in the hours of work as 
measured by the wages earned. 

1062. Are you quite sure that she received pre- 
cisely the same price as for indoor work ? — I took it 
from the manager. 

1063. Did you see the woman ? — No, I did not see 
her. Here is another case of a good worker, a married 
woman, with a son and daughter. She keeps the house, 
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diid does not work in the factory ; at sewing button 
holes she earns 13s. 10c2., 7s. 1(2.. 8s. 10(2., 9s. 10(2., and 
11s. 3d. a week. 

1061. There again you cannot possibly tell how 
loner she worked. She may have worked all night ? 

y e s. They put it in this way — that she is a good 

worker. One is described as a good worker, and 
another a fair worker only. I have also a case of an 


older woman, 64, working in the factory previously 
referred to, and only earning 10s. or 11s. a week. 

1065. These cases are only useful to us as showing 
that inside the factory they generally earn more than 
they earn outside? — Here is a case of an outworker 
for a small factory, unmarried, who had only herself 
to keep; she earns at thread- drawing 7s. 8(2., 12s. 9(2., 
11s., and 11s. 3(2. a week. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned sine die. 


NINTH DAY. 


At the Midland Station Hotel, Belfast. 


Tuesday, 83rd January 191S. 


Present : 

Mr. W. S. COHEN (in the Chair). 

Mrs. L. Deane-Streatfeild. | Mr. G. C. L. Maunder ( Secretary ). 

Miss Hilda Martindale, examined. 


1066. (Mr. Cohen.) You are Senior Lady Inspector 
of Pactoiies for the whole of Ireland, are you not ? — 
Yes, I am. 

1067. How long have you been in Ireland ? — I have 
been resident here since September 1908, but I have 
been inspecting here since March 1905. 

1068. Is there any other lady factory inspector 
associated with you in Ireland ?— I sometimes have 
help from the Home Office. Miss Whitlock has been 
over recently for three months, but at present I have 
no help. 

1069. Are you able to make as many visits to 
factories as you would like ? — My area extends over 
the whole of Ireland, so that I take up a good deal of 
time in travelling. 

1070. Your visits include Belfast and the North of 
Ireland, and also other parts of Ireland? — Yes. 

1071. Taking Belfast first, do you visit all the 
making-up factories in the city ? — Well, I visit as 
many as I can. I have not been round all of them. 

1072. Your object in visiting them is not quite the 
same as that of the men inspectors ? — I give special 
attention to the women and children. 

1073. That is to say you only visit factories where 
women and children are employed ? — Yes. 

1074. Taking the hygienic conditions, first as 
regards Belfast ; you have observed some irregulari- 
ties ? — Yes. 

1075. Perhaps you would mention the defects that 
you noticed in the hygienic conditions ? — The matter of 
temperature is one that I have noted particularly. 
The complaints that I have noted include the number 
in the Dei - ry district as well as the Belfast district. I 
am afraid I cannot separate them. There were 22 
regarding temperature in the malcing-up trades. 

1076. In one year ?— Yes. I received 28 complaints 
altogether in 1909 regarding temperature, and there 
were 22 in the making- up trade. In 1910 I received 
37 complaints, 22 being in the making-up trade. 

1077. Most of those complaints refer to unsatisfac- 
tory temperature ? — Yes, they all do. 

1078. You have had experience of factories in 
England, no doubt ? — Yes, I have. 

1079. Would you say that the hygienic conditions 
in the making-up trades in Ireland are any worse than 
in similar factories where women are employed in 
England ? — No, I should not think they were, but the 
temperature has been bad. That is a very important 
matter. 


1080. You draw attention, in your statement of 
evidence, to two prosecutions taken on the ground of 
insufficiency of temperature ? — Yes ; both were in the 
Derry district. In one case the temperature was 46°, 
and the Bench dismissed that case, maintaining that a 
temperature of 46° was reasonable. 

1081. You noticed in another factory that the only 
means of supplying he'at was by gas ? — Yes, and so I 
took air samples. A very high proportion of carbonic 
acid gas was found — 32 parts of C0 2 per 10,000 parts. 

1082. What is the standard? — I think that the 
Ventilation Beport suggests a standard of 12 parts of 
C0 2 . 

1083. You noticed that the girls employed in this 
factory suffered ? — Yes ; they were very anamiic. Dr. 
Legge examined 56 of them. About half of them 
practically suffered from anannia, and most of those 
had been employed for some time in the factory. 
Those who had not been employed for so long did not 
appeal - to suffer so much. 

1084. You brought the case into court ? — I brought 
the case into court, and I managed to get a conviction. 

1085. I suppose we may take it that those two 
cases were rather exceptional, as you took them into 
court and did not do so with any others ? — Yes, the 
conditions were very bad. The first case was especially 
so, because the fiian had been warned for over a year. 
Correspondence had passed, but they refused to do 
anything. 

1086. Then, in accordance with the Factory Act, 
you report a number of defects to the sanitary 
authorities ? — Yes. 

1087. Have you any means of knowing whether 
those defects are remedied? — I think that a great 
number of them have been — certainly as far as Belfast 
City is concerned, — but some of the others have not. 

1088. Do you find that the local authorities in the 
smaller towns are ready to take the necessai-y steps ? — 
Some are and some not. 

1089. Do you find that the hygienic conditions in 
the smaller urban, and the rural, districts compare 
favourably or unfavourably with those in England and 
Scotland? — I have been working for the last seven 
years here, so it would be difficult for me to compare 
them. 

1090. I see that in your report for 1908 you say 
that the standard of many of the Irish sanitary 
authorities in regard to sanitary accommodation for 
women is low? — Yes. I give one or two cases In 
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one particularly the accommodation was very bad 
indeed, but the local authority refused to do any- 
thing. 

1091. Do you find that the regulations with regard 
to lime washing are carried out ?— I do not think they 
are very well carried out. I have been visiting a great 
number of these factories recently, and I have found a 
good deal of infringement of the Act in this respect. 
I have taken one case into court quite recently. 

1092. But I take it that in Belfast the conditions 
are good, or that if there are defects, they are promptly 
remedied ?— Not invariably. I might say that of course 
it is the factory inspectors who deal with lime washing, 
not the local authority. It is only as far as workshops 
are concerned that the local authority take steps with 
regard to lime washing. 

1093. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is the standard of 
hygiene in the factories in Belfast on the whole better 
than it is in the outlying districts? — Do you mean 
sanitary accommodation particularly ? 

1094. All hygienic conditions ?— I think that the 
sanitary accommodation is certainly better in Belfast 
than it is in the outside districts. I think there has 
been a good deal of irregularity with regard to lime 

1095. In Belfast ?— In Belfast. 

1096. In factories ? — Yes. 

1^7. Would those be making-up factories ? — Yes. 
10J8. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you find that when you 
report a defect to a sanitary authority outside Belfast, 
it is promptly remedied ? — No ; some of them are very 
slow indeed. In one case, when I send in a notice, all 
that the local authority does is to send my notice with 
a covering letter to the firm. They do not take any 
further steps to see that the matter is remedied. 

1099. I would like now to ask you some questions 
ab ° at outworkers. Do you visit the Outworkers in 
Belfast ? I have visited a few in Belfast, and some in 
the country districts. I only visit with a view to fin ding 
out whether the Particulars Order is enforced or not. ° 

1100. You cannot tell us anything about the hy- 
gienic conditions of the outworker’s houses ?— No not 

m Belfast. 

1101. In the country districts ?— Some of them are 
not very clean, but others I have seen I should not say 
were particularly dirty. 

1102. They are not below the standard of the 
district ?•- No. 

1103 The fact of there being outwork does not 
seem to bring them below the standard of the district 
generally ? — No. 

1104. Have, you any means of knowing whether the 
local authorities outside Belfast receive lists of out- 
workers ?— I think some of them do, but I do not think 
that they do very much with them. A great number 
do not receive them at all. 

1105 Pot instance, in the counties of Donegal and 
Deny , do you think the local authorities receive lists ? 
No, they cannot do so, I think. According to the 
summary of reports on the administration of the 
lactory Act from the local authorities, it would appear 
that there were no outworkers at all in Donegal and 
Derry, mid only 63 m County Down, and 12 in County 
lyrone, but as a matter of fact there are a great 
number of outworkers in these counties. 

1106 We have had evidence to the effect that there ' 
is probably a considerable risk of infection owing to , 
the passing of white goods through so many different - 
fh«+ V s rl T rS i ha , n i ds ;, - ( r tn you te]1 us anything about 
SaVT 1 Sh0 " d thmk that that mi gkt he so, because 

pro ? ess > °, r . 0 , ue of the first processes, would be 1 
^ead-drawmg, which is done in the homes, and from 
theie the work goes to the factory direct, without 1 
I , have 1 not myself come across any ] 

w of 1 “ i *“ id °°‘ te iiui7 to = 

G r y ! 0U tel1 us anything with regard to a 
the W,r?n ei '9 T m £ e ", lpl T d at home at the end of c 

legal day? I think that there is a » 0 od deal « 

there t cerl “»lJ i» tie Deny district 

in l y ,°" °“ a " 1,here » worker employed t 

in a factory kaa taken work home, and it i. iot a 


d apparent in the pay-book that the pay is partly for 
'- work done in the factory and partly for work done at 
home?— I had a complaint to the effect that one 
d particular worker was allowed to take work home to 
y do, in order that her wages might appear very good, 
t I investigated the complaint and found that the giri 
a was working after 8 o’clock at night. But my difficulty 

'• was this : the girl said that she was not working on the 
work that she brought out, but that she was helping 
s her sister who had obtained the work from some accent 
y and there was nothing illegal in that. 

® 1109 - Is ^ » common thing for workers in factories 

', to take work home ? — I think it is very prevalent, 
s 1110. Have you ever had a case in which you were 
i able to take any action ?— No, but I have coven 
warnings. The hours in factories here are mostly from 
f 9 to 6, so that there is nothing illegal in a worker talnnc 
i- work home, provided she does not do it after 8 o’clock 
i at night. There is the difficulty, that the worker is 
very inclined to say that she has got the work from 
J some Other factory, or that, say, her mother is an out- 
: worker and she is helping her. It is very hard to 

) prove that the work is brought out from the factory, 
i 1111. Can you say from your visits to outworkers 
whether it is a common thing for factory workers to 
work for other firms in the evening — which is not illegal 
—after the day’s work is over ? — Y ery often somebody in 
the house is an outworker for another firm, and the «irl 
helps in that case. I visited a home one evening and 
found three sisters engaged there after 9 p.m. °upon 
handkerchiefs. Two of them were employed in 
factories, but they were doing work which the other 
sister obtained. She is an outworker. 

1112. Now with regard to the Particulars Order • 
on the whole is it observed in regard to goods sent to 
outworkers ?— No, I do not think it is. I find that the 
law is very much infringed. 

1113. In what respect ? — In the outworkers not 
being provided with written Particulars of the work 
and the price they are to receive. I took a case into 
court in December against an agent in Belfast for 
not supplying written Particulars, and a conviction 
resulted. 

1114. Your remarks with regard to laxity in this 
W* a PP I Y not only to outside districts but also to 
Belfast ?— Yes, as far as agents are concerned. I think 
they are the special defaulters. 

1115. Do you find that it is a benefit to the out- 
workers that the law on this point should be strictly 
enforced ? Yes, I think they should know the price 
oi the work before they do it. 

1116. Do you think that they are gradually getting 
to attach additional importance to it ? — Yes, I think 
they much prefer to have those Particulars. Only 
m November last was the Order made to apply to 
household linens. Until then the Order as to 
Particulars referred to handkerchiefs and wearing 
apparel, but not linens. 

1117. Now with regard to the Truck Act, have 
you noticed any illegal deductions ?— I have noticed 
some deductions, which could not be considered fair 
and reasonable, which is what is required bv the 
Truck Act, 1896. 

111S. Deductions of what nature? — The Truck 
Act of 1896 says that the deductions must be fair 
and reasonable, taking into account all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and I have come across some 
which you could not consider fair and reasonable. 

1119. Deductions for what ?— For bad work. 

1120. Have you prosecuted ? — No, I have not done 
that. 

1121. You have remonstrated? — Yes, and some- 
times I have got the money returned to the worker. 

I have put in some Declarations on this subject in my 
statement of evidence. 

1122. On the whole would you say that the workers 
are treated fairly in this respect?— I think that the 
deductions are often very heavy. We are only 
speaking about the making-up of linen ? 

1123. Yes ?— In the weaving there are a great 
many deductions. There are not perhaps so many of 
them m the making-up, but when they are made they 
are very heavy. 
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1124. Are these three Declarations the only ones 
you have, or are they selected ? — I have only put in a 
few. There are many more. 

112-5. Perhaps you would read to us the Declara- 
tions? — Yes. “Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 — 

“ Declaration taken by Hilda Martindale one of His 
« Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories in accordance with 
“ section 119 (1,/) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 

“ 1901, on the 12th January, 1909. My name is 

“ 0. M I reside at and 

“ am employed in the factory of X and Co., situate 

“ at • I was years of age on the day 

of 19 . I state that I am a machinist at the 

“ above factory, and have been there for 6§ years. 

“ Just two years ago, owing to a wrong sample being 
“ given to me, I made up two dozen ladies’ overalls 
“ wrongly. X. gave them back to me, and said I 
“ could do what I liked with them, and that they 
“ were Is. 3d. each. I got rid of them all to different 
“ workers, but only four paid for them. I paid X. 
“ on the first Saturday 6s. As the other workers 
“ have not paid me, I have not paid X, but she 
“ has constantly reminded me of it. My wages are 
“ about 12s. to 15s. a week. X. knew clearly that 
“ I could not alter the overalls without spoiling them. 
“ If I had refused to take them, I should have received 
“ my discharge. X. still expects me to pay the 24s. I 

“ declare the above statement to be true — 1 C. M- ’ 

“ witness, Hilda Martindale, H.M. Inspector of 
“ Factories.” 

The next is dated the 13th day of May 1911 : “ My 

“ name is ‘ L. B. I reside at and am employed 

“ in the factory of X. & Co., situate at . I was 

“ years of age on the day of 19 — . 

“ I state that I have been employed in the above 
“ factory as a washer for the last eight or nine years. 
“ Yesterday fortnight the foreman told me I was to 
“ receive no more work, because of some work which 
“ was damaged. The foreman said 24 dozen initialled 
“ handkerchiefs had been damaged in the washing, but 
“ it could not have been so many. The washer is made 
“ responsible for all damage unless she shows the 
“ damaged work to the foreman before doing it. On 
“ the next day, Saturday, I received 23s. as wages. I 
“ I went in on Monday and on Tuesday until the 
“ middle of the day, to finish up my work, for which I 
“ should have received 8s. 3d., but when I went to the 
“ office for this, I was told there was nothing for me as 
“ it was kept to pay for the damaged work.” 

The third is dated the 1st October 1910 : “ My 

“ name is M.N.M. . I reside at and am 

“ employed in the factory of X. & Co. situate at . 

“ I was years of age on the day of 

“ 19 . I state that I am employed in stitching 

“ handkerchiefs in the above factory. I am a learner 
“ and have been employed in the factory for about 
“ three months. On September 17th (Saturday) I 
“ was fined 8 d. for bad sewing ; my wages were 5s. 6d. 
“ for the six days ending on the previous Thursday. 
“ I received 4s. lOd. Dm-ing this week I was shown 
“ two handkerchiefs which were badly sewn. My 

“ cousin repaired them and they were passed, but 

“ the forewoman said I should be fined. When I 
“ received my money, on the small pay envelope was 
“ marked 1 2 dozen badly sewn,’ and 1 was fined 3d. 
“ I received 9cZ. for stitching 8 dozen of these hand- 
“ kerchiefs. X. said I could have the 2 dozen 
“ handkerchiefs at cost price, os. or 5s. 6d. This is 
“ the fifth time I have been fined, but each time before 
“ it was 4 d. Particulars of the fine are either entered 
“ in our books or on the envelope. I have earned as 
“ much as 10s. a week. I told I was in the Union 

and he has not fined me since.” 

1126. Have you been able to get these cases of 
deductions remedied without prosecution? — In some 
cases I have got the money returned to the workers ; 
in others I have been instructed to caution the firm, 
but not to take proceedings. 

1127. Can you tell us anything about deductions 
from the wages of learners ? — I came across two rather 
interesting cases this j'ear of that. In one case Is. a 
week was deducted from learners for two years, and 
then at the end of two years this money was returned 


to them, but if they left during the two years they 
had to forfeit all the money. In the other case Is. a 
week was deducted for a year, and at the end of the 
year the money was returned, but if the worker left 
during the year, she again lost all her money. I 
instructed both these firms and they both complied 
with the law. 

1128. Instructed them to what effect ? — I said that 
it was illegal, as it imposed an obligation on the worker 
as to the manner in which part of her wages should be 
expended. Both firms have now discontinued this 
method, and have returned the money to the workers. 

1129. Can you explain to us the practice of what is 
known as “lying time”? — Yes. The wages for the 
first two or three days (it varies in different factories) 
are kept in hand by the employer, and the worker is 
required to give a week’s notice. If she does not give 
a week’s notice, that money -will be forfeited. If she 
does give a week’s notice she gets the money back. 

1130. It is not forfeited for any other reason ? — 
No, not that I have ever heard of. 

1131. Is there anything illegal in the practice ? — 
No, there is nothing illegal, I think. 

1132. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) I notice in your 
evidence that you speak of unsatisfactory contracts 
made under the Track Act. Do you find many of 
these ? — Yes, a number. 

1133. You cite two examples. Are they cited as 
specially bad, or as typical examples of illegal con- 
tract ? — Typical examples. 

1134. Did you take any action in regard to these 
two ? — Yes. In both cases I warned the firms that 
these contracts must be altered, and that has been 
done. 

1135. Then whenever you find an illegal contract 
of this soi - t you warn the firm and have the contract 
put right ? — Yes. 

1136. Will you read some of the contracts you 
have come across ? — Yes ; “ Contract — one week’s 
“ notice given and required. Notice to leave our 
“ employment will be given or taken on Wednesdays 
“ from 5 to 6 o’clock only. Notice to expire on 
“ Wednesday following at 6.30 p.m.” 

“ Contract under Track Act, 1896. All workers 
“ in this warehouse are engaged on the undertaking 
“ that they make good any loss or damage caused 
“ by them to their employers. Such loss or damage 
“ to be deducted when the worker is being paid. 
“ Workers must be in their respective Departments 
“ not later than 8.40 a.m. and 2.10 p.m. otherwise 
“ a fine will be imposed as per notice. Thread will 
“ be charged at . . . per cop. The workers will 

“ be supplied with full particulars in their wages book 
“ of the deductions made. 

1137. What alternative would you suggest? — I 
always require this particular clause to be embodied in 
the contract, when any clause of the kind is desired by 
the firm : — “ Notice of terms of contract imder Track 
“ Act, 1896. — Any worker employed in this factory 
“ who wilfully or negligently causes injury to the 
“ work or other property of the employers, is liable to 
“ be charged a sum which does not exceed the damage 
“ or loss occasioned to the employers by his or her 
“ act or omission, and is fair and reasonable, having 
“ regard to all the circumstances of the case.” 

1138. (Mr. Cohen.) Now with regard to deductions 
for the supply of materials such as thread ; are such 
deductions common in Ireland? — Yes. Employers 
usually charge the workers for thread and needles. 

1139. Do you think that is a practice that is open 
to objection ?• — I think it might be, but I have not 
come across a case in which the charge for thread 
appears to have been excessive. It is quite the custom 
to charge for thread. 

1140. Do you know any firms who make no charge 
for thread ?— -Yes, a few do not. 

1141. Do you know how they get over the difficulty 
of the workers wasting the thread ?■ — It is just carefully 
looked after. It is all a question of discipline. 

1142. You made a special report to the chief 
inspector on truck and gombeening in County Donegal ? 
— Yes. 
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1143. What was the date of that ? — 1907. 

1144. Do you think that the conditions are the 
same at present as those prevailing when you made 
your report P — Yes, I think so. I was in Donegal last 
year inquiring into the question, and I found that it 
was just the same. 

1145. It is still the practice for outwork to he given 
out in retail shops ? — Yes. 

1146. And the objections to that course still 
remain in force ? — Yes. 

1147. But it is impossible for you to take any 
action, in consequence of legal decisions ? — Yes. There 
was the case of Squire v. Sweeney, which practically put 
outworkers outside the Truck Act. 

1148. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) It also covers deduc- 
tions, does it not ? — Yes. 

1149. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you consider that it would 
be a benefit to the people who do this work if it were 
made illegal for outwork to be given out by retail 
shops ? — Yes, I think it would be a great benefit. 

1150. The work which is given out in the country 
districts is largely for Belfast firms, is it not? — Yes. 
Sprigging for those firms is done in the southern part 

• of Donegal. The Deny work is given out more in 
Innishowen, the part of Donegal near Derry. 

1151. The work is given out through agents. How 
are these agents paid? — The agents usually receive 
10 per cent, commission. The railway charge on goods 
is paid one way, but the agents must pay it the other. 

1152. Is the price to be paid for the work marked 
on the goods as a general rule ? — They always send an 
invoice. It is not marked on the goods as a rule; 
sometimes it is stamped on. 

1153. Do you think that the agents pay the worker 
the amount allowed by the firm for the work ? — I have 
no way of actually knowing that. Some workers tell 
me that they do not get it, but I cannot prove it. 

1154. Yon cannot suggest any way of altering the 
system in force, except by altering the law? — I think 
that co-operative stores and the credit banks all help 
considerably. They are making people more inde- 
pendent. 

1155. Yes, that is obviously so ? — That will touch 
the question probably better than legislation. 

1156. Now with regard to the employment of 
children, have you observed that children of out- 
workers work long hours at the various processes ? — 
Yes, especially in Lurgan, Portadown, and Dromore. 

1157. Is that after school hours ? — Yes, after school 
hours, or during school hours in some cases. 

1158. When it is after school hours, how long does, 
it go on ?— It varies ; it is very difficult to know exactly 
how long children do the work. I have given you some 
cases that I have found. 

1159. What work were they doing? — They were 
drawing threads from linens and handkerchiefs. 


1160. You have noticed cases in which young 

children were employed very late hours, liave you not ? 
—Yes. The length of time that they work varies 
considerably. It is very difficult to ascertain exactly 
how long they actually do the work. J 

1161. Do you think that it is more common in 
Lurgan than in Belfast ?— Yes I think so, because it is 
there that the children particularly do thread-drawino- 
Lurgan is the centre of the handkerchief trade. ° 

1162. Is there a school attendance officer in Lur»m 9 
— Yes. 

1163. Do you think that this employment has a 
bad effect on the children ?— Yes, I think it has. 

1164. And perhaps a bad effect too on the rates paid 
for the work— or are you not in a position to answer 
that question ? — I cannot speak with regard to that 
The difficulty is that it is hard to prove that these 
places are domestic workshops, because to do so, one 
has to establish that the outwork is the principal means 
of support, and that the work is not done at irregular 
intervals. If the homes are held not to be domestic 
workshops, they do not come under the requirements 
of the Factory Act. 

1165. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) I suppose that this 
employment of children has a bad effect upon the 
parents too ?— Yes, I think it has. They get to count, 
as a matter of course, on the wages that the children 
can earn. 

1166. I see that in your statement of evidence you 
cite the case of a man, a hand-loom weaver, earning 
L5s. a week, who, instead of giving this money to his 
wife, required her and her children to support them- 
selves with wages earned from drawing threads from 
handkerchiefs ?— Yes. and that case I was able to take 
into court. I took a Declaration from the wife to the 
effect that her husband had not given her anything 
towards her support for 51 weeks ; therefore, the home 
was obviously a domestic workshop. 

1167. She and her children supported themselves 
by thread-drawing ? — Yes. 

1168. The children rose at five in the morning ?— 
Yes, and I found a child working at 9.20 in the 
evening. 

1169. (Mr. Cohen.) You say that thread- drawing is 
now largely done by children ?— Yes. It used to be 
done, I understand, in the factories, but gradually it 
came to be done at home, and then the women found 
that the children could help them. I gather that the 
women take out the first thread, and then the children 
can take out the next and following threads. 

1170. Your attention has been called to a con- 
siderable number of false birth certificates ?— Yes they 
are veiy common. The people falsify the birth cer- 
tificates m order to send their children earlier to work 
at the factories. This year I prosecuted a man for 
allowing his daughter of 13 to work full time in a 
making-up factory, and he was fined 10s., and 17s. Gel. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. James Burns (H.M. Inspector of Factories), examined. 


: ” spector of 
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and of course a considerable portion of Belfast as well. 

1175. What part of Belfast ?— Part of what we 
call the South Division.’ 

1176. Where were you previous to coming to 
Ireland ? — In Edinburgh. 

1177. In the course of your duties in Ireland, you 
have visited a number of factories and workshops where 


' e . a u TW er ot factories and workshops where 1184, That is a matter for the local authorifv is it 
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e a e not many woikshops. depends on whether they have adopted section 22 of 


vcw-ieu to some extent. 

II8i, I will take the hygienic conditions first?— On 

the whole, my experience of Belfast is that the sanitary 
conditions are fairly good. 

11S3. And in the country districts not quite so 
good? — No, particularly some of the sanitary con- 
veniences. 

1184, That is a matter for the local authority, is it 
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tlie Public Health Act or not. If they have not, the 
factory department administers the Sanitary Accom- 
modation Order drawn up by the Secretary of State. 

1185. But in cases where they have adopted that 
section P — I should say that in the country parts of my 
own district, the local authorities, with the exception of 
the authorities of Portadown, practically do nothing. 

1186. Is the general standard in Ireland with regard 
to sanitary matters lower than in the rest of the 
United Kingdom ? — Undoubtedly. 

1187. And the standard in factories and the houses of 
outworkers is lower too ? — Yes, that is so, undoubtedly. 

1188. Are you able to get defects that you observe, 
remedied ? — Yes ; without prosecution in most cases. 
One gets more done by persuasion than by prosecution, 

1189. I suppose you visit factories where women 
work as well as where men work ? — Yes. 

1190. Have you given attention to the temperature, 
particularly in the winter, in the making-up factories ? — 
Occasionally we come across cases of insufficient tem- 
perature. W e take the temperature when there appears 
to be some doubt as to its adequacy, and ask the factory 
occupier to remedy any defect that there may be. 

1191. And does he do so ?— Sometimes the occupier 
is slow in doing so, but he does it eventually. The 
great difficulty with vei-y small factories is to get a 
means of heating that is suitable without vitiating the 
air. We have had to get flueless gas stoves condemned. 
They are particularly bad in Belfast, because the pro- 
portion of water gas used here is very large. 

1192. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) In some cases they 
use a lot of gas for heating ? — Yes. 

1193. By lighting the gas burners? — Yes; it is 
a very common practice in the mornings, even where 
they have heating arrangements, and where artificial 
light is not necessary for the work. The workers light 
the gas burners just over their heads. 

1194. For warmth P— Yes ; it is a very injurious 


practice. 

1195. (Mr. Cohen.) From your experience would 
you say that the Particulars Orders are generally 
observed ? — I should say that generally they are fairly 
well observed, but not as well as they might be. 

1196. That is in the case of factories ? — Yes. 

1197. Can you speak about the case of the out- 
workers ? — It is only recently that the Order has been 
made applicable to the making-up trades generally ; 
but where han dkerchiefs , for instance, have been worked 
on, the Order has been observed, though not as well as 
it might be. There was a possibility of the workers 
being cheated with regard to the prices to be paid to 
them ; there is no question about that. The method 
was ad/opted sometimes of not supplying very full 
Particulars, and not having any definite ticket. The 
best method I have seen is stamping the price on the 
article. 

ll£9S. Is not that general ? — It is not general. It 
is a/ system that I recommend whenever I get the 
opportunity. 

1199. Now I should like to turn to the question of 
worsting beyond the legal hours. Have you had before 
yoia cases in which workers took home work from the 
factories in order to do it in their own homes ? — No, I 
Live not had a single case of that. 

f 1200. You do not know that that is a common 
practice ? — No. 

! 1201. It has been represented to us as a common 
practice? — It maybe so. It is extremely difficult to 
detect. Even if you knew that the workers were taking 
work home, it would be extremely difficult to determine 
what amount of work they do at home. The factory 
hours here in the linen and stitching factories are, 
roughly, 8.30 to 6, with an hour for meals. The 
/workers would require some time to go home and some 
'time to take their tea. It is a question whether they 
could not work some time after that, and still be within 
the legal limit. I cannot give you specific instances 
a\t the moment, but I know that in a number of factories 
I {have observed notices prohibiting the taking home 
on work at all. 

\ 1202. Do you think it possible for a worker to take 
. home work without the knowledge of somebody in 
change at the factory ?— Yes, if it is small work. 


1203. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) With regal'd to 
working within the legal hours, they would have to 
take home a good many collars, for instance, to make 
much by it ? — I would not dogmatise at all about it. 

1204. (Mr. Cohen.) Now, with regard to breaches of 
the Truck Act, first, as regards deductions for fault}" 
work or spoilt material ; have you had cases of that 
kind ? — Frequently. 

1205. Have you had cases of unreasonable deduc- 
tions before you ? — Yes, I have. The difficulty is to 
determine what is a reasonable deduction. We are 
not the arbiters in that matter. 

1206. What do you do if you think any case is 
unreasonable ? — I try to find out if the factory 
occupier really is justified in making the deduction. 

1207. I suppose that, speaking generally, such 
deductions would be common in any industrial com- 
munity. They are not more noticeable in Ireland 
than elsewhere ? — I think they are more noticeable in 
Ireland. 

1208. Have you taken any prosecutions ? — Not for 
excessive fines. We have had one or two prosecutions 
for truck in the country. 

1209. Perhaps you can tell us what is the policy 
of the Factory Department in such matters? — We 
have had no definite instructions with regard to what 
policy we shall pursue, but for two or three years now 
I have tried to get matters remedied without 
prosecution. 

1210. You say that you think such deductions are 
more common in Ireland than in the rest of the United 
Kingdom ? — I have come across more here than I have 
observed anywhere else. 

1211. Is that because the workers are more careless 
or the employers more exacting ? — 1 think it is due 
to both causes. 

1212. Are the contracts legal ? — I am not aware 
that they are illegal. 

1213. Are they unduly onerous ? — I think their 
actual effect on the worker depends on how they are 
enforced. 

1214. Do you think that a contract of this kind 
inflicts hardships on the worker ? — It should lie re- 
membered that while some of the firms- put these 
contracts up, they rarely enforce them if they have a 
good class of workers. 

1215. Can any grievance as to unduly onerous 
conditions be redressed under the existing law ?— I 
think any remedy that may lie desired must be found 
in amending the Truck Acts. 

1216. Are deductions for materials such as thread 
jind needles common in Ireland ? — Yes. 

1217. Do you know of firms who make no charge 
for the supply of materials ? — Yes, but they are 
exceptions. 

1218. Have you had cases where excessive charges 
are made ? — Yes. 

1219. What action have you taken ? — I have tried 
to find out if the excessive charge was a persistent 
thing. Sometimes I found that it was a varying thing. 
Employers have a sort of standard arrangement in the 
factories, charging 4 d. to 4-icZ. a cop of thread. They 
themselves may buy it at one time at 4: l f cZ. and the 
next time at 5 §d., but they do not ask the workers to 
pay any more than the average price. 

1220. Have the factory workers also to pay for the 
thread ? — Yes, in the great majority of cases. The 
only explanation ever offered to me is that the workers 
used to be so extravagant in the use of thread. This 
particular charge is made more frequently here than 
anywhere else. To give you one example, I found one 
firm charging Id. more than the thread cost. 

1221. What action did you take ? — I pointed out to 
the principal that the excess cliarge was illegal. He 
stopped it, but explained that he had spent much time 
and trouble in placing his order for thread at a low 
figure. He thought it hard that, having by his business 
acumen obtained the thread on good terms, he should 
not be allowed to make any profit on it. 

1222. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Would there be 
likely to be waste of cotton inside the factories ? — So 
far as I understand, the sole reason for making the 
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charge in the factories was that the employers should 
not have to. bear the cost of wasted thread. 

1223. lean understand waste outside, where there 
is no control over the outworker, but waste inside is 
harder to understand ?, — The explanation put to me 
was that if a spool breaks on the machine, the girls, 
rather than take the trouble to tie it again, start a 
fresh one ; or, if a spool falls down and gets slightly 
soiled, they just allow it to roll under the bench. 

1224. Does not that point to lax'foremanship ?— I 
think it does. 

1225. (Mr. Colien.) Have you come across cases of 

contracts with learners, compelling, them to have a 
certain sum deducted from their weekly wages for a 
year ? — I have come across one or two instances. One 
was at the firm of . They had 

a system, for the sake of keeping their young workers, 
of deducting Is, a week and- putting it in a bank and 
giving them interest. There was another firm who 
had a somewhat similar system of making deductions 
and keeping them to the end of the year. If their 
workers stayed the year out they got the money back. 

1226. What motive could the worker have in leaving 
one firm for another firm ?— They might get larger wages 
in the other firm, or it might be a better factory. 

122/. It might be nearer their home?— Yes, or 
there might be easier supervision in it ; or it might be 
more roomy!; and they, ! might not be so. strict with 
regard to fines, deductions and so on. 

1223. If the worker was dismissed by the occupier, 
would she forfeit . her money ?— I think they would 
give back the money in that case. If the worker is 
likely to turn out a good worker, naturally the firm 
who trains her likes to keep her as far as possible. 

1229. I believe that you have paid some attention 
to questions of truck in Donegal ?— I found in the 
outworkers' homes there what has been repeated 
frequently, that they were paid mostly in kind; in 
some cases solely. 

1230. The work was given out by an agent?— Yes, 
who was probably a provision merchant. 


, 1 ? 3 i:.,T' r ; hat P art of Donegal did you visit ?— Mostly 
about Killybegs and Ardara; and in Carndonagh in 
North Donegal. a 

1232. Do you think that evils result from this 
system ? — Undoubtedly, because the people are abso 
lutely helpless. 

1233 And the Factory- Department is also helpless 
I understand, owing to recent legal decisions ? — Thev 
are helpless, having regard to the Donegal case. 

123<k 9^ you . tel1 us anything about the employ- 
ment of chjdren no outwork ?— No, X hove not goie 
into that matter. ° 

_ 1235 I understand that there a number of laun- 
dries which take work from the making-up factories 
and finish it ?— Yes. 

1236. Can you tell us anything about the sanitary 
conditions of these ?— I should say that the majority 
ot them are not as good as they should be. 

1237. I suppose that your department is en- 
deavouring to remedy that state of things ? _ Ye= 
we give special attention to them. 

1238. I suppose that the rates of payment in the 

makmg-up trades are generally fixed by the employer 
without reference to anybody else ? Yes. 

1239. But I understand that you know an ex- 
ception!^ this ?— Yes, I know of one factory at least 
where the system adopted has been in vo-rne for 

• y ears how, and has, I believe, worked well ° 

1240. Would you describe it?— Samples are made 
UP °“ time- wages. When the samples come back 
a small committee of the workers and the forewomen 
confer together to fix a price, which the occupier told 
me he had never had to call in question in 25 years. 

i Yu 1 . 18 most interesting?— He has many 
workers with him at present who started with him. 

1242. Is that a small factory ? — A factory of 

medium size. J 

1243. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do they do s 
— Aprons and blouses. 

1244. (Mr. Cohen.) That is stitching ? — Yes Tt 
comes within the scope of the inquiry. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


1245. (Mr. Cohen.) What is this article which you 
have produced ? — A bed-spread. 


Mrs. A, (Outworker), examined. 


iiuve prouuceu r — a Deci-spread , „3 257 ;. Whe ! 1 do F 011 ^gin your work, and for how 

1246 Tel, us what yl do to it ?_I draw threads Seto^S Z ^ 7 

out of it from here to here in each corner 1VJ Y eltles t little girl can do 

1 i47 - [ Mrs : Vemie-Streatfeild.) How many thread!, ohMre™™io*f “" B ' ** »“«• 

i y ou ui aw in each corner? — I could not say how 19^8 m 0 _ a , , 

~ 8s 

1 248, How do fm draw the three* P_I tehe the “t ‘° 

eoissora end cut the thread here end drew it up along does not come home WT ^ ’‘“band 

to tills end here. 1 ° , oes not come home for his dinner I work a little 

tom A 1 , ,1 . longer. Had this Keen nlo.'n 1 T -1. , h , . 


to this end here. up along does not come home for 

1249. About three quarters of an inch broad or an , Hadth “ bee,1 .P la 

inch. Now with regard to the wavy stitch ?— It is a °‘ ‘9 Sometime: 

double stitch ; you button stitch it along here and you SETw ^ rt 1S . a hi 

put a hoop inside. J 1-5J. If you have looji- 

1250. After you have drawn the thread, you put it ZZn "t'fi 7 

on a hoop?— Yes. It keeps the work tidy for you 11101 e fo1 ^g-stitch, but I 

Then you catch the threads here and button them 12G0 - How lon § have 7 

The wavy is the double stitch. Looping is only the year wol ' km 8 at tk e sewing, 
plain stitch. If that had been looped they would only 1261. Before then you 
glVe i9ri nor , . TT , worked, but only at clippin: 

2d. H ” r* d0 m J™. ' 

1252. 2d. for doing the whole ?— Yes. The i orq V ' , ' 

embroiderer gets 63, the party that clips it gets id. 1-0 °' You do not; work : 

12o3. (Mrs. Dea we- Streatfeild. ) Is this linen ?— I do 12 64. Did you ever worl 

not think it is. I was thinking to try to get 

1254. (Mr.. Cohen.) How long do you think you 1265. How did you lear 


, ~ “ “ VTii.-' , , . 113 ailme r I -work a little 

1°“^ Had ■ this been plain-loop, I should only have 
got Id. for it Sometimes there are little wheels in 

the corners ; then it is a little more. I 

1259. If you have loop-stitch it is cheaper; if\you 
have wavy it is 2d or 2id. ?-Yes, I think they lay 
more for rmg-stitch, but I oanuot do it. Y ^ “ 

1260 How long have you been at this work P-i-A 

year working at the sewing. ’ \ 

1261 Before then you hud not done anyOl 

" orked, but only at clipping. J j 

5.W 0 yo " alw “l rs got work from the 


I ,, , , r uuve me an nour to 

ill aw that, and I suppose I could sew it in half an 
iiour. 

1255. It would take about an hour and a half 
altogether ? — Yes. 

1256. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) To do the whole of 
the four comers ? — Yes. 


1263. You do not work for any other firms ?— No.{ 

T ?- d y °\ eVei ; WOrk inside ? ~ No ’ never insidl 

I was thinking to try to get work inside. j 

1265. How did you leam to do the work P— Froin 
a uerson who liver) tum a — .... ‘ rl T 


nuw long OO you think you How did you leam to do the 

-It would take me an hour to a person who lived two doors from - 
ose I could sew it in 11:11# doin'' it. RL« wmi-d n... 


sew it in half an doing it. She worked for another firm. 'iW “g™CT' 

1 n , .. “i ., S . 0metimes jou are required 7 toWfce 

hour and a half jour work, and it is very difficult to do You ImSfto 

outton it all round, i 

'° i0 4118 of fhM££^ r *» fl “ d 
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Mrs. A. 


[ Continued '. 


1267. Do you know at all what it costs you ? — You 
tret a penny spool of Crochet cotton ; it lasts you a 
long time. 

1*268. Do you buy your thread yourself ?— Yes. 

1269. ' "(Mrs. Deane-Streatfcild.) Do ’you take the 
work back yourself to the' firm ?— No • my little girl 
carries it back. 

1270. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you live close to the works P 
—Yes. 

1271. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeikl.) Do you get as much 
as you waiit?— No. I- had none yesterday/ It is 
scarce now. 

1272. Have ybu ever done work badly and got into 
trouble over itP — No. I never was checked for the 
work. 

1273. 'Are you paid weekly or when y.oii take the 

work in ? — When you take it in. I expect they would 
pay you weekly if you wished. They pay you on a 
docket. ....... ;■;.■■■ • , , , 

1274. Do they give. you a docket with the work ? — 
No. They mark the price on. and when you take: the 
work in finished, they give you a docket. I suppose 


that you could keep the dockets to the end of the 
week, but I never did it. 

1275. (Mr: Cohen.) Do you do tray cloths? — Yes, 
tray cloths and sideboard cloths. They are about 
4 d. a dozen. 

1276. Is this work here well paid? — There is worse 
paid work than that. 

1277. Is any better paid? — It runs just about the 
same. If the cloth is easy to work, you can get over 
it quicker. 

1278. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you damp that ? 
— No,: I never damp it. 

1279. Do you have anyone to help you at . it, 
except your little girl ? — No. My husband is working, 
and that makes a little difference. 

1280. Has the price of the work varied since you 
first did it?— No, it has been the same. When I 
began I just got the small things and sideboard cloths 
and so on, and then the agent gave me weightier work. 
1 think, if there is anything in it, you could make a 
little more at the weighter work. 

1281. At the coarser work; because you can do it 
faster? — Yes. It takes a good while to draw the tiny 
things, because they are very fine. 


The witness withdrew'. 


Miss B. (Outworker), examined. 


1282. (Mr. Cohen.) You do top-sewing, do you- not? 
—Yes, when I get it. 

1283. How long is' it since you have: done any ? — 

I have got none these months. 

1284. Whom did you work for ? — I worked for 
— — for years. 

1285. Did you ever work inside. ?— Yes. 

1-286. Were you always top-sewing ? — No, I w'as at 
the machine, and when I was not inside I was doing 
outside- work. 

1287. Why did you cease to work inside the 
factory ? — I had to look after an old friend. 

1288. (Mrs.;Deanc-Sfreatfeild.h You v do. fine work ? — 
Yes, I can do any fine work. I did samples. 

1289. (Mr Cohen.) What work did you do in the 
factory ?— What they call punch stitching and hem 
stitching. 

1290. Did you work by the piece then? — Yes; 
piece work. 

1291. Was it better work than the top- sewing ? — 
If I got plenty of top-sewing, I could- do pretty well 
out of it. 

1292. What do you reckon you used to make at 
top-sewing? — Always Is. a day, and I did the work 
in the house, . 

1293. Top-sewing applies mostly to handkerchiefs, 
does it not ? — Yes. 

1294. Supposing that you had a dozen handker- 
chiefs like this to do, how much a dozen would you 
get ? (Mr. Cohen handed his handkerchief to the 
witness.) — Sometimes Id., sometimes %d. That is very 
fine top-sewing. 

1295. How long would it take you to do it ? — I 
could do one dozen in half an. hour and two dozen in 
an hour. 

1296. Would you get paid \d. or Id, ?— Some they 
give Id. for. and some. 3d, This book gives an idea of 
the prices. (The (witness handed in a book.) 

1297. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Have you always 
worked for the same firm ? — Yes. 

1298. Why have you had no work lately?— I do 
not know. 

1299. Have you tried any where else ? — Yes, one or 
two other places, but I could hot get any. They are 
doing all the top-sewing by machinery, but the machine 
does not do the fine work at all to any lady’s or 
gentleman’s satisfaction. 

1300. This book shows the kind of work ? — Yes ; 
5/8ths means the size, and fin,, Ain., and J in. the 
hems. 

1301. Is this what you were paid a dozen ? — The 
i-in. h.em is id. a dozen and the A-in, hem Ad. The 


A-in. hem is really id ., -but they give half a farthing 
less on taking a gross. Shams they used to give Id. 
for, but not now, I think. The last time I got work 
I noticed that the . prices had- been greatly lowered 
from what they, were before. 

1302. Since when ? — Since December was a year. 

1303. How long would it take you to do a dozen ? 
— You could not do a dozen in less than a full hour, 

1304. When you get work, is the price put down 
in this book ? — Yes. 

1305. You know beforehand what you will get? 
— Yes. 

1306. Do you always get what you. expect?— Yes. 

1307. (Mr. Cohen.) It is not everybody who can do 
top-sewing ? — -No, you need to be practised at it. 

1308. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) The difficult part is 
the turning in ? — There was none of it difficult to me. 

1309. For how long have you done top-sewing ? — 
Before I learnt the machine I used to top-sew. 

1310. You have top-sewn for a good many years ? 
— Yes. I would - rather have the machine ; you can 
make more money at, it. 

1311. Make, more at hemstitching than top- 
sewing ? — Yes. There are new patterns of machines 
now. 

1312. In your book I see 3d. What does that 

represent ? Does it represent three dozen?— Yes, 
three dozen,, 3d. . 1 11 

1313. Do you get aiiy help with the work ?— No. 

1314. You do it all yourself ? — Yes. 

1315. Do y° u depend on top-sewing ? — Yes. 

1316. How much could you make in a week taking 
one week with another? — If I got plenty of work I 
could make 6s. or 7s. a week. 

1317. (Mr. Cohen.) And do your housework ?— No, 
I could not do the housework. 

1318. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) It would mean sitting 
at it all the time ? — Yes. 

1319. Would you work until supper time?— Yes. 
You would have to sit after hours at this work ; it is 
very tedious. 

1320. You are not married, so that you really have 
to depend on your earnings? — Yes. I, stop with a 
woman who is delicate. I get no support except that. 
Her husband is just a labouring man. I do not , get 
money for clothes, and so on. 

1321. You get your keep for looking after her and 
the house ? — Yes. 

1322. Has she any children ?— There is one son 
who is not working. 
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1323. Do you supply your own thread ? — No, they 
give you thread for top-sewing. 

1324. Do you think that you could not get work 
from another firm ? — When you call firms say they 
have no work for you. They say they have got 
hands. 


[ Continued . 


1325. It seems to be the case in Belfast that if 
you once work for a firm you go on with the same firm 
all the time ? — Yes. 

1326. Does the top sewing try your eyes ? — Yes. 

1327. But your eyes have kept good all the time ? 
— Yes, my eyesight is all right, thank God. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. C. (Outworker), examined. 


1328. (Mr. Cohen.) You do machine stitching? — 
Yes. 

1329. And your children do clipping ? — Yes. 

1330. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You have your own 
machine ? — Yes. 

1331. (Mr. Cohen.) Have you brought some of your 
work with you ? — I did these some time ago (producing 
some articles). 

1332. (Mrs. Deane- Sir eatfeild.) Is this the sort of 
work you do (holding up an overall) ? — I do different 
kinds of work, overalls, men's drawers, and chemises. 

1333. You do machine stitching ? — Yes. 

1334. On clothing only ? — Yes. 

1335. Did you do all the stitching on this overall ? 
— Yes. 

1336. Round the neck and down the sides and the 
waist- band ? — Yes. 

1337. Did you put it all altogether ? — Yes. 

1338. Do you know how many pieces it contains ? 
— Two pieces. 

1339. And the band ? — Yes. 

1340. Did you do the hem at the bottom ? — Yes. 

1341. How much would you get for that ? — They 
give you 6 d. a dozen. 

1342. (Mr. Cohen.) How much would the thread 
cost? — I suppose it would cost about 2d. for the 
dozen. 

1343. They give you 6d. a dozen for that work ? — 
6d. and Id. 

1344. How long would it take you to make a dozen ? 
— It would take about eight hours to make a dozen. 

1345. Does that mean eight hours sitting steadily ? 
— Yes, working steadily, not too hard. 

1346. Not getting up to cook the dinner ? — Yes, 
getting up to cook. 

1347. (Mrs. Deane- Str eatfeild.) When do you begin ? 
— I begin about nine o’clock. I do not sit all the 
day. 

1348. Would you sit steadily till 12 ? — Yes. 

1349. Then you would cook the dinner? — Yes. 

1350. When would you start again after dinner ? — • 

I would take about an hour or two. 

1351. Would you start again about 3 o’clock? 
— Yes. 

1352. When would you finish? — Between 11 and 
12 at night. 

1353. Do you work after supper? — Yes. 

1354. Is the evening your busiest time ? — Yes. 

1355. Not so much in the morning but in the 
evening ? — Not so much in the morning. 

1356. In the evening after you have put the 
children to bed ? — The children are up clipping too. 

1357. Do you do other things besides overalls ? — 
Yes, chemises and men’s drawers. I get 10 d. a dozen 
for doing that. 

1358. What is this stuff ? — Calico. 

1359. How long would it take you ?— It takes you 
eight hours at each dozen of that work and eight hours 
at a dozen of chemises. 

1360. That means again sitting until you get 
up to cook the dinner, and so on? — Yes, including 
everything. 

1361. How long have you been at the work? — 
About eight years. 

1362. Have you always done the same kind of 
work ? — Yes. 

1363. Have you always worked for the same firm ? 
— No. 

1364. Were you doing the same kind of work 
yesterday ?-- No, those were chemises. 


1365. (Mr. Cohen.) You told me yesterday that you 
got lOcZ. a dozen for them ? — Yes. 

1366. And four dozen and four took Id. worth of 
thread ? — Yes. 

1367. (Mrs. Deane- Str eatfeild.) Do you work every 
day at it? — I have to work at it every day. My 
husband is in America. 

1368. (Mr. Cohen.) You have to support three 
children ? — Yes. 

1369. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You depend on this, 
and your children do the clipping ? — Yes. 

1370. How old are the children? — One of them is 
12, another 8, and another 5. 

1371. Do they all do clipping ? — Yes. 

1372. (Mr. Cohen.) Yesterday the children were 
clipping a valence about 25 yards long ? — Yes. 

1373. We did not actually measure it. They are 
Id. each ? — Yes. 

1374. There were two children doing them, one 12, 
another 8, and they said that they could do one in an 
hour? — Yes; they would have to work hard to do it 
in an hour. 

1375. It is embroidered, and they have to clip both 
sides ? — Yes. 

1376. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) When do the children 
begin? — They go to school, and come home about 
3 o’clock and work till about 11 o’clock at night. 

1377. Not every night ? — Nearly every night. 

1378. But surely it is very bad for them? — It is 
very bad. 

1379. Then why do you let them do it ? It is not 
worth it, is it ? — Their father is in America and they 
have to do it. 

1380. Does it not make them ill ? — They are pretty 
healthy. 

1381. How much do you think the children would 
make in a week ? — Altogether from Monday morning 
all the week 3s. 6d. 

1382. The children alone ? — Yes. 

.1383. Three children ? — Yes. 

1384. (Mr. Cohen.) Does the little one do any of 
the work ? — She helps. She takes the paper off. 

1385. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How much can you 
earn yourself?— About 5s. or 4s. 8d., and pay for my 
thread. 

1386. Do you get a docket with this work ? — Yes. 

1387. You know, before you take it out, how much 
you will get ? — Yes. 

1388. Do you get as much work as you want ? — 
It does not keep me going always. Sometimes I have 
work ; sometimes I have not ; I have to wait. 

1389. Do you pay for your machine? — My machine 
is paid for. 

1390. That is your own ? — Yes. 

1391. Have you ever got into trouble over the work, 
through making a mistake in it ? — No, never. 

1392. Have you never had anything taken off for 
that ? — No, never. I have never been checked for my 
work. 

1393. Have you ever worked inside ? — No. 

1394. Are there many outworkers working for the 
same firm ? — They have a good many. 

1395. Who takes the work backwards and forwards ? 
— I do. 

1396. And they pay you directly you take it back ? 
— They pay you at the end of the week. 

1397. Have you a book? — Yes, they gave me a 
book, but not for those. They keep a book themselves. 

1398. Is the pay about the same, or is one work 
paid better than another ? — It is about the same. 
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1399. Do the firm for whom you work have any 
better paid work P— They have for the inside workers. 

1400. Not for the outside workers? — No; the inside 
workers get the best work. 

1401. It is because of your children that you cannot 
go inside P — Yes. 

1402. Do you ever have anybody to help you with 
the machine besides the children ? — No, not one. 

1403. Your childi-en go to school after breakfast? 


1404. You are free of them all day except at meal 

times ? — Yes. . , 

1405. So that you can sit down to your work 
steadily ? — Yes. 

1406. You have not a man s dinner to get ready i 
No, I have not a man’s dinner to get ready. 

1407. What rent do you pay ? — 3s. 6d. a week. 

1408. And you make about 8s. 6 d., altogether, you 
and the children ? — Aye, about 8s. Qd. 


1409. It is only just aprons, overalls, drawers, and 
chemises ? — Yes. 

1410. You do not get the better class of work P — 
No. 

1411. Have you ever done any other sort of work, 
top sewing or vice folding? — No, I never did any of 
that kind of work. 

1412. Have you ever worked for any other firm ? — 
Yes, I worked for one, but they paid far worse than 
what I have spoken about. 

1413. When did you work for that firm ? — It is two 
or three years since I left them. 

1414. Did you hire your machine first ? — Yes. 

1415. How much did you pay for it? — 11Z. 

1416. You paid weekly ? — Yes, I paid Is. a week, or 
Is. 6cZ. 

1417. Until it was paid for ? — Until it was paid for. 

1418. It must have taken you a long time ? — It did 
take me a long time. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


Mrs. D. (Outworker), examined. 


1419. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Have you brought 
some work with you ?— I have brought a very small 
sample. I have at times a great deal more, but just 
now I have not a great store of work in the place. 
(The witness produced some work.) 

1420. Is this a tea-table cloth? — Yes. I finished 
that to-day. 

1421. (Mr. Cohen.) Is that thread- drawing ? — Yes. 

1422. The walls of Troy pattern, I understand ? — 
Yes. 

1423. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) It is thread-drawing 
that you mostly do ? — Yes. 

1424. Do you do fancy sewing as well? — No; I 
just thread-draw. 

1425. It must be more difficult to draw these little 
pieces with a cut at each end than to draw a long 
piece ? — Yes : the scissors are never out of your hand. 
A very small hole you see there has to be cut two 
different ways with the scissors before you can draw it 
at all. It means cutting all the time. 

1426. If you cut it wrong what happens ? — Then 
you have to pay for it ; and many a time the pattern 
is not marked out for you properly. 

1427. Is this a printed pattern first before you cut 
it?_Yes. There is a pencil mark or an ink mark 
on it. 

1428. How much do you get for doing this ?— 
"When it has 10 stamped on it is Is. 6 d. a dozen, and 
when it has 7 it is only Is. 3d. 

1429. This thread- drawing in bits is more trouble- 
some than drawing a long shire ? — Yes. Then there is 
another thing. There are advantages and disadvant- 
ages. A light piece of linen and a heavy piece of linen 
are different. 

1430. How long would it take you to do one, of the 
10 lot ?— I could not do one, no matter how hard I 
worked, in an hour. 

1431. And that is Is. 6 d. a dozen?— Is. 3d., Is. 6cZ., 
and Is. 10<Z. 

1432. It works out at between Id. and 2d. an hour ? 
— It would not reach 2d., barring it was an odd lot of 
work with extra good stuff in it. 

1433. How long have you been at this work ? — For 
10 or 11 years. 

1434. Have you always worked for the same firm . 
— No. I have worked for one firm for the last eight or 
nine years, back and forwards. At one place I could 
not stand the winding stairs. Plenty of people have 
got trouble through carrying burdens of work up. 

1435. Do you take it in every day ? — Yes, and many 
times twice. If they give you a special lot of work in 
the morning and tell you to get it finished at night, 
and if you do not do it, maybe when you go again you 
will get no work at all. 

1436. How long do you work, generally ? — I have 
not made a special thing of it this last few months. 

c 10679 


I have had to give it up through the scarceness of the 
work and the long hours the children would be kept 
when they went for the work. 

1437. Do the children help you ? — Yes, those that 
are not working out. 

1438. When do you begin — in the afternoon ? — In 
the morning, after the children have gone to school. 

1439. Do you have to get dinner for your husband ? 
— Yes, at a quarter past one. I work from three to 
five, and after tea. 

1440. Do the children do their own work or just 
help you? — I cut it and they do the rest. I have 
nearly stopped it altogether ; it was injurious to my 
health — a sort of crush on me, if you understand. 

1441. What do you reckon to make week in and 
week out ? — Many and many is the time we have only 
had 6s. to 7s. and 8s., four of us working all the spare 
time we had. 

1442. Do you get any docket with this ? — Yes. 

1443. Do you know before you begin what the price 
will be ? — Yes. 

1444. Do you depend on this work ? — No, not this 
last few years since the children were able to go out. 

1445. How many children have you at work? — 
Three. 

1446. It has not been so bad since then ?— No. My 
husband earns 24s. a week, but he gives me 22s. 

1447. Are different prices paid for the same kind 
of work by different firms?— Yes; some firms pay 
better than others. 

1448. Perhaps they do not give the same sort of 
work out ? — The stuff may be at times better. 

1449. If you make mistakes do you have anything 
stopped ; if you cut a hole, for instance ?— If you make 
a very bad mistake in your work the firm give you the 
cloth back. You pay the price of the stuff and you 
lose the value of your work. 

1450. (Mr. Cohen.) Is the work lower paid than it 
used to be ?— No, but the stuff is so middling that you 
cannot get the work done as quickly. It takes you far 
longer working on bad cloth. 

1451. (Mr. Cohen.) The stuff is more difficult to 
work ? — Yes. 

1452. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is it more adulterated 
—more cotton it?— More union and dressing— four 
times more. 

1453. It is more difficult to draw when it is not 
pure linen ?— Yes, I have bits in the house, and fairly 
and truly it would not be worth losing your time at it. 

1454. It is not worth working, because the cloth is 
so bad ? — It is not worth working, but if they give it 
to you and you do not do it, you get no more work. 

1455. Have you ever worked inside ?— Np. 

E 
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] 456. Do you ever give work to your neighbours or 
do they ever give work to you ? — No. 

1457. Have you a book P — Yes ; in the wareroom 
they keep a book. Some warerooms give out an out- 
side book, but I have not that with my firm. 

1458. Have you ever done any clipping ? — With 
regard to clipping, I would not depend on it for a day, 
even if I had to go without. Those only do it who are 
in the greatest poverty. 


1459. Do you know whether people who do stitching 
of all kinds sometimes bring it home from the factory ? 
— Yes. People bring their work that they do in 
the wareroom in the daytime home to finish it at 
night. 

1460. (Mr. Cohen.) Thread drawing is not done 
inside the factory is it ?— There is a little, but those in 
the factory who do it get the advantage of the better 
work. If there is hard work to do it is given outside. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. E. (Outworker), examined. 


1461. ( Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild .) You have not brought 
a sample of work? — No. I have stopped the work 
these latter months. They would not allow me to do 
any more. 

1462. What do you do ? — Top sewing. 

1463. Have you always been a top-sewer ? — No, I 
was not always. I was a smoother. When I left that 
work I took up the top-sewing. 

1464. Who did you top-sew for P — For . 

1465. And why have you stopped the work ? — I had 
not much necessity for it. 

1466. For how long did you do it? — From the 
beginning of last February up till about October or 
after that. 

1467. Now did you do different classes of work, 
fine top-sewing and the coarser top-sewing? — It is 
nearly all alike. The larger hems are from f inches up 
to 24 - inches ; they range at different prices. 

1468. What is the price for i inch ? — i inch would 
be id. a dozen ; and 4 inch be A<Z. a dozen ; $ inch, \d. 
a dozen ; 1 inch, Id. a dozen ; 14 inch, l ; ‘ f d. ; 1-A inch, 
1M. ; If inch, lfd. ; 2 inch, 2d. ; and 2 A inch, 2AcZ. 

1469. How long would it have taken you to do a 
dozen of 1 inch ? — A quarter of an hour to turn in the 
ends of it. 

1470. Do you turn in the ends first? — Yes, you 
turn in the ends first. It would take you very near 
a quarter of an hour turning a dozen ends, and an hour 
to sew one pennyworth. It is 14 hoiu-s for Id., and 
you find your own thread out of that. 

1471. Did you sit at it pretty constantly? — Yes. 

1472. Have you a house to look after ? — Yes ; I have 
four children. 

1473. And is your husband living ? — Yes ; he is 
working. 

1474. Did you work in the evenings ? — Whenever I 
could just get at it. I would sit about four hours at a 
time at it, three hours, or two hours ; and then after 
tea time I have sat on till about 11 o’clock at night. 

1475. Do your children help you ? — No, they are 
not that old. 

1476. Are they quite little ? — Yes, the eldest is 
only seven. 

1477. What did you reckon to make at it a week ? 
— On the very first work that I started, with two of us 


sewing, 5s. 6d. was the highest ever we made in the 
time. 

1478. But you were beginners then? — I did it 
when I was younger, in a warehouse. 

1479. So that you had learnt it before ? — Yes. 

1480. Then, when you got more expert at it, what 
could you earn ? — I never lifted any more than what I 
say, 5s. 6d. was the highest. 

1481. 5s. 6d. to yourself ? — No, not to myself ; two 
of us. 

1482. Who was the other ? — My mother-in-law. 

1483. How old is she ? — She is not 60 years of age 
yet. 

1484. Have you ever worked for anybody else 

but ? — Yes, I have worked in a factory. I was a 

smoother. 

1485. Do they do the top sewing in the factories ? 
— No. 

1486. Do you know whether they have machines 
to do it ? — They have one machine, but they thought 
it was goodness to give it out to the people, so they 
stopped the machine. 

1487. Have you ever seen any machine top-sewing ? 
— Yes, and I have used it myself'. 

1488. Can fine work be done by the machine ? — 
Yes, and a good lot of it. It is only a matter of 
changing the tension of the needles. 

1489. You do not depend on top-sewing for a 
living ? — No, thank you ; I should not like to depend 
on it. 

1490. Nevertheless there are some who do depend 
on it ? — Yes, there are. 

1491. Are you likely to take this work again ? — No, 
I do not think I will trouble. 

1492. Do you know any of the other processes 
besides top-sewing, such as clipping ? — I have never 
done any. 

1493. Does it make any difference what stuff you 
top-sew on ? If it is good linen is it quicker ? — It is 
easier sewing than cotton would be— much easier. 

1494. If you make any mistake do you get into 
trouble ? — Yes, if you do not do it fine enough. 

1495. Have you ever had anything stopped for 
that- ? — No. 

1496. You have never been checked ? — No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. F. (Outworker), examined. 


1497. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You have brought 
a sample of your work ? — Yes. 

1498. You do thread drawing and fancy sewing ? — 
Yes. 

1499. You have several samples here, have you 
not ? — Yes. This is just what I have been working at 
(producing a sample of work). 

1500. What would you call that ? — Spidering. 

1501. That is drawn-thread work ? — Yes. 

1502. And it is looped with the stitches ? — This is 
as we get it from the wareroom, and this is as it is 
drawn. 

1503. And that is when it is stitched ? — Yes. 

1504. What are these? — I think they are night- 
dress bags when they are made up. 

1505. Now do you do the thread-drawing first ? — 
Yes. 


1506. How much would you get a dozen for these ? 
— Fivepence. 

1507. Fivepence for the drawing and spidering ? — 
Yes, and buy your own thread. 

1508. How long would it take you to do a dozen ? — 
W e reckon that it would take us nearly four hours to 
draw them. The drawing is the worst. 

1509. (Mr. Cohen.) How long would the spidering 
take ? — It would take nearly a couple of hours. 

1510. So it would take perhaps about five hours 
altogether? — Yes. You must not cut them too small. 
You must cut them even. 

1511. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) I see that. How 
long have you been at this ? — Two years. 

1512. How much thread will it take to do a dozen ? 
— A spool will do a couple of dozen. 

1513. How much is a spool ? — A penny. 

1514. Whom do you work for ? — For and • 
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1515. Is it always the same sort of work ? — No ; we 
get wavy and loop. 

1516. Do your children help you with this ? — Yes, 
the children draw some. 

1517. How old are your children? — The eldest is a 
girl of 14. 

1518. She helps you ? — Yes, with drawing ; and the 
little boy cf 12 draws. 

1519. When do you start work? — I am up at a 
quarter-past five in the morning and go on to eight. 
I go at it myself. My husband comes in at eight. 

1520. Does he rise at a quarter-past five ? — He is at 
his work at half-past five. 

1521. And comes in to breakfast at eight o’clock ? 
—Yes. 

1522. You do your sewing, give him his breakfast, 
and see the children to school ? — Yes ; I wash up and 
then start again. 

1523. What time would that be ? — Eleven o’clock 
or half-past when you get started. 

1524. When do you begin to cook the dinner ?— 
Twelve o’clock. 

1525. You have, perhaps, from 11 to 12, one hour? 
— Yes, that is all you get in the forenoon. 

1526. When do you start in the afternoon ? — Three 
o’clock, and work from then to six. 

1527. And then ? — As soon as the tea is over we 
sit to all hours at it — half -past 10 or 11. 

1528. Do you do that occasionally or every night ? 
Every night, to make money. It would not pay if you 
did not. 

1529. How much do you and your daughter reckon 
to make in the week at this. We would not make 
more than 5s. 

1530. The two of you ? — The four of us — two boys 
and a girl and myself. 

1531. How old are the boys ? — 12 and 10. 

1532. Is the girl not going out to work ? — They 
will not take her in any place till she has left school. 
You must not keep children from school for they are 
very strict now. 

1533. Does she sit up late too ? — Yes, she sits up 
till I go. 

1534. Do you know before you begin what price you 
will get for this work ? — Yes, it is in the book. 

1535. What book ? — We have a weekly book. 

1536. Do you have that yourself ? — Yes, that goes 
in with the work. You get no work out without. 

1537. But do you keep that book yourself ? — Yes. 

1538. It is written down in the book, so that you 
know what the price is before you begin it ? — Yes. 

1539. What is this work ? — This is clipping. 

1540. You do clipping ? — Yes. 

1541. (Mr. Cohen.) Not you yourself ? — No ; the 
children do it. Here is One done and here is one 
undone. 

1542. The paper has to be taken off first? — Yes, 
and all the threads cut off. 

1543. I would take some time to do? — It takes 
four hours to clip a dozen. 


1544. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Three children would 
take four hours ? — One child would take four hours. 

1545. How much is paid for a dozen? — Id. for 
clipping. 

1546. Then they help you with the thread drawing, 
and they do the clipping ? — Yes. I do not take in 
much clipping, just a couple of dozen or so. It is not 
worth while having it really, it does not pay at all. 

1547. Do they do clipping inside the factory for 
which you work ? — No, they do not clip inside. 

1548. (Mr. Cohen.) This clipping has to be done on 
both sides ? — Yes. 

1549. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Your children have 
to go to school ? — Yes ; they dare not miss. I was once 
at the City Hall for not sending them to school. 

1550. Now, this is wavy ? — Yes. That centre piece 
is drawn wavy for 5 d. a dozen, yo\i buying your own 
thread. 

1551. How long does it take to do that? — I am 
sure it would take three hours to do a dozen. 

1552. Is your man in work ? — Yes, he is in work 
now. 

1553. Have you had any trouble with the work: 
through making a mistake ? — No, I have never yet got 
into trouble. 

1554. Have you ever been fined for it at all ? — No, 
never yet. 

1555. With regard to this also, you know the price 
before you begin ? — Yes, it is all down in a book. 

1556. Are there some kinds of work you can make 
more at than at other kinds ? — Yes ; looping is quite 
as well paid, and you can do it quicker. The wavy is 
very tedious. 

1557. You really do not depend on it for your 
living ? — No, we -would not make enough at it for a 
living. It is just to make a little over what my husband 
gives me. If it is wet and you get the work in a hurry 
you have to pay tram fare there and back ; you have 
to buy your spool, and you have only 2cZ. left for the 
dozen. 

1558. Have you ever worked for any other firms ? 
— No. 

1559. What rent do you pay ? — 3s. There is no 
money in clipping at all. It is completely rotten. 

1560. (Mr. Cohen.) It is children’s work ? — Yes. 

1561. Have you ever got a bundle out to be done 
in a hurry ? — Yes. 

1562. What was the last time that happened ? — 
Not more than a fortnight ago I had some in a hurry. 

1563. Did you take that back the same day ? — Yes, 
they were orders for that night’s boat. 

1564. You have to sit up late ? — Yes, and just do 
nothing else. 

1565. Is that thread-drawing done inside the fac- 
tory ? — Yes, some of the drawing. 

1566. Is the work that you do drawing and fancy 
sewing ? — Yes. 

1567. Are there any girls inside who do drawing 
and fancy sewing ? — Not that I know of. They draw 
inside, and give it to us drawn for fancy stitching, but 
we do not get as much for the work. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to January 24th at 10 o’clock. 
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Wednesday, 24th January 1912. 


At the Midland Station Hotel, Belfast. 


Present : 

Mu. W. S. COHEN (in the Chair). 

Mrs. L. Deane-Streatfeild. | Mr. G. C. L. Maunder Secretary). 

Mr. H. A. Scott (H.M. Inspector of Factories), examined. 


1568. (Mr. Cohen.) You are a factory inspector in 
Belfast?— Yes. 

1569. How long have you been here ? — I have been 
attached to the Belfast district since about the 
2nd June, last year ? 

1570. What does your district include ? — I should 
explain that at the new year my district was altered. 
The district which was worked by Mr. Bums last year, 
I have taken with the new year, and he has taken that 
which I worked last year. 

1571. What is your present district? — Part of 
South Belfast, counties Armagh, Monaghan, and 
Fermanagh, and the Ards peninsula in County Down. 

1572. Where were you before coming to Belfast? 
— At Huddersfield. 

1573. I suppose that during the time you have 
been here you have already visited some making-up 
factories ? — Yes, a great number. 

1574. Have you also visited outworkers in the 
making -up trades p — No, I have not visited a single 
outworker. 

1575. Perhaps you would tell us how the hygienic 
conditions in the Irish factories which you have seen 
compare with those in England in your late district ? 
— There was hardly anything in the Huddersfield 
district which one could compare with the stitching 
factories in Ireland. The only industry at all com- 
parable would be the wholesale tailoring, the greater 
part of which was included within Huddersfield itself, 
where I, as junior inspector, did very little work. 
In one factory at Dewsbury, in the blouse trade, the 
conditions in regal'd to hygienic matters were very 
similar to what they are in this country. 

1576. You have not observed a greater number of 
defects in the factories here than would be normal in 
England ? — No. I should say that the state of affairs 
was very similar. 

1577. You have not, for instance, noticed that the 
factories in Ireland are imperfectly warmed? — No. 
I presume yon are only speaking of the stitching 
factories ? 

1578. Only of the making-up factories, not spinning 
and weaving ? — I have usually found the warming 
arrangements to be fairly satisfactoiy. 

1579. In the country districts are the sanitary 
conveniences fairly satisfactory ?— Yes. 

1580. Are they quite as satisfactory as those 
obtaining under similar conditions in England ? — I 
should say so, but in the Huddersfield district one had 
practically no country work at all. There is this 
difference between the sanitary conveniences of the 
town and of the country — that in the country places 
they are nearly always separated from the factory by a 
space of open air. As regards the heating arrange- 
ments in the factories, the only thing which I have 
specially remarked is the very general use of flueless 
gas stoves in Belfast. They contain water warmed by 
gas jets beneath. 

1581. That is objectionable from the ventilation 
point of view, is it not ? — Yes. 

1582. The use of these stoves is general ? — A stove 
of that description can be very conveniently placed 


exactly where the warmth is wanted, but if it were 
fitted with a flue, the flue might have to be taken to a 
distant wall or other place. . These stoves are, there- 
fore, no doubt convenient. 

1583. When you observe a defect in a factory what 
steps do you take ? Take Belfast first. Do you 
notify the defect to the local authority ? — In the case 
of sanitary accommodation we notify in all cases the 
sanitary authority. 

1584. In the districts outside Belfast do you find 
that sufficient ? — My experience has not been a long 
one yet, and I cannot say whether one’s notifications 
are promptly attended to. 

1585. Have you noticed anything particularly with 
regard to unreasonable deductions for damaged work ? 
— No. Within my experience I have not come across 
a deduction which I could regard as unreasonable. 

1586. It is a common practice here, is it not, to 
make deductions for the supply of materials such as 
thread and needles ? — Yes. 

1587. Have you come across any cases where an 
unfair charge was made ? — No. 

1588. Have you come across any cases of infringe- 
ments of the Truck Act ? — I have not come across 
infringements of the Truck Act in the time I have 
been here. 

1589. Have contracts made with learners, by which 
a portion of the earnings are held back for a year, 
come under your notice ? — I have had no experience of 
that kind. 

1590. With regard to the contracts which are made 
with workers in the making-up trades and posted up 
in the factories, can you tell us how they compare 
with similar contracts in England ? — I think they are 
not more onerous. I find that very few firms really 
inflict the penalties prescribed in the contract. 

1591. We have had it in evidence that it is a 
common practice for workers to take work from the 
factories and do it at home. Has that come to your 
notice ? — Yes. It came under my notice once in the 
case of a country hem-stitching factory. I visited the 
place just as work was ceasing, and saw a number of 
girls leaving the factory with what were evidently 
bundles of work under their arms. The firm assured 
me that the girls lived at a distance and were taking 
work away not to be done by themselves but by other 
members of their own families and by other families 
living in the vicinity. When I looked with more 
detail into the point, I noticed that the Act says that 
work given out to a person is to be deemed to be work 
to be done by that person, so that, strictly speaking, 
there was contravention of the law there. 

1592. Have any contraventions of the Particulars 
Clause come under your notice? — Yery few, and those 
have been upon minor matters which have been set 
light immediately. 

1593. Have you had to imdertake any prosecutions 
since you have been here ? — I suggested proceedings 
which were taken by the District Inspector in the case 
of a hem-stitching factory, where there had been 
illegal overtime employment of young persons. They 
should have ceased work at 8 o’clock, but I found 15 
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of them employed after half past 8. Proceedings were 
taken in the cases of the six youngest. 

1594. Have you had any complaints from workers ? 
—Complaints go to the District Inspector from workers 
and others. 

1595. (Mrs. Beane- Streatfeild.) You have heen in 
two different districts during your service here ? — In 
two parts of this district. 

1596. Your experience has heen for some months 
in the first part, and for a few weeks in the second 
part? — Yes. 

1597. You said that the truck contracts here 
compared not unfavourably with those in England. 
Did you see in the factories in England many contracts 
under the Truck Acts P — There would, as a general rule, 
be a large placard at the entrance to the works, but I 
cannot say that I noted the contents of those placards 
with a view of ever making any comparison with those 
elsewhere. 

1598. (Mr. Cohen.) Have you found that meal times 
are properly observed ? — No ; it has come to my notice 


that there is often illegal employment in the meal 
times, especially in the dinner hour. 

1599. Is that with the connivance of the occupier ? 
— No ; I believe it is in most cases without his 
connivance, and in many cases without his consent, 
and in spite of all precautions which he takes to 
prevent it. I think I may say that this illegal employ- 
ment is usually found in conjunction -with the piece- 
work system of wages. I noticed a case, a fortnight 
since, in a big factory where about two-thirds of the 
girls were present in a large i an during the dinner 
hour, and about two-thirds c.i these were doing some 
minor operation, such as clipping ends, preparing work 
and stitching. The machinery was entirely stopped. 
The manager explained that he was doing all in his 
power to prevent this illegal employment, and was only 
then present because of his desire to repress it. He 
told me that last summer he turned all the girls out of 
the factory into a field, but found that they had 
actually taken work into the' field and were doing it 
there. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Cecil E. Shaw, M.A., M.D. (Lecturer on Ophthalmology, Queen's University, Belfast), examined. 


i 1600. (Mr. Cohen.) You are lecturer on ophthal- 

mology at the Queen’s University ? — Yes. 

1601. You hold some hospital appointment ? — I am 
surgeon to the Mater Hospital and assistant surgeon 
to the Ophthalmic Hospital. 

1602. Have you had plenty of opportunities of 

observing the eyes of the workers in the making-up 
trades ? — Yes. I have been for over 20 years in 

practice in Belfast as an ophthalmic surgeon. 

1603. Perhaps you could tell us whether the work 
in the making-up warehouses injuriously affects the 
workers’ eyes ? — The ordinary healthy person, I should 
say, is not affected by it, but if there is any defect 
of the eyes, it will be very much intensified by the use 
of the eyes for near work. 

1604. Does that remark also apply to the workers 
who work at home on fine embroidery and thread 
drawing ? — Yes ; I should say that it would be the 
same tiling. There, however, you have an added factor, 
as the fin e work is done without such a good light. 

1605. Is the net result that a large proportion of 
the population in Belfast has to wear glasses or suffers 
from eye diseases ? — A larger proportion among the 
workers would wear glasses than among those women 
who were not at this work but simply looked after 

1606. But on the whole would you say that the 
work has a seriously damaging effect on the eyesight ? 
—No, I should say not. 

1607. We have had it in evidence, and have found 
by our own observation, that a great many children 
are employed in work like thread-clipping and thread- 
drawing, very often with artificial light, in the workers’ 
homes. Does that injuriously affect the children’s 
eyesight? — If there is the least hereditary tendency 
towards short sight, for instance, the work is bound 
to intensify it. 

1608.. But nothing worse than that ? — No, I should 
say nothing worse than that ; but you must understand 
that when a child comes to the hospital it is by no 
means easy in a few minutes to go into the history 
of the case and make out how much is due to this 
cause and how much to that cause. 

1609. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you keep any 
record of the trades of the workers who come to the 
hospital ? — Yes, we put that down. 

1610. Would any useful statistics be available ? — 
I do not think that you could get any useful statistics. 
I have been looking over the paperd to see if I could 
get any. You would have to know the exact pro- 
portion working at each trade, and then it would be 
those who happened to live in the neighbourhood of 
my hospital who would come to that hospital rather 
than another. 

1611. (Mr. Cohen.) Speaking generally, not only of, 
the making-up trades but of the population in Belfast, 

10679 


would you say that they showed a larger proportion 
of eye disease than is found in other industrial centres ? 
— No, I should -not say so. The modern well- lit factory- 
light, electric light, is, as a rule, I think, a great 
advantage to the workers, except in certain factories 
where they have, as far as I can make out, large single 
arc lights far apart. The workers seem to object 
greatly to those. I fancy that they throw very strong 
shadows. 

1612. But you do not get cases of outworkers 
coming to the hospital and complaining of eye-strain, 
the cause of which is clearly late work at night with 
insufficient light at this fine work ? — They certainly 
come, but they are those who have some defect in their 
sight which is brought out by the work. 

1613. But you do not get it to such an extent as to 
make it obviously one of the characteristic diseases of 
Belfast? — No, not at all. If you take a thousand 
people there will be several dozen who have naturally 
defective eyes. 

1614. The conclusion is that it has no bad effect on 
the person with healthy sight ? — I should say so. 

1615. (Mrs. Deane - Streatfeild.) You have just 
explained to us that out of a certain number of normal 
people a considerable proportion have latent eye 
trouble? — Yes, which will be brought out by such 
work as this. 

1616. So that any occupation which involves eye- 
strain would be bad for a normal population ? — 
Certainly. 

1617. Is there any evidence to show that working 
late at night on fine work by artificial light does not 
cause eye strain ? — It is bound to cause eye strain, but 
eye strain does not necessarily cause eye disease. 

1618. But on the other hand if a considerable pro- 
portion of people have latent eye trouble it will bring 
that out ? — Yes. People find that out themselves. I 
asked a girl at the hospital on Saturday what her work 
was, and she said that she was working at this work. 
I said, “you ought not to do that at all; you should 
either go to service or into a shop.” She was 21, and 
I had seen her several years before and ordered glasses 
for her. She had astigmatism, a defect in the shape of 
the eye. 

1619. (Mr. Cohen.) It is a fact, is it not, that you 
can find quite old women doing fine work who have 
been doing it all them lives without any injury to their 
eyes ? — Yes. 

1620. Would a low condition of health, through 
insufficient nourishment or otherwise, have any effect 
on the eyes ? — Very much so, especially in the case of 
young people and children. 

1621. A person insufficiently fed and at the same 
time doing this fine work would be much more likely 
than another to suffer from defective eyes ? — Yes, 
much more likely. 

E 3 
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1622. Do they have medical examination of the 
school children in Belfast ? — No, there is no medical 
examination in Ireland. We want that. Lately the 
Children’s Aid Society have had an examination at a 
number of schools, The proportion of cases requiring 


attention to the eyes and throat was just about the 
same as you might expect in a large English town. 

1623. Just about the same ? — Yes. 

1624. No more ?— No, I do not think it was any 
more. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. George Ward, examined. 


1625. (Mr. Cohen.) You are the executive sanitary 
officer of the city of Belfast ? — Yes. 

1626. Have you been in your present position some 
time ? — Yes, since lsi)7. Prior to that I was from 
1898 assistant exeeuth e sanitary officer. 

1627. The inspection of the homes of outworkers 
comes under your department, does it not P — Yes. 

1628. The particular sor.t of outworkers in which 
we are concerned are those in the making-up trades. 
Does that matter come under your department P 
— Yes. 

1629. What is the exact nature of the inspection 
which you give to them ? — When the outworkers’ lists 
come to the Public Health Department they are entered 
up in a register and handed over to the woman inspector, 
who looks after that specially. 

1630. And who is under your department? — She 
is one of the female staff in our department. 

1631. A sanitary officer ? — A sanitary officer. She 
holds a sanitary sub-officer’s certificate. She inspects 
the houses and goes round them as quickly as she can 
as the lists come in. She has charge in the meantime 
of the entering up of these lists, putting them in an 
index, indexing them in trades and by the numbers of 
the houses. 

1632. She visits the houses to see if they are in 
a sanitary condition — the drains, and so forth ? — Yes. 
If she noticed a stopped drain or foul watercloset, or 
the tenant drew attention to any particular thing, such 
as a defective roof and the water coming in, she would 
report it in the Complaint Department. We would 
not ask her to take further action. The male inspector 
would go round, examine the place thoroughly, test 
the drains, if necessary, serve a notice, and see that 
the work was done. 

1633. Does she concern herself with the cleanliness 
of the place ?— Yes, that is her duty. 

1634. If it is in a dirty condition what does she 
do ? — She serves a notice giving them one day to clean 
the house. 

1635. Failing that she has power to prohibit the 
outwork going there by serving notice on the employer ? 
— Yes. 

1636. As a rule it is not necessary to do that? — 
Very seldom, but we sometimes get filthy outworkers. 

1637. From your experience or that of your depart- 
ment, how do the houses of outworkers compare with 
those of the general population of the same class ? — 
Very much the same ; and, besides, the houses of out- 
workers are more frequently inspected than any other 
houses, because they are visited by the female inspector 
as well as the male inspector. 

163S. You would not say that the fact that out- 
work is done means that the house is not in such 
a clean condition as others ? — In some cases it is kept 
in a less clean condition. 

1639. But speaking generally ? — Speaking generally, 
no. As a rule I find that outworkers are fairly careful 
and cleanly in their habits. 

1640. When a case of infectious disease is reported 
to you, what steps are taken ? — We serve a notice at 
once upon the employer of the outworker, warning him 
that infectious disease has broken out in this house. 
Then the articles in the house are disinfected, and the 
patient of course is at once removed to the hospital. 

1641. Your experience is confined to Belfast, is it 
not ? — Yes. 

1642. You cannot tell us anything about the country 
districts ? — No, I do not know anything about them. 


1643. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Is measles a notifiable 
disease ?— Notification is voluntary both with regard 
to measles and whooping cough. 

1644. You might have measles in a house and not 
know that it was there ? — Yes, we might, but we 
arrange with the School Attendance Committee that 
when a school attendance officer finds that a child has 
not been at school for a fortnight, he asks what is the 
matter. If his mother says that he has measles, 
mumps, whooping cough, or some other complaint, a 
report is sent down to the medical department, and our 
infectious disease officers go to the house immediately. 

1645. That might be a fortnight after ? — It might 
be a fortnight after the disease occurred. 

1646. Is diphtheria a notifiable disease ? — Yes, it is 
one of the scheduled diseases. 

1647. (Mr. Cohen.) Have you ever known an 
outbreak of infectious disease attributable to work 
received from outworkers ? — No. 

1648. I suppose the factories or warehouses in this 
city also come under your department ? — Yes. 

1649. Are they inspected? — Yes, fairly regularly, 
along -with the other houses, and especially if there are 
any complaints from the factory department. We 
have a special man for that, the factory and workshops 
inspector. 

1650. Do you deal with the ventilation of factories ? 
— We deal with ventilation in tailors’ shops and 
workshops. 

1651. But not in factories ? — Not in factories, 
except on receipt of notice from the factory inspector. 

1652. The outworkers in Belfast do not have to be 
licensed, do they ? — No. Any person may go and get 
outwork if she is recommended by another. 

1653. (Mr. Deane-Streatfeild.) Does the class of 
house in which these outworkers live vary very much ? 
— Yes. 

1654. The value of the house too? — Yes. You 
would find outworkers in houses from half-a-crown a 
week up to 30 1. a year. The better class of outworker 
simply takes in work for the purpose of supplementing 
income. We find them in very respectable localities. 

1655. What is the rent of those of the lowest class ? 
— From half-a-crown to 3s. 6 d. a week. People are 
very cheaply and well housed in Belfast. . 

1656. Does that mean half-a-crown for the whole 
house ? — Yes. 

1657. How many rooms would there be ? — In a 
half-a-crown house there are a kitchen and two upstair 
rooms. In a 3s. 6d. house they would have a kitchen, 
a small room off the kitchen and two rooms upstairs. 

1658. (Mr. Cohen.) And do two families -live in one 
house ? — There might be. Double tenancies are 
objectionable, but there is no law for their abolition. 

1659. What is the disadvantage of a double 
tenancy ? — The disadvantage is that the upstairs 
tenant has, in the majority of cases, to come down 
through the lower tenant’s apartments to get to the 
sanitary conveniences. If the upstairs tenant cannot 
get down through the lower apartments by reason of 
the downstairs tenant working away from home, it 
renders the house rather insanitary. 

1660. Have you any statistics of what is generally 
called overcrowding relating to Belfast ? — Yes. 

1661. Can you say the number of families living in 
one room? — I believe that is given in Dr. Bailie’s 
annual report. We find very little overcrowding. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned for a short time. 
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Mrs, G. (Outworker), examined. 


1G62. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do you do 
generally F — Hand-knotting. 

1663. It is all thread drawn for you, is it not? 
"Yes 

1664. You do the fancy stitching ? — Yes. ( The 
witness produced some work.) 

1665. Now what of this did you do ?— I did that. 

{ Phis is before it is done. 

1666. You call this thread drawing ? — Yes, 

1667. What do you call that ? — That is hand- 
knotting. 

1668. Do you get your work from the factory or 
from the person who does the thread-drawing ? — We 
get it from the factory. 

1669. You do the hand- knotting and fancy stitching 
and take it back to the factory ? — Yes. 

1670. How long have you been doing this sort of 
work ? — 15 years. 

1671. What is this ; is it a table cloth ? — I think 
it is an evening teacloth. 

1672. How long would it take you to do ? — It would 
take- about 1£ hours. 

1673. How is that paid ? — Is. 4d. a dozen. I have 
to clip these corners. 

1674. And those? — Yes. 

1675. Do you do the stitching in between here ? — 
No, that is done with a machine. 

1676. Are you able to sit constantly at your work ? 
— No. I have my housework. 

1677. Is your husband in work ? — Yes. 

1678. You have children perhaps ? — I have one. 

1679. Is she able to help you ? — No. 

1680. You just work yourself only ? — Yes. 

1681. When do you begin in the day ? — I do a bit 
in the mornings when my husband goes out between 
half-past six and half -past seven. Then I start again 
about 11, leaving off at dinner time again. 

1682. The afternoon and evening is the busiest 
time — the time you sit most? — Yes. 

1683. What time do you finish generally? — 
About 10. 

1684. Bedtime ? — Yes. 

1685. Do you know before you begin what the 
price is going to be ? — Certainly ; it is in the book. 

1686. Have you the book here ? — Yes. There are 
both my books ( handing them in). 

1687. Do they always write down the price in this 
book ? — Yes, every time I go. 

1688. What does all this mean, do you know ? Is 
that number to show what the work is ? — That is the 
day you get it out. That is the price. 

1689. 5 U. ?— ' Yes. 

1690. lid. ? — That is for 2 dozen. 

1691. You had 6 b d. for the next lot ; the next lot 
Gd. ; the next lot was Is. That comes to 2s. Hid. ? — 
That was for a week . 

1692. The week before was 3s. 4 £d. ? — Yes. 

1693. Is it always the same kind of work ? — Yes. 

1694. Here is a note : “ One sample dozen not 
“ marked. I will mark it next week.” When they 
say it is hurried, does it mean that they want it back 
the same day ? — No, not the same day, but as soon as 
you can get it in. 

1695. How long will it take you to do the whole 
dozen of these ? — It will take about 10 hours, sitting 
at it. 

1696. Sitting at it, because it is hurried ? — Yes. 

1697. You do not depend on this, do you ? — No ; I 
could not keep myself with it. 

1698. Is this about what you get every week — from 
2s. to 3s. a week ? — Yes. 

1699. 4s. lOd. one week ? — That was a big week. 

1700. Does that mean that you sat a good deal at 
it that week ? — Yes. 

1701. That is from (Firm 1) ? — Yes. I have also 
worked for (Firm 2). 

1702. Do they pay the same rates ? — No, their 
work is not so well paid as (Firm l’s). 

1703. How can you tell that it is not so well paid ? 
— Because I know the time it takes for the one and 
for the other. 


1704 It takes longer to earn Is. from the one than 
from the other ? — Yes. 

1705. That is how you judge ? — Yes. 

1706. You have to pay for the thread in both cases ? 
— No, not for (Firm l’s) work. You have to buy a 
special kind of thread for (Firm 2). 

1707. I see samples put down? — Yes. 

1708. You earned 4 d. on that, that was 2s. 8 d. 
that week ; and then 3s. Are you considered to be 
a good average worker ? — Yes. 

1709. What is the reason why one firm pays less 
than the other, do you think ? — I know very well that 
(Firm 1) pays a good bit better than (Firm 2). Some 
of (Firm 2’s) work are only 3d. a dozen, and it takes 
a full 20 minutes to do one. 

1710. A single one ? — Yes. 

1711. What articles? — Small d’oyleys. You have 
more to top-sew for (Firm 2). 

1712. Do you top-sew the corners? — Yes, not for 
(Firm 1), but for (Firm 2). 

1713. What makes it harder in the case of (Firm 2) 
is that there is more to do on it ? — Yes, and the thread 
to buy. 

1714. Why do you have a special thread ? — I do not 
know. 

1715. Do you buy it at (Firm 2) or in the shops ? — 

I buy it in the shops. 

1716. A certain kind ? — Yes, cotton. 

1717. Have you ever had anything stopped for 
making a mistake ? — Never in my life. 

1718. Do you have anyone to help you at all ? — No, 

I have no one to help me. 

1719. What is the rent you pay ? — 4s. 

1720. Do you find that the work makes your eyes 
ache ? — It makes my eyes that bad I can hardly see 
at all. 

1721. You put it down to the work ? — Fes. 

1722. Did you always have rather sore eyes ? — 
Never in my life. It is since I started the work. 

1723. That was 15 years ago ? — Yes. 

1724. You have to work by candle light, I suppose, 
or gaslight ? — Gaslight. 

1725. Have you ever been dependent on this work ? 
— No, never. 

1726. Do you know anybody who is ? — I cannot 
say I do. 

1727. Could anybody live by it, do you think? 
— I do not know how they would. I know I 
could not. 

1728. Have you ever worked inside ? — Ye3. 

1729. At the same thing ? — Yes ; I was three years 
in (Firm l’s) factory. 

1730. Do you get the same rates inside as outside ? 
— They get hd. and Id. a dozen more inside than out. 

1731. For the same sort of work ? — Yes. As to 
that work they would give Is. 5 d. a dozen for it inside, 
and only Is. 4<Z. to the outside workers. 

1732. (Mr. Cohen.) Would they do that work inside ? 
— Yes. 

1733. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you know any- 
body working inside now at this ? — Yes, I know a good 
lot, but they would not say a word. 

1734. Do you take the work back yourself ? — Yes. 

1735. (Mr. Cohen.) Can you get as much as you 
want of it ? — Sometimes it is slack, and you would not 
get a bit for two or three months, and then you would 
get more than you could do. 

1736. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is there any time of 
the year when there is more push tlian at another 
time ? — Certainly. 

1737. What is the best time? — A few months 
before Christmas it is awfully busy. 

1738. Plenty of work ? — Yes, and no difference in 
the price. 

1739. What is the slack time ? — After Christmas 
for a month or so. It will be slack soon now. 

1740. Do you think that they can always get as 
many workers as they want ? — They can get plenty of 
workers inside. 

E 4 
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1741. But I mean outworkers. Do you think that country ?— I think they pay much the same in the 
they can get as many working out as they want? — country. 

Plenty ; and they say to you if you do not take it they 1744. Do you always’ do the same stitch, or do you 
will send it to the country. do different sorts ? — Different sorts. 

1742. Do they say that they will send it to the 1745. Does it make any difference what the material 

countiy ?— Yes. Many a time they have said that is made of ?— It makes no difference at all. 

to me - 1746. Does it not make it harder if it is not pure 

1743. Do you thmlc that they would pay less in the linen ? — No, not after it is thread-drawn. 

The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. H. (Outworker), examined. 


1747. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Have you brought 
some work to show us ? — Yes. 

1748. What do you do — clipping? — Yes. ( The 
witness produced some work.) 

1749. Have you ever done thread-drawing ? — No, 
I have never done thread- drawing. 

1750. Have you ever done sprigging ? — No, nothing 
but clipping. I have done machine-stitching, but not 
for a long while. 

1751. How long have you been at this work ? — At 

least two years. I have been working for . I 

did some work for before that. 

1752. You have to cut all these threads, front and 
back ? — Yes. 

1753. Sometimes there is paper to pull out ? — Yes, 
a lot of paper. All this is stuffed full of paper, and 
you can guess the state of the house when you get the 
paper all pulled out. 

1754. How much would they pay you for this ? — 
You can see by my book. Here is my account ( pro- 
ducing a booh). This tells you the price of the work 
and the number of dozens that you get. 

1755. “ 15-1 dozen tea at l!,d. per dozen.” Do you 
get more than a gross of these at once ? — 15-i dozen. 

1756. Prom one factory? — Yes; you get it in a 
bag. 

1757. Is this the ticket for this work ? — For all the 
work that I have. There are different patterns. I 
brought two here, but I have five or six. They are 
much the same — all four comers to be done. 

1758. Are they all included in the 15i dozen? — 
Yes ; they are all lid. a dozen. This is harder, 
because the little threads between the dots have all to 
be clipped off on both sides. 

1759. How long would it take you to do a dozen of 
them? — When we are hurrying up we never think 
how long. I just tried how long it would take, and it 
took me a quarter of an hour to do one to-day — all 
but one minute. 

1760. Then it will take you about three hours to 
do a dozen ? — Yes ; that would be not idling one half 
moment. You could not always sit so constant at it 
as I did to-day. 

1761. (Mr. Cohen.) Had you anyone helping you ? 
—I have a young boy to help me, but no one helped 
me to do that one. The boy also carries the work, 
and when he carries that work for lid. a dozen up six 

flights of stairs and down again, and from 

Road to where I live, it is a long way for a young boy. 
He helps me after school hours to do the work. 

1762. (Mrs. Deane - Streatfeild.) Have you any 
children ? — Yes. 

1763. Do they help you with the clipping? — The 
two eldest do, one 11 and one 9. 

1764. You do one of these in a quarter of an hour, 
and you get lid. a dozen for them ?— Yes. They used 
to pay us 2d. a dozen, but they have pulled it down. 

1765. Since when ? — It is not very long since we 
got 2d. a dozen for ones much the same as those, and 
we always got 2d. a dozen for four-cornered ones. 
Then we get sideboard covers with a flower in the 
corner like this. You get 1 £d. a dozen for those. 
They are much easier than four comers of this. 

1766. Since when have they pulled them down in 
price ? — Just when they take the notion. 


1767. For a year ? — No, just when they take the 
notion. Last week I got some work much the same as 
those, and they gave me 2d. a dozen. 

1768. This week they might give lid. — Yes. If I 
had had time to go round to the place and point it 
out, I would have told the boy who gives the work out 
that he gave me 2d. before for that work, and why was 
he giving me lid. this time. I did go once. 

1769. Did they alter the price ? — Yes. 

1770. You have this book, and you know before- 
hand what the price is ? — We have only known that 
since the new year. 

1771. It is a new thing ? — Yes, a new thing to give 
us the ticket. We never knew what we should have 
for the work until the new year. Now we have the 
ticket with the number of the work and the price. 
Before that the work was never marked in our book, 
but in their own book, and when we took the work in 
they would mark it, and not till then would we know 
what we were to get for it. 

1772. “ 2s., Is. 10d., and Is. Id.,” I see ? — That is 
what the boy and I made weekly. I have made fairly 
good weeks, but if I did, I was up, to 1 o’clock in the 
mornings. 

1773. Is your boy quick at it ? — Fairly quick. 

1774. When does he start— after school? — Yes, and 
before he goes out. I call him at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and sometimes in the summer before that, 
and we would have three dozen done by 8 o’clock, 
when I have to get my husband’s breakfast. 

1775. In the evening the boy, when he gets back 
from school, will help you ? — Yes. The other boy, a 
younger one, I put to bed in the winter time about 
7 o clock at night, and in the summer time they 
stay up till about 9 at night. The younger one helps 
me. 

1776. How old is he ? — Nine. So really three of 
us were working to earn those pays. 

1777. Does the 11-year old boy sit up with you ? — 
Yes. 

1778. You earned 6s. one week ? — Yes. 

1779. You worked hard that week ? — I did, indeed. 

I have worked on bed-spreads ; they are flowered all 
round, and have a great big centre flower. You see 
what I got for them — Is. for 12— Id. apiece. I did 
that on both sides. It is hard to earn a penny at 
that. 

1780. Do you go for the money yourself ? — I send 
the boy unless there is anything that I want to see 
about. 

1781. The boy carries these spreads ? — Yes. I 
would not be able to speak when I had got up six 
flights of stall's round and round. 

1782. Does he take the work in every day ? — No. 
They do not give it out now every day. The}' give it 
out on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

1783. And do you take it back when it is done? 
— Yes, and sometimes I have to rise early to get it 
done. 

1784. Have you ever worked for any other firm ?— 

Only for . 

1785. What was the pay then ? — Much the same. 

1786. Much the same as the firm for which you 
work at present ? — Yes. 

1787. What does your husband earn? — From 11. 
to 30s. a week. He works for himself. 
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1788. Have you ever been fined ? — Not yet. 

1789. Do they have girls inside the factory doing 


the clipping ?— Yes, little girls. 

1790. Above school age ? — Over fourteen. 

1791. How much do they pay them ? — I think they 
pay them more than they pay the outside workers. 


1792. But you do not know of your own know- 
ledge ? — I do not know. I heard the boys saying that 
they pay them better than outside workers. 

1793. Is it a different kind of work ? — No. They 
just get the run of the work. There is no favour 
shown in the factory as far as I can see. 


The witness withdrew. 


Miss I. (Outworker), examined. 

1818. Do you have to get the rather coarser work ? 


1794. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Have you brought 
us some of your work ? — Yes. 

1795. Do you do it yourself? — My niece does it, 
and I help her. She is not able to come. I could not 
help her at this ; it is too difficult. 

1796. This is fine work? — Very fine and very 
tedious. That has all to be cut. This is a finished 
one. (The witness produced some worle.) 

1797. What is this called?— Lace clipping. 

1798. And your niece does the clipping? — Yes; 
these are very difficult to do. She takes a long time 
to do a dozen of those at lid. a dozen. You see the 
way it is fastened into the cloth. 

1799. (Mr. Cohen.) You have to bring out this? — 
You bring out the lining. 

1800. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) That lining is 
stitched in there. Do you have to cut the stitches ? 
— Yes. 

1801. Without cutting the actual work ?— If you 
do that you are fined. I could not see to do it. I 
can help my niece at plainer work. 

1802. Does she do nothing else but lace clipping ? 
—No. 

1803-4. Whom does she work for ? — Mr. , 

and he is the best paying gentleman of the lot. She 
has been working nine years. 

1805. How long does it take her to do one 
handkerchief ? — She said she could do a dozen in an 
horn - , I think. 

1806. How much are they a dozen ? — lid. ; and 
then she has other things better paid than that — 2d. a 
dozen. She can do two dozen of those in the hour. 

1807. She can earn 4d. an hour sometimes ? — 
Sometimes 4d. an hour and sometimes 3d. 

1808. Has she ever worked for any other firm ? — 

She did try , but she could make nothing 

at their work. 

1809. Was the pay worse? — It was dreadful. 

1810. Was it the same class of work? — What 

Mr. gives 2d. a dozen for they only give Id. for, 

and what Mr. gives Id. for, the other firm give id. 

1811. How long is it since she was working for the 
other firm ? — A good while ; she had to drop it. 

1812. Did you ask her to drop it ? — I could not let 
it be done for id. a dozen. 

1813. Who takes the work back to the factory ? — 
I do. She is not strong. 

1814. When does she start in the morning ? — 
9 o’clock or 10, according to how she feels. I let her 
lie as long as she can. 

1815. How long does she go on working ?— Till 
one or two at night, and sometimes after, if it is 
hurried work. 

1816. But usually ? — About 12 is the usual time. 

1817. You do some work ? — Yes, but I could not 
do this without cutting it. 


— Yes. 

1819. What you and she make all goes into one 

fund ? — Yes. I do a bit of top-sewing for . When 

I could get the work I could make half a crown or 
2s., or sometimes more. 

1820. You can make half a crown a week on top- 
sewing ? — Yes. 

1821. Can you always get it if you want it ? — No, 

I have got none since before Christmas. 

1822. Why is that? — It is slack, and they have 
four or five inside workers, and will not give it out. 

1823. Is it paid the same inside as outside ? — Just 
the same. 

1824. How is the top-sewing paid? — Ad. per 
dozen if the comers are turned in. Sometimes we 
get them without turning in. The machines are 
supposed to turn the comers in. The Jd. ones 
have the comers out. We have to crease them well. 

1825. There are not many people who do the lace 
clipping ? — I do not know many people. 

1826. Just you and your niece live together? — Yes 
I have 5s. pension now. 

1827. Old age pension ? — Yes. 

1828. Otherwise do you depend on this work ? — 
That is all we have to live on. 

1829. What is your rent ? — 3s. 9d. a week. 

1830. Then it is very important for you to get the 
work ? — It is very important to get the work, but we 
have had none since before Christmas. The work my 
niece has now in hand, she has because the girl said it 
was not wanted in a hurry. It is very difficult. They 
paid her in advance. Occasionally they do pay in 
advance when the work is slack. The young girl 

at is very kind. The average wages now come 

to between 5s. or 6s. a week for the two of us. 

1831. Can your niece make as much as 7s. a week 
sometimes ? — That is the utmost. 

1832. That is by her own work ? — Yes, if she is 
throng with work. 

1833. Are there no indoor workers who do this 
kind of work ? — I do not think they have any indoors, 
but I think the girls take it home in the evening. 

1834. (Mr. Cohen.) Those working at other things 
inside take it home in the evening ? — The girls who 
are engaged by the week can take it home. 

1835. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Are they engaged 
as stitchers ? — I do not know, but I know that the 
forewoman who gives this work out and her mother 
can make plenty after hours. They take it home and 
do it, and they have them set pay. If we could get 
constant work my niece and I could make about 10s. 
a week, but the work is very uncertain. 

1836. Do you think it is difficult for firms to get 
workers ? — It is not. I think they can get plenty, but 
if they will not pay the workers properly they will not 
get them. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned for a short time. 


Mrs. J. (Outworker), examined. 


1837 (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What is it that you 
do ? — Thread-clipping. ( Witness produced some work.) 

1838. This is scalloping ? — This is scalloping ; it 
is different from nickelling. 

1839. Do you do nothing else but scalloping ? — 
Thread-clipping. 

1840. Would you do that on the same piece? — 
They both have to be done together. 


1841. I imagine that this is a night-gown bag ? — 
Yes. 

1842. What they call nickelling would be the 
scalloping out, after this is button-holed ? — Yes ; I 
make it ready for the machinist. I cut this myself 
and shape that point. 

1843. Is it square when you get it? — Yes. 

1844. It is just about a yard of material when you 
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get it?— I suppose it would not be more. Then I 
have to fold this up exactly to get my pinning. For 
every second scallop I have to put a pin. 

1845. I want to know just what you have to do. 
(The witness did some of the work.) Do you spend 
your whole time doing that? — Yes. I thread-cut first. 
I must have the two the same. 

1846. You have to do it double ? — Yes. 

1847. (Mr. Cohen.) They have to be sewn after- 
wards. Who does that ? — The girls inside. 

1848. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How long would it 
take you to do what has to be done on this ? — Say 
almost half-an-hour pinning a dozen. 

1849. You pin them first? — Yes, and three- 
quarters of an hour for scalloping. 

1850. An hour and a quarter altogether ? — Yes ; 
these are small. You get larger ones. 

1851. It is an hour and a quarter for scalloping 
and pinning the dozen ? — Yes. That was not losing a 
minute. 

1852. How much do you get a dozen? — 2d. a 
dozen. You could not go on doing that at that rate. 
It is about 1 id. an hour. 

1853. Do you earn about 1 id. an hour working at 
it constantly ? — It would be about that. 

1854. Would it not be lJcZ. ? — Not, it would not 
be that. I thread-clip at \d. a dozen. 

1855. I am not dealing with clipping yet, but 
scalloping. It is between 1 \d. and lid. an hour?— 
Yes. 

1856. Is it all the same pay, or is some better 
paid ? — I have linen bags as well. 

1857. How much do they pay you for the linen 
bags?— Just the same. They are twice the size of 
this. I have none, of them in the house just now, or 
I would have brought some. 

1858. Do they take the same time to do, or longer ? 
— Longer. 

1859. So that it is rather worse pay ? — There is no 
edging to catch. I have to take them up in my hand 
and go round pimiing. It takes about an hour pinning, 
because they are longer. I have to take them in my 
hand. The cosy covers are only lid. a dozen. They 
are scalloped right round. 

1860. How long would it take you to do a dozen ? — 

I could do a dozen of them in the horn - , because I have 
not to pin them right round. They are better. For 
thread clipping I get a farthing a dozen. It would take 
me an hour to do a dozen. That is for dressing comb 

1861. The comb bag is a farthing a dozen ? — Yes 
and id. 

1862. How long do you take to do a dozen of 
them ? — I could not do more than a dozen in the hour. 

I might manage to with the wee girl helping me. 

1863. .How old is your little girl?— Just 10 years 
old. 

1864. Is she the only child you have ? — I have five 
children. 

1865. Is she the eldest ?— She is the eldest. 

1866. She helps you?— Yes; the father is not in 
health. That is why I have to keep working at it. 

1867. Does your husband earn anything? — Not- 
these late years. There is help with the rent and I 
like to do something, so it is not all charity. 

1868. You mean that as they are helping you, you 
want to make them feel that you are doing what you 
can, so that it is not only charity ?— Yes. I would not 


[Continued. 


work on it if I did not get any other assistance, 
because I could not live on it. I have my book with 
my pay here. 

1869. May I look at your book ? — Here it is. 

1870. Apart from your help, whatever you get is 
earned by you and your little girl ? — Yes. 

1871. You support your family. You have no son 
earning ?— She is the oldest. As long as I can manage 
the rent it is all right. 

1872. What is your rent ? — 3s. 6d. a week. I am 
six years in the house. Sometimes I only earn Is. lOd. 
It is not worth lifting my money, so I let it lie over to 
another week. 

1873. (Mr. Colien.) You take it when you like ? 

Yes. 

1874. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) This book has 
“Hemstitch,” “size,” “dozen” on it. Has that 
anything to do with your work ? — This is the number 
of the size. A dozen and ten of the very lone 
ones, 3 %d. 

1875. Two dozen at 2-icZ., and one dozen at 21 d. ? 

Yes. 

1876. Are these all to be clipped?— No, that is 
traced scalloping. 

1877. Why was that such a small week. What 
time did you begin in the morning at it ? — I took my 
time last week. My head was too bad; I could not 
go on. 

1878. Does your little girl sit up with you ?— She 
sits up till two in the morning. 

1879. Is she at school in the daytime ?— They 
allow me to keep her at home when I need her help. 
The master gives her a lesson at night to help her on. 

1880. Does she do nothing but the clipping?— 
J ust the clipping. . 

1881. Does she do any scalloping ? — She can do a 
little at it, but not very well. 

1882. Is she a bright child? — Yes. She is here 
now, nursing the baby till I come out. 

1883. We can see her presently ? — Yes. 

1884. You made 5s. 3 id. in one week?— Yes. 
Here is a smaller pay, and I did not lift it. That 
was for nearly a month. I ran it up, and it helped 
me when I got it out at last. 

1885. How old is your youngest child ? — He is only 
a baby. 

1886. Have you always worked at this ? — I have not 
worked constant at the work. 

1887. Have you ever worked inside the factory ?— 
Never. 

1888. Have you ever done any other white work ?— 
No ; the pay is bad. 

1889. Have you not tried some other place ?— I 
think they are all the same. They say whom I work 
ror is the best. If it is worse at any other place I do 
not know how they get on. 

1890. Have you ever been fined ?— Once. 

1891. (Mr. Cohen.) What did they do ?— They kept 
some of the pay. 

, P e “ ne - Streatfeild.) Was that for the 

stuff r — They said it was the value of the work. 

1893. Was it embroidered ? — Just as you see it. 

If you happen to clip a wee hole, as happens when the 
wee girl is clipping, they charge you Id. or 2d. for 
darning, and then you have nothing left for clipping 
your dozen. 

1894. Is your little girl here ?— Yes. 

1895. We should like to see her? — I will tell her. 


Daughter of the previous witness examined. 


1896. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How old are you ? 
— I am . 

loo 7 ' Tou lielp motIier wi th the clipping ?— Yes. 

1898. Are you getting quite sharp and bright at 
it ? — Yes. 

1899. How long have you been doing it?— Some 
time now. 

lom' P at sch ° o1 do y° u S° to ? school. 

1901. Have you always been there? — Yes. 

1902. What standard are you in ?— The second. 


1903. When do yon do the clipping — in the 
evening ?— Just when mother starts I start. 

1904. Yon finish when she finishes ?— Sometimes. 

1905. Which does it the faster — you or she ? 

. ( Mrs - J -) 1 believe she could beat me at it. She 
is smart. 

(Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you work hard ?— Yes. 
Here is the mark of the scissors. 

1906. Do your eyes get sore ?— At times my head 
gets sore if I sit constant. 
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1907. Do you help with the turns in the house? (Mrs. J.) She is never out, and that is why I 

Yes. brought her out this evening — to get the air this cold 

1908. Are you ever out to play ? night. On Sundays she may get a wee walk out. 

The witnesses withdrew. 


Miss K. (Outworker), examined. 


1909. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) What do you do 
generally ? — Hand embroidery. 

° 1910. Have you been a long while at that ? — Ever 
since I was a child — do not ask me how long ; since I 
was very small. (The witness produced some work). 

1911. This is beautiful work ? — This is what I was 
working at, and I brought it in my hand with me. 

1912. What is this ? — That is the collar of a blouse, 
and these are the cuffs of it. You see how that is put 
there. There is a buttonhole round there. That is 
made afterwards. I have nothing to do with that. I 
just do the sewing. 

1913. You do the embroidery? — Yes, the sham- 
rocks. 

1914. Do you do the dots? — Yes, the wee dots. 

I have half -a -crown for doing all that. 

1915. It is an elaborate pattern ?— Two collars and 
four cuffs. 

1916. That is the trimming then for two blouses ? 
— Yes, for two blouses. 

1917. How long would it take you to do that, do 
you think ? — It took me two hours and a half to do 
that wee bit, and that bit last night, and then the 
buttons are done after that again, and these wee dots. 

1918. You have not done them yet ? — No, I have 
not done them yet. I get half-a-crown for all. It 
would take two hours and a half for that bit. 

1919. How long will it take you to do the whole of 
it. Would it be five hours for one collar? — It would 
take about two hours to do this. 

1920. Say six hours for one collar, twelve for two, 
and another six hours for the four cuffs ? — It would 
indeed take that. 

1921. That is about 18 hours. Do you sit constant 
at it? — Not now. I did years back. My daughter 
got married and she has a baby, and I have to mind it. 

° 1922. Is your husband living ? — No, my husband is 
dead. 

1923. Do you depend on this ? — I do a bit. 

1924. You live with your daughter? — Yes, she 
lives in the house with me. 

1925. Do you share the rent ? — They pay the rent 
sometimes, and then I have to work to bring money 
in, and do the best I can. I could earn more money 
when I was sewing constant. 

1926. Whom is this for ? — This is for . 

1927. Do you always have the same kind of work ? 
— No. I have two handkerchiefs here. They are not 
my own ; they are a friend’s that I had in. It is 6 d. a 
dozen for doing that (work produced). It is Is. 2d. for 
doing a dozen of them, just at one comer. 

1928. How long do you think this would take? 
Could you do two in an hour ? — There is a good deal 
of work in that. 

1929. Shall we say an hour and a half ? — It would 
take that to do it, I am sure. It is for that 
handkerchief. 

1930. An hour and a half for one. Did you say 
that this is Is. 2d. a dozen?— It would be about Id. a 
handkerchief, and 2d. over. 

1931. (Mr. Cohen.) Is that all you could make out 
of that? — Yes. A woman across the road is doing 


this (producing some work). This is \d. a handkerchief 
for doing all that. 

1932. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) How long would she 
take, half an hour at the least, I suppose ? — She would 
indeed. 

1933. Have you ever worked for any other firm ? — 

Yes, I wrought for . 

1934. The same class of work? — No, it was initial 
letters I wrought. 

1935. How was that paid? Was it the same? — 
No. Sometimes I used to make 2d. an horn- doing the 
initials. 

1936. And even 3d. ? — And even 3d. It was well 

paid — a wee letter, 6d. or 4d. the dozen. But that is 
away about four years ago since I worked at . 

1937. You have no book for this ? — No. I had a 

book when I worked for . 

1938. But for this you have no record of how much 
you make in a week ? — No, indeed I have not. 

1939. Can you remember how much you made last 
week ? — I was not sewing last week. The week before 
that I had half-a-crown’s worth, and the week before 
that I had half-a-crown’s worth. I had a blouse at Is. 
and two blouses at 9d. a piece, with wee embroideries 
on them like that. 

1940. This is a very much better class of work than 
that? — Yes. 

1941. You do not do that ? — I can do any sort of 
work, but I only do the initials. I thought it better to 
show that. I always did fine work. 

1942. Has there been any alteration in the work in 
recent years ? Is it the same price ? — Not the same 
price as it used to be. 

1943. Is it lower ? — Yes. The work is not nearly 
as well paid now. It is not the same class of work. 

1944. (Mr. Cohen.) Not such good work ? — No, it 
is not indeed, and it is not nearly as well paid. 

1945. Can you always get work when you want it ? 
—Yes. 

1946. Have you ever seen any of this work done by 
machine ? — Yes, I have indeed. 

1947. Is it very good ? — It does not stand near as 
well. 

1948. Can they not wash it ? — It would not wash 
the same. No work stands like the hand sewn, no 
matter where it is. 

1949. They do just the same patterns with the 
machine? — Yes. 

1950. Do you know before you begin what the 
price will be ? — Yes ; we are told what we will be given 
for sewing the things. 

1951. They do not wait till you take it in ? — No. 

1952. Does the price vary ? — If it is not well done, 
you have to look out. 

1953. Have you ever had any money stopped off for 
mistakes ? — No, I never have, but I have seen people 
many a time who have. 

1954. Do you suffer from your eyes at all ? — Yes, 
I have had sore eyes lately. I was very bad. 

1955. Do you wear glasses ? — I do, indeed. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. L. (Outworker), examined. 


1956. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) What do you gene- 
rally do ? — Thread-clipping. I have not been doing 
any lately. 

1957. Have you never done anything except thread- 
clipping ? — Yes ; I gave up clipping, and started house- 
cleaning — charing. 

1958. Do you find that that pays better than the 
thread-clipping ? — Oh, -yes. 


1959. When did you stop thread-clipping? — Just 
about 12 months, ago. 

1960. How long did you do the thread- clipping ?— 
About 18 months. 

1961. What firm did you work for ? — For . 

1962. Only for that firm— no one else ? — No one 

1963. What were you able to make an hour' at 
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that ? — Sometimes I might have made Id., some- 
times § d. Sometimes it took me two hours to make Id. 
When I did a bed-valance 30 yards long, it was seven 
hours, and if it was 50 yards long eight hours. I got 
4d. for the 50 yard one and 3d. for the 30 yard one. 

1964. Why did you take to thread-clipping ?— My 
husband was delicate. He died a week ago. 

1.965. I am sorry to hear that. Have you any 
children ? — Three. 

1966. How old is the eldest one ? — Six years old. 
The youngest is 18 months. 

1967. They are not able to help you, of course P — 
No, they are too young. 

1968. You do charing ? — Yes. 

1969. Have you had out-relief ? — Not so far. 

1970. When you did thread- clipping was your 
husband able to work P — No, not constantly. 

1971. So that you rather depended on it? — A good 
deal. 

1972. Were you able to sit constant at it ? — To all 
hours at night. My sight almost gave out and my 
constitution got run down and I had to give it up. 

The witnes 


[ Continued . 


1873. Did you have to go to see about your eyes ? 
— I did not trouble about them, but I gave the work 
up. I found them getting stronger afterwards. 

1974. Have you a sister living with you or mother- 
in-law ? — No, no one but the three children. 

1975. What is your rent?— -It was 2s. 6 d., but it is 
reduced now to 2s. a week. 

1976. Have you always been in the same house ?— 
For the past five years. 

1977. You have paid your rent regularly ? — Yes. 

1978. It will be of no use your taking to thread- 
clipping .now ?— No, I would never do it again. 

1979. What do you make at charing ?— When you 
go to a lady’s house to work for a day they give you 
2s. a day or 2s. 6<L, if they do not give you your food. 

1980. That is a great deal more than you make at 
thread-clipping ?— Sometimes you would not earn 
ws. 6d. in the week. I have earned from Is. 8 cl. up to 
4s. or 5s., but some weeks only Is. 8 d., Is. 10d., 2s., or 
2s. 6 d. If it went over 5s. it was because I had help 
and somebody else had to have half. 

1981. Could you always get as much as you 
wanted ?-— Sometimes. 

withdrew. 


Miss M. (Factory Worker), examined. 


1982. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) What do you do ? — 
Hemstitching lace handkerchiefs. 

1983. That is skilled work ? — Sewing the lace round 
the edge of a handkerchief, instead of the handkerchief 
being hemmed. 

1984. Do you do it by hand?— No, by the machine. 
It used to be 2id. a dozen for ladies’ size handkerchiefs 
all round, but some time ago they took id. a dozen off 
the plain work. We still get 2 id. for the embroidered 
work. 

1985. What is the firm ? — It is * 

1986. The work that you do is exactly the same for 
both kinds of handkerchief ? — Yes. 

1987. Whether it is embroidered inside or not 
makes no difference ?— No difference ; it is the same 
work. 

1988. But the price is different ?— Yes. 

1989. (Mr. Cohen.) Is it more difficult to do if it is 
embroidered ? — No, we would rather have it. 

1990. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) You get 2§d. if there 

is embroidery in the middle, but if there is none you 
get 2d. P— Yes. J 

1991. The same lace and the same stuff? — Yes, and 
the same size of work. If embroidery is on, it sells 
better and they get a better price, and that is why they 
give us 2 id. ; but until lately it was all 2id. We used 
to sew the lace on about that much from the edge, and 
that allowed a margin. Some classes of work we must 
sew exactly on the edge of the cloth, but we only get 
2d. a dozen for that. They used to pay id. a dozen for 
paring this cloth off. 

1992. What they call lace-clipping ?— Yes. Now 
we have to sew on the very edge of the cloth and we 
only get 2d. They have not to pay for the clipping, so 
that means a penny a dozen off. 

1993. I quite understand you. Do you do all that 
with the machine ?— Yes. 

1994. It is a power machine ? — Yes, steam. 

1995. Do you pay for the power ?— No. 

1996. No charge for the steam?— No, just the 
thread. U. a cop we pay. Generally you have about 
Is. a week off for thread. Some who are quicker at the 
work, and can do more, would use more thread. 

1997. (Mr. Cohen.) How many dozen can you do in 
a day or a week ?— It all depends on the class of work 
you get. You would not always get the plain lace edge, 
oometimes it would be fancy, going in and out, and 
sometimes there would be insertion on it. That would 

ake longer, of course. On an average you can earn 
about 10s. a week. 

S°' V many ll0urs a day ?— Nine hours a day. 

oooo ?°r; ;n:vny on Saturda y ?— on Saturday. 

. ;? 00 . t ! s ^ at ^eluding, or excluding, the dinner 
hour?— Nine hours’ work. 


2001. 50 hom - s a week ? — Five in the morning and 
four in the afternoon, 

2002. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Is any of the work 
which you do done by outworkers ?— No. Veiy few 
people who work outside have a hemstitch machine. 
They are much more expensive than plain machines. 

2003. (Mr. Cohen.) Lace attaching by hand is done 
occasionally outside, is it not? — Yes. 

2004. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Has there been any 
alteration in the prices recently, besides what you have 
told us ? — No, I do not think so. 

2005. Do you do hemstitching as well ?— Yes ; that 
is hemstitching. 

2006. You have been speaking to us of lace- 
attaching ? — That is called hemstitching. 

2007. But it is not the same ?— It is done on a 
hemstitch machine. 

2008. Hemstitchers do it ? — Sometimes we do the 
actual hems, but we always have a lace or fancy pattern 
in the comer. 

2009. It is always rather elaborate ?— Yes. Very 
seldom do we do any plain work. 

2010. Can you remember for how long you were a 
learner ? — I could not say. The first week that I went 
on to the lace work I had 9s. I had been at the plain 
work before. 

2011. The plain work is plain hemstitching ? — 
Yes, and I had an idea of how to guide the machine. 

2012. As a hemstitcher how long were you a learner ? 
—About two or three months. You would not earn very 
much money. 

2013. Were you paid set pay? — No. 

2014. Not at the very beginning ? — No. 

2015. Some learners get set pay ?— Li some places 
they do. 

2016. (Mr. Cohen.) For three weeks only? — Yes. 

I was put on my own time from the first. 

2017. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) If you make a 
mistake is there is any fine at all ?— No, no fine at all 
m our place for soils or anything like that. 

2018. I suppose it is rather a superior class of work 
and you do not often get mistakes ? — Sometimes you 
may make a mistake or get yom-work soiled. In some 

places they fine very heavily. At 

they fine for soils on your work or dirty hands. 
Sometimes you cannot help it; it is not your fault; 
but they do not consider that. You have to pay 
for it. 

2019. Is your work washed after it is done ?— No, 
but if the work has to go out to the embroiderer to 
have patches on it, or whatever it is, then it lias to 
be washed. 
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2020. (Mr. Cohen.) When you speak of average 
earnings 10s. a week, does that mean after paying for 
thread ? — Tes. 

2021. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You get some- 
times more than 10s. ? — Yes. If the work is busy in 
the summer time, and good work, you can earn over 
13s. At other times you would not get much work, and 
what you did get would not be good, so you would not 
earn much. Some of them may earn more than I can. 


M. [Continued. 


2022. Do you take home some of your work with 
you ? — No, I never do ; but sometimes they do. With 
regard to sewing on the very edge, it is quicker to sew 
it in a little bit, and then sometimes take it home to 
do paring. 

2023. If you sew it inside the edge a little bit, it 
is quicker to do the paring of the edge outside than 
to try to get it to the very edge at the first go off ? 
— Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Miss N. (Outworker), examined. 


2024. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Have you some work 
with you? — I do flowering. (The witness produced 
some work.) 

2025. Did you do this ? — Yes. 

2026. How long have you been at the flowering ? — 
A good many years. 

2027. What firm are you working for now ? — 

For . 

2028. How long would this corner take you to do ? 
— It would take me about three-quarters of an hour to 
do the corner. 

2029. I see you have the holes to make in that ? 
Yes. 

2030. That is the hard part ? — Yes. 

2031. How much do they give for this ? — 5 d. a 
dozen I was promised for that. 

2032. And it takes you three-quarters of an hour 
to do one corner for the handkerchief ? — Yes. 

2033. Now, is some of the work differently paid ? — 
Yes, but I do not get the best. I cannot do the 
very finest of the work because I have my housework 
to do. 

2034. Is your housework for yourself alone ? — No ; 
I have a sister. 

2035. Does she do embroidery too ? — No. 

2035a. Do you work for anyone besides ? — No. 

2036. Do you know before you begin what the 
price is to be ? — Yes. 

2037. Do they write it down in a book ? — I do not 
know, but they tell me what it is. 

2038. You have no book ? — No. 

2039. When do you begin your work ? — I start it 
just when I rise, and do a wee bit till breakfast time, 
and when I am ready I am down at it again. I have 
the housework to do, you understand. 

2040. I do. Do you ever sit constant ? — I sit as 
constant as I can. 

2041. The evening is when you will be sitting 
longest ? — Yes. The tea is got and I sit till 10 o’clock 
at night doing this, and through the day as much as I 
can. I am anxious to do all I can. 

2042. Do you depend on this ? — I have a sister 
working. 

2043. You depend on your work, each of you ? — 
Yes. 


2044. I wonder whether you can give me an idea 
about how much it comes to in the week ? — Well, it 
just depends. I have not very good health. 

2045. Now, last week would you be making 7s. ? — I 
would not make 7s. in three weeks. 

2046. About what then ? — I have had 8 dozen, 
and that will be two weeks on Friday. I will try to 
get it done by Friday. 

2047. You will try to get it finished by Friday — a 
fortnight ? — Yes. 

2048. About 5 d. a dozen ? — Sometimes more and 
sometimes less. I have done the small initials and 
the wee wreath round for 2d. a dozen many a time. - 

2049. Can you do them faster? — Yes; but they 
were only 2d. a dozen. 

2050. Could you work at them faster, and therefore 
do more at them ? — Yes, I could make more of them. 

2051. It comes to about Id. an hour ? — No. 

2052. Not so much ? — No, not near so much. If I 
could make Id. an hour I would think I was doing well. 

2053. So it always is badly paid ? — Sometimes it is 
a little better and sometimes worse. You see I am 
not first class at it. 

2054. Can you get as much work as you want ? — 
Oh yes, mostly. 

2055. They always have the work for you ? — They 
have plenty of work. 

2056. Do you suffer with your eyes ? — Yes. 

2057. Are your eyes sore ? — Well, they are not 
sore, but at times I do not see so well. I have to wear 
glasses when doing that work. 

2058. Do you do it by candle light ? — Gaslight. 

2059. What do you have to pay for rent ? — 4s. 6d. 
a week. 

2060. What rooms do you get for that ? Well, we 
have two rooms upstairs, and a kitchen and a room 
downstairs, and a little attic. 

2061. Do you ever do anything besides handker- 
chiefs. Do you do blouses ? — No. 

2062. Tray cloths? No, I have not done any this 
good bit. The handkerchiefs are the highest for me. 

2063. Have you ever got into trouble for making a 
mistake ? — No. 

2064. Have you ever had anything stopped off you ? 
— No, never. There are no mistakes. 

2065. You take the work out from the factory and 
back? — Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mi's. O. (Outworker), examined. 


2066. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You have some work 
to show us ? — Yes. 

2067. Is it flowered ? — Yes. (The witness produced 
some work.) 

2068. Have you done the flowering long ? — I have 
since I was a little girl at home in the country. 
Latterly when I came to town I was at service a good 
while and used to work for the ladies sometimes. 

I started about ten years ago to work for 

a little bit, but I do not earn my living at it. 

2069. You do not depend on it ? — Not altogether. 
I do gentlemen’s offices in the mornings. 


2070. You do this in your spare time ? — Yes. I have 
no children. 

2071. Have you ever worked for anyone besides ? — 
No, I have not. 

2072. Do you do the flowering for ? — 'Yes. 

These are 5 d. a dozen, but they are not very well paid. 
I have been better paid many a time for them. It takes 
an hour and a quarter to one of them. 

2073. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you time yourself ? — Yes. 
I watch the clock when I get any work to see how long 
it takes. 

2074. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) 28 dots and 4 true- 
lover’s knots ? — That is called coarse work. 
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2075. (Mr. Cohen.) Tou say you have had better 
paid work ? — Oh yes, many a time. 

2076. From ? — Yes. Many a time. It is 

about the best paying firm in the town, if they like to 
give good work. 

2077. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How much do you 
do of this in the day ? — Sometimes not more than 
two or three handkerchiefs. I might do a couple of 
dozen in the week, and perhaps I might only do one 
dozen. 

2078. You only do it in spare time ? — Yes, only in 
spare time. 


2079. You would not like to depend on it for your 
living ? — Indeed I would not. 

2080. (Mr. Cohen.) How much can you earn at the 
better work ? — You can earn more. I think sometimes 
that the work is a great deal better than at other times. 
I have seen work like that at 8 d. a dozen. 

2081. The same work ?— Not exactly the same, but 
as easily done as that. 

2082. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You mean work 
from the same place is better paid P — Yes. 

2083. You can make much more at it ? — Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. P. (Outworker), examined. 


2084. . (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What is it you do ? 
— Open work — fancy work. 

2085. Have you done that for a long time ? — I have 
done it ever since I can remember. 

2086. The whole time in Belfast P — No, in the 
country. 

2087. You were taught in the country ? — Yes. 

2088. Whom do you work for ? — T work for 

and . 

2089. Have you ever worked for anybody else ? — 

Yes, for . 

2090. What sort of work do you do ? — Looping. 

2091. Fine work ? — -Yes, on ring stitch. I draw. 

2092. (Mr. Cohen.) You draw it as well as sew it ? 
— Yes. 

2093. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How much can you 
generally manage to make in a week at that ? — I could 
not manage any more than about 4s. 6 d. It is a bit 
lower than it used to be. 

2094. (Mr. Cohen.) It is lower than it used to be ? 
— Oh, yes. When I was going to school I could have 
made far more. It is reduced a lot. It seems to be 
getting worse instead of better — duller, and less of it. 
When you do get it it is hurried. They do not give 
you any time, and they do not pay you so well. 

2095. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) They do not require 
you to do it so well, and it is not so interesting ? — That 
is true. 

2096. They are content with a worse class of work 
and pay a worse class of pay ? — Yes. 

2097. Do you attend to the house yourself ? — Yes. 

2098. At what time do you start the outwork ? — 
At half-past 8 ; I have no dinner to make until my 
brother comes home at 6 o’clock. 

2099. Do you sit at the work constantly? — Very 
constant. I close the door and work all the time as 
hard as I can. 

2100. Have you the price written in a book? — 
Sometimes it is a hurry and you have not it written 
down in the book. At other times it is written down. 

2101. Have you your own book ? — Yes. 

2102. (Mr. Cohen.) What does it come to an hour ? 
— Not more than Id. Once in a while you might 
make lid., but only once in a while. 


2103. (Mrs. Deane - Streatfeild.) Do you have 
different classes of work ? — Yes. 

2104. Fine work ? — Yes. 

2105. At that you can make 2d. an hour ? — Yes 

2106. Or 3d. ?— Not 3d. 

2107. You have coarse work at %d. or Id. ?— Yes. 

2108. It works in with the other ?— Yes. I have 
some at present. You could not make near Id. an 
hour at it ; and last week I had some that you could 
make over a penny at. 

2109. (Mr. Cohen.) Which takes the longer, the 
drawing or the stitching? — The drawing. Linen is 
vex-y hard to draw. 

2110. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you ever have 
to damp it ? — Yes. 

2111. That is with the heavy linen ? — Yes. 

2112. Do you have sheets?— Yes, spreads and 
everything. 

2113. Do you have them hanging in your room 
when you damp them ?— Yes, to dry a little, don’t 
you know. 

2114. What time do you stop at night?— After 11 
many a night. 

2115. But ordinary nights ? — About 9 or so. 

2116. You reckon to sit at it about six hours in the 
day ? — I do fully, and more. 

2117. Do you have sore eyes from it at all or not ? 
Youx - eyes look good ? — I think sitting so close at 
it this winter causes a little trouble with the eyes. 
I never had it before. I think it is from using the 
gas. 

2118. You think that the price has come down 
lately ? — Yes. 

2119. Have you seen the machine fancy stitching ? 
— No. 

2120. (Mr. Cohen.) Is there anybody else in the 
City who pays a better price ? — No, I do not believe 
there is. 

2121. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you get the 

same class of work from as from ? 

— The one is looping, and the other is the ring stitch 
and the X stitch. 

212§. Which is the coarsest ?— The loop stitch. 

2123. Does that pay better or worse ? — It will pay 
better to do looping stitch. You have no drawing to do. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Q. (Factory Worker), examined. 


2124. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What is it that you 
do ? — I work at handkerchiefs, punch-hemstitching. 

2125. Outside ? — No, in the warelioxise. 

2126. With a power machine ? — Yes. 

2127. For how long have you done that? — For 
about a year. 

2128. And before that what did you do ? — Before 
that I was a french polisher. 

2129. Is it set pay or piecework in the factory ? — 
Piecework. 

2130. Have yon done handkerchiefs all the time ? 
— Yes. 

2131. What are the prices ? — The handkerchiefs 
I am doing at present are id. a dozen. It is Is. 2d. for 
16 dozer. 


2132. What is the width of those hems ? — j" hem 

2133. What is the number of the stitches ? — 12 
stitches. 

2134. Medixun size ? — Yes. It is what you call 
a -gth handkerchief, I suppose. 

2135. Do you pay for your own cotton? — Yes, 3 Ad. 
a cop. 

2136. How many dozen will a cop do? — On an 
average I earn 10s. a week ; sometimes 12s. 3d. It is 
generally 2s. 3d. for thread ; that leaves me 10s. clear. 

2137. (Mr. Cohen.) Where do you work ? — At 


2138. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Have you ever 

worked anywhere else ? — Yes, at , for 

a short time. It was there I learnt hemstitching. 
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2189. Are the prices there the same P — I think 
rliey are a little better paid. 

2140. Why did you quit that and go to P 

They wanted to fine me for soiled work, and I would 

not allow them to do it. 

2141. You were a learner there ? — Yes. 

2142. Were you on set pay for three weeks ?— I 
had no pay until I learnt myself. 

2143. You started on your own time from the 
beginning ? — Yes. A friend of mine there taught me. 

2144. (Mr. Cohen.) How many hours a day do you 
work ? — Prom half-past 8 till 7. 

2145. With an hour off for dinner ? — Yes. 

2146. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) And on Saturdays ? 
— Until half -past 1. 

2147. Do you do any overtime work ? — I have only 
done it about thi - ee times since I have been there. 

2148. Do you have any short time ? — We were on 
short time about three months ago. 

2149. For a little while ? — Yes, not long. Work 
was not very busy at the time. 

2150. Have the prices varied since you have been 

to ? — Ho, always the same. 

2151. How long have you been there ? — Four 
months. 

2152. Do you know whether they do outside the 
same work as you are doing inside? — Ho, they could 
not do the same work. 

2153. Hot on a treadle machine ?■ — Ho. It is what 
they call the two-punch hemstitching machine. 

2154. That is for making holes in the handker- 
chiefs ? — Yes. 

2155. Is it always the same kind of handkerchief 
at the same kind of price ? — I am doing cotton work, 
and then there is the silk work, but I do not do any 
of it. 


2156. (Mr. Cohen.) Is the silk work better paid ? — 
I do not know about better paid. I can earn as much 
as the workers on the silk can earn. 

2157. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) If you were there 
for three years and became a more experienced and 
better worker, could you earn more than you do now ? 
— Ho, I do not believe so. 

2158. Have you ever made more than 12s. 6(7. in 
the week ? — Yes. 

2159. Have you ever made 15s. ? — Ho, 14s. 2d. was 
the highest. That was last week. 

2160. How much did you pay for thread that 
week ? — Hine cops at 3 4(7. a cop. 

2161. Off the 14s. ?— Ho, off the 16s. odd. I had 
14s. 2d. clear. 

2162. You earned 16s. odd ? — Yes. 

2163. Why did you earn more that week than other 
weeks ? — The work was a little better. It was what 
they call 4-inch work, and it was 1(7. a dozen. 

2164. Was that the same sized stitch? — Yes, 12 
stitches to the inch. 

2165. Do you support yourself entirely with it now ? 
— Ho. I have a husband and children. Hone of the 
children are able to work yet. 

2166. What do they do when you are away all 
day ? — My mother looks after them. 

2167. She lives with you ? — Yes. 

2168. Do you mind telling me what your rent is ? 
— Hot at all — 5s. a week. We have a good house for 
that. 

2169. How many rooms ? — We have a large attic 
over the three bedrooms, a parlour, kitchen, and 
scullery. 

2170. Does your mother see the children to school ? 
—Yes. 

2171. Do they go to school regularly every day ? — 
Yes, they are sent out every morning to school. 

2172. Does your mother do all the cooking for the 
family ? — Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. R. (Outworker), examined. 


2173. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You are working 

for , are you not ? — Yes, I am. There is 

no grievance to make about them. 

2174. What class of work do they do? — A very 
good class of work. 

2175. Machine stitching ? — Yes. 

2176. They do not do the cheap common work ? 
— Ho, none of it at all. 

2177. That means that they have skilled workers ? 
— Yes, they have all skilled workers. 

2178. Do they take learners? — Occasionally, but 
very few. 

2179. They do not themselves teach them? — If 
they took in a learner they would have to teach her. 
They have a good class of girl that remains with 
them. 

2180. Are you an inside worker? — Ho. I work 

outside just to pass my time lately. 

2181. You do not depend on it ? — Ho. I have only 
one child. 

2182. Have you a treadle machine ? — Yes. 

2183. You do pinafores ? — I do not do pinafores 
yet. I do dresses. I do those little overalls. 

2184. What do you reckon to make at that work 
per hour ? — Really I could not say. 


2185. (Mr. Cohen.) How much are you paid a 
dozen ? — Is. 5(7. a dozen — like I was doing when you 
saw me. You can do a dozen in three hours. 

2186. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How much for the 
thread ? — You have not to pay for your thread, and in 
fact, when you had finished working with them, you 
would have thread enough for two years after. With 
every dozen of work you get a spool. 

2187. Do the firm pay their inside workers the 
same rates as their outside workers ? — They pay the 
inside workers 1(7. more than they do the outside 
workers. 

2188. The inside workers have a power machine ? 
— Yes. 

2189. They can make more ? — Yes, I do not think 
there is a girl in the firm, unless she is a slow one, who 
could not make a good week’s pay. 

2190. (Mr. Cohen.) How much do you think ? — On 
an average they can make 15s. the year round. 

2191. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is ’s work 

sold in England or America ? Perhaps you do not 
know ? — It is sold in England. I do not think they do 
any foi'eign work at all. 

2192. If you make a mistake do they fine you at 

's ? — Ho, there is none of that sort of thing 

in it. 


The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Lisburn at 12.15, January 25th. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 


Thursday, 25th January 1912. 


At Lisburn Town Hall. 


Present : 

Mr. W. S. COHEN (in the Chair). 

Mra. L. Deane-Streatieidd. I Mr. I}. 0. L. Maunder (Secretary). 

Dr. D. C. Campbell, examined. 


(Mr. tJohen.) Ion are the Medical Officer of 
Health for the Lisburn urban district ? — Yes. 

2194. How long have you been here? — About 
twenty months only. 

2195. Are the provisions of the Public Health 
Amendment Act of 1890 in force in this urban 
district ? — Yes. 

2196. Therefore the warehouses or factories here 
are inspected by your Depai-tment? — Yes. 

2197. Regularly ? — Yes, regularly. 

2198. Is it the sanitary sub-officer who inspects 
them ? — Yes. He reports to me any defects. 

2199. Supposing there are any defects, what steps 
are taken ? — A notice is immediately served requesting 
that the matter may be put right, if there is anything 
insanitary. 

2200. Has any prosecution been undertaken with 
regard to the factories during the time you have been 
here ? — No, there have not been any in my time. They 
have, every one of them, up to date sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

2201. No defects have been reported to you ? — No. 

2202. Have you had any notification from the 
Factory Department of the Home Office with regard 
to defects in the sanitary arrangements of the factories 
in your district ? — No. 

2203. Now with regard to outworkers, how many are 

The witness 


there in this district ? — I could not answer that ; I 
have no knowledge. 

2204. That I should get from the sanitary sub- 
officer ? — Yes. 

2205. You do not keep a register of outworkers 
here ? — No. 

2206. Does he keep that ? — No. 

2207. Is there any regular inspection of out- 
work ? — I do not think there is any regular 
inspection. 

2208. Has there been any case of infectious disease 
in any of the outworkers’ premises during the time 
you have been here ? — None. 

2209. How do you know that, if there has been no 
inspection ? — There is always notification of infectious 
disease. The medical attendant, whoever he may be, 
is bound to notify it. 

2210. Quite so, but how do you know whether it is 
an outworker’s house if you have not a register of the 
outworkers ? — Lists are furnished to the sanitary sub- 
officer periodically by the employers. 

2211. I call that a register ? — The sanitary sub- 
officer can answer that. 

2212. Supposing disease were notified in out- 
workers’ premises, what steps would you take ?— The 
patients would be all removed to hospital, and the 
premises disinfected. 

withdrew. 


Mr. W. Y. McBride, examined. 


2213. (Mr. Cohen.) You are sanitary sub-officer for 
the Lisburn urban district ? — Yes. 

2214. How long have you been in that position ? — 
About seven years. 

2215. Do you inspect the factories in Lisburn ? — 
Yes. 

2216. How many factories are there ? — In the 
hemstitching, four. That is, where power is employed. 

2217. Do you know how many people they employ ? 
— No. 

2218. What are the other factories ? — The others 
are di-ess-making tailors. 

2219. The factories are regularly inspected ? — Yes. 

2220. Have you ever had any complaint as to the 
sanitary condition of these factories, or found anything 
wrong on inspection ? — If the Inspector of Factories, 
on going round, finds anything wrong, he notifies the 
town clerk and the town clerk notifies me, and I get 
any improvement carried out that is required. 

2221. How do you get it done? — By serving a 
notice on the employer and seeing that it is complied 
with. 

^ 2222. And the notices always are complied with ? — 

2223. Are there any factories or workshops where 
hemstitching is done where there is no power ? — No. 

2224. Now with regard to outworkers. Are lists of 

outworkers sent to you by the occupiers of factories 
under section 107 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901 ?— Yes. ' 


2225. How many times a year ? — Once. 

2226. How many outworkers are there in this 
district ? — Twenty-seven for the hemstitching. 

2227. Would the twenty-seven be constantly em- 
ployed ? — Yes. Then there is Belfast — fourteen. 

2228. There are 14 outworkers working for Belfast 
firms ? — Yes ; for Belfast firms, 14 outworkers. 

2229. Are the houses of these outworkers regularly 
inspected ? — Yes. 

2230. If you discovered any case of infectious 
disease what would you do ? — Stop the work imme- 
diately and have whatever is in the house disinfected 
before it is returned. 

2231. Has it been necessary to do that ? — Never. 

2232. You have never had a case ? — I have never 
had a case among outworkers yet — not in seven years. 

2233. Supposing you found the house in a filthy 
condition what steps would you take ? — Either verbal 
or written notice is given. 

2234. Has that actually been done ? — No, it has 
not been necessary ; they are all fairly decent working- 
class people. 

2235. How do the houses of the outworkers com- 
pare with those of people who do not do the outwork ? 
— Fairly well. 

2236. About the same ? — Yes, about the same. 

2237. They do hemstitching ? — Yes. 
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2238. With a machine ? — Some do thread-drawing 
it is principally thread- drawing. 

2239. It is not altogether part of your duty, but 
you may lie able to tell me. whether you have noticed 
children working at this outwork ? — No, I have not. 

2240. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Have you reason to 
think that those lists of outworkers are fairly com- 
plete F — Yes. 

2241. You think they are complete P — Yes. 

2242. Yon think there are no more outworkers P — 
I am not aware of any. From my experience going 
round I think you have them all there. 

2243. You inspect other houses besides ? — Yes ; 
we take them in blocks. 

2244. So you would find out. You think there are 
only 27, and 14 from Belfast ? — Yes. 


2245. (Mr, Golien.) What is the population of 
Lisburn ? — It is over 12,200. 

2246. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What sort of houses 
do the outworkers live in ? — Fairly decent working- 
class houses. 

2247. With proper floors? — Proper floors and 
ventilation and sanitary accommodation. They have 
good open areas at the re$tr. 

2248. (Mr. Cohen.) If you get an outworker re- 
ported to you who lives outside the district, what do 
you do ? — Report to the rural authority. 

2249. Could you tell us whether it is married 
women or girls who are mostly doing this work in the 
houses here ? — Principally married women. 

2250. Who, perhaps, have been employed in the 
factory before they were married ? — Yes, perhaps. 


The witness withdrew, 


Adjourned to 3 o’clock at Lurgan. 


Mr. F. W. Pollock, examined. 


2251. (Mr. Cohen.) You are clerk to the urban 
district council of Lurgan, are you not P — Yes. 

2252. How long have you been in your present 
position ? — About 20 years. 

2253. Has your council adopted the provisions of 
the Public Health Amendment Act, 1890, with regard 
to the inspection of factories ? — Certainly ; they have 
adopted all the sections. 

2254. Do you regularly inspect the factories in 
Lurgan ? — I would not like to say regularly. Where 
there is a complaint made as regards sanitary arrange- 
ments we undoubtedly inspect. 

2255. Complaints from whom ? — From either the 
inspector or the sanitary officer. 

2256. What steps do you take then ? — Where the 
sanitary arrangements require to be attended to we 
take immediate action by serving notice on the owner 
to comply with the requirements of either the inspector 
or the medical officer of health. 

2257. That action has been taken ? — Yes, that has 
been done regularly. 

2258. Has it ever been necessary to prosecute ? — 
No, I do not know of any case where we have had to 
prosecute. 

2259. Have you ever had any complaints reported 
to you by the Factory Department of the Home 
Office? — Regularly. Where the factory inspector 
draws our attention to structural alterations which he 
may consider desirable in connexion with sanitary con- 
veniences, the council are rather diffident as to 
carrying out his recommendations. The onus is 
thrown on the council to get their surveyor to examine 
the place, and if in his opinion the sanitary arrange- 
ments are deficient, or require to be altered, he makes 
a recommendation, and we act on that recommenda- 
tion. But the factory inspectors’ recommendations as 
to sanitary arrangements are so numerous. One 
inspector recommends a certain thing, and three or 
four months afterwards another inspector recommends 
something else, and the council do not consider that 
it is their duty to carry out those small details. 
They think that the duty devolves on the factory 
inspector. 

2260. Therefore when the factory inspector makes 
a report to the council on a matter of detail no action 
is usually taken ? — I will not say that. What we 
usually do is to send a copy of the recommendation 
to the factory owner, asking him if he will kindly have 
the matter attended to. We have no authority to 
serve notice compelling him to carry out the recom- 
mendation; we throw the onus on the factory in- 
spector. 

2261. Having sent a copy of that notice you do 
not do anything more ? — I do not take any further 
official cognizance, but undoubtedly our inspector gets 
in touch with the factories with regard to which those 
notices have been given, and the work is invariably 
carried out. 

2262. Have you any record of the number of fac- 
tories in Lurgan ? — Yes. 

e 10679 


2263. Will you give us that (the witness handed in 
a list). Is this in the making-up trades only ? — Yes. 

2264. Are these all hemstitching factories ? — Hem- 
stitching and embroidery. 

2265. Linen making-up ? — Yes. 

2266. Is this a complete list ? — Yes ; that is a com- 
plete list. I have separated the districts where the 
outworkers live. 

2267. You have included in this list firms who 
do not have outworkers, but only have in workers ? — 
They all have outworkers. 

2268. There are no firms which have inworkers and 
no outworkers ? — No. 

2269. How often are these lists of outworkers sent 
in ? — V ery irregularly. 

2270. At what intervals ? — I do not get a complete 
list in each half year. They are sent irregularly. In 
fact when I got the intimation that the Committee 
was about to come to Ireland, I hajd to send round a 
whip to each of the factories to get. those returns 
made. 

2271. Do you think this a complete list of out- 
workers? — Yes, it is. I made up a list of all the 
factories that I know of in the district and insisted on 
getting a return from each. 

2272. Are the homes of these outworkers regularly 
inspected ? — Yes, from a sanitary point of view. The 
medical officer of health is also dispensary doctor and 
a very keen sanitarian. He pays strict attention to 
the sanitary conditions of the dwellings about the 
town. 

2273. Does he personally inspect them P — He 
personally inspects them. 

2274. Supposing a case of infectious disease is 
notified at .one of these houses, would it be notified 
to you? — It is notified to Dr. Agnew. He takes 
possession of the house, sends the patient to the 
hospital, disinfects the house, and gives a certificate 
for the proper cleansing of it. In the case of work 
being found in a house where a case of infectious 
disease occurs, the work is also fumigated, and the 
employer who gave out the work is notified of the 
fact. 

2275. Has the council received any report from its 
sanitary officer as to the condition of the houses or of 
the workers in these houses which you can put before 
the Committee ? — Dr. Agnew is called on by the Local 
Government Board to mention in his annual reports 
what action is taken under the Factories Act. 

2276. We have here three reports, 1910, 1909, and 
1908 ? — You will find a special reference in one report. 

2277. “ Nothing has yet been done to enforce the 
provisions of the Factory Acts in this district. No 
register of workshops is kept, nor are there any 
facilities for the supervision of the houses in which 
homework is done ” ? — The register that is kept is 
the filing of returns sent to me. 

2278. “ Nor are there any facilities for the super- 
vision of the houses in which homework is done ” ? — 
Not directly under the provisions of the Factory Act ; 
but action is taken under the Public Health Act. The 
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council think that if the Factory Acts were enforced 
in this district it would have a tendency to drive work 
done in this district to other districts, where less 
supervision is carried out. 

2279. Are all the 1,354 outworkers in Lurgan that 
you give in your list working for Lurgan firms ? — Yes , 
chat is taken from the returns of the employers 
themselves. 

2280. Are there any outworkers working for Bel- 
fast or other firms that you know of? — Very, very 
few. People might get shirts from Belfast to make, 
but I do not know of it. 


2281. Are there any domestic workshops in Lurgan ? 
— If you consider making up millinery and dress- 
making, there are a large number. 

2282. But not in these trades enumerated here ? 
—No. 

2283. The Act defines that where work done in a 
home constitutes the principal source of livelihood, the 
home is to be regarded as a domestic workshop ; but 
I understand that you do not make any distinction 
between those and the homes where work is occasionally 
done ?— No, I do not. 


The witness withdrew. 
Dr. S. Agnew, examined. 


2284. (Mr. Cohen.) You are medical superintendent 
officer of health for the urban district of Lurgan ? 
— ' Yes. 

2285. You have been in that position a long time, 
have you not ? — Yes, for 32 years. 

2286. It is part of your duty to inspect tie, factories 
in the making-up trades, is it not ? — Yes, I have a good 
deal to do with that. 

2287. Do you inspect the factories as a matter of 
course without receiving complaints, or only when you 
receive complaints ? — Just when we receive complaints. 
They may not be formal complaints ; if I hear of 
anything being wrong in any of the factories from a 
sanitary point of view, I go round and look. 

2288. If complaints are received from the factory 
inspectors of the Home Office the same thing happens ? 
— We have the Amendment Act in force here and they 
are referred to the surveyor. 

2289. If the defects are structural? — Yes. 

2290. But suppose they are matters of detail as to 
the sanitary conveniences and so forth ?— In all matters 
of sanitary conveniences the council is bound to get the 
certificate of the surveyor, not of the medical officer 
of health, under the Amendment Act. So that the 
onus is thrown on him instead of me. 

2291. What are the points that you deal with in 
the factories ? — J ust the general sanitary condition, 
ventilation and such things as that. 

2292. Has it ever been necessary to prosecute an 
occupier for breaches of the Factory or Public Health 
Acts ? — Not recently. A good number of years ago 
we had some prosecutions, but the matters were in 
rather a primitive state, and at that time the council 
supported me very strongly in getting things put 
right. 

2293. Of late years merely a notification to the 
occupier has been sufficient ? — Yes. Some of the more 
recent inspectors have required additional alterations, 
which can only be effected or ordered under the regu- 
lations of the Home Office, and the council have not 
seen their way to enforce them ; the surveyor was not 
in a position to prove the necessity for them if he went 
into court. 

2294. There was a clashing between the require- 
ments of the Inspector of Factoiies and the powers 
of the council ? — Yes. 

2295. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) It really means there 
was a clashing between the opinions ?— Yes, and the 
powers, too, unless we had been able to prove that 
the alterations were really necessary from the public 
health point of view. 

2296. Have your council made provision for the 
regular inspection of the outworkers’ homes ? — No, 
except what comes under my duty as medical officer 
of health. 

2297. Do the rest of the duties which you have to 
perform allow of your visiting the outworkers’ homes ? — 

I do it practically independently of them. It is my 
duty as a matter of course, and in reality I am 
thoroughly acquainted with all the homes in which 
homework is carried oil. 

229S. In what respect have the council not made 
provision, as stated by the town clerk, for carrying out 
the Factory and Workshop Act ?— They have made no 
provision for keeping a register of workshops, and 


when the lists of outworkers are sent in, they are not 
analysed, and reports are not sent to the adjoining 
sanitary authorities in cases where the outworkers live 
outside our distinct. 

2299. But, as a matter of fact, you are thoroughly 
acquainted with all the homes of the Lurgan outworkers? 
—Yes, thoroughly acquainted, quite independently of 
anything in the Act. 

2300. Is there any other respect in which the provi- 
sions of the Factory and Workshop Act are not earned 
out ? — I do not think so. Frequently workshops are 
registered of which we have no cognisance at all. We 
may hear accidentally afterwards if any question arises 
about sanitary conditions. 

2301. Do you mean registered by the town coimcil ? 
— Yes. If, for instance, I got instructions to examine 
periodically or make a general inspection of all 
workshops in the town, there is no list of workshops 
for me to consult. 

_ 2302. And no list of domestic workshops as distin- 
guished from the outworkers’ homes ? — No. 

2303. Have you an assistant sanitary inspector 
under you ?— Yes, I have a sanitary sub-officer. 

2304. What are his duties ? — To inspect the whole 
town and report nuisances and breaches of the Public 
Health Acts to me. 

2305. Does he visit the outworkers’ homes in the 
course of his duties ? — Yes, he visits them in the course 
of his duties. He reports fortnightly, and during each 
fortnight he would visit from 100 to 200, or may be 
more, houses. He goes through them and inspects the 
yards and sanitary arrangements, and sees that they 
are kept clean and right. 

2306. If a case of infectious disease at an out- 
worker’s home is reported to you, what steps are 
taken ?— We immediately get the case transferred to 
hospital. In recent years, in fact, the patient is trans- 
ferred before the case is reported, because it has come 
to people’s knowledge that they must go, and the 
sooner they go the better. Within a few hours the 
patient is transferred to hospital. I then instruct the 
sanitary sub-officer to get the house disinfected, which 
he does immediately. Until the house is thoroughly 
disinfected, and everything that is likely to retain 
infection, made right, any employees in that house, 
Or school children, are prevented from going to their 
employment or to school. 

2307. Suppose that there is any work, what about 
that ? — If there is any work it is always disinfected 
before it is returned. We acquaint the factory occupier 
who owns the work, and he generally asks us to get it 
disinfected at his risk; we then send it up to the 
disinfecting chamber. 

230S. He is notified not to send any more work, I 
suppose ? — Yes. 

2309. I suppose you have paid considerable atten- 
tion to the hygienic conditions and the health of the 
outworkers ? — Yes. 

2310. How do their houses compare with those of 
the general population who do not do outwork ? — They 
are about the same. It is mostly the poorer classes, 
who live in the worst houses, who do the outwork, and 
depend on it for supplementing the income of the 
family. 
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2311. But their houses are not dirtier ? — No, as a 
rule, they are not. In the better class of houses, how- 
ever, that is houses from 41. to 61. valuation, they would 
not do that sort of work. 

2312. You would not say that the doing of the 
outwork necessarily means that their homes are 
neglected P — No ; it would probably mean the opposite, 
because the poorer classes of houses are most frequently 
visited by me and my officers. As dispensary doctor 
I am continually going through them, 20 or 30 every 
day, so that I am thoroughly acquainted with all the 
houses. 

2313. But what I wanted to know, was rather 
whether the fact that they were doing outwork made 
the people themselves neglect their homes P— -No ; it 
has just the opposite effect ; it enables the women to 
look after their household duties and at the same time 
to earn an income to supplement that of their 
husbands. - 

2314. Could you give a rough description of the 
houses in which homework is done ? — Most of the 
houses in Lurgan now are four-roomed houses, with a 
kitchen and a small room downstairs and two bedrooms 
upstairs. The rooms on the ground floor were pre- 
viously unhealthy and difficult to keep clean, because 
they had earthen floors. About 10 years ago I induced 
the magistrates here to give us an order for the carrying 
out of alterations in the kitchens and providing tiled 
floors in place of earthen floors. 

2315. It has been represented to us that there is 
considerable risk of infection through this outwork ; 
it might be done in a home where infectious disease 
had been introduced but had not yet declared itself, 
and the work might then pass through a number of 
other hands ? — During my tenure of office I have only 
come across one such epidemic, and in a few weeks 
we got it stopped. 

2316. There has only been in your experience one 
epidemic due to this cause ? — Yes, an epidemic of 
scarlatina broke out in one quarter of the town, and 
was traced by me to the outwork passing through the 
houses. It was an isolated case. In Lurgan there is 
very little risk of this kind of thing on account of the 
control we have over infectious disease. What we do 
dread is handkerchiefs and such things going out to 
houses in rural districts where there maybe scarlatina, 
and then being returned here. Fortunately the Noti- 
fication Act and the Prevention 'of Diseases Act are 
looked after tolerably well in the neighbouring sanitary 
districts. 

2317. Is phthisis a notifiable disease ? — Yes, under 
the Tuberculosis Act, which we adopted. 

2318. I believe that you made a report to the 
council at one time, did you not, as to the effect on 
children of working long hours P — Yes, I made a 
special report in 1906. That is the original report 
( handing it to the Committee ). I was greatly con- 
cerned at the time, because for some reason or other 
children had begun to be employed at a very early age, 
and in my rounds as a dispensary doctor I came 
repeatedly on houses and families where 1' would find 
two or three children, some of them of very immature 
years, engaged in thread-drawing, 

2319. I understand that young children are em- 
ployed sitting for considerable hours at the thread- 
drawing? — Yes ; that is the only branch of this work 
that children can be. employed at. 

2320. Is there no clipping of embroidery ? — No, 
only thread-drawing. The top-sewing is done by 
women and girls. 

2321. The children are employed sitting for long 
hours ?-— Yes. 

2322. Has it come under your notice that they 
work late at night ? — Yes, I have seen them on my 
visits at 9 or 10 o’clock. I think, however, that since 
I made that report there' has been a considerable 
improvement as regards the age at which children 
are employed. I have since reported to that effect. 
I recommended that a great deal could be done to 
prevent the employment of school children by a little 
nwre activity on the part of the school attendance 
officer. 


2323. Are the children not employed after their 
return to the school? — Yes, and some of them during 
school hours. 

2324. I suppose you have had opportunity of 
actually observing the bad effects produced by this, 
have you not ? — I have, but my experience of Lurgan 
is that, comparing it with what it was when I got the 
dispensary first, 30 years ago, there is far less consti- 
tutional disease among the children. The general 
improvement of the town has told on the constitution 
of the children. 

2325. The general improvement in the health of 
the town has counteracted the bad effect of this work ? 
— Yes. Another thing is this ; probably the children 
are better fed. When I came to Lurgan 30 years ago 
there were only about two dairymen in Lurgan ; now 
we have about 20 carts. 

2326. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) The population has 
increased P — Not so very much. 

2327. (Mr. Cohen.) You think that since this report 
was made in 1906 the employment of very young 
children is not quite so general ? — I am satisfied of 
that. 

2328. The additional money that workers earn by 
doing this work at home is, I suppose, of great value ? 
— Yes ; it supplements the income. 

2329. You think that if it were not for this work, 
they would not be so well fed ? — No. 

2330. Have you noticed any bad effects on the 
eyes from doing this thread-drawing P — No. 

2331. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Apart from the 
educational evil of keeping children from school, I 
suppose that the worst part of the matter is keeping 
them up late after school hours ? — Yes, and keeping 
them so constantly confined, seeing that they are little 
children. 

2332. They get no play time ? — They get no play 
time except such as they steal. 

2333. What is the advantage to a family to keep a 
child doing work like that ? How much money could 
a child earn ? — I remember asking two little girls who 
had only been recently in the town how much they 
could earn. I know it was very considerable — well on 
to a shilling a day. 

2334. Three children? — Two. I think that the 
children can do the thread-drawing with a celerity . 
equal to that of the grown-up people. 

2335. (Mr. Cohen.) Most of these outworkers do the 
work to supplement other sources of income, do they 
not ? — Yes, they do. 

2336. Comparatively few are entirely dependent 
upon it P — Scarcely any are entirely dependent upon it. 

2337. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Could they support 
themselves with their earnings merely as outworkers ? 
— A widow woman or a woman who has no dependants 
can earn as much as will keep her comfortably. 

2338. Sufficient to keep her ? — Yes, by the home 
work. As far as I could make out, the average wage 
for thread-drawing is about lid. an hour, so by 
working eight hours a day they can make a shilling a 
day and attend to their homes. That is practically 
the lowest in our town. I have come across Some who 
could earn 21 d. an hour. 

2339. (Mr. Cohen.) Is there any possibility of com- 
paring the death rate or sanitary condition of Lurgan 
with a similar town where no white work is done ? — 
There would be other factors. 

2340. It would not be of great value ? — No. Our 
death rate has been going down. It was 17 '5 last 
year and it is the same this year. When I commenced 
work here it was 29. 

2341. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Do you know that 
there is a peculiar practice with regard to the wages in 
Lurgan ? — Yes ; it is a thing that I have deprecated ; 
it is destroying the family life of people here. Hem- 
stitching girls go out at 16, 17 and 18 years of age, 
and in a short period they earn from 12s. to 15s. or lfis. 
a week, and in extra good times they will earn a good 
deal over a pound. They have got into the habit now 
of giving their parents a shilling a day for board and 
lodging. The husband finds out that the daughter 
only contributes so much, and he contributes only so 
much, so that really the mother is a. landlady and the 
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rest of the family are boarders in the house. That has 
come to he very prevalent in Lurgan. 

2342. 1 was surprised to find that fathers actually paid 
so much a week, as if they were lodgers, to their own 
wives in the house, not giving their entire earnings ? — 
A great number of men who earn 12s., 14s. or 15s. a 
week simply give their wife 7s. or 8s. of it towards the 
household expenses — mostly 7s. Some of them probably 
pay in addition for coal or for the rent. If the mother 
has three earners in the house in addition to herself 
she will probably have a pound coming in, and with 
that pound and with what she makes herself with the 
help of the youngest children, she has to keep the 
house. 

2343. That would encourage the employment of 
young children would it not F— Yes. She depends on 
what she can make herself with the help of the younger 
children. 

2344. It is an unwholesome system P — A very un- 
desirable system. 

2345. (Mr. Cohen.) Are men employed to a large 
extent in the white work in the factories ? — A great 
many men are employed as weavers. 

2346. Is there much weaving in Lurgan ? — Yes. 
All the factories employ a large number of weavers. 

2347. You suggested in your report the strict 
enforcement of the regulations about attendance at 
school, did you not ? — Yes. I wanted to see if any- 
thing could be done. 

2348. Has the report had a good effect P — I believe 
it has in this town. 

2349. (Mrs. Deane- Streat/eilcl.) Have we it clearly in 
evidence that you thought this employment of children 
an undesirable condition of things?— I was satisfied 
that it was a very wrong condition and very injurious 

The witness 


to the children to employ them ; in fact that it was 
cruel to the children. 

2350. Do you not think that more public supervision 
of these domestic workshop homes would help to stop 
this practice ? — Yes, no doubt it would. I think if we 
had an active school attendance officer he could do an 
enormous lot. 

2351. But these children could attend school and 
yet work at home afterwards ? — I would not mind their 
working for an hour or two after school if they get 
proper time to play ; but keeping them at home and 
making them work at night without time to learn their 
lessons is the evil. 

2352. How would the school attendance officer help 
with regard to that ? — Supposing he went round in the 
morning, say at half-past ten, to a school, and found 
out that there were fifteen or twenty children absent, 
and made a special inspection of the homes of those 
children, and discovered eight or ten or twelve of them 
employed in this work, he could get powers from his 
committee to deal with such families. One or two 
visits during school hours would certainly have a very 
deterrent effect on the parents. 

2353. It might stop it during school hours, but not 
in the evening and night hours ? — It would not. 

2354. That is the time when it is harmful 
physically? —Yes. 

2355. (Mr. Cohm.) The general moral effect of the 
school attendance officer’s visit would be to discourage 
the employment of children? — Certainly it would, 
because when he applied for a warning notice about 
children, the parents could not make any excuse about 
their being sick. It would be that they deliberately 
kept them at home for this pm-pose, and under the 
circumstances the magistrates would not deal leniently 
with them. 

withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Shillington, examined. 


2356. (Mr. Cohen.) You are the surveyor of the 
urban district council of Lurgan ?— I am. 

2357. I understand that it is your duty to visit the 
factories when any complaints have been made 
respecting their structural arrangements ? — The 
sanitary structural arrangements. 

2358. Yes ?— Yes. 

2359. Are your instructions to make a report on the 
matter ? — Yes. 

2360. As to whether the complaint is well founded 
or not ? — Yes. 

2361. If you report that the complaint is well 
founded what is the next step ? — It has generally come 
in this way ; I have been asked to give a certificate 
that they are put into sanitary order, and I have 
refused that certificate until what I have required has 
been carried out. 

2362. You sometimes visit factories to report on 
complaints which are made by the factory inspector ? — 
Yes; they are made to the council who pass them on 
to me and I report to the council. 

2363. What do you report about ?— It has hitherto 
been about the sufficiency or insufficiency of the closet 
and latrine provision. Another part of my duty as 
inspector has been in regard to the provision for fire 
escapes. 

2364. What sort of cases do you report on as a 
rule ? — Just those two that I mention — the fire escapes 
and the sanitary matters. 

2365. We rather want to know about the complaints 
made by the factory inspectors. The council ask you 
to report on them ; is that not so ? — Would it be to 
the point if I gave my last experience ? 

2366. That would be very useful?— It was with 
regard to a factory in Lurgan. A complaint of the 
factory inspector was forwarded to me that there was 


not sufficient closet accommodation. I went down, 
saw the place and found that there was not sufficient 
accommodation according to the numbers employed 
there. I have been furnished with the number of one 
closet for 25 persons and I judged on that basis. 

2367. You reported to the council that there was 
not sufficient accommodation ? — Yes. 

2368. What was the next thing ? — The occupiers 
signified their readiness to meet that. 

2369. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you deal with all 
sanitary defects in factories ?— Ho, not all the sanitary 
defects. 

2370. With what defects relating to sanitary 
accommodation ?— Supposing for instance that a 
defective sewer arrangement were to be revealed, the 
medical officer would report on that, but it might be 
that he would ask my assistance. 

2371. But you have charge of the condition of 
sanitary matters in factories? — Only in the way I 
described to you. 

2372. Not unless a complaint is made to you ? — 
Lot unless a complaint is made to me. 

2373. From anybody ?— Suppose the town clerk or 
medical officer of health were to tell me of anything, 

I should feel that I had some business to look into it, 
but if one of the workers came to complain to me, I 
should send him to the medical officer. 

2374. If there were such a place as a factory with- 
out any proper accommodation at all, the complaint 
would come to you ? — On a complaint being made I 
should have to see about that. 

2375. Your report would go direct to the council, 
not to the medical officer ? — To the council. 

2376. Your opinion would be the opinion that the 
council would take ? — They have hitherto done so, 
though they consider themselves free to judge. 


The witness ^withdrew. 
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25 January 1912.] Mr. McGeown. [Continued. 


Mr. McGeown examined. 


2377. (Mr. Cohen.) You are the school attendance 
officer of the Lurgan urban district council P — Yes. 

2378. How long have you been in that position ? — 
About 10 years. 

2379. How many schools are under your control P 
—15. 

2380. Are those all the schools in Lurgan? — Yes ; 
they are national schools. There are some private 
schools which we have no authority over. 

2381. Can you tell us the total number of children 
in the schools under your control ? — The secretary has 
all information as to the average attendance. 

2382. The secretary of what? — The secretary of 
my school attendance committee. 

2383. He will be able to tell us the number of 
children attending school ? — He will give you the 
figures for each month. 

2384. What is the age for leaving school ? — 14. 

2385. But children under certain conditions can 
leave before that age, can they not? — Yes, if they 
have passed what is known as the second Fifth 
Standard, and have attained 13 years of age. 

2386. Who grants the certificate ? — The teachers. 

2387. Are the teachers bound to grant a certificate 
if a child has passed the standard and is 13 years of 
age ? — I could not say whether they ai-e absolutely 
bound, but they always do it. 

238S. Your dirties are to visit the schools and the 
homes ? — Yes. 

2389. We have had it in evidence that some out- 
workers at the white trade take every opportunity to 
keep their children at home to help them ? — A great 
deal of opportunity is taken by the parents to keep 
them at home. 

2390. They are only allowed to keep them at home 
for so many days in the month, are they not ? — The 
Act says that a child must make 75 clear attendances 
in each half of the year. 

2391. What are the school hours here ? — The 
children are expected to be in at 9.30. The infants 
are cleared out at about 1.30, and the entire school 
at 3. 

2392. Does one attendance mean to attend from 
9.30 to 3 ? — I could not tell you that, but I think it is 
four hours for the older children. 


2393. Can you tell us what course the authority 
takes up in the case of a parent whose children are 
found to be not attending school, when they are of 
the proper age ? — They are brought up before my com- 
mittee, after being visited and notices being served on 
them. I bring the evidence with me of the non- 
attendance at school taken from the school register, 
and if the parents have not a proper excuse to give 
when they are before this committee, they are sent 
forward to the magistrates. 

2394. Would the committee consider it a proper 
excuse if the child was kept at home to help its mother 
in this white work ? — No, they would not. 

2395. Is there systematic visiting on your part of 
the schools and the homes ? — My visitation is syste- 
matic, twice per month. 

2396. Twice per month each school ? — Yes. 

2397. You visit the schools as well as the homes ? — 
I visit the schools only for the purpose of finding the 
defaulters. 

2398. But supposing you go to a school and find 
a defaulter, do you then go to the home ? — Yes, I visit 
the home. 

2399. You cannot give me the percentage of 
attendance ? — The secretary will supply it. 

2400. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How often does the 
committee sit ? — Once a month. 

2401. (Mr. Cohen.) Can you tell me whether the 
school attendance has improved during the time yon 
have been here? — I would rather leave that to the 
secretary, who can produce the book. 

2402. You attend the meetings of the committee, 
do you not ? — Yes. 

2403. Does he attend the meetings of the com- 
mittee too ? — Yes. 

2404. Who records the convictions or the eases of 
defaulters ? — I report the result of the prosecution to 
the secretary. 

2405. You have not any of your monthly reports 
with yon ? — I have not ; the secretary has. 

24(16. Do you have to appear in court ? — Yes. 

2407. You visit twice a month the parents of each 
child defaulting from school ? — Yes. 

2408. At what time do you generally make those 
visits ? — I make them always between 10 and 5. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. J. Wycliffe Pollock, examined. 


2409. (Mr. Cohen.) You are the secretary of the 
School Attendance Committee of the Lurgan urban 
district council ? — Yes. 

2410. Would you tell me the number of schools 
under the control of your council ? — Fifteen. 

2411. And the number of children attending 
school ? — The last month, was a bad month, owing to 
an epidemic here. We had a census taken of the 
children between the ages of 3 and 14; the number 
was 2,719. 

2412. What was the epidemic? — An epidemic of 
whooping cough. It lowered the attendance to 68 per 
cent. It was up to 77 per cent. The best month we 
have is September. 

2413. We want to get the percentage of the children 
attending school. Have you a yearly percentage ? — 
Yes, I will give it to you for every month. 

2414. Give it for a year ? — For the last half year 
ending June our percentage was 75. The total number 
on the rolls was 2,474. The average was 1,852, 
showing the attendance . to be 75 per cent, of the 
number on the rolls. 

2415. Is there any published report of this ? — 
None. 

2416. It is not published in any report of the clerk 
of the urban district council ? — No. 

2417. Could you give us or send us the average 
attendance per year for the last 10 years or five years ? 
' — I can give it from 1906. 

2418. Yes, that will do ? — June : average on rolls ; 
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2,560; average attendance, 1,734-1; percentage, 68. 
For the half-year ending December : on rolls, 2,610 ; 
average attendance. 1,776 ; percentage, 68. For the 
half-year ending June 1907 ; on rolls, 2,560 ; average 
attendance, 1,776 ; percentage, 70. For the half-year 
ending December 1907 : on rolls, 2,579 ; attendance, 
1,740 ; percentage, 68. For the half-year ending 
June 1908: average on rolls, 2,448; avex-age attend- 
ance, 1,740; percentage, 71. For the half-year ending 
December 1908 : avei-age on rolls, 2,513 ; average 
attendance, 1,870 ; pei-centage, 74 For the half-year 
ending June 1909 : avei-age on rolls, 2,460 ; average 
attendance, 1,671 ; pei-centage, 68. For half-year 
ending December 1909 : average on rolls, 2,522 ; 
avei-age attendance, 1,880; percentage, 74. For the 
half-year ending June 1910 : 2,500 on rolls ; average 
attendance, 1,911 ; percentage, 77. For the half-year 
ending December 1910 : on rolls, 2,441 ; average 
attendance, 1,665 ; percentage, 68. There was an 
epidemic of measles that year. For the half-year 
ending June 1911: average on rolls, 2,474 ; average 
attendance, 1,852 : percentage, 75. I have not the com- 
pleted figures for the last half-year. 

2419. Can you tell me the number of prosecutions 
for non-attendance that the Committee have caused to 
be taken up ? — I will give you the following figures 
for 1910 and 1911 : Number of cases of absence from 
school which were brought before the Committee, in 
1910, 195 ; in 1911, 305. Number of cases brought 
before the magistrates : 1910, i9 ; 1911, 22. Number 
of attendance orders granted : in 1910, 15 ; in 1911, 
F 3 
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18. Number of parents fined for non-compliance 
with attendance orders : 1910, 4 ; 1911, 4. 

2420. If you get an attendance order it costs the 
parents 5s., does it not ? — No, nothing. 

2421. You told us that a special census was taken 
of children, and the number was 2,719 P— Yes. 

2422. Now you have given us the number of 
children on the rolls for several successive year’s. 
Take the first half-year in 1911, 2,474 ? — That is the 
average for the half-year. 

2423. How do you account for the discrepancy 
between 2,474 and 2,719, which was the number when 
the census of children was taken ?— The census was a 
census of children between 3 and 14, but under the Act 
the education authorities only have control over children 
between 6 and 14. 

2424. The School Attendance Committee is a com- 
mittee of the Lurgan urban- district council, is it not? 
— One half is appointed by the Commissioners of 
Education and the other half is appointed by the town 
council. 

2425. They do not issue an annual report ?— No. 

2426. Could you, from your own knowledge, give 
the percentage of school attendances for towns in the 
neighbourhood P — No, I could not. 

2427. For instance, Lisburn ? — No. I asked some 
school secretaries for that information some time ago 
for purpose of comparison, but I could lrot get it, 
except for Belfast. 

2428. We have had in evidence the percentage for 
Banbridge. In 1910 that was 81’3. You have no 
knowledge yourself as to whether Lurgan compares 
favourably or unfavourably with other towns ? — I 
have no knowledge of that, Lurgan is specially 
situated owing to the work people are on. The 
children do some home work. 


2429: And there is a disposition on the part of the 
parents to keep them at home ? — Yes. 

2430. The Committee, I suppose, do everything 
they can to counteract that ? — They do. In the Act 
it distinctly says that in the event of domestic neces- 
sity the child may absent itself, but that is a wide 
expression, and the Committee never deal with the 
. matter themselves ; they leave it to the magistrates. 

2431. Have you anything to do with the education, 
or only with the attendance at school ? — Only with the 
attendance at school. 

2432. Who controls the education ? — I suppose the 
managers of each school. Each school has a manager. 

2433. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is there any differ- 
ence in the percentage of attendance in the different 
schools ? — I have them all here. 

2434. Can you tell us whether certain schools com- 
pare continually more favourably than others ? — Yes ; 
one school in particular has a favourable record. 

2435. Is there any particular reason for that? — 
There is a very good principal. 

2436. Is that in a district in which outworkers con- 
gregate ? — Yes. 

2437. Those children make better attendances than 
the average ?— Pretty good attendance. All the details 
are here ( handing a boolc to the Committee). 

2438. What steps are taken by the Committee to 
ensure the attendance of the children at school ?— It 
is for the school attendance officer to look after them. 

2439. Do the Committee" or the Council visit the 
. schools ? — The managers do. 

2440. Do the town councillors ever visit the 
schools ? — Not to my knowledge — only the managers 
as far as I know. 

2441. (Mr. Cohen.) Each school has only one 
manager ? — Yes. 

2442. Can you tell us . how the managers are 
appointed ? — I could not say. 


The witness withdrew. 


A Lurgan School 

2443. (Mr. Cohen.) Is your school under the 
National Board ? — Yes. 

2444. How many children are there in it ? 

children. 

2445. A child who reaches the fifth standard at 
the age of thirteen can be excused from further attend- 
ance at school, can she not ? — No ; she must go through 
the fifth standard. 

2446. Then she can be excused ? — She can. 

2447. The teacher must give a certificate ?— Yes. 

2448. Is the teacher bound to give a certificate if 
the child has fulfilled those two conditions, oris it a 
matter of choice ? — I do not know about its being our 
bounden duty to give it, but we do always give it. It 
is more or less our duty, seeing that the authorities 
require them for children who go into the factories. 

2449. We have been told that parents are inclined 
to keep their children away from school to do the 
white work ?— They do. 

2450. Even when they do not keep them away from 
school, they set them to work when they come in from 
school in the afternoon, and keep them at work till 
late hours, do they not ?— Yes, I know that. 

2451. And has it a bad effect on them ?— Both on 
their physical condition and moral welfare, because 
unfortunately you can scarcely get it out of a child 
that it has anything to do with the white work if you 
question it. If they have anything to do with it at 
home they will deny it in school, knowing that we are, 
more or less, against it. Therefore the children are, 
more or less, trained to prevaricate. 

(Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) It comes to this— that 
child employment in these trades is probably much more 
prevalent than the authorities are aware of. 

2452. (Mr. Cohen.) Why do you discourage it as 
teachers P It is against their physical condition sitting 
like that, and it is against their education if they are 
kept at home. They cannot do any home lessons of 
any kind. They are more or less hurried in the moni- 
jng, running with the work, and you cannot teach a 


Teacher, examined. 

child like that so well as a child that has more freedom, 
and its mental powers do not get spell a chance. 

2453. When the children are set to this work at 
that early age is it not because it is necessary, and 
that the money has ' to be earned ?— I should think 
that there are many reasons. 

2454. You think that that is not the only reason P 
— No ; I think a great deal of it is done so that the 
money may be used to keep up more or less of an 
appearance. And then the self-indulgence of some 
parents causes the children to have to work, when 
it is not strictly necessary. Those are the prime 
factors. 

2455. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you know how 
much a child can earn in a day P— No, I could not tell 
you how much. It is very small in some cases. It is 
not only a matter of the children’s earnings ; they are 
kept often at home to run the messages for those who 
work in the home. 

2456. (Mr. Cohen.) In yom- experience do you think 
that the number of children in Lurgan doing this work 
has increased ? — V ery much so. Efforts have been 
made to get the manufacturers to prohibit children 
going to the factories during school hours; but in 
vain. 

2457. We have heard that the children work very 
late, and we have seen cases in other places of quite 
young children being kept at work to 10 or 11 or even 
later P — Yes, but there is no necessity for it. 

2458. Do the children help their mothers at the 
thread-drawing ? — Yes, girls and boys ; and at top- 
sewing and folding. 

2459. Do they begin at an early age ? — Yes ; some 
of them are able to do it from about four years of age. 
An older child will take out one thread, and the little 
things can pick out the other two threads. 

2460. Is there a noticeable difference between the 
children who do oPt-work and the children who do not, 
as far as their physique is concerned ? — Yes ; it is bad 
for the eyes. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to 6.30. 
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25 January 1912.] Miss M. Rodgers. [Continued. 

Miss M. Rodgers, examined. 


2461. (Mr. Cohen.) You are the secretary of the 
Lurgan Hemmers’ and Teniers’ Union ? — Yes. 

2462. How many members has it ? — About 700. 

2463. Are all the members women ? — Yes. 

2464. How many women are there in Lurgan doing 
hem-stitching P — I dare say there will be well on to 1,000. 

2465. And 700 of them are members of your 
society ? — Yes. 

2466. Are the workers power - machine hem - 
stitchers ? — Yes. 

2467. r You do not include any hem-stitchers who 
work at home with their own machines ? — No. 

2468. There is no society for them? — Very few 
work in the homes. 

2469. What other processes, are there in the 
factories here that women are employed on? — We 
have nothing but the one industry to depend on here 
— that is the weaving and the finishing up of handker- 
chiefs, 

2470. Do they embroider the handkerchiefs here ? — 
There is machine embroidery. 

2471. But no hand embroidery ? — None that I 
know of. 

2472. There is thread-drawing? — Yes. 

2473. Is that done outside the factory ? — Yes, and 
some of the vice-folding is done outside. 

2474. Is there any fancy stitching done ? — We have 
very little fancy stitching in Lurgan. 

2475. Is the work piecework? — Yes. 

2476. What is the rate ? It depends on the sort 
of work. 

2477. What are the average earnings of the mem- 
bers of your society, taking one week with another ?— 
I could not tell you the average rate at the present 
time, but about eight years ago we got some of the 
wages averaged and the figure was 11s. 2d. a week. 

2478. Is that for hem-stitching ? — Yes. 

2479. Wages are higher now, are they not ? — On 
the Wheeler machine they would be higher. 

2480. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do earnings vary 
according to the breadth of the hem? — It is not 
according to the breadth of the hem ; it is according 
to the size and set of the work. Some of the work is 
coarse and can be done quicker ; but you are safer 
doing fine work, though you might be longer on it. 
Some girls at the present time, if they get plenty of 
work, would earn 17s., 16s., or 15s. a week. 

2481. Would an average worker, not fast or slow, 
earn from 13s. to 14s. a week ? — Yes, or more. 

2482. They could earn up to 15s. if they were 
constant workers ? — Yes. 

2483. (Mr. Cohen.) In Lurgan they, make no charge 
for thread? — No. 

2484. And they never have done so ? — Never, and 
no charge for needles. 

2485. Supposing that you make a mistake and spoil 
the work, what do they do then inNLurgan? — It is 
seldom there is any fine in Lurgan. 

2486. To your knowledge do girls take work home 
from the factory ? — Yes. At the present time work is 
not busy, so that they would not have work at home. 
If they had four dozen of cloth finished at six o’clock 
they would take them home to clip the threads off. 
If they were well stitched, it would not take more than 
20 minutes to fix the four dozen. 

2487. Have yon known them take work home that 
took a long time to do ?' — Yes, I have known that. 

2488. The wages of hem-stitchers are higher in 
Lurgan than in Belfast ? — Yes, here they are higher 
than anywhere, I think, generally speaking. 

2489. Do they have any bonus system here ? — I do 
not know of any now. 

2490. Do all the firms in Lurgan pay the same 
rates ? — The list is not exactly the same in some things. 

2491. But does it. come to much the same? — It 
comes to much the same. 

2492. Do you know whether that has always been 
so? — Yes. They have never all paid the exactly same 
wage. 

2493. Do you attribute the higher wages in Lurgan 
to the fact that the hem-stitchers are organised ? — Yes. 

The witnei 


2494. Do they take- learners in the warehouses? 
— Yes. 

2495. What terms do they take them on ? — In all 
the factories they do this : if a little girl came in to 
learn, she would be asked to pay the girl that taught 
her for whatever time she lost teaching her. It does 
not take long. 

2496. About how long ?— About a week. 

2497 . Then they are put on piecework in the same 
way as the others ? — Yes. 

2498. They do not have a contract with them that 
they must stay a year ? — Not now. 

2499. Do they have the system of “ lying-time ” ? 
— Not in the making-up factories. 

2500. Is a week’s notice given before the workers 
leave ? — A fortnight’s notice. 

2501. On both sides ? — Yes. 

2502. What is the principal outwork which is done 
in the homes here? — Thread-drawing. There is also 
6ome vice-folding and over-seaming. 

2503. Are the women who do that dependent on 
their earnings, or do they simply do it to help their 
husbands ? — They are dependent on it to a great 
extent. The men’s wages in the weaving factories 
would not average more than about 13s. a week. 

2504. That is not more than is earned by the hem- 
stitchers ? — No ; so that the women in the homes must 
do something. 

2505. Can you tell us at all what rate is paid for 
thread-drawing ? — I cannot tell you from memory. 

2506. Yice-folding is done both inside and outside ? 
— Yes. 

2507. Is it paid the same outside as inside ? — I 
have heard that in one factory they do not pay as 
much for it outside. 

2508. Do you know what a vice-folder can earn in 
a week ? — I have asked them, and they said they could 
not earn more than 8s. if they did not carry work home 
at night. No one puts a little girl to learn vice- 
folding, because they have so much work to turn out 
to make money at it. In punch-sewing they earn 
better wages, and the children are put to it as soon as 
they are able to get a machine. 

2509. When would a vice-folder commence work ? 
— Before nine in the morning, and work up to six in 
the evening. 

2510. That is about 47 hours a week ? — About that. 

2511. You have said that you think that the women 
could not get on without this outwork ? — Indeed they 
could not. 

2512. Supposing that by some arrangement no more 
outwork was done — I am only supposing that — it would 
mean a serious loss to the women ? — It would mean 
that the men would have to get better wages for their 
•work. 

2513. But if the men did not get better wages, the 
people could not get on ? — They could not exist. 

2514. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How do they live 
in Banbridge, where there is little or no outwork, and 
other towns where there is none ? — I think there is 
some homework in Banbridge. 

2515. (Mr. Cohen.) Thread-drawing used to be done 
inside, used it not ? — Yes. 

2516. Do you know that of your own knowledge ? 
— Yes. 

2517. Do you think it was better paid formerly than 
it is now ? — Yes, much better. 

2518. How do you know ? You cannot remember, 
yourself ? — I cannot remember, myself, but you might 
come across some people who would have an idea. 

2519. There is no thread-drawing done inside ? 
—No. 

2520. Do the warehouses have any difficulty in 
getting workers ? — I think not. 

2521. Do you know whether, for this thread- 
drawing and the other things they do at home, all 
the firms pay the same price ? — No ; there are 
differences in the prices. 

2522. Do you know whether the outworkers can get 
as much work as they want ? — Not at the present time. 

2523. I suppose it varies ? — Yes. 
s withdrew. 

F 4 
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Mrs. S. (Lurgan outworker), examined. 


2524. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) You do thread- 
drawing ? — Yes. 

2525. Save you done it for many year's? — For 
15 years. 

2526. Save you ever worked inside a factory ? — So. 

2527. Whom do you do the thread-drawing for ? — 

■ and . 

2528. Do you work for them both now ? — Yes. 

2529. What kind of work is it ? Thread-drawing 
handkerchiefs ? — Yes. 

2530. Different classes of work or always the same ? 
— Some finer and some coarser. 

2531. What do arid pay for fine work ? 

— For seventeens, eighteens and nineteens, — 13-inch, 
6d. for eight dozen; 14-inch, Id. a dozen; 15- and 
16-inch, 1<Z. a dozen ; 12- and 13-inch are paid the 
same; then for the 17- and 18- inch they pay 9d. for 
eight dozen. 

2532. And d’oyleys ? — If the d’oyleys were 6 inches 
you would he paid half of what you would for 12-inch. 

2533. With regard to handkerchiefs, how many 
threads do you draw ? — Three threads in the cambrics 
and two threads out of the shires, the thin handker- 
chiefs. 

2534. Two threads all round ? — Yes ; you are paid 
the same if they are the same size, you understand. 

2535. No matter what they are made of ? — Yes. 

2536. How many can you do in an hour of the 12 
and 13-inch, would you think ? — You could do about 
two dozen in an hour sitting by yourself, throng. You 
could do two dozen in an hour of seventeens, eighteens, 
or nineteens, at 13 inches. 

2537. How many could you do of the 17 inches ?— 
You could do nearly the same iri the same time. 

2538. Could you do the same amount in an hour, 
never mind what the size of the handkerchief is ? — 
Yes ; up to f. They are 19, 20, 21, and 22 inch. 

2539. What are they paid at? — We have 2A<Z. for 
two dozen, 17, 18, and 19; and 19, 20, 21, and 22 are 
all paid the same. 

2540. 2hd. ? — Yes. 

2541. And of them could you do two dozen in the 
hour ? — You could do two dozen in an hour just the 
same. If the little ones were shires you could do 
more, because they are a thiuner handkerchief than 
the cambric. 

2542. Are most of the handkerchiefs linen, or 
cotton, or a mixture ?— I could not say. They are sold 
as cambric. They are woven. 

2543. What time do you begin at the work in the 
mornings ? — About eight o’clock. 

2544. And you are married ? — Yes. 

2545. Have you a family ?— Yes. 

2546. Do any of your children help you ? — Yes, the 
eldest, at home. 

2547. Does she do it in the evenings ? — She has 
left school now. She helps me till about seven o’clock. 

2548. You begin at eight o’clock and go on till 
when ? — I go on sometimes up to eleven. 

2549. But you do not sit constantly at it all that 
time ?— I do, except when I am malting the dinner, 
and getting the meals ready. I have to sit all the 
time at it. 

2550. Do yon get a mid-day meal for your hus- 
band ? — Yes. 

2551. And tea? — Yes. 

2552. How long would that take ? — Two hours 
■ getting the dinner and an hour to get the tea. Some- 
times I sit up to eleven. 

2553. And usually ? — Always till ten. If you get 
hurried ones, you have to sit up and do them, no 
matter what the hour is. 

2554. (Mr. Cohen.) Would it usually mean eight 
hours hard work a day ? — Yes, I suppose it would be. 
The weavers go at six and coirie home at eight. Many 
a time I would be at it sooner. 

2555. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Do you know before 
you begin what the price will be ? — Yes. 

2556. Is it written down anywhere ? — Yes, on the 
dockets. 


2557. Have you anything else to show how much 

you can make in a week ?— In last week we had 

6s. 2d. 

2558. You and your eldest daughter both working ? 
Yes. 

2559. Does the next eldest child help?— No, she 
does not ; she goes to school. 

2560. Do you sometimes make more than 6s. ? — 
Yes, sometimes. Sometimes you would make 7s. or 
7s. 6d. 

2561. Sometimes less ? — Sometimes less, just 
according to the class of work you get. Sometimes 
you get it coarser and sometimes finer. 

. 2562. Do. both the firms you work for give you the 
same kiud of work ? — Yes. It is all cambric. 

2563. All handkerchiefs ? — Yes. 

2564. Do they pay the same amount? do 

riot pay the same as . 

2565. Do they pay less ? — They pay less on some 
handkerchiefs. 

2566. Do you reckon to make rather more from 

than from ? — Yes. 

2567. How much do you. reckon to make from 

? — ;Last week I had 2s. 7 d. Some weeks I have 

3s., and sometimes not so much. 

2568. What does your husband earn ? — 12s. per 

2569. (Mr. Cohen.) Set pay ?— Yes. 

2570. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Is he inworkriow? 
— Yes. 

2571. Does your husband’s money come to you. 
Do you have charge of all the money in the house and 
the spending of it ? — Yes. He gives his money to me! 

2572. And you spend it all for the household ? — 
Yes. 

2573. Do any of the other children help with thread- 
drawing ?— No, they do not : they are young. 

2574. (Mr. Cohen.) Is the price for the work 
different now from what it Used to be ? — Yes. Years 
ago I could have made the same amount of money — 
eight years ago — and not wrought near as hard. 

2575. Have you been working for all the 

time ? — No ; I use to live at the other end of the town 
and worked for . 

2576. Do pay less than they used to pay when 

you worked for them ? — Yes ; they have all fallen. 
Three or four years ago were very bad times in Lurgan, 
and all the firms’ fell. 

2577. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Have they not risen 
at all ?• — No, they never rise ; it is always getting 
lower. They have too much to pay, I think. 

2578. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you think that thread- 
drawing used to be done inside ? — Yes, about twenty 
•years ago, I think. They could have made more 
money then. 

2579. Can your daughter work quickly at thread- 
drawing ? — Yo€, quicker than I can. 

2580. Have you ever done anything except thread- 
drawing — I have done revers. 

2581. What do you mean ? — Drawing a whole lot of 
rows and cutting them at the shire where the hem 
would be. The mark might be that far down (indicating) 
and you draw the thread and cut it at this shire. 

2582. That is a variety of thread drawing ? — Yes. 
It will be harder to do. 

2583. Would it be very inconvenient to you if you 
had to do your work inside the factory ? — It would not 
be as easy, because of getting away from the children. 

2584. Do you ever have to do the work in a great 
hurry? — Yes, sometimes. 

2585. Why is it humed? — I could not say. We 
have red tickets if it is burned. 

2586. That means that you must send it in as 
quickly as possible ? — That means if you got it at night 
you would have to do it by eight in the morning, 
sitting up all night. 

2587. Would that be once a month, Or once a fort- 
night, or once in a season ? — You would not get it 
often. You may have it two or three times in one 
week and then riot for two or three months. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mi's. T. (Lurgan outworker). 


[ Continued . 


Mrs. T. (Lurgan outworker;, examined. 


2588. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You are employed 
in thread-drawing P — Yes. 

2589. How long have you been doing it ? — Back and 
forth with working out and in, 28 years. 

2590. Have you always worked for one firm — No, 
two firms. 

2591. ‘Which firms P— The first one was 

and the other one was : — , whom I work for 

now. 

2592. Do you do coarse or fine work ? — Both kinds. 

2593. Thread-drawing handkerchiefs ? — Yes. 

2594. What is the price for drawing cambric hand- 
kerchiefs about 1-2 or 13 inches ? — For 13, 14 and up to 
15 inches we have 3 %d. for four dozen. 

2595. How much for 14- , 15- and 16-inch hand- 
kerchiefs ? — For sets of twelve from 13 up to 15 I have 
3 id. for four dozen. 

2596. After that up to 16, 17 and 18 inches, what 
do you get ? — Id. a dozen. 

2597. For 20, 21 and 22 inches, what price do you 
get ? — l^-cZ. a dozen. 

2598. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you do anything below 

12 inches'? — No, not for . 

2599. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you get the same 
rates' for coarse work as you do for fine work ? — No. 

2600. Is the rate that you were giving the rate for 
coarse work? — The fine ones are |<f. a dozen more 
than the coarse ones up every two sets. 

2601. A 20-inch fine handkerchief would be how 
much ? — 4 d. for two dozen. 

2602. Does it take you longer to draw fine than 
to draw coarse ? — Certainly. 

2603. Much longer? — It takes a good bit longer, 

because you are not supposed by to damp the 

work. Other places give you leave to damp, and you 
can do the work quicker. 

2604. You cannot damp the fine work? — Up from 
twenties they can be damped a little. Under twenties 
they are not damped. 

2605. When do you start work in the morning ?— 
Now I only start about eight. 

2606. The work is a bit slack ? — Very slack. 

2607. In ordinary times when do you start ? — When 
I get up at half-past five I start about six or half-past. 

2608. And work till breakfast ? — Yes. 

2609. What is your husband ?— A weaver. 

2610. After breakfast do you go on again ? — Yes. 

2611. Do you work pretty constantly ? — Yes. 

2612. Do you get your husband’s dinner ? — Yes. 

2613. In the afternoon and evening do you go on 
at the work ? — Yes. 

2614. What time do you stop ? — About nine or ten. 
In the summer I might continue to about half-past. 

2615. How many children have you ? — None. 

2616. Is your husband on piece-work or set pay ? — 
Just whatever he makes. 

2617. How much is that ? — For fine web he could 
have made 13s. 

2618. He does not make 13s. now ? — No. 

2619. Why is that ? — Because he is not constantly 
at it. 

2620. How much do you reckon yourself to make 
in the week ? Is it the same week in and week out ? — 
No, it is not the same ; some weeks I would not make 


more than 4s., 5s., or 6s. Other weeks, working long 
hours, I would make 7s. to 7s. 6d. 

2621. Supposing you sat down in the evening at 
.work steadily for an hour at 12-inch handkerchiefs, 
how much could you make in the hour ? How many 
could you do ? — If they were fine ones, I could not do 
more than a dozen — not if they were extra fine. 

- 2622. How much would that be ? — About llcZ., if it 
was fine. 

2623. And if it was coarse? — It would be much the 
same. 

2624. It is easier and goes quicker ?— Yes. 

2625. Supposing- you had nothing else to do, could 
you keep that up all through the day ? — No. You 
could not sit so close as that. 

2626. Have you ever worked for anybody else be- 
sides ? — I drew last week for . 

2627. Do they pay better or worse? — About half, 
3 fd. for six dozen of 12-inch handkerchiefs, extra 
light. 

2628. What does extra light mean ? — Lawns. 

2629. Are those easier or harder ? — Sometimes they 
are easier ; sometimes they are harder ; they are 
lighter. 

2630. Is there any difference in price between ’s 

_ payments and 's payments ? — I do not think 

there is. 

2631. About the same ? — Much the same. It is so 

long since I drew for that I can hardly mind. 

2632. When you first began to draw for did 

they pay better than they do now ? — A little, but not 
much. 

2633. Do you think they pay as well now as they 
used to pay ? — It is between six and seven years since 
I drew for them so I "cannot remember. 

2634. Have you done thread-drawing for longer 
than six or seven years ? — I used to when I was out 
working, but I have not been out working for eight or 

2635. You were inside the factory ? — Yes. 

2636. Do you remember when they thread-drew 
inside the factories ? — No ; there was no thread-drawing 
inside the factories when I was there. 

2637. You do not think the price is less than it 
used to be ? — It is less than it used to be, but I could 
not say what — — ’s pa,y now. 

2638. In general you think it is less ? — Yes. 

2639. Have you ever been fined ? — No. 

2640. Not at all ? — I have never left myself that 
way. There has been no call for it. 

2641. Do you sometimes get your work to do rather 
hurriedly ? — Yes. 

2642. Is that according to the season of the year ? 
— Yes. Before Christmas there is a great hurry. 

2643. You have to take it back as soon as you 
possibly can ? — Yes, as soon as ever you can do it. 

2644. Do you think that the firms can get as many 
workers as they want ? — I think they can. 

2645. (Mr. Colicn.) Can you get as much work as 
you want? — No, I cannot; they are slack now, but 
when the work is plentiful in the flush, I can get more 
than I can do. 

2646. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) It is always a little 
slack after Christmas and always flush before Christ- 
mas ? — Yes. But this last three or four months it has 
not been very flush. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Monday, January 29th. 
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IRISn LINEN, ETC;' INQUIRY ('MAKING-UP TRADES): 


TWELFTH DAY. 


Monday, 29th January 1912. 


At the Chamber of Commerce, Belfast. 


Present. 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. {Chairman). 

Mr. W. S. Cohen. | Mrs. L. Deane-Streateeild. 

Mr. G-. C. L. Maunder (Secretary). 

Dr. H. W. Bailie, examined. 


■ (Chairman.) You are the Medical Superin- 
tendent Officer of Health for Belfast ? — I am. 

2648. Your report for 1909, published the following 
year, contained in its section relating to home-work 
certain particulars with regai-d to the rates of wages 
paid for that work P — Yes. 

2649. Those particulars were furnished to you by 
your own staff ? — That is so. 

2650. They were published accordingly as an official 
report of your department? — Yes. 

2651. You, I suppose, regarded them as an impartial 
and accurate statement of the facts ? — I did. 

2652. Did you take any steps to verify the state- 
ments made in the report ? — I did. 

2653. And the statements proved substantially 
correct ? — Quite so. 

2654. The demand for an inquiry arose in conse- 
quence of that report P — Yes. 

2655. It has been mentioned to us that it originated 
really from political sources. Is that true ?— Nothing 
of the kind. I know no politics in my official position. 

2656. And the staff that were employed to make 
the investigation would, I suppose, be in the same 
position P — I went into the matter myself, and found 
by my own investigations that the statements were 
borne out. I also employed one of the male staff whose 
politics I know nothing about, and I think you may 
take the information I got from him as being totally 
unbiassed. The information that he brought to me 
bore out the facts that have been stated in the report. 
So far as I am concerned, politics had nothing to do 
with it; and so far as the officers are concerned, I have 
no reason to suspect politics in their case either. 

_ 2657. To sum up, you received particulars from 
Miss Agnew, which you verified yourself to a certain 
extent P — Yes ; to a certain extent. 

2658. And on that you signed the report P — Yes. 

2659. Feeling perfectly sure that Miss -Agnew’s 
statements were accurate? — Quite sure. I had no 
doubt of the statements whatever. 

2660. In order that there should not be an element 
of doubt, you employed another official, Mr. Sefton, to 
make further investigations P — I did. 

2661. And of the accuracy of his report you have 
no question at all P — I have no question at all about 
the accuracy of his report. I am satisfied that it is 
correct. 

2662. Then this Committee are bound to assume 
from your evidence that there is a considerable amount 
of under-payment amongst the outworkers in this 
city ? — Amongst a certain proportion of them. A. 
number of them are paid fairly. 

2663. (Mr. Cohen.) When you say that you person- 
ally verified Miss Agnew’s statements, you mean that 
you made investigations yourself among the outworkers 
by visiting them P — I did. 

2664. Was Mr. Sefton aware of Miss Agnew’s 
report when he made his investigations ? — Everybody 
in the city was aware of it. The report was published 
before Mr. Sefton made any investigations. 

2665. He had no instructions except to report to 
you as to the conditions of^ the outworkers ?— He 


received lists and he took those lists to ascertain 
where the workers were to be found. He took those 
workers as he found them. 

2666. (Chairman.) Indiscriminately? — Yes. 

2667 . (Mrs Deane- Streatfeild.) You say you invest- 
gated some of these cases yourself. Could you give us 
an example ?— I could. For instance here is a case I 
saw a few days ago (handing in a document). 

2668. Would you give us the particular's of it ? — 
This woman was working at handkerchiefs with this 
design on the corner. 

2669. (Chairman.) A butterfly ? — A butterfly done 
in two colours. For that she received .6 d. per dozen. 
She informed me that it took her ten minutes less than 
an hour to_do one of them. Those are her own words. 
Fifty minutes to do one of them, so that it is very, 
very slightly over a halfpenny an hour. 

2670. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) That is very fine 
work, is it not? — Yes, it is very fine work. 

2671. An elaborate pattern?— Just exactly what 
you see, only in different colours. 

2672. (Chairman.) What is the name of the firm 
who employs her?— Firm M. Here is an index of all 
the cases in this book. There are over 300 cases, but I 
should say that a large number of those cases were 
included in Miss Agnew’s reports, which I presume you 
have received, and also in those of Mr. Sefton. I saw 
this case, however, myself. This women makes medium 
sized chemises for 9 d. per dozen ; she is an expert 
worker and has been at the work for three years ; she 
states that to make one dozen she would require twelve 
hours, constant hard work, except one hour for meals, 
no house work. In this particular case the husband, was 
working for a very, very small wage, and that is why 
she had to work so vigorously. She explained to me 
at the time that when working outside Glasgow for a 
private firm she earned 9<Z. for making one shirt, which 
was quite as easily made as a chemise. She has to 
supply her own thread, and go and come in the tram 
for the work. It requires lid. worth of thread for each 
dozen chemises. She has thus less than 6d. per dozen, 
and earns about a -id. an hour clear. She works from 
five in the morning to fi ve in the evening and after 
that does housework. She made a larger size for lid. 
per dozen, double seams, fully trimmed, and it took 
her three days' hard work to make 2i dozen for 2s. Sid. 
At thread-cutting she could not make any money to 
speak of, only 3d. per day. 

2673. (Chairman.) What was the name of the 
firm ?— C. 1 ; also E 2. 

2674. (Mr. Cohen.) Was the last worker you were 
speaking of an able-bodied woman of average capacity ? 
— She was a young woman ; I should say 25 or 27 years 
of age. 

2675. (Chairman.) Have you any other cases? — 
Yes ; there is a worker before that whom I saw 
myself. She worked for firm 12. I will read the 
notes : “ She worked during a large number of years ; 

is a good speedy worker ; sews hand-hemmed 
handkerchiefs at 2s. per dozen ; could not possibly 
earn more than Id. per hour.” I have a further 
note that this may be taken as a fair average pi'ice for 
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Dr. H. W. Bailie. [ Continued . 


this kind of work. At the time I visited this woman 
it had been raised to 2s. 2d., although it had remained 
for years at 2s. That was after the fuss about the 
report. 

2676. We have already had before us most of the 
cases in this book ? — I did not know whether you had 
had all those cases or not. 

2677. The butterfly case we have not had before P — 
I saw these cases myself; these which I am giving 
you now. 

2678. {Chairman.) Will you tell us something more 
about your own cases P — This woman that I am going 

to speak about now worked for a Mrs. in , 

and also for firm M. She stated,, with regard to 
embroidered work on handkerchiefs, that it was 
necessary to work hard to earn Id. per hour. She 
had had other embroidery work from the same persons 
at which she could only earn hd. per hour. She also 
worked for another firm, and for some of the work she 
could earn by close constant labour 2d. per hour. The 
best the woman could earn was Id. and 2d. an hour. 

2679. {Mr. Cohen.) You did not see actually what 
she was doing ? — I did. but I did not take a full note. 

2680. {Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) She was embroider- 
ing handkerchiefs ? — Embroidering handkerchiefs. 
Here was another woman who worked for firm M, and 
seemed to be doing very well. The note says : “ At 
“ present working one letter on comer of liandker- 
“ chief, for which she receives 3cZ. a dozen. If she 
“ worked very hard for one hour, could do one dozen, 
“ but could not keep at this rate all day.” That was 
3d. per hour. “ She has had other handkerchiefs 
“ often for which she was paid 6 d. per dozen. If she 
“ worked hard all day she could do two dozen.” That 
is practically ItZ. an hour. When I saw her she could 
earn 3(7. an hour by hard work, but she could not keep 
that up all day. This work I am going to mention now 
is for firm 0 2: “ Hand-hemming napkins at Is. 8cZ. 
“ per dozen. Takes a day and a half to do one 
“ dozen. That is seven or eight hours. This is the 
“ best-paid work she gets.” I remember this case 
distinctly : “ She states she gets other work at which 
“ she could earn 6(7. per day. She does hem-stitching 

handkerchiefs at 3s. per dozen for another firm. 
“ Could not do more than three in a day.” That is 
pretty low. “ She is an experienced worker of many 
“ years. Has done the same work for another firm, 
“ but could not earn more than 6(7. for a whole day's 
“ work.” That shows the difference in the earnings 
on the same work from different firms. “ Has done 
“ napkins for another firm for Is. 6 d. per dozen.” She 
said that work for which Is. 8 d. was paid was the 
same as that for which another firm paid her Is. (id. 
Case 27 had worked for Firm H. : “Did embroidery 
“ work at 6cZ. per dozen. She has been at this work 
“ for 15 years. She states she could not do one 
" dozen working from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; works now 
“ for another firm embroidering handkerchiefs at 
“ 6d. per dozen. Can do one dozen per day of eight 
“ hours.” I remember this case. This woman was 
very unwilling to give any information. She was 
probably 60 years of age, and would not be the best 
class of worker, but she seemed to be a fair worker as 
far as I could judge from looking at her. 

2681. {Mrs. Deane; Streatfeild.) Anyhow, she was an 
experienced worker if she had been 15 years at it ? — 
Yes. Here is a case of a young, active woman, not 
more than 30, whom I remember. This woman worked 
for firm Ml at sideboard cloths. “ Does work called 


“ wavy, paid at 10(7. per dozen. Working hard from 
“ 9 a.m, to 6 or 8 p.m., it would take her two days 
“ to do one dozen. She says she is a good worker, 
“ and has been at it for 11 years. Has done tray 
“ cloths at 5(7. per dozen. Took her a whole day to 
“ do one dozen.” I remember that case distinctly. 
That was a healthy, vigorous looking woman of, I 
should say, not over 30 years of age. 

2682. {Chairman.) What did she make an hour P — 
This would not work out at a penny. I did not 
see her work, but she stated that she was a good 
worker and seemed an active, healthy woman, and 
more than that she stated that she had worked for 
11 years. Another woman, who worked for firm D as 
a thread-drawer on linen, was “ paid at the rate of 2d. 
“ per dozen. Took two hours hard work (never rose 
“ until finished) to do one dozen. Thus earning a 
“ penny per hour.” 

2683. {Mr. Cohen.) What was the article she was 
thread-drawing P — I have not put it down. It was 
linen. Linen is easier drawn than the coarser goods. 
She was an experienced worker. She did thread- 
drawing at tea-cloths as well. 

2684. {Chairman.) Have you many other cases to 
give us ? — I saw probably something over 30 at first, 
and then others after that. 

2685. Would they amount to 50 altogether ? — I 
should say they would. 

2686. From the investigations you made personally 
you came to the conclusion that the cases brought 
forward by Miss Agnew and Mr. Sefton were typical 
cases existing in the industry ? — I did, but I would 
say this much — that I believe the cases that Miss 
Agnew brought under my notice from time to time 
were the worst cases. 

2687. How was she able to come across the worst 
cases ? — I saw her practically every morning, and she 
would go out and take a certain district. She would 
find a number of cases of bad pay and, I expect, a 
number of good pay. 

2688. How many outworkers are there in the 
Belfast district? — It would be very difficult to say 
how many there are actually, but I should say about 
4,000. 

2689. Your list contains a number of cases of 
alleged underpayment ? — Yes, that is quite correct. 

( 2690. And, of course, there may be a great many 

others that we know nothing about ? — Yes, I am. sure 
there are. Miss Agnew knew the worst-paid people 
when she was making the reports, but she could not 
know them all, for this reason ; that although there 
are about 4,000 outworkers, they are not all working 
at one time, and they would not always be getting 
the same class of work. 

2691. {Mr. Cohen.) When did you yourself first 
begin investigating these cases ? — I began investigating 
these cases after the report was published. There was 
some objection to the report. 

2692. You did not investigate personally, then, 
before you made your report ? — No, except that I had 
personal knowledge of the conditions under which 
outwork is carried on, gained from my other work. 

2693. {Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Yon have, it appears, 
remarked on this underpayment in a number of your 
annual reports before the particular one that, we have 
been speaking of ? — Yes. 

2694. But it was not until the last report that any 
objection was taken ? — That is so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Representative of Firm 0 2, examined, 


2695. {Chairman.) What is the nature of your firm’s 
business? — The manufacture of all classes of linen 
goods, embroidered . goods, -damask sheetings, and 
everything of that description, 

2696. How many indoor workers do you employ ? — - 
The number varies according to the time of the year. 
When it comes to October, November and December, 
for our Christmas trade, we employ a great many more 


hands than we do at present. We have filled in this 
form* “ from to That is a fair average. 

2697. What are their working hours when on full 
time ? — S.30 to 1.30, 2.30 to 6 and Saturday 8.30 to 
1.30, 

2698. What are the terms of employment with 


* Not printed. 
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regard to leaving and dismissal? — We give one week’s 
notice. 

2699. One week's notice on either side ? — On either 
side. 

2700. From the statement yon have sent in as to 
the average wages earned in each department by (a) 
beginners, (b) workers of moderate experience, and (c) 
expen’enced workers, it has been calculated that the 
rates per hour for a full week are, for the beginners, 
3s. to os. per week which would average from %d. to lid. 
per hour ? — -When I say from 3s. to 5s., as a matter of 
fact so far as I remember, we have never engaged 
girls at as low as 3s. The lowest thing with them is 
3s. 6tZ. 

2701. Then with regard to workers of moderate 
experience, you pay them from 6s. to 10s. which is 
equivalent to about 1A/Z. to 2Ad. per horn-? — Yes. 

2702. Then the (<;) class, experienced workers, earn 
from 11s. to 20s. per week, or about 2 £d. to 5 d. per 
hour ? — That is folding and ornamenting handkerchiefs 
and household linens. 

2703. In the linen department do you employ only 
experienced workers for folding ? — That is all. 

2704. So that the other two classes will not come 
in ?— No. 

2705. Experienced workers make from 10s. to 12s. 
per week which is equivalent to from 2 id. to 3d. per 
hour ? — Yes. 

2706. In the lapping room ? — 12s. to 20s. 

2707. There you only have experienced hands ? — 
Only experienced hands. We have made it a rule as 
far as possible only to employ what we call experienced 
hands, but it is also necessary for us to bring in 
beginners so that we may teach them. Dismissal in 
our place is rare, except for dishonesty or something 
of the kind, and that I am glad to say is very seldom 
found. 

2708. Do I understand from your statement that 
in the stitching department also you only employ 
experienced workers ? — Yes. 

2709. The shire hemstitchers receive 16s. per week, 
or about 4d. per hour ; the spoke hemstitchers get 20s. 
to 28s. per week, which is from about 5 d. to 7 d. per 
hour ; pillow-case makers get 15s. per week, which is 
nearly 4d. per hour ; and the hemmers 18s. per week, 
or about 4 Ad. the hour? — Yes. 

2710. In the laundry department you pay set 
wages ? — Yes, and we train girls and bring them into 
that department. We start a girl of 14 years of age 
at 4s. per week. 

2711. About Id. per hour? — Yes. 

2712. How long do they continue at 4s. a week ? — 
A girl in a month would get 5s., and in two months 
she would get about 6s. and so on, just as she gets 
experience. 

2713. What would she get after she had been with 
you a year, say ? — In a year a girl will have an average 
pay of 14s. a week, and if she is a smart girl we put her 
on piecework. 

2714. I am speaking of the laundry work now ? — 
Yes — the washers in the laundry. She will ask to 
bo put on piecework herself, and she will then make 
up to 24s. or 26s. a week. 

2715. You say in your evidence that girls of 
14 years of age commence at 4s. per week? — Yes, 
learners. 

2716. Then when they are over 18 years of age 
their wages are 7s. per week? — Yes ; they go into the 
washhouse. 

2717. That is what I am speaking of now. Do I 
understand that the average amount of wages that the 
washers receive is 14s. per week? — Yes. I have the 
dockets and books here to show you, if you want them. 
The same hands are then put on piece work ; and they 
do very much more work, and their pay would be 
about 24s. a week. 

2718. At what stage would they be put on piece 
work ? — As soon as they are competent. 

2719. Who judges that? — The foreman. 

2720. Is there any favouritism ?— No, there cannot 
be. Our man is paid according to the output. As 
soon as a girl shows her cleverness we put her on 


piece work, and then the more money the girl makes 
the more money we make. 

2721. And the more money also the foreman makes 
who selects the workers ? — The more money also the 
foreman makes. He gets a commission. 

2722. I understand that in the laundry department 
there are, besides those hands you have told us of, 
experienced smoothers and pressers on piece work. 
The work is not confined to handkerchiefs entirely ?— 
It is not. Handkerchief smoothers and pressers 
receive 15s. a week on average. The next thing is 
table cloths, sheets, bed-spreads, and articles like that. 
The smoothers and pressers in these cases get a larger 
pay. The handkerchiefs are easy work, the others are 
heavier. 

2723. The average wage which the smoothers and 
pressers of handkerchiefs get is about 15s. per weelc 
and equivalent to 3JcZ. an hour ; and the experienced 
smoothers for household linens, piecework, get 18s. to 
20s. a week, which is equivalent from about 4 Ad. to 
5 d. per hour ? — Yes. 

2/24. (Mr. Cohen.) These are all inside workers, 
are they not ? — Yes. 

2725. (Chairman.) Now you say in your statement 
of evidence that workers can, when they apply them- 
selves, earn more than the average wage. Does this 
mean in any case than they work overtime? — My 
answer to that is, that if I would go to a department 
and say that I wanted to ship an order to America 
the next day I would get double the work done that 
day to assist me. 

2726. Within the factory hours ?— Yes. You can- 
not have girls always working like machines, but they 
will work harder than usual sometimes to oblige me. 

2727. Esprit de corps ? — That is so. 

2728. I suppose there is a certain amount of 
machine work in your works ? — Yes the hemstitching 
is done by machinery. 

2729. It has been represented to us in evidence 
that the workers have not derived any benefit from the 
speeding up of machinery with the consequent increased 
output ; that not only have piece rates been cut down, 
hut that greater strain than before is placed on 
workers, whilst earnings have, if anything, diminished . 
Have you anything to say on that? -No. That does 
not affect us at all. I think that is probably the 
handkerchief end. The high speeding of machines 
will be to hemstitch handkerchiefs. 

2730. All the materials such as thread, needles, 
&c. are supplied to your inworkers ? — We supply 
everything. 

2731. Is any charge made to the workers for any 
materials ?— No. 

2732. Do you think that charging for materials is 
a good plan ? — No. 

2733. Have you found that in consequence of not 
charging for thread any. great waste has resulted ?— 
No. 

2734. Do you think that the custom of charging 
for thread should be abolished ? — I would rather not 
say that. 

2735. Do you make deductions from the wages of 
your inworkers for bad or damaged work .“—Should a 
girl wilfully damage an article she would be dismissed. 
She gets one chance and only one. If it is careless- 
ness, she is censured, and it may be fined 6d. or Is. to 
make her feel it, but if she does it a second time she 
has to go. We have no trouble about it. 

2736. You have no systematic arrangement of 
fining your workers ?— No ; we just work the thing as 
best we can. 

2737. You deprecate any systematic arrangement 
of fining ? — I do. 

2738. Do you pay weekly or fortnightly ? — Weekly. 

2739. Do you retain the whole or any portion of 
the first week’s wages of an inworker as security 
against the worker leaving without notice ? — No. 

2740. And no portion of their wages is retained as 
security ? — In the laundry three days and in the 
stitching room two days, but there is no lying time in 
the warehouse. 

2741. Do I understand you to mean that you retain 
three days’ wages in the laundry and two days’ wages 
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in the stitching room in case. the workers leave without 
giving proper notice ? — Tes. That is supposed to he 
so, but we have never earned it out. Supposing a girl 
gives notice and leaves, we pay her her wages and let 
her go. 

2742. Do you retain anything out of what you have 
in hand P — No ; it is given to the girl. 

2743. So that although you have this regulation as 
to retaining money, it is not enforced ?— No, it is not 
enforced. 

2744. Do you think it is a good system ? — I do not 
know. It works well in the bleaching greens; it 
prevents people giving notice indiscriminately. 

2745. Have you any difficulty in obtaining indoor 
workers ? — No, none whatever. 

2746. Have you ever had any complaints from 
indoor workers as to the wages or conditions of 
employment ? — No. 

2747. Are the wages paid at fixed rates or is any 
bonus given ? — In the laundry, when a worker on piece- 
work earns 15s. or over, we give a bonus of Is. 6 d., and 
in the case of hand embroidery sewers we give the old 
women 10 per cent, bonus. 

2748. What is the object of giving them that 
bonus ? — It is just because they are old women, and it 
has been the system for years with the firm, and is 
kept on. 

2749. How would you suggest that the Committee 
should obtain some verification of your evidence as 
regards the average wage paid to the various classes 
of worker's and payment of bonuses ? — By access to my 
books. There is nothing to be covered up at all. 

2750. Thank you. Now the Committee have been 
told in evidence that in some cases indoor workers take 
home work after factory hours with a view to 
augmenting their wages. Is this ever done in your 
firm ? — Tes, I am afraid I- must admit that it is. 

2751. It may involve an infringement of the law ? 

: — I feel very strongly about the matter, because the 
girls who make this extra money buy bicycles and take 
their week’s holiday down by the seaside. It is extra 
money. 

2752. Are the increases of wages which these girls 
make by taking the work home added to the wage 
sheet ? — No ; they get it separately paid at the end of 
the week. Their dockets are all collected and a 
separate amount of money is paid to those girls. It is 
not added on to the wages. 

2753. So that the rate of wages which I have been 
dealing with has nothing to do with this ? — Nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

2754. Do you think there is any employment of 
inworkers at your factory diming meal times ? — I am 
certain there is not ; we would not allow that. 

2755. What steps do you take to prevent employ- 
ment during meal times ? — We lock the door. 

2756. Are the Home Office Particulars Orders as 
to informing the workers respecting their work and 
wages strictly observed in your factory ? — Tes. 

2757. In what form are Particulars given to the 
workers ? If in pass books, are the workers allowed to 
keep the books ? — They are there for them to see. 
Each girl has her own book. They keep the book 
themselves. 

2758. To keep as their own ? — Her very own. She 
brings her pass book to the forewoman who enters all 
the work the girl is getting. 

2759. She can keep the book herself ? — Absolutely. 

2760. The Committee's terms of reference include 
sanitary conditions of factories. The local sanitary 
authority have been examined on this subject, but do 
you desire to say anything in reference to those 
matters ? — A factory inspector came in two months 
ago and recommended that we should put an addi- 
tional sanitary arrangement up ; and we at once did it. 
Everything was done that we were asked to do. 

2761. We have been told in evidence that the tem- 
perature of the factories is sometimes insufficient ; can 
you say what the normal temperature of your factory 
is in summer and winter ? — No, I cannot. 

2762. Do you have a thermometer to record the 
temperature ? — No. 


2763. What apparatus have you for warming your 
factory ? — Steam driven through pipes. 

2764. Have you any apparatus for cooling any 
special room which might need it? — We have fans in 
the laundry and handkerchief factory. 

2765. Do you consider that for women and girls 
working at a sedentary occupation a temperature of, 
say, 46 degrees should be permitted ? — I think it is 
too low, certainly. The only day in the week that the 
temperature might be unduly low would be a Monday, 
because we do not get up steam on Sunday, and pro- 
bably up to may be 12 or 1 o’clock on a Monday on a 
very cold morning the steam would not reach the top 
of the place. But I have never had a complaint 
from a worker. 

2766. Now we have been told in evidence that in 
some cases beginners or their parents or guardians are 
required to sign an agreement to the effect that the 
worker shall remain with the firm for some stated 
period, for example, one year ? — That is not the case 
with us. 

2767. Have you any outworkers, and if so, how 

many, first in the Belfast Area ? — About . 

2768. And outside the Belfast area ? — It might 

be . 

2769. Are all these actual workers or are some of 
them contractors ? — The Belfast ones are workers 
direct for ourselves. With regard to those outside, the 
work is done through agents. We pay our agents a 
commission of 10 per cent, to look after the work. 

2770. Tou say there are approximately out- 

workers in the country districts. How many agents do 
you employ in connection with those outworkers ? — 
From to . 

2771. Are the whole of the outworkers in these 
country districts engaged through these agents ? — Tes. 
We do not engage them; it is all done through the 
agents. 

2772. Are the rates of payment made to these out- 
workers the same as those to indoor workers ? — It is a 
different class of work that they do outside. The 
amount of money earned by the outworkers is equal to 
that earned by those indoors. 

2773. Tou have told us that you pay your agents 
10 per cent. ? — Tes. 

2774. Does that come out of your pocket, or does 
it come out of the pockets of the outdoor outworkers ? 
— We pay it. The outdoor workers have nothing to do 
with that. The 10 per cent, allows the agent to pay 
carriage one way and gives him a commission for looking 
after the work. 

2775. The agents pays the carriage one way out of 
the 10 per cent, that you give him. Who pays the 
carriage the other way ? — We do. 

2776. Then your purpose is that the outdoor 
worker shall receive without any deduction whatsoever 
the amount of money that you state is to be paid for 
each article? — Fes. If we find out that an agent is 
not doing that, he is dismissed on the spot. 

2777. Is there the possibility under your system of 
any underpayment occurring?. — -We employ what we 
believe to be honest agents, and so far as we know we 
have not got an agent who would attempt to under- 
pay a worker. 

2778. Have you any opportunity of ascertaining 
exactly whether the outworkers receive the amount of 
wages you think you pay them ? — Two or three times 
a year we send the head of our embroidery department 
to the different districts with instructions to go round 
to the girls who are embroidering for our agents, and 
ask them what price the agent is giving, and also to 
check his books. 

2779. Are we to understand that this official of yours 
cover's in the course of the year the whole of the out- 
workers ? — Tes, he does ; twice or three times a year. 

2780. From what classes are your- outwox-kers 
drawn — first of all, in town ? — They are wives of 
labourers principally, and tradesmen’s wives. 

2781. And the outworkers in the country districts ? — 
They are all farmers’ daughters. 

2782. Daughter's and wives ? — Tes ; just wherever 
we can get a girl. 
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2783. Do you charge the outworker for thread and 
needles, &c. P — No. 

2784. Do you make any deductions for had or 
damaged work? — Yes; we do not pay for it if it is 
very had. We send it hack, and let them keep it, and 
they never get employed again. If a girl destroys 
.goods by had work, they are of no earthly good to us. 
In a very had case we will not pay her at all. 

2785. But do you go further, and say that she is 
to pay for the value of the material she has spoiled ? — 
No ; the most we ever do is to refuse to pay the girl 
for the work. She has the option of buying it if she 
likes. 

2786. Are there no cases where you make the girl 
pay for the cost of the material she has spoiled ? — No, 
you could not do that. It is only in extreme cases 
where the girl is not paid for her work. 

2787. Has the agent the power to decline work or 
not ? — Yes. 

2788. And to impose a fine ? — Yes ; in the case of 
dispute it is sent up to the head office to decide what 
is right, and then that is final. 

2789. Do you ever get cases referred to you ? — 
Very few. We do not employ gills who would do a 
thing like that. 

2790. I suppose that the outworker is more or less 
in the power of the agent ? — Absolutely. 

2791. Are the Particulars of the work and wages 
made known to the outworker before the work is given 
out P- — Yes. The agent tells the girl what the work is. 
In fact, the girl will not take work until she knows what 
she is going to get for it. 

2792. Is it the custom for the agent to put the 
Particulars in the hook of the outworker ? — I could not 
answer that question ; I do not think it is. 

2793. Could not that he made a system ? — It could. 

2794. Would you have any objection to the enforcing 
of that ? — I would not ; I would he very pleased if you 
did enforce it, and I could suggest something better, if 
I might. 

2795. Please do P-tr-If you made a law that the 
manufacturers were to stamp on each article the price 
that the worker was to get for that article, there would 
he no underpayment and there would he no dis- 
honest agents. That arrangement . is better than a 
pass-book or a docket or a slip. 

2796. Could you in every case stamp the price ? — 
In every case it could he done if you made it the law, 

2797. Have you any means of knowing whethei - any 
of your agents pass the work on to- other agents before 
it reaches the outworker P — They do not. 

2798. Would you allow it? — We would not allow 
it at all. 

2799. Are any of your agents shopkeepers ?— Yes, 
they are. 

2800. Agents who are shopkeepers are said some- 
times to pay wages in goods or to favour workers who 
spend their wages at the agents’ shops. Have you 
any means of knowing whether any of your agents 
adopt these practices ? — I do not believe they do. 

2801. Do you think that the system of having 
shopkeeper agents is open to objection from that 
point of view ? — I do not think you can alter it. A 
man who lias a shop sends his cart all over the 
country, and when he is delivering the groceries 
delivers the outwork as well, and that saves the girl 
carrying a very heavy weight. It would he a mistake 
to take the work away from the shopkeeper. 

2802. The Committee desire to see the worker 
protected from possible fraud by agents P — Yes. 

2803. Would it be practicable for the outworker 
to sign a receipt for the amount she receives from the 
agent, the receipt to be returned to and checked by 
the manufacturer ? — It would not be possible; it is 
too complicated. If you had the goods stamped with 
the price “ 2s. 6d. paid for this,” or “ 5s.,” or whatever 
it may be, the workers, even if they are not educated 
and cannot read nor write, can understand 2s. 6d., and 
they know that they have to get that, and will see 
that they get it. 

2804. We are told that in some cases shopkeepers 
who are agents have gone so far as to say to the 
outworker, "Unless you deal here you will not get 


any more work”? — I do not think that occurs -vyith 
our agents. 

2805. I know it would not be. done with your 
cognisance ? — Our agents would not dp it. 

2806. But it is possible ? — It is quite possible. 

_ 2807. Could you make any suggestion to obviate 
this, seeing that it might place the outworker in a 
very invidious position ? — I do not see how you are 
going to obviate that. I will think it over. 

2808. Have you had any complaints from out- 
workers as to their earnings or otherwise ? — No. 

2809. They would not be likely, in view of being 
under the control of, tbe agent, to make complaints 
direct to you ?— I do not think it is likely that we 
would get to hear of a complaint. 

2810. We have had evidence to the effect that 
outworkers’ wages in recent years have had a general 
downward tendency. Have you any observation to 
make on that ?— I can honestly say, that whoever gave 
that information does not know what he is talking 
about. 

2811. I will put it in another way. There appears 
to be no doubt that it has occurred, but it should not 
occur ?— I do not see how it can have. Outworkers 
are earning far bigger pay now than ever they did. 

2812. Your answer to that is that it is an incorrect 
statement, and that the wages have, if anything, 
increased ?— I, know that they have absolutely in- 
creased..-' 

2813. Could you, under present conditions, do your 
business without outworkers ? — We could not. 

2814. They are -a great source of benefit to the 
trade ? — Absolutely. The trade needs them. We 
could not do without them at all. 

2815. Do you give work out on the understanding 
that it will be all done by the worker herself with 
whom you deal, or with whom your agent deals ? 
— No. 

2816. Then the work may be done partially by her 
family or friends ? — May be,. and is. 

2817. Now the Committee have in evidence some 
information as to cases of work given by your firm, 
I will take some of them ? — I have them here. 

2818. In a case which we want to bring before 
your notice (No. 194), the worker asserts that she 
thread-draws a dozen bed-spreads in five hours at 
Is. 4 d. a dozen, “ never lifting her head,” and that this 
does not include the time spent in damping the sheets 
or going to fetch the work. In other words she 
asserts that she makes 3d. an hour, whereas you state 
that she ought to make 4 d. an hour. What is your 
answer to that ? — I have nothing further to say. 

2819. Another case, No. 69.1911 : process embroi- 
dery, three letters in one corner of the handkerchief, 
for which 4s. 6d. per dozen is paid. The woman asserted 
that she can do one in 20 minutes, but could not keep 
up this rate of speed. She can do three letters in 
80 minutes, which is. equivalent to 3 id. per hour ? — 
The ordinary worker can do four dozen in a week, 
working eight hours a day. It is equivalent to 4 §d, 
per hour. We consider that there has been a mis- 
take in paying 4s. 6d. per dozen for three initials, 
as this would bring the wage to 18s. per week. We 
consider from 13s. 6 d. to 15s. a week to be sufficient 
wages for a worker of this description. This may have 
been a special dozen which was wanted in a great 
hurry. 

2820. Is it a fact that you give some work at low 
prices and others at high prices, and average it ? — 
No, we do not average in the making-up. 

2821. The next case, No. 174.1910, is one of'thread- 
drawing towels, cord and five threads drawn each end. 
The price paid is l^d. a dozen. It took a worker one 
hour to do one dozen, and she earned 1J<Z. per hour? 
— We weave a cord in our towel, and I believe other 
houses do the same. The old-fashioned arrangement 
was that that was not woven in at all. Now a girl has 
nothing to do but pull this cord out, and it leaves the 
space. 

2822. But, in addition to drawing the cord out, the 

evidence suggests that she drew five, threads also at 
each 'end..?— No other threads are drawn out of .that, 
except that cord. ■■■•■ ■ • 
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2823. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) That I am quite 
clear about, but I suggest that in this particular case 
there were in addition five other threads drawn at each 
en d p — Then they were not our goods. 

2824. You mean that you have no means of identi- 
fying them? — If you drew any other threads out of 
that towel you would damage it. 

2825. I have not the least doubt of that ; but it is 
quite obvious that the towel which you have brought 
as an example is not on all fours with the case we are 
dealing with ? — I cannot help you in that. Further, 
1 Jd. is incorrect ; we pay 2 d. a dozen for pulling thick 
cord out. A girl can do 12 to 14 dozen a day of pulling 
those cords, and that is not working hard. That would 
mean 2s. or 2s. 4 d. a day, which is 12s. to 14s. per week. 
I can show you all the receipts and dockets for that, 
because it is done in our factory. 

2826. (Mr. Colien.) 2 \d. to 3d. an hour on average 
for thread-drawing is about the wage you pay ?— It is 
3d. an hour. 

2827. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you consider that 
3d. is a fair average wage for thread-drawing per 
hour ? — 3d. an horn- would be 2s. a day, and 2s. a day 
is 12s. a week. I would consider 12s. a week a fair 
wage for thread-drawing. I can produce the wages 
book to show that girls at this class of work are making 
15s., 16s., and up to 18s. a week. 

2828. Are they outworkers or indoor workers ? — 
Indoor workers. 

2829. (Chairman.) If the Committee learn that any 
outworkers are receiving for thread- drawing less than 
3d., would you consider it an unfair wage ? — I think 
that a girl working at that class of work should be 
able to make a weekly wage of 12s. 

2830. (Mr. Cohen.) Working about the same number 
of hours as in the warehouse ? — Yes. 

2831. (Chairman.) In other words, you think that 
these outworkers ought to make at least 2s. a day if 
they work for eight hours ? — Yes. 

2832. At any kind of work ? — Yes. 

2833. We have some cases here where it is alleged 
that the rate is only fd. an hour and Id. an hour. 
Would you consider that sweating ? — Yes, it is — 
absolutely. 

2834. And would you consider Is. 6d. a day 
sweating ? — No, I would not say that that is sweating. 
That would be 9s. a week. 

2835. (Mr. Cohen.) Might I ask on what principles 
you fix these rates of payment for the various articles ? 
— You want to know how we start ? 

2836. Yes, that is what I want to know ? — Suppose 
that we start a new industry. We form our idea first 
as to the price we can get for the manufactured article. 
We then calculate the cost of manufacturing it, and 
we arrange the price for the hand-work — that is to 
say, the outworkers’ work — upon it to average not less 
than 12s. a week. When a girl gets expert, and makes 
more, we are all the better pleased. 

2837. Do you do any machine embroidery ? — Yes. 

2838. Then you have to employ thread-clippers ? — 
Yes. 

2839. Can you tell us something about that ? — Yes, 
I can. That is machine embroidery (producing a 
specimen) and that is the clipping that has to be done. 
You see the loose threads on the back of the article. 

2840. Is there not paper on it sometimes ? — No, 
we do not have that. Now let us take the 2d. article 


(the witness produced another specimen). That is the 
lowest we have. We pay a girl 2d. for the clipping. 

2841. How much does she make at it ?— 16s. a 
week. 

2842. That is inside the factory ? — That is inside. 

2843. That is the lowest rate ? — Yes. A girl will 
make an average pay of 16s. per week at the rate of 
2d. per spread for cutting or clipping. 

2844. Is that inside work ? — That is inside work. 

2845. Outside it is. the same ? — Outside it is the 
same. It does not make any difference. 

2846. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How long does it 
take to do that bedspread ? — Not very long. 

2847. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you not do some more 
elaborate patterns than that ? — Yes ; we pay up to 6d. 
A gii'l would rather do the 2d. work than the 6d. 

2848. Do you do cushion covers ? — Yes. 

2849. What is paid for those ? — I cannot say. 

2850. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild). Do you employ 
outworkers to do clipping ? — Yes, when we are very 
busy. 

2851. For the same class of work ? — The same class 
of work exactly. 

2852. (Chairman.) Do they get the same prices ? — 
They get the same prices. 

2853. (Mr. Cohen.) You would consider below 12s. 
a week too low a rate for clipping ? — Yes. They get 
more than that. If a girl was only earning 12s. a week 
I would say she was not working hard. 

2854. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is there any machine 
that can do this clipping ? — No. 

2855. Do you think that it would be impossible to 
invent a machine to do the clipping ? — I do, and the 
girls would not like you to take that off them. That 
is one of their plums, and they make good pay at it. 

2856. (Chairman.) Would you go so far as to tell 
the Committee what you consider would be the border 
line between a fair wage and an unfair wage per week 
of 8 hours a day for outworkers ? — Independently of 
what they are working at ? 

2857. Yes, whether it is thread- clipping or thread- 
drawing or any other kind of work ? — I find it very 
difficult to answer that question. 

2858. (Mr. Cohen.) You would agree that there is a 
rate below which the payment to outworkers ought not 
to fall Pr— Yes. 

2859. (Chairman.) Do you consider that 8s. per 
week for eight hours work per day for a competent 
inside worker would be underpayment ? — Yes. 

2860. Would you go so far as to say the same 
about a competent outdoor worker ? — I would say that 
a competent worker outside should make a larger 
wage. 

2861. Would you agree that it would be desirable 
to have some system by which a uniform scale of 
prices in the making up trades should be insisted 
upon ?• — Yes, certainly. 

2862. I understand that the manufacturers as a 
whole do not belong to your association ? — No, they 
do not as a whole belong to the Linen Merchants’ 
Association. 

2863. So that it would be impossible inside the 
trade to establish any system by which a uniform 
rate of wages could be arranged ? — It would not be 
possible. 

2864. Have you anything to say against setting up 
a wages board under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade ? — No ; I am in favour of that. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned for a short time. 


Reresentative op Firm M2, examined. 


2865. (Chairman). You have 6ent in a statement 
as to the average wages earned in each department 
m your business by the inside workers ? — -Yes. 

2866. You have answered a great many questions on 
this sheet* which we will call your evidence in chief. 


* Not printed. 


You have signed this ?— YeS. It is some months since 
I saw that paper, Sir Ernest. I signed it. Of course 
you will understand that I could not personally have 
an intimate knowledge of all the details, but I rely 
on the heads of the different departments to give me 
correct information. 
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2867. We shall either have to take it as evidence 
or not ? — You may take it as evidence. 

2868. I notice that in your evidence in chief you 
say that you have no lying time? — We have nothing 
of the sort. 

2869. You do not charge the workers for thread or 
needles or anything of the sort? — We do not supply 
needles free; we leave the workers to supply them- 
selves. The reason for that was that so many needles 
were broken. We supply the thread and everything 
else. 

2870. You say that you have some difficulty in 
obtaining indoor workers ? — Yes. 

2871. Why is that ? — Simply because at the time 
that evidence was made up trade was very good and 
we could not get sufficient workers. 

2872. Now with regard to this statement which 
you have furnished to us, of the rates of wages you 
pay for indoor workers, how would you suggest that 
the Committee should obtain verification of that 
evidence ? — I think the best way would be for you to 
come to our warehouse and inspect our books. We 
are quite willing that you should do that. 

2873. Thank you. The Committee have been told 
in evidence that in some cases indoor workers take 
home work after factory hours with a view to aug- 
menting their wages. Does this obtain in your firm ? 
— No ; that is entirely against our rule. 

2874. Is the rule ever evaded ? — It is never done 
with our knowledge. 

2875. If it were done, would it be possible for the 
workers to have wages that were earned outside added 
to the inside wages ? — Yes. If it were possible for a 
worker going out in the evening to secrete some work 
about her person, and bring it in the next morning, 
she would be paid at the end of the week for that 
work ; but it is not done with our knowledge and we 
have a man at the door specially to prevent that sort 
of thing. 

2876. Do you think there is any employment of 
inworkers in your factory during meal times ? — They 
must all leave the rooms in which they are working, 
and these are then locked. A room is provided in 
which those who do not go home can sit, and there is 
a stove at which they can cook something. I do not 
know that the supervision is so very strict that they 
could not take a little bit of work with them to do, 
but all that could be done in that way is not worth 
talking about. 

2877. The Committee’s terms of reference include 
sanitary conditions of factories. The local sanitary 
authority have been examined upon this subject, but 
do you desire to say anything in reference to it ? — 
Nothing except that I would be delighted if you 
would come and go through our works. 

2878. We have been told in evidence that the tem- 
perature of factories is sometimes insufficient; can 
you say what the normal temperature of your factory 
is in summer and winter ? — Well, I should say in 
winter it is probably about 60 degrees. 1 am only 
guessing- roughly. 

2879. Do you have a thermometer in your work- 
rooms ? — I believe there are one or two, but I have 
never noticed. I know that the place is always spoken 
of as being very comfortable. 

2880. Do you ask beginners or their parents or 
guardians to sign an agreement to the effect that the 
worker shall remain with the firm for a stated period 
— say for one year ? — No. 

2S81. Now with regard to the outworkers, I under- 
stand that you employ about — ? — Yes. 

2882. Are they all in the Belfast district, or some 
of them in the country districts ? — They are practically 
all in the Belfast district. 

2S83. What classes of work do these outworkers 
do?— They do thread-drawing, and some do hand- 
sewing, and button-making. 

288-1. Is that work similar to that which is done 
inside the factory ?— Yes ; we give out no work that 
we do not also do in the house, and we pay the out- 
workers the same rate as the iuworkers. 

2885. In every case ? — Yes. 


2886. Have you any difficulty in obtaining out- 
workers ? — Well no, because we have been gradually 
trying to curtail our outwork and bring it in. We 
prefer to do the work inside. 

2887. Do you make any deduction for bad or 
damaged work ? — In some cases where work is really 
spoiled a slight deduction might be made, and then if 
there is no improvement we give that worker no more 
work. 

2888. Is the work of your outworkers distributed 
through agents ? — The work sent to county Donegal 
is done through agents. In the Newtownards dis- 
trict, however, which is an important centre for 
embroidery, we have no agents, but have an office 
of our own, and the man in charge is paid a yearly 
salary. 

2889. How many outworkers do you think you 
employ outside the Belfast district ? — That would be 
impossible to say, because hardly any of the outworkers 
work entirely for us. They take work from any agent 
they can, and take the best paid work they can get. 

2890. How many agents do you employ to dis- 
tribute the work ? — I suppose we would have perhaps 
altogether — . 

2891. Can you form an approximate idea, from the 
amount of wages you pay through the agents, of how 
many outworkers you employ ? — Well, that would 
mean going through the books, and it would take 
some time. 

2892. Are Particulars of work and wages made 
known to the outworkers before the work is given out 
to them by the agents ? — Yes. In sending out work 
for hand -embroidery we mark the price to be paid 
on every piece. 

2893. And you pay the agents a commission, I sup- 
pose ? — We pay the agents a commission of 10 per 
cent. 

2894. The price that is marked on the work — the 
whole of it — should go to the worker ? — That is the 
price which the worker should receive — the whole of 
the price that is marked on the work. 

2895. With no deductions whatsoever? — None 
whatever. 

2896. Have you any means of knowing whether any 
of your agents pass work on to other agents before it 
reaches the outworker? — No, I do not believe that 
that is done. 

2897. Would you approve of such a system ? — No. 

2898. Have you any means of ascertaining whether 
the agents give the full price to the worker ? — Well, 
we occasionally send out the manager of our em- 
broidery, department, who goes through the houses 
where our work is likely to be, and questions the 
workers without the agent being aware of it, and we 
have never discovered a case yet where the worker has 
been defrauded. 

2899. Are any of your agents shopkeepers ? — Yes, 
in some cases, but where we can get a reliable agent 
who is not a shopkeeper we always prefer it. Where 
we give the agency to a shopkeeper he has to sign a 
very binding agreement that he will pay for all that 
work in cash. 

2900. We have heard that sometimes the agents 
insist on workers buying things from their shops? — 
It is only to be expected that they will try to. 

2901. That is a very wrong practice, of course, if it 
prevails ? — Yes, certainly. 

2902. Are there any means that you can suggest 
by which you can assure yourself, that that is not 
resorted to ? — No, I do not see how we could prevent 
it if the agent who is also a shopkeeper is not a man 
of principle. 

2903. But you think it advisable that the agents 
should not be shopkeepers ? — We desire to avoid it, 
and as far as possible we do not appoint a shopkeeper 
if we can get a suitable agent in the place otherwise. 

2904. Do you ever have complaints from out- 
workers as to their earnings or otherwise ? — No. 

2905. We have had evidence to the effect that the 
outworkers’ wages of recent years have had a down- 
ward tendency. Have you any observation to make 
about that? — No, except that I think it is the reverse. 
There has been such a demand for hand embroidery 
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that wages have been on the increase. We are paying, 
I should say, almost a third more — I was going to say 
almost half — than we were 5 or 10 years ago. 

2906. Could you, under present conditions, do your 
business without the help of outworkers in the country 
districts P — No, we could not do it at all in hand 
embroidery. 

2907. I suppose when the work is once given over 
to the agent you do not know what becomes of it P 
— No. 

2908. It is quite possible that he may hand it over 
to people who can sublet it to other people ? — I do not 
think that that is done in our case. We send our 
young men down very regularly and they have a pretty 
intimate acquaintance with the agents. I do not see 
that there would be any object in any of our agents 
doing it. 

2909. We have two cases, numbered 44.1910, which 
I should like to ask you about in connection with 
wages paid by your firm. First I will take thread - 
drawing. Tou say you pay in your workshop for 
thread-drawing from Id. to 2d. a dozen, and that the 
people under 18 years of age earn 9s. a week, and over 
18 they earn 15s. a week ? — Yes. 

2910. Which I take to be equivalent to about 2 id. 
per hour in the first instance and nearly 4 d. an hour 
in the second ? — I suppose that would be right. 

2911. Have you specimens of the towels referred to 
in the cases ? — This is a sample of the towels for which 
we pay Id. a dozen ( producing a towel). The reason that 
the rate for these is so small is this, these are woven 
in the loom with a thick cord, and what has to be done 
is to pull that cord out. There are two in each towel. 
This can be done very quickly. That is one of the best 
paid jobs we have, as a matter of fact, and we do not 
keep one worker on that all the time, because it would 
not be fair. They have to take it in turns. They 
really could make more than on the towels which we 
pay 2d. for, because in that case there are more 
threads to be drawn. 

2912. This is the case : “ Thread-drawing towels — 
one cord each end. Id. per dozen ” ?— That is the 
towel. 

2913. The evidence states that the girl did one 
dozen in half an hour ; rate, 2d. per hour ? — The girl 
who took half an hour to do a dozen of those must be 
very inefficient. A girl ought to do at least 4 dozen 
of those an hour. I could demonstrate that if I had 
one of our girls down here, before your eyes. 

2914. The other case is : “ Towels, one cord drawn 
from each end, finer quality, Id.” ? — No ; that is the 
only towel for which we pay Id. a dozen. We have 
others for which we pay lid., and others again for 
which we pay 2d. They both have more threads to 
draw. 

2915. What is the average amount of wages that 
the outworkers get for thread -drawing ? — Well, I could 
not tell you that. To begin with, I must tell you we 
do not give any towels out at all. Our towels are all 
done in the house, but if we did give them out we 
would pay exactly the same rate as we pay to in- 
workers. 

2916. What kind of work that is also done inside 
the factory do you give to the outworkers P — We give 
linen to be thread-drawn for hem-stitching sheets, 
pillow-cases, and different things of that sort. 

2917. What prices do you pay for those P — For 
thread-drawing bed-spreads we pay 2s. a dozen for an 
average size. 

2918. And the rate of pay for thread-drawing would 
come out to from about 2hd. to nearly 4 d. an hour ? — 
We calculate that the wages that could be earned at 
that work run from 9s. to 15s. a week. 

2919. Which is equivalent to what I have just 
mentioned, 2 \d. to nearly 4 d. an hour ? — I never went 
into it in that way. 

2920. Would you consider that anything below that 
would be an unfair price P — Well, certainly, if a woman 
of any efficiency could not make 2d. an hour, I would 
say it was a very poor job. 

2921. Would you go so far as to say that any 
competent worker who did not make 2d. an hour was 
sweated ? — Well, I could not say that, because there is 
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some work at which some women might not make more 
than Id. an hour, and other women at the same work 
would make 2d. or 3d. 

2922. I said a competent worker ?— Well, there are 
no two workers alike. 

2923. But .take the workers in your own factory. 
You say that they make 15s. a week if they are over 
18, and 9s. if they are under 18 ; but you do not always 
get the same stamp of worker ? — No. You see we have 
girls entering at our place at about 14, as soon as the 
law allows them, and they are started at 5s. a week, 
and as soon as they can make more by going on their 
own time they do. 

2924. How soon is it before they go on their own 
time ? — I should say in about a couple of months or 
three months, with a girl of average intelligence. 

2925. What I want to get at is this : if you con- 
sider 9s. and 15s. respectively, the right rates of wages 
in a factory, would you consider that corresponding 
rates should be paid to the outworkers ? — In every case 
where we give out work we pay for it at exactly the 
same rate as we pay indoors for the same work. 

2926. Where would you draw the line between a 
fair rate of wage and an unfair rate ? — Well, I do not 
know that I could draw a line at all. Of course, the 
goods that we are handling are fairly high class linen, 
and, I think, as a rule, we pay pretty good wages ; but 
there are other people handling cheap cotton goods in 
which there is much more competition, .and they may 
have more difficulty in paying a decent wage. 

2927. Then would you admit that if the wages did 
not range as high as yours, they would be indecent 
wages ; you used the word “ decent ” ? — When I say 
that our girls make from 9s. to 15s. at thread drawing 
I take 9s. as about the lowest. I do not say that any- 
thing below that would be a sweated wage, but 
certainly it would be a very poor job ; and, from my 
experience of the state of trade in Belfast in the last 
few years, a woman who cannot make those wages 
that I have mentioned must be inefficient. 

2928. If I told you that we had had evidence which 
showed that some people are only getting Id. and l^d. 
an hour for this work, would you think that they were 
underpaid ? — Well, I cannot credit it. 

2929. But I ask you, supposing it is the case, 
would you consider that to be underpayment ? — If I 
were giving out work on which a woman could only 
make Id. an hour-, I would go out of the business. I 
would not have anything to do with it. 

2930. Now I suppose that it would be desirable to 
have a uniform scale of prices throughout the making- 
up trades ? — It might be desirable, but I do not think 
it is possible ; ours is such a very complex business. 

2931. But for the same article or for the same 

style of goods would it be possible to have a uniform 
rate ? — I do not see how it would because the work 
that will be accepted in one warehouse will not be 
accepted in another. a 

2932. But would you agree that the amount of 
time that is occupied in the performance of certain 
work should be paid for at about the same rate as the 
same amount of time occupied in the performance of 
any other work in the same trade ? — You come again 
•to the question of efficiency. 

2933. I am assuming that the workers are equally 
efficient ? — Well, of coiu-se if you fix a minimum wage, 
and fix it high enough, it means that a lot of the 
workers will be left to starve. 

2934. I am not suggesting that a minimum wage 
should be fixed so high that it would drive the trade out 
of the district. But what I want to ask you is this ; 
do you think that on principle an attempt ought to be 
made to have a uniform scale where possible ? — Well, 
as I said before, I question the possibility of it. We 
have our own ideas about the work that we will accept 
and they are pretty high ideas. Other people would 
take work that we would not have anything to do with. 

2935. How would you meet cases then whex - e there is 
excessive underpayment in an industry? — In the par- 
ticular business with which I am connected, there has 
latterly been competition for workers, and the woman 
who works for a sweated wage must be useless or else 
a fool, 
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2936. Now if we find in course of our investiga- 
tion, I do not say that we shall, that some firms are 
paying unduly low wages, how would you suggest that 
we should meet that ? — Well, I really have no sugges- 
tion, Sir Ernest. 

2937. Do not you think that the only course would 
be to have a wages board? — Well, I think the effect of 
that would probably be to drive a good deal of work 
out of the country altogether. 

2938. I do not think it should necessarily, because 
the wages board would weigh the pi-os and cons of 
every case. It might mean that if a firm found they 
could only pay Id. or \d. an hour for work, they would 
cease doing that sort of work, and it might be a 
benefit to the community. Do not you think that 
under the circumstances the only solution would be to 
remedy this alleged evil by the establishment of a 
wages board ? — Well, I really do not know. I have 
had no experience of wages boards, but in a general 
way my feeling is that the more a trade is interfered 
with in that way the worse it is for the country. 

2939. But you understand, do you not, that we are 
taking evidence on this question of alleged under- 
payment so as to find a remedy, if it proves that such 
underpayment exists. May I ask you as an employer 
of labour who pays good wages what you would suggest 
that we should recommend to meet the alleged evils, 
if we find that they really exist ? — Well, you have to 
find them first. 

2940. We have 500 cases here, in many of which it 
is alleged that there is underpayment. Certainly the 
rates said to be paid are very different from those that 
you and another witness have told us you pay. Unless 
there is some satisfactory explanation many of them 
are unquestionably what you would call “ indecent ” 
wages. When we are confronted with that, how are 
we to deal with it, if we do not recommend some 
general system of arranging rates so that the prices 
can be raised to those which are paid by good 
employers ? — I do not know really. I have no 
experience of how a wages board would proceed to 
act. 

2941. At any rate if you were a member of this 
Committee, knowing that wages boards have been 
adopted in industries not dissimilar to this one, I 
think you would agree with me that you would make a 
suggestion in that direction. You would have no 
alternative, would you ? You have nothing else to 
suggest ? — No, but before considering that matter 
seriously, you have to prove that underpayment does 
exist to a certain extent. 

2942. I am assuming that for our present purpose? 
— There will always be exceptional cases in every 
trade, I suppose. 

2943. But it is those exceptional cases which need 
to be dealt with ? — Well, my experience is that we are 
all so anxious for business that we will naturally pay 
up to the limit that we can to make a profit. It is to 
our interest as well as that of the workers. 


2944. I know, but I am speaking of those whom 
one might call bad employers ; we have to aim in every 
case under the Factory Acts and other statutes against 
the bad employers ?— I would like to know what the 
powers and duties of a wages board would be. 

2945. (Mrs. Deane-St/reatfeild.) I think you said 
that you had had no experience of what a wages board 
is ? — Yes. 


2946. Do you know that a wages board consists 
partly of employers ? Perhaps yon have rather an 
idea that it consists of officials from outside. It 
consists of employers and employees, with an impartially 
nominated member. That is to say it consists of 
experts in their own trade, who themselves fix the 
wages ? — I must honestly say that my impression of 
a wages boards was not quite that. 

2947. I think you do not grasp that a wages board 
would be in the hands of your own trade. You would 
arrange your own affairs. It is not a question of 
outsiders coming in. It is a committee of employers 
with a committee of representatives from the work 
people and am impartial member added, and between 
them they discuss amicably together what the trade 
will bear, and how it is to fix this minimum wage, so 
that the decision that is arrived at is a decision of your 
own ? — Then I would like to see the wages board first 
before I give any opinion about it. 

2948. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you do any machine em- 
broidery ? — We do. 

2949. Then you have thread-clippers ? — Yes. 

2950. Are they inside or outside workers ? — They 
are inside workers. 

2951. Are they little girls ? — They are young girls. 

2952. How much do they earn approximately? — 
I have no particulars of that, but, as I said, I think 
that really ours is a very complex business, and that 
the most satisfactory thing would be for you to come 
any day or any hour of the day that you like and go 
through the place and question the workers yourselves 
or see the books. 

2953. I suppose the wages in your factory would 
be the usual wages paid to girls of the same age ? — 
Yes. They would start in all the departments at 5s. 
a week, and as soon as they were able to earn more 
they would get it. 

2954. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You say that you 
do not charge for thread ? — No. 

2955. In your experience have you found that waste 
has resulted from that, or that you have lost by it ?-— 
Possibly there may be some waste. We have to watch 
that as well as we can, We supply all the thread. 

2956. You told us that you stamp the price of the 
work on every piece ? — On the hand embroidery that 
is sent out to the agents in the country. 

2957. Is there any difficulty about doing that at all ; 
can you conceive of any difficulty in doing that ?— No. 

2958. You have not experienced any difficulty or 
objection ? — No. Of course all this adds to the 
expenses of carrying on business. 

2959. Yes ? — But we have thought it wise to do it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Representative of Firm D 2, examined. 


2960. (Chairman.) With regard to this statement 
that you have drawn up and signed* I shall not ask 
you the whole of the questions over again. I will take 
it as pari of your evidence. I understand that you 
have no terms of employment or dismissal ? — No. 

2961. A worker can go or come as she pleases ? — 
Yes. .We gave any restrictions up some few years ago. 

2962. Why did you do that ? — From the difficulties 
that we have had and the trouble of sometimes having 
to take the workers to law. 

2963. Do you think that to have no agreement is 
better ? — Yes. 

2964. I notice that you charge in the hemming and 
hem-stitching department for the thread and needles 
which the hands use ? — Yes. 


* Not printed, 


2965. But you make no profit on the thread and 
needles ? — No ; we charge them cost price. Eveiy 
time we make a contract for thread we revise the 
charge made to the workers. 

2966. You say in your statement that you make a 
nominal deduction for damaged work, which never 
exceeds half the loss. What do you mean by that ? — 
I mean half the loss to the firm. 

2967. Of the material which has been damaged ? 
—Of the material which has been damaged. For 
instance, when we have to sell at 3s. what would, as 
a perfect handkerchief, be sold at 5s., we only charge 
the worker Is. 

2968. Does that occur often ? — Very seldom. 

2969. The rates of wages that you pay your indoor 
workers vary considerably, I notice? — Yes, in each 
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department, according to the size, quality and class of 
work. 

2970. I notice that in your hemstitching depart- 
ment the first class wages earned are from 20s. to 22s. 
a week down to the third class who earn from 10s. to 
14s. per week. The earnings for the first class are 
equivalent to about 5 d. to ahd. an hour. Then you 
have another class, learners and slow workers to whom 
you pay from 6s. to 9s., which is equivalent to from 
about 1 hd. to rather over 2<Z. per hour ? — They are the 
unskilled ones who in time become skilled. 

2971. The young ones just coming in? — Yes. 

2972. How long do you keep a young worker 
learning before she earns anything? — We keep a 
skilled forewoman for the purpose of teaching learners. 
At first we put them on sewing so many ends or 
something of the sort. As soon as they are able to do 
good work we give it them; and when they are able to 
be of any use to us they earn wages — sometimes in 
about a fortnight, sometimes sooner. 

2973. During the time they are learning they get 
nothing ? — Whilst they are learning they get nothing. 
We pay the forewoman for teaching them. 

2974. What is about their weekly wage when they 
begin after a fortnight’s learning ? — Anyone who is 
likely to be of any use will be able to do very good 
work in a fortnight. 

2975. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Are they put on 
piece-work at once ? — They are put on piece-work as 
soon as they are able to sew. The machines are 
almost automatic. There is an automatic folder, and 
all the worker has to do is to put the work in and 
guide it. The machine does all the rest of the work. 

2976. (Chairman.) I am speaking of hemstitching 
work ? — Yes. You will see girls in our factory who 
are able to look round them with their finger on the 
work until the work goes a certain distance, and then 
they have another piece ready. 

2977. What do they earn when they begin to earn 
anything ? — From 6s. to 10s. a week. 

2978. They rise from that according to their ex- 
perience ? — Yes. 

2979. Then in hemming I see again that you have 
three classes of workers. The first class earn 15s. to 
17s. a week, the second class 12s. to 14s. and the third 
class, learners, 5s. to 10s., which is equivalent to about 
3Jd. to over 4 d. an hour for the first, about 3d. to 3‘ 2 d. 
an hour for the second, and about lid to 2 id. an hour 
for the third class ? — They work 8 A hours a day in the 
summer and 9 hours in the winter. On Saturdays they 
stop work at half past twelve and get out at one. 

2980. In the cutting department the first class 

workers earn from 12s. to 16s. which is from about 
3d. to 4d. an hour, the second class 7s. to 11s. which 
is from lifd. to 2 id. an hour. For the learners you 
have not put anything at all ? — No. This work is 

cutting handkerchiefs up in squares and sizes, and we 
very seldom have learners there. 

2981. Do you do any thread-drawing inside the 
factory ? — No. We do no thread-drawing inside and 
very little outside. The hemstitching is done on the 
plain cloth without a thread being drawn. 

2982. Have you any difficulty in obtaining indoor 
workers ? — In busy times we have difficulty. 

2983. Are the wages paid at fixed rates or is any 
bonus given ? — There is no bonus ; we pay fixed rates. 

2984. How would you suggest that the Committee 
should obtain verification of your evidence with regard 
to the payment of inworkers ? — We shall be very glad 
to show you our works. 

2985. The Committee have been told in evidence 
that in some cases indoor workers take home work 
after factory hours ? — Not in our case ; the nature of 
our work will not admit of it. 

2986. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) I would like to grasp 
at this stage exactly what your work is ? — Hemming 
and hemstitching cotton handkerchiefs, and laundrying, 
all the different processes after that, and making-up. 

2987. Do you have machine-embroiderers ? — W e get 
a good deal of machine-embroidery done, but not in 
our own rooms. 


2988. You do hand-embroidery? — Our hand-' 
embroidery is distributed through the countiy, but not 
in the Belfast district. 

2989. (Chairman.) We have been told in evidence 
that the temperature of factories is sometimes in- 
sufficient. Can you say what the normal temperature 
of your factory is in summer aud winter? — We have 
thermometers, and aim at keeping the temperature at 
from 58° to 62°. 

2990. We have been told in evidence that in some 
cases beginners or their parents or guardians are 
required to sign an agreement to the effect that the 
worker shall remain with the firm for some stated 
period ? — We do not do that. 

2991. Now how many outworkers have you in the 
Belfast district ? — About — . 

2992. And outside ? — We send a great quantity of 
hand embroidery outside. 

2993. To whom ? — To agents throughout Ulster. 

2994. How many agents have you altogether? — 
We have — , I think. We have them in County Down, 
County Antrim, County Donegal, County Fermanagh 
and County Tyrone. 

2995. What kind of work do these outworkers 
perform ? — They embroider handkerchiefs. The hand- 
kerchiefs are stamped with a pattern on them before 
leaving us. We stamp our price on, that has to be 
paid to the sewer, so that there is no chance of the 
agent not paying the price. 

2996. Is that all handwork? — That is all hand- 
work. 

2997. You do none of that inside the factory ? — 
No, none inside the factory. 

2998. You have no opportunity of comparing the 
prices you pay to the inside workers with those paid 
to the outworkers ? — No. 

2999. On what system do you pay the outworkers ? 
— We pay the agents 10 per cent, on the wages they 
pay. 

3000. You fix a rate yourselves ? — Yes, we fix a 
rate ourselves. Whenever the pattern is sent out the 
rate is also stated. 

3001. Now, on what principle do you fix the rate 
that the outworkers should receive ? — We have three or 
four expert foremen who are used to the embroidering 
trade, and they fix the rate. Dozens of other houses 
also send out work to the country, and the workers 
have their pick of the whole of them, and if you : send 
out anything at a bad rate they do not take it. 

3002. But have you any principle on which you 
attempt to form a basis for the price ? — Yes. On the 
number of threads required to form the pattern and 
the extent of the pattern. 

3003. Do you charge them with the thread and 
needles ? — No ; we supply the thread that they use. 

3004. Free of charge ? — Yes, free of charge ; we 
also supply the cotton. We could not trust to their 
getting the particular sort to suit the work. 

3005. Do you make any deductions for bad or 
damaged work ? — Sometimes. I do not know how the 
agent works it, but we occasionally stop something off 
an agent if there is any spoiled work, but it is simply 
a nominal thing. 

3006. What do you mean by “ nominal thing ” ? — 
Perhaps id. a dozen. 

3007. You deduct it from the agent, and the agent 
deducts it from the worker ? — I presume so. Some- 
times they say they cannot get it from the worker, but 
I do not know. 

3008. I suppose you have no knowledge as to 
whether workers sub-let their work to other people 
after receiving it from the agent ? — I have no know- 
ledge of it. 

3009. Would you approve of such an arrangement ? 
— Certainly not. If we knew of it we would put a stop 
to it. 

3010. Have you any means of ascertaining whether 
the worker gets the whole price that the agent is 
supposed to pay ? — We take every precaution by 
stamping the price on the work. 

3011. I suppose the workers look to the agents as 
being practically their employers ? — I believe so. 

Gr 2 
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3012. And if they had any complaints to make, 
they would make them to the agents, and not to you ? 
— They would make the complaints to the agents. 
We have had perhaps twice in our whole experience 
complaints by letter. 

3013. Are any of your agents shopkeepers? — I 
believe so. 

3014. Is not that rather a bad principle? — The 
reason is that in these small provincial towns they are 
the only people of mark that you can trust your goods 
to. For instance, very likely a million pounds worth 
of goods is sent out every year into these country 
districts. The wages paid all over Ulster, from an 
estimate made out some time ago, was something like 
250,000Z. a year for these cottage industries. 

3015. If you could get an agent who was not a 
shopkeeper, would you prefer it? — We would prefer 
it. Our largest agent in Fermanagh and Tyrone, who 
does both counties for us, is an agent pure and simple ; 
he does nothing else. 

3016. It stands to reason that the shopkeeper may 
try to get the worker to purchase goods from him ? — 
That I have no knowledge of. 

3017. Now we have a few cases here, of which you 
have had notification, of prices which you are said to 
pay for outwork. Have you brought samples with 
you ? — Yes. 

3018. Can we see them ? — Yes (producing a sample 
of worlt). This is machine hemming. We have only 
one worker that we give that work out to. This is a 
bordered handkerchief, with three sides machine- 
hemmed. It is split up one side. It is paid for at 
1 id. a dozen. The information you have is quite 
correct as to the price we pay. 

3019. Case 27.1910 ; “ handkerchief, narrow hems, 
machine sewing. The outworker has to cut the handker- 
chiefs ” ? — We actually cut them in the case of this 
woman and give them to her cut. She pays a small 
price for the cutting. 

3020. She received Is. 3d. per gross ? — Yes. 

3021. She made 3d. per hour by hard work, less 
the thread, which cost a penny in a shilling’s worth 
of work ?- They pay so much a cop, which is 2,400 
yards. It averages from 3 id to 4d a cop. She can 
make 10s. to 12s. a week, working nine hours a day — 
just this one woman. 

3022. The next case is No. 152, undercutting hand- 
kerchiefs, Id. a dozen. Have you a sample of it? — Yes 
(. producing a sample). A piece is cut away and some 
is not cut away, so as to show the work. 

3023. That is what they call undercutting ? — Yes. 

3024. What do you give a dozen for that — is it a 
penny ? — The price is marked on this. 

3025. Have you any samples of those at Id. a 
dozen? — Yes ( producing another sample). You see 
that little raw edge left there. They cut it this way. 

3026. Is this all the way round the handkerchief ? 
— Yes, all the way round . 

3027. What is your estimate of the time it would 
take to do a dozen of these? — We have one woman 
who works full time as an outworker, and she can make 
from 10s. to 12s. a week. 

3028. Working how many hours a day ? — Woi-king 
about 9 hours a day. 

3029. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) At this sort of 
woi\k ? — Yes, at this sort of work. There are various 
sorts. There is cutting out, and then what is called 
nickelliug. 

3030. It is the same woman who does both ? — The 
same woman does both. 

3031. (Chairman.) What do they make at this 
work ? — From 3s. 6d. up to 12s. a week. 

3032. According to the time they work ? — Yes. 

3033. Have you calculated what they get per hour ? 
—If they are on a nine-hour day and make 10s. a week 
that is about Is. 6d. a day, or 2d. an hour. 

3034. Would you consider that anything under 2d. 
an hour would be badly paid ?— Well, I should not 
like to have to work at it myself. 

3035. Would you consider any competent out- 
worker who was earning wages less than 9s. a week 
putting in nine hours a day, was underpaid ? — I would 


not like to be employing workers who were not making 
at least 8s. or 9s. a week on a nine-hours day. 

3036. To put it in another way, it would be 
sweating them ? — Of course I am not an expert on 
sweating. 

3037. At any rate, it would be a very low pay ? 

It would be low pay. 

3038. As you understand, we ai-e sent over here 
by the Home Office to look into this industry, and. if 
we find any very badly paid work, see whether there are 
any means of getting it levelled up to the price paid 
by the good firms. If we find there is a good deal 
of this underpaid work have you anything to suggest 
to remedy it ? — If the leading manufacturers here 
knew that work was being badly paid they certainly 
would take steps to prevent it; they would not 
countenance it. 

3039. Do you think that the most satisfactory 
thing would be to have a wages board composed of 
employers and employed under an independent chair- 
man to see the thing through ? — I do not think, for 
the number of outworkers in Belfast, it would be 
worth the trouble. 

3040. We have to recommend some practical means 
of dealing with this evil if it exists, and wages boards 
have been used in other industries where underpay- 
ment is prevalent ?— There would be enormous diffi- 
culties in the way of a wages board in Belfast. The 
details of this handkerchief business, the enormous 
number of patterns, and the great differences that 
there are in them would make it a very difficult thing. 

3041. Is your objection only that it would mean a 
considerable amount of detail work ? — Yes. 

3042. You have no objection in principle to it ? — 
In principle I have no objection to it. 

3043. (Mr. Cohen.) Have you at present a price list 
for the various processes? — We have the price lists, as 
the Factory Act demands, upon large cards in each 
woi-k-i-oom showing the prices to be paid for all 
classes of work. 

3044. If you can make a price list why cannot 
some other body ? — Any expert can do it, but outsiders 
who are not expert, and who do not know the circum- 
stances, when they hear such a thing mentioned as bd. 
or id. or Id. a dozen, think it a starvation wage. 

3045. But, provided the board is composed of 
experts, there is no reason why a price list for various 
processes should not be made? — I think not. The 
only objection I see is that it exposes the trade of one 
house to the othei-s. 

3046. (Chairman.) Do not you know as a fact that 
very much lower rates than you have given us, as being 
paid by your firm, are paid by other firms for the same 
processes ? — I have no personal knowledge of that, but 
I would not be surprised to leam that lower rates are 
paid. In fact in a large manufacturing community 
like this there is bound to be something in the nature 
of sweating. I have over and over again declined to 
do a certain class of embroidery work (the lowest class 
of embroidei-ed initial handkerchief), because I say, 

“ If we take that order, and do that class of work, we 
“ will have sweated work, and I will not have it.” 

3047. That is vei-y interesting. Is the sweating in 
those classes of work due to the nature of the trade, 
or to the price paid by other manufacturers ?— It is 
from. the natui - e of the trade and the great com- 
petition that we have, not only at home but from 
abroad. We have competition even from Japan. A 
number of Belfast houses in the last few years have 
sent goods out to Japan to be embroidered. They can 
get them done cheaper there than they can in Ulster. 

3048. Embroidered by hand?— Yes. And, I think 

it would be a calamity if anything was done to injure 
the Ulster cottage industry. 

3049. I quite agree? — It means a quarter of a 
million of money coming into the embroiderers’ 
cottages. 

3050. You think that if anything were added to the 
l'ates paid for cei'tain classes of work, the woi'k could 
not be done in Ireland at a profit ? — Yes. 

3051. Are you speaking now for your own film or 
for others ? — I am speaking generally from what I 
know of the embroidering trade. The past year a very 
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large trade was done in embroidery, and people could 
not get enough. The year before many of the Belfast 
houses were not able to deliver half their goods, because 
they could not get them soon enough. They have been 
taking steps in all directions, sending them to be done 
by machinery and sending them to Japan. 

3052. (Mr. Cohen.) Is there any competition 
between hand- embroidery and machine-embroidery p — 
There is competition. 

3053. But machine-embroidery is not sold as hand- 
embroidery, is it P — No. 

3054. That is what I meant. The work at present 
done by hand-embroiderers could not be done by 
machine, could it ? — Such work as corner work like this 
could not be done by machinery ; the machine pattern 
continues what is called a “repeat” round the hand- 
kerchief, but in initial work they have got very expert 
with machines now. 

3055.. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You have told us 
of the danger of competition, and the fear lest this 
industry should be in any way injured in Ireland. 
W ould it not seem to you that the best way to meet 
this danger would be for a committee of employers and 
employed to have the whole subject under their con- 
sideration continually, and fix prices which seem to 
them just, and in that way be able probably to defend 
their industry from gradually becoming simply a 
competitor with Japanese or Chinese or Teneriffe 
workers ? — I would object to a board to fix the wages 
for embroidery, owing to the enormous number of 
patterns brought out by each house in the trade every 
season. For other work it would be quite legitimate, 
but I would not say it would help in the matter of 
competition. 

The witne 


3056. That would be for the board to see after ? — 
Hand-embroidery is done throughout Ulster, and if the 
business was taken away, and lost to this country, there 
is nothing to take its place. 

3057. Would not the worst thing that could happen 
be for the high standard of work, and the high standard 
of pay, to be dragged down by constant undercutting 
of prices ? — Yes. 

3058. That is the danger we are all attempting to 
check ? — In the past few years there has been no fear 
of that, because anyone who paid poor wages would 
not get the work done. Prices to embroiderers have 
increased 25 to 50 per cent. 

3059. Have attempts been made to teach em- 
broiderers ? — The Irish Government have sprigging 
classes. 

3060. Yes, I know, but otherwise? — They have 
tried lace. 

3061. Do the manufacturers teach fine emboidery ? 
— I think not now. We paid a skilled worker to go to 
reside in Co. Louth for about three months, and paid 
her 15s. a week and expenses. She got up classes. The 
Rector of the Parish, the Parish Priest, and the 
Presbyterian Minister all had classes. We sent work 
there and got it done for about 18 months, and then 
it all dropped off. One reason why it dropped was, 
possibly, that the Parish Priest turned against it, 
because his head school mistress, who acted as agent 
for us, found that the girls were leaving school imme- 
diately they were 14 years of age, to work at home at 
this work, and she wanted to keep them longer. 

3062. (Chairman.) Do you want that last state- 
ment put down ? — Yes ; I have not the least objection. 

s withdrew. 


Representative 

3063. (Chairman.) I propose to take as read most of 
your answers here. You sent this statement* signed ? 
— Yes. 

3064. When you say that in some cases workers 
earn more by applying themselves to their work, do 
you mean that that may happen particularly near 
holiday time ? — Yes ; near holiday time they nearly all 
make much better wages. 

3065. Do they work overtime ? — No, but they do 
not talk so much. They take more interest in their 
work, and apply themselves to it better. 

3066. You do not charge for thread, but you do for 
needles, I understand ? — We do for needles. We 
would like to charge for thread, but we find that it is 
too much trouble. 

3067. You make no deductions by way of fines or 
for damage ? — Practically none. If a girl is careless 
in that way we simply get rid of her. In many cases 
if they damage stuff by a pure accident we lose. 

3068. I notice that you have two days’ lying time, 
which you say is paid up the same day as the worker 
leaves your employment. What is the object of taking 
that lying time, and then paying it back when the 
worker leaves your employment ? — It takes us two 
days to make up her wages. 

3069. I still do not understand why you deduct it 
if you pay it back ? — All Wednesday evening and the 
next day are taken up by the office in making up the 
books. 

3070. When they leave they get the two days’ 
wages ? — Yes. 

3071. Up to the moment when they leave ? — Up 
to the moment they leave. 

3072. And the two days that they had lying by ? — 
Yes. 

3073. You consider it wrong to make a profit on 
needles or other materials that you supply yom - em- 
ployees with ? — Certainly ; it would not be allowed 
any way. 

3074. Do you pay wages at fixed rates, or is any 
bonus given ? — At fixed rates. We do not pay any 
bonus. 


. * Not printed 
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3075. I notice that the average wage for the 
workers in your washhouse is, for beginners, 4s. a 
week, which is Id. an hour ; for those of moderate 
experience, 9s. per week, or 2Jd. an hour, and ex- 
perienced workers 14s. 6tZ. to 18s. 6<Z., which equals 
from about 3 §d. to about 4 \d. an hour. Now, in 
regard to beginners, how long do they remain at 
4s. per week ? — That depends on themselves. If they 
can show, at the end of a week that they are . smart 
and can do a certain amount of work, we advance them 
immediately. That 4s. a week applies only to little 
girls who wheel trucks, for instance, while they are 
learning. As soon as they are able to do anything on 
their own, as it were, we pay them a decent wage. 

3076. What ages are the people who receive 9s. a 
week ? — They might be 15 or 16 years of age. We do 
not take ages into consideration at all, but simply 
what the girl can do. I could produce little girls, 
16 years of age, earning nearly 1Z. a week. 

3077. I see that examiners and ornam enters get 
4s. as beginners, 8s. with moderate experience, and 
12s. when experienced. Those are a little lower rates 
than the former ; why is it ? — It is nice, clean work, 
and there is no very hard labour about it. It is only 
examining and tying the ribbons. The girls are on 
set pay, and are of a different class. 

3078. Then there is the thread-drawing inside. 
There it is a little higher-— 8s. 6<Z. for the moderate 
and 14s. 6<Z. for the experienced worker. Why is that ? 
— Those thread-drawers inside the factory are nearly 
all married women. They very seldom complete a full 
week. If they do they can earn 18s. and 1Z. for the 
week. 

3079. For folding, inside, it is 9s. 6cZ. for the 
moderately experienced and 18s. for the experienced. 
There, again, that is a little higher P — It is a little 
higher. It may be wrong to put it as “ moderately 
experienced.” We only put it in that way as a sort 
of guide. It is a question of what is in a girl herself. 
They get the same chance. There is nothing in learn- 
ing to fold ; you can learn it in an hour. One girl is 
more expert than another ; it is not really a matter of 
experience. 

G- 3 
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3080. With, regard to embroidery clippers, begin- 
ners get 48., moderately experienced workers 6s., and 
experienced ' 8s. There is a very considerable drop ; 
why is that ? — Those clippers are all little girls about 
14 years of age. They are really only put to that 
work as a stepping stone. They might be a month or 
six weeks at clipping, and then would be put on some 
other work. 

3081. For printing the wages are 4s. for a beginner, 
• 8s. for the moderately experienced, and 16s. for the 

experienced P — A little more knowledge is required 
there. A girl coming in would start at 4s., set pay ; 
then as soon as she is able to do the work properly she 
is put on her own time, and she can earn anything she 
likes up to 16s., according to her ability. 

3082. What does “ machine plain ” mean P — A plain 
hemming machine for pillow cases or things of that 
sort. 

3083. “ 18s. a week, machine plain ; machine spoke, 
“ 17s. ; machine embroidery, 9s. for moderately experi- 
“ encedand 12s. for the experienced worker.” Why is 
that, again ? — They are all younger girls. The machine 
is a new one which we have only had about two years. 
We could not get anyone else but the youngest to take 
the machines. Some of them, however, can earn 16s. 
or 17s. or 18s. per week. 

3084. “Punch-hemstitching”? — -We have only one 
class of worker there. They are all good. 

3085. How would you suggest that the Committee 
should obtain some verification of your evidence as 
regards the average wages paid to the various classes 
of indoor workers ? — I would like you to come up and 
see the place and inspect the girls. 

3086. And I suppose we can see the books ? — I 
shall be very glad to let you see them and question the 
girls youi-selves. 

3087. Do you allow your workers to take work 
home after factory hours ? — They are not allowed to 
do it, but I am afraid that on occasions it may be done. 

3088. Do you inflict any fines or anything of the 
sort if they do it ? — No. We have not seen a case of 
it. It is against the Act as far as we understand, 

. 3089. It is not winked at ? — -No. 

3090. Is it strongly opposed if it is known ? — If it 
is known we stop it immediately, but you see they can 
get round it. They can get their friends to take work 
out diming the day and they may work at it at night, 
and nobody would know. 

3091. Is there any employment of inside workers 
in your factory during meal time P — No ; the factory 
is closed. We have a large dining room for them. 

3092. Is the Home Office Particulars Order with 
regard to informing the workers with respect to their 
work and wages strictly observed in your factory ? — 
Yes ; there are cards up showing the price, or as they 
get the work they are told the price. 

3093. But do you give them books? — They have 
books, but the variety of the stuff is so great that we 
could not have everything in the books. 

3094. But the prices are put up ? — Yes, they are 
put up ; the girls know the Particulars. 

3095. I now see that we have had evidence that 
some of your workers were found clipping during the 
dinner hour ? — That might possibly happen. They are 
all cleared out of the machine room and the door is 
locked. But they have the complete ran of the 'stairs 
and the dining room during the dinner hour. What 
they do we cannot very well tell. 

3096. Have not you a forewoman who looks after 
them ? — Not during the dinner hour. 

3097. It is illegal for them to do work in the 
dinner hour ? — It may happen, but I do not say that 
it does happen. A girl might take stuff out under her 
apron. We cannot very well watch it or watch her. 

3098. Why do you not have more inspection during 
meal hours ? — We have never thought of it. It lias 
never struck us. 

3099. You know that you may be causing a breach 
of the law ? — We are always very careful about obeying 
the Factory Acts. 

3100. Do you require the parents or guardians of 
beginners to sign an agreement to the effect that the 


workers shall remain with the firm for a stated period, 
say one year ? — No. 

3101. Do you keep your workrooms at a proper 
temperature ? — Yes. 

3102. Do you keep thermometers ? — Yes. The one 
room with any chance of anything wrong is the 
stitching room. We keep a thermometer there. 

3103. What is the average temperature in summer 
and winter ? — About 60. 

3104. Now with regard to outworkers. How many 

outworkers have you? — About . We could do 

without them all. 

3105. Are they in the Belfast district ? — Yes. 

3106. Have you any outworkers in the country 
districts ? — We have for embroidery work in Donegal 
and Deny, and all round the North of Ireland, but we 
take no responsibility for them. 

3107. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild). You take no re- 
sponsibility for them ? — No, we cannot. We have no 
jurisdiction over them at all. We pay the agent 
10 per cent, commission for managing our work. 

3108. (Chairman.) Do you stamp the price on the 
work ? — No, we do not. 

3109. Are you sure that the workers get the prices 
that you intend the agents to pay them ? — Some of our 
men go round once a year, and sometimes twice a year, 
and very often see the workers. 

3110. If other firms stamp the price on the work 
would it not be a good thing for you to do so ? — It is 
all one to us. The only thing is that very often when 
we find that the pattern is not sewing quickly we 
advance the price, and the agent might keep the 
difference if the original price was stamped on the 
goods. 

3111. He might in any case keep back something 
from the worker if the price is not stamped on the 
work ? — He would not get workers. Last year we 
could have got twice as many orders as we could meet. 
We had to pay a big price to get the work done, and 
the agents had too. This time two years ago, I 
implored people to work for us when I was in the 
country but could not get them. I offered 3s. a day 
A worker can pick her work and we cannot say a word. 

3112. Are the rates paid to the outworkers the 
same as those paid to indoor workers ? — Exactly the 
same, except that in machine work the outworkers pay 
for their own thread. 

3113. You have told us in your, statement that in 
thread-drawing experienced workers make 14s. 6 d. a 
week inside, but that outside they would only make 
9s. 6 d ? — They can earn 14s. 6cZ. if they work full time 
like the inside workers do. They could earn a pound 
a week if they worked hard, enough. 

3114. Take another case : the experienced . em- 
broidery clippers inside get 8s. and outside workers 
would only have 5s. ? — That is because they do not do 
so much work. They are paid at exactly the same 
rate. 

3115. I will give another instance. For plain 
machine work the inside worker gets 18s. a week and 
the outside worker only 13s. ? — There is a reason for 
that. Inside they have the power, and outside they 
have to drive their own machine and cannot possibly 
drive it as quickly. The up-to-date machine runs at 
3,300 revolutions a minute. No girl could drive a 
machine at 3,300. 

3116. Are we to understand that the actual rates 
for the work are the same for the outdoor workers as 
for the inside workers ? — Yes. 

3117. Now with regard to embroidery, which is 
distributed by agents. Upon what basis do you 
determine the prices that are to be paid for that? — You 
have to take into consideration the number of objects 
to be embroidered, and the difficulty of some objects 
over others. 

3118. Do you calculate in your own mind that a 
piece of embroidery which takes so many hours to do 
should be paid at the rate of so much per hour ? — 
Every design is counted ; every leaf is counted. If an 
object was only the size of a leaf, but of a difficult 
shape, you might. count that as two leaves. There 
are so many leaves to the penny or so many leaves 
to the shilling. 
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3119. Would you say that an outworker who did 
regular work for eight or nine hours a day could earn 
as much at the prices you pay as she would if she was 
doing similar high-class work inside? — We do no em- 
broidery inside. 

3120. I say similar high-class work? — Yes; for 
handwork they should earn about as much. 

3121. Now we had better take the cases we have 
in evidence about the rates paid by your firm to out- 
workers. The first one is No. 77, thread-drawing 
valances, 36 yards long, 12 and 11 threads drawn, two 
rows ? — 9d. each. 

3122. 9d. each. It is alleged that the worker 
could not earn Id. an hour at this work? — That is 
not so. We have under our own eyes 15 or 16 workers 
inside the building working at thread-drawing all the 
time. I can show you that they can earn up to a 
pound a week. 

3123. (Mr. Colien.) Can you show us the actual 
valance ? — No, I could not show you the valance, but 
I can show you a sheet which will give you an idea. 
It is practically the same thing. (Witness produced a 
sheet.) 

3124. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) How many threads 
are drawn out of it ? — There would be 11 out of that. 
It depends on the coarseness of the cloth. The cloths 
vary. 

3125. Suppose it is two rows ? — If there is only one 
row they would only get 4 %d. 

(Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) This is not in the least 
the same thing as that mentioned in our evidence. 

3126. (Mr. Cohen.) How much can they do of this 
in a given time ? — A girl can earn a pound a week. 

3127. How much can she earn in a day of eight 
hours ? — 3s. 4 d. or 3s. 6c?. 

3128. That is 5 d. per hour ? — Yes. 

3129. Therefore she can do four of these valances, 
36 yards long, in a day ? — Yes, she should do that. 

3130. That is 144 yards of thread -drawing in a 
day? — Yes. 

3131. (Chairman.) The next is one 30 yards long, 
6d. ? — My man tells me it should be 8d. They are all 
worked out in proportion. 

3132. This was an experienced worker, and she 
makes under a penny. an hour? — She must be very 
slow. 

3133. (Mr. Cohen.) What do you think she should 
make ? — She should make 4 d. an hour. 

3134. She ought to be able to do six of those 
valances in a day ? — Yes. 

3135. That is 180 yards ? — Yes. We cannot tell 
how they work outside, but that is the way in which 
we base our price. 

3136. The next is case 13> “ sideboard cloths 
18 ins. x 45 ins, 12 threads drawn each side,” for which 
5d. and 5hd. a dozen is paid ? — The same workers would 
be doing that. 

3137. The woman says she makes approximately 
lid. an hour ? — lid. 

3138. (Mr. Cohen.) The question is, how long would 
she take to do a dozen ?— If she only makes lid. an 
hour it will take her nearly four hours. 

3139. How long do you say she should take to 
do a dozen ? — I say she ought to make 4d. an hour. 
She would do nine-twelfths pretty well in the hour. 
They may be thread-drawing vaiances, sheets, side- 
board cloths, or anything that happens to come round. 
They do not get the same things every time. 

3140. The next process is “ thread-clipping bed- 
spreads, Id. each,” case 124 ? — It all depends on the 
amount of work. They vary. 

3141. In this case the rate is said to be less 
than id. an hour. I will read the case out in full. 

On the previous night the husband and wife had 
each clipped for 6i hours, and four children for 
3i hours, which is equal altogether to 27 hours. 
They clipped 10 bed-spreads at Id. each. The rate 
was less than id. an hour. W ork which was shown 
“ in the book at £d. is now Id. The price was raised 
after Dr. Bailie’s report was issued ” ? — I do not 
think that that had anything to do with it. 

3142. It is not very material. The point is, would 
it take 27 hours to clip 10 bed-spreads for which you 


pay Id. each ? — No. Unless they were clipping in the 
dark, or something like that. 

3143. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Have you a bed* 
spread here ? — No, but I will show you the same sort 
of thing. Here is a tea-cloth with four comers (pro- 
ducing the same). 

3144. (Mr. Cohen.) The paper has been taken out ? 
— We do not use paper on this class of work. The 
girls have only to run the scissors on that, and they 
get l^d. a dozen. Some workers may leave more 
threads than others, through the threads breaking, or 
something like that. 

3145. (Chairman.) May we see that work being 
done?- — Yes. We have only about half a dozen of 
these clippers in the place. 

3146. Case 216 ; “ bed-spreads, fd., Id., and l$d. 
each. Could not clip one in an hour ” ? — We arrive at 
the price in this way : if a girl gets Is. for doing em- 
broidery work, the clipper would get Id. for doing the 
clipping. 

3147. (Mr, Cohen.) How much would she be able to 
clip in a day, or in an hour? — We have half a dozen 
girls earning from 8s. to 11s. a week clipping bedspreads 
or cushion covers, or whatever happens to come. We 
have to clip everything. 

3148. Do they get exactly the same sort of work as 
the outside workers get? — Yes. 

3149. Who gives it out to them ? — The same boy 
who gives out the work to the outside workers. 

3150. The inside worker has no preference over the 
outside worker ? — No. 

3151. How many thread-clippers have you outside ? 

- — We have 15 to 20 outside. 

3152. They earn about 24d. an hour clipping? — 
Yes. 

3153. The next thing (case 28) is “ open-work em- 
“ broidery, mats fancy sewn ” ? — That I could not trace 
at all. We cannot get orders for the stuff. 

3154. There are nine cases here where it is alleged 
that the prices were greatly raised after Dr. Bailie’s 
report, on account of the agitation that ensued upon 
it ? — I contradict this statement. 

3155. The next thing is case No. 107, “ open-work 
“ embroidery, pillow shams, wavy-stitch allround with 
“ wheel in each comer, Is. 8d. a dozen.” It is said that 
the worker makes lj-d. per hour ? — That is the stitch 
referred to. We have been paying that same price foi- 
ls years and have never heard of any complaint. We 
can get any amount of that done. 

3156. Do you do it inside? — No; it is all done 
outside. 

3157. What would they earn at that? — I cannot 
answer that question. There is no inside work to 
compare it with. 

3158. You are not in a position to contradict the 
witnesses with regard to that ? — No ; all I can say is 
that we have been paying that price for 15 years 
without complaint. 

3159. Can you show us a pillow sham with wavy 
stitch at your factory P — Yes. 

3160. The next is case 50, thread -drawing ; “ shams 
20 ins. x 30 ins. one shire all round, 30 threads drawn, 

“ 6 d. a dozen. It took an hour for two shams ” ? — 
That is a penny an hour. She must be a poor worker. 
That middle stitch will show you that. 

3161. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild). The rates of pay 
have practically been correct all the way through. It 
is only a question of the time taken ? — Where we have 
inside work of the same kind you can see it done. 

3162. (Chairman.) The next thing (No. 108) is “ tea- 
cloths, 5d. a dozen ” ? — That comes in under the same 
heading as the others. That is thread- drawing. 

3163. She earns just over Id. an hour. Then 
“handkerchiefs, fd. a dozen”? — We do not touch 
handkerchiefs. There are no handkerchiefs in the 
place. 

3164. Then No. 5; “thread-clipping sideboard cloths, 
“ 17 ins. by 54 ins., 264 clips to one cloth, Id. a dozen ” ; 
she calculates it takes her an hour to do one dozen. 
There are also sideboard clothes 17 ins. by 50 ins. 
She gets paid 3d. a dozen ? — It is strange. She gets 
more for the smaller size. 

Gr 4 
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3165. Probably there is more clipping on it ? — No 
matter what they are, the proportion is a penny to a 
shilling all through. 

3166. The next is also No. 5, thread-clipping tea- 
cloths, 32 ins. by 34 ins. The worker gets 3 d. a dozen. 
She alleges that she can make id, an hour ? — They are 
all on the same basis. 

3167. “ For parasol covers, eight large embroidered 
sprays on each, 1,040 clips each; she gets 3d. a 
dozen ” ? — They tell me that they have only made one 
parasol cover in the last two years, and that was 
clipped inside. That was the information I got to-day. 

3168. She alleges that it took her nine hours to 
earn 3d. ? — We do not make those as a matter of fact. 
We have never had an order for those things in our 
lives that I know of. 

3169. The next thing is case No. 40, “ bedspreads 
“ for which id., fd., Id., and 2d. each are paid. She 
“ alleges that she can only make id. to 2d. an hour 
“ with help ” ? — They are all paid on the same basis, 
Id. to the Is. It does not matter whether it is bed- 
spread, cushion cover, or whatever it is. 

3170. No. 12 ; “ tea-cloths, 45 ins. by 45 ins., 
“ embroidered all round and in the centre, for which 
“ the rate is id. each ” ? — 6d. a dozen is a good price. 

3171. She alleges that she can make two-thirds of 
a penny an hom- with help P — She must be slow. 

3172. Again No. 12, “bedspreads id., fd., and Id. 
“ each. She alleges that she can make fd., fd., and 
“ fd. respectively per hour with help. - ’ 

3173. (Mr. Cohen.) Here is a case not in Sir Ernest’s 
list which has lately come before us : “ cushion covers, 
“ to be clipped front and back, and paper to be pulled 
“ out, lid. a dozen.” The witness said she could earn 
lid. an hour working hard P — Here is a cushion cover 
at 2d. a dozen ( producing a sample). 

3174. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What we saw was a 
white one very much more elaborately embroidered 
than this. It was thinner ; it was muslin and there 
was paper to be pulled out ? — There are three clip- 
pers doing nothing else but clipping cushion covers 
all the day long, and their average wages are from 
8s. to 11s. a week. 

3175. 2d. an hour ?— Yes. 


difficult question to answer. There is such a variety 
of stuff that really you could hardly get at a standard. 

3178. But would you agree to the principle of a 
wages board being established ? — I certainly would be 
in favour of the girls having decent wages, as long as 
we could sell our stuff and have something for our- 
selves. 

3179. (Mr. Cohen.) You have to meet severe com- 
petition from foreign countries, I understand. Could 
you tell us something about that ? — Here is some open 
thread-drawn work. It is called open-work embroidery. 
We pay the workers 5s. for doing part of the work of 
that only, leaving out the question of cloth and all the 

rest of it. Japan can supply that to us at 4s. 6d. 

cloth, spoke stitching, laundering, everything complete 
— all thrown in. To get a decent living we want over 
100s. a dozen, but it can be bought from Japan for 54s. 

3180. Is that the same kind of work as is done in 
Ireland ? — It is a copy of Irish work. 

(Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) I saw this morning some 
open-work embroidery of the same nature as this, done 
by Irish girls. It cost 10s. There was not the slightest 
resemblance between that and this work to any woman’s 
eye. It would have been impossible for a person who 
wanted to buy the class of work that the Irish girls 
were doing to be satisfied with this, or for the person 
who wanted to buy this kind of work to like the other. 

3181. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you contend that this would 
fetch the same price in the market as Irish work ? — 
Yes, that would sell side by side with Irish work. 

3182. Do you really say that seriously p — Yes. 
Unfortunately, people do not look into things in 
that way if . they are buying in the west end of 
London, for instance. 

3183. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) One would not sell 
for the other, would it ? — Yes, it would. 

3184. But they do not supply the same demand ? — 
An ordinary person buying that kind of work would 
buy that as quickly as he would buy real Irish work. 

3185. (Mr. Cohen.) Is there any other country 
which competes with you ? — Belgium. 

3186. In drawn-thread work ? — In drawn-thread 
work. 


3176. (Chairman.) I suppose you would agree that 3187. What do you say about that piece of work? 
it would be desirable to arrange a uniform scale of — That is sold in London at 9s. a dozen. 

prices in the making-up trades, if possible ?— Yes, we 3188. What is it ?— A pillow-case. We would ask 

would be quite willing. at least 11s. a dozen for that on the present basis of 

3177. If this Committee finds that there is a con- wages. The cloth would cost 4s. 2 d. That leaves 7s. 
siderable amount of underpay in the trade, would you for the work. 

be inclined to support the establishment of a wages 3189. Do you manufacture articles both of linen 
board to regulate the prices ? — Well, it is a very and cotton ?— Both linen and cotton. 

The witness withdrew. 


Representative of 

3190. (Chairman.) I see by your statement, which 
I understand you sent in and signed, that you pay to 
your inside workers 5s. a week to beginners, from 8s. 
to 10s. a week to workers of moderate experience, and 
12s. to 20s. per week to experienced workers, which is 
equivalent to about l^d. per horn- for the first, about 
2d, to 2 id. an hour for the second, and about 3d. to 5 d. 
an hour for the third. How long do your beginners 
remain at 5s. per week ? — A great deal depends on how 
expert they are. We like them to start after a month 
to be able to earn a wage for themselves. If it is expert 
work it might take them a little longer than that. A 
great deal depends on the workers themselves. 

3191. May we take it that, generally speaking, after 
a month they are put onto piece-work P — We like them 
to do that. 

3192. If they are competent enough ? — If they are 
competent enough. 

3193. Who judges that? — The man in charge of 
the department. 

3194. I suppose he would have no reason for not 
pushing them on?— He would have every reason to 
push them on. "When we employ beginners it is 
because we are pushed to get the work done. Other- 
wise we should not employ them at all. 


Firm L 1, examined. 

3195. I notice that you charge the hemstitchers 
for thread, but you charge it to them at cost price ? 
— Yes. 

3196. We have heard that sometimes profit is made 
on it ? — I have not heard of any, and I do not think 
it is usual in the trade to make a profit on thread. 
These things are all regulated by competition, and no 
matter how much a firm would like to make a profit 
out of thread supplied to workers, they cannot do it if 
other firms are not doing it. The competition is so 
keen in Belfast that you have to conform with what is 
usual. 

3197. You make deductions occasionally for bad or 
damaged work. Do you charge the worker part of the 
cost of the damaged article ? — No ; we cannot possibly 
do that. The deductions are nominal, and intended, 
more or less, as a warning to the workers. In certain 
classes of goods, if we get damaged work, it would not 
be possible to charge the worker with the loss that we 
would sustain. 

3198. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you keep a 
record of your fines and deductions ? — Yes. 

3199. (Chairman.) The wages you pay are fixed 
rates. There is no bonus given ? — It is not usual to 
give a bonus. The rates are usually fixed. Perhaps 
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at some particular time, when we are very much 
pressed with work, we might give a bonus, but it is 
not usual. 

3200. How would you suggest that the Committee 
should obtain verification of your evidence as regards 
the average wages paid to the various classes of 
workers ? — We have no objection to anybody coming 
in and examining those books and getting the names 
and addresses of the workers. 

3201. The Committee have been told in evidence 
that in some cases indoor workers take home work 
after factory hours with a view to augmenting their 
wages. Is that ever done in your firm ? — No ; they 
cannot possibly do it. 

3202. Two firms to-day have told us that it is 
done, although against their rules? — But how can 
the girls get the work out ? 

3203. In a surreptitious fashion ? — It seems to me 
absurd. 

3204. It would very likely be done without the 
knowledge of the employers themselves, but possibly 
managers, foremen, or forewomen might permit it ?— 

I should not think so. Certainly in no well-regulated 
business could it happen. 

3205. Do the inworkers work during meal-time in 
your factory ? — Do you mean inworkers in the factory ? 

3206. Yes ? — No ; the factory is closed up. 

3207. Have you anything to say with regard to the 
sanitary condition of your factory ? — I should say that 
our factory, so far as sanitary conditions, light, and 
space are concerned, is thoroughly well regulated. 

3208. Is the temperature of your workshops kept 
at a proper level ? — We heat our place by steam, and 
it is our intention to have our factory heated up when 
the workers come in the morning so that it will be 
in a pleasant state to work in. 

3209. You keep the temperature up ? — Yes ; we use 
steam heat. 

3210. We have been told in evidence that in some 
cases beginners or their parents or guardians are 
required to sign an agreement to the effect that a 
worker shall remain with the firm for a stated period ? 
— We had occasion to do that in a particular class of 
work just about half a year ago. It was difficult to 
get beginners, and there being such a demand for this 
class of worker, other places were likely to try to get 
hold of them after they had learned the business. The 
minimum wage of 5s. a week on the work that they 
did for us was a loss to us. We did not think that we 
were called on to teach them their business and run 
the risk of their leaving us a month or two after they 
had learned it. We arranged for a period of twelve 
months, and had no difficulty in getting workers under 
conditions of that kind. 

3211. Is that agreement in force now ? — No ; that 
particular class of work has gone out of vogue. 

3212. You have outworkers. Are they con- 

fined to the Belfast area ? — I should say exclusively. 

3213. You employ agents, I suppose, for the out- 
lying districts ? — Yes. 

3214. And they distribute the work for you ? — 
Yes. 

3215. Are the rates of payment made to the out- 
workers the same as those made to indoor workers ? — 
Absolutely. They are exactly on the same lines. If 
we could get our work done in our factory without 
having to resort to outside work it would suit us and 
be much more satisfactory than giving it outside. We 
do not give it out with the idea of getting it done at 
any cheaper rate. 

3216. You pay the agent commission ? — Yes ; that 
is for a different class of work. The work that we 
give out to these Belfast workers is of the kinds that 
we do in our factory, and we cannot get sufficient of it 
done inside. 

3217. On what basis do you get at the rate paid 
to outworkers through agents? — If it is embroidery 
we pay them according to the amount of work on the 
pattern. 

3218. Do you calculate in your own mind that 
these outworkers who do this embroidery will get so 
much per hour or so much per week ? — No, we could 
not possibly do it that way, because it is impossible to 


gauge the amount of time that an outside worker will 
spend on the particular work when she gets it into her 
home. 

3219. Do you arrange your rates in such a way 
that you know that if the outworkei's worked con- 
tinuously for an horn- they would get adequate pay ? — 

I do not know if it is done in that way. 

3220. Do you know whether they get an adequate 
pay or not ? — What we do know is that there is a 
standard price fixed for embroidery by all firms in 
Belfast, and we pay up to that standard. 

3221. Are you quite sure that if these workers are 
proficient at their work, and do a certain amount of 
continuous work, they can earn a proper wage ? — 
Without having definite knowledge I would say that 
this being the practice and custom for so long, if they 
gave sufficient time and attention to the work, they 
would get a very good remunerative pay. 

3222. It is possible that it may have been estab- 
lished on the basis of a very low rate ? — I could not 
say. This work is in competition with a great amount 
of other kinds of work which the workers would be 
able to take if they found that this did not pay 
them. 

3223. You cannot tell us that you say to your- 
selves, “ Here is a piece of work ; the pattern is of such 
“ and such a character ; it will take such and such a 
“ time to perform, and we must give the worker such 
“ and such a price ” ? — That is the basis on which it is 
calculated. 

3224. You said just now that you did not know ? — 
It is not done to my knowledge, but that is the basis, 

3225. If you do not know I will not press ■ the 
question. If you had anything like that in your mind 
it would help me very much ? — I could not tell you of 
my own knowledge, but what I do know is this, that we 
employ an agent and that agent may be employed by 
six or eight or ten or twelve other firms in the same 
class of work. The workers coming to the agent can 
see all those other classes of goods of the other firms. 
If your work or that of any other firm is poorly paid 
they are not pressed to take it. They can pick and 
choose. 

3226. Are not the agents masters of the situation ? 
Cannot they give any work they choose to any worker? 
— No, they cannot. I have known cases myself where a 
firm’s work has not been accepted, and some other 
firm’s work has been taken. 

3227. We have had evidence that some agents hold 
such a strong position in the distinct that they have 
actually declined to give work to outworkers unless 
they deal with them ?— To a sewer ? 

3228. Yes, unless goods were bought from them ? — 
I have not heard of any such cases. I do not know 
whether we do it now or not, but we used to print on 
the pattern the amount to be paid to the worker. 1 
think it is done by some houses. 

3229. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) There is no difficulty 
in that, is there ? — Not the slightest. 

3230. (Chairman.) Have you any observation to 
make on the question of having a uniform scale of 
prices for all work ? — If you could establish that it 
would suit us veiy well, but our work is so varied. 

3231. Would you be in accord with the suggestion 
which has been made, of having a wages board com- 
prised of employers and employees with an independent 
chairman ? — Do you mean to fix the scale of wages ? 

3232. (Mr. Colien.) Only to fix the minimum? — 
How are you to get at that ? For the Board of Trade 
to employ anyone to try to arrive at a basis would be, 
to my mind, absolutely impossible. 

3233. (Chairman.) The composition of the board 
would be half employers and half employed, with an 
independent chairman to act as mediator between the 
two parties ? — One great objection to it is this — that 
in the fancy linen goods which we deal with we get up 
our patterns perhaps every six months. To have a 
board of employers would not do. We would not think 
of submitting our patterns for anyone else to see. 
That, to my mind, would be one of the most serious 
objections to a thing of that kind, besides the futility 
of trying to arrive at a standard basis, because the 
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class of work varies so muck that you would have to 
be constantly working at it. 

3234. (Mr a. Deane- Streatfeild.) You understand, do 
you not, that it is a question of fixing a minimum time 
rate as regards all workers ? — As regards workers in 
the factory, is not that already done ? I understood 
that it was. 

3235. You already have your lists, have you not ? — 
Yes. 

3236. The wages board would, from its knowledge, 
fix a minimum time rate for, say, thread-drawing and 
?. minimum time rate for certain classes of embroidery 
and other linen work. That would not interfere hi any 
way with the elaborate patterns of yours. It would 
be simply a question of the experts in the trade, the 
employers themselves and the workers, fixing a time 
rate in order to prevent under-cutting of prices ? — 
Now, thread-drawing is one of the things that varies 
little, or practically not at all. 

3237. Then there would be no difficulty as regards 
that process, because it is so established and has been 
so long established P — Probably not. 

3238. And as to embroidery ? — It would be im- 
possible, to my mind, for the reason that I gave 
you. 

3239. Could not a minimum time rate be fixed for 
that, which means that the rate shall not fall below, 
say, 2 cl. an hour. You would fix your own rate as long 
as it did not fall below that ? — You could fix it for 
inside workers, but you could have no control over 
outside workers. 

3240. (Chairman.) Why? — You would not have 
any idea with regard to the time they would spend 
at it. 

3241. But you would know the time they ought to 
spend on it? — I see what you mean — that it would take 
so many hours to do a particular pattern. 

3242. (Mr. Cohen.) If they did not earn that it 
would be their look-out ?■ — I see. 

3243. (Chairman.) We have alleged cases of under- 
payment where we have seen elaborate patterns of 
handkerchiefs which we understand are paid at a very 
low rate. A. wages board would say, “ That pattern 
“ will take a person an hour, and that kind of work 
'• must not be paid under 2d. an hour ” ? — But here is 
the point again : where one worker could earn a fail- 
wage doing that in half an hour, another worker would 
take an hour. 

3244. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You cannot help 
that. That is no concern of yours. You cannot help 
differences in individual capacity ? — You will get far 
worse under-payment, because you will put the poor 
worker in a far worse position. If you give a minimum 
rate of, say, 2d. an hom- and you give that to an agent 
who employs hundreds of workers all at the same rate, 
more than half of those will be inferior workers and 
they will have to work on the scale of the better 
worker. 

3245. We are not talking of a maximum rate but 
a minimum ?■ — I may not have understood it, but 
according to my idea you would have the poor worker 


in a very bad position compared with the expert 
worker. 

3246. (Chairman.) It is so to-day. How can you 
deal with it ; that is the point ? — If I give 100 dozen 
of one pattern to one agent, and he distributes those 
over 200 workers, and the minimum wage for the 
pattern is so and so — - — 

3247. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) That is what you do 
now, is it not ? — I do not see what you gain by the 
other system. It really resolves itself into one point, 
namely, what is the fail- price for the particular pat- 
tern ? 

3248. You do not" take my point. You already 
settle the rate of pay, and you say to your agent, 
“ Such and such is the rate for this piece of work." 
She gives that out, some to bad workers and some to 
good workers. Some earn more at it and some less, 
but the rate you pay is the same in all cases for that 
piece of work. Now, some firms may pay a great deal 
less than you do for that same work. The duty of a 
wages board would be to settle what is a fair rate, and 
to say that all firms must stick to this rate and not 
pay less. Do yon not think that comes into the 
question of competition ? — As I said just now, an 
agent works for us and probably six or eight or ten 
other manufacturers. 

3249. The method you mentioned just now seems 
to be a difficult way of dealing with the matter. The 
other is settling it in a simple way at headquarters and 
not by agents in districts? — If I have a particular 
pattern confined to myself and I say, “ The minimum 

wage for the working of this pattern should be 
“ so and so,” it is left to me to calculate and put 
the minimum wage on that particular pattern. But 
if you leave it to a board of merchants and workers for 
me to expose my patterns to 

3250. But nobody will look at your patterns ? — Then 
it is left to me to decide. 

3251. You are left to decide it, but you may not 
decide it below a certain minimum price per hour ? — 
How are you going to arrive at that ? 

3252. That is what the wages board arrive at first 
of all ? — Say they arrive at 6 d. an hour, or 2d. an hour, 
or Id. an hour. 

3253. They would not be unreasonable ? — If the 
board decide that the worker should earn 2d. an hour, 
and the merchant says, “ You can easily earn 2d. an 
hour,” and a particular worker turns round and says, 

“ I cannot earn 2d. an hour at this,” and the merchant 
can show cases over and over again where other workers 
do earn more than 2d. an hour, how will you deal 
with it ? 

3254. The price is fixed for the ordinary average 
worker? — It is a difficult matter. If you can put a 
wox-kable scheme before me I will give an opinion upon 
it, but what you have put before me seems not to be 
practicable. 

3255. (Chairman.) It is practicable in a good many 
other industries ? — It would suit us very well to know 
that our work is being paid at a fair price, and that no 
one is under- cutting. It would be an advantage. 


The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to January 30th, at 10.30 o’clock. 
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THIRTEENTH DAY. 

Tuesday, 30th January 1912. 

At the Chamber of Commerce, Belfast. 

Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 


Mr. W. S. Cohen. 


Representative of 

3256. (Chairman.) I think I will ask you a few 
questions on the cases which we have had put before 
us, in some of which it is alleged that you pay a low 
rate of wage. You have had a list of the articles that 
we want to see ? — Yes. 

3257. Have you brought them with you P— I have a 
few of them. 

3258. The first article is d’oyleys, 9 in. by 9 in., 
12 threads drawn on four sides (case 246). Have you 
a sample of those with you P — Yes. 

3259. You pay, it is alleged, id. a dozen for those ? 
— No ; we pay Id. a dozen. You see the price at the 
top of this card which I submit to you. That is our 
list which is up in the workers’ office. 

3260. Will you produce a sample ? — Yes (the 
witness produced a sample). 

3261. I understand that this price list is exhibited 
for indoor workers ? — Yes. 

3262. Do you pay the same prices to outdoor 
workers ? — Yes. 

3263. Have you anything to show us to prove to us 
that the outdoor workers receive Id. a dozen ? — Yes, 
that ( pointing to list). 

3264. No ; the outdoor worker never sees this ? — 
Yes, we can produce evidence at once. 

3265. What evidence can you produce ? — The 
worker’s books. Each outworker has a book, and she 
receives that book along with the price and the goods, 
and she takes it home with her, and at any moment it 
can be seen. 

3266. Then I shall ask you to kindly produce that. 
You will take note of that ? — Yes. 

3267. The next ai-ticle (also case 246) is shams, 
24 ins. by 36 ins., for which I understand you pay 4d. 
a dozen ? — That is correct. 

3268. It is alleged that two workers damped and 
drew 3 dozen in 9A hours, which |is equivalent to lid. 
per hour for the two workers ? — That is an article that 
we are making up now (producing a specimen ). The 
most difficult work is submitted. This was drawn 
yesterday by an inside worker, and her time on that 
one article was eight minutes. I can show you her 
wages book later. It works out at almost 3d. per 
hour. 

3269. Could she go on doing it at that rate for 
many hours ? — Yes. I will show you her wages for 
this present month if you would like to see them. 

3270. Yes (a paper was handed to the Chairman). 
Is this girl a vei-y exceptionally fast worker ? — Reason- 
ably fast, I should say. She is a young girl. 

3271. Is she the best worker you have in the place ? 
— We have only one inside thread-drawer really. We 
keep one for samples and another one on the regular 
work. The other work goes outside to these out- 
workers. 

3272. Would you expect the outworkers to work as 
fast as this girl ?— Certainly. I think we have others 
that are speedier, if they would come forward as 
witnesses. I have the name of one especially in my 
mind. 

3273. An outworker P — Yes. 


Mrs. L. Deane-Streatfeild. 

Mr. G-. C. L. Maunder (Secretary). 

Firm D., examined. 

3274. How many hours a day does the girl referred 
to work at this particular work ? — 8-i hours. 

3275. Does she keep up this speed the whole time P 
— Yes, as you will see by the wages. 

3276. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) How long has this 
worker been with you ? — I could not say definitely, but 
she must have been with us, I should think, eight or 
nine months. 

3277. Did you teach her ? — No. 

3278. She came as a skilled worker P — Yes. 

3279. She had been elsewhere doing the same 
work ?— Yes. 

3280. Why have you only one inside worker if they 
can work so speedily ? — For many many years it has 
been the rule in Belfast to have outworkers. 

3281. (Mr. Cohen.) And the one inside is kept for 
the purpose of drawing samples P — We have one for 
drawing samples, and the other is on the regular work 
which I have shown you. 

3282. (Chairman.) Still case 246 ; “ shams, 45 ins. 
“ by 45 ins., six threads drawn all round,” for which I 
understand you pay 5 d. a dozen ? — Yes. You will see 
this third article (producing the same). While the 
price is Id. per dozen more than the previous one, the 
size being 45 ins. by 45 ins., the time occupied is only 
75 per cent, of that occupied on the previous pattei-n. 
Our worker has taken six minutes to do that article 
and eight to do this one, but she gets Id. a dozen 
more for the former than for the latter. 

(Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Of course we know that 
different rates are paid. 

3283. (Mr. Cohen.) Would she do 10 in an hour or 
would you say 12 ? — Ten or twelve. 

3284. She earns 5 d. an hour? — Yes, or near to. 

3285. (Chairman.) Take the next case, No. 247, 
“ shams, 22 ins. by 12 ins.” Have you such a sham ? 
— No. I have only brought these three as samples 
of the bulk. 

3286. It is alleged that you pay 1 \d. a dozen ; this 
price was seen in the worker's pay book, and it is cal- 
culated that she made about Ad. an hour?— The price is 
correct, but as regards time I thought that my 
evidence on the inside workers’ work was sufficient. 

3287. It is alleged that this worker drew one dozen 
and eight between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., working steadily 
and taking less than one hour for dinner, and it is 
calculated that would give her about Ad. an hour. What 
have you to say about that ? — The price of that article 
is the same proportionately as the previous articles, 
and her wages should be proportionate to those earned 
on the previous three articles submitted. 

3288. (Mr. Cohen.) You say that she should do 
more in the time ? — Yes. 

3289. Can you bring us any proof of that ?— We 
could bring an inside worker and let her draw you a 
sample or two, and you could have the time taken. 

3290. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) I would rather see 
them at your place ? — It is possible we may not have 
these sizes when you arrive ; they may not come for a 
month. We may not get a size 22 ins. by 12 ins. for 
many months. 
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3291. (Chairman.) If we come down can we see the 

worker ? — We shall be pleased to let you see the 
worker at any time drawing the regular work that is 
given out daily to the outworkers. . 

3292. The next case (No. 245) is shams with three 
shires on each side, for which I understand you pay Is. 
a dozen. The worker there makes Id. an hour? — I 
take that sham to be 24 ins. by 34 ins., and Is. per 
dozen would be correct. 

3293. What is your criticism about the worker 
only making IcZ. an hour ? — It is not correct with an 
expert worker. She should make 3d. per hour at 

3294. The next is No. 113 : tea cloths, 45 ins. by 
45 ins. with 4 shires, 5 threads to be drawn in each, with 
cut comers, for which you pay Is. 3d. a dozen. The 
worker alleges that she only makes about 1 id. an hour ? 
— We describe that thread drawing as “ shire revers.” 
Again I reckon she should earn at least 3d. per hour. 

3295. On what do you base that? — On the 
proportion to the other sizes. 

3296. (Mr. Cohen.) How many do you think she 
could do in a given time — in an hour, say? — She 
should do at least of a dozen. That would work 
out at about 3d. 

3297. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You said just now, 
with regard to even these samples which you have 
brought, that the bigger sample took less time to do 
and was paid for at a higher rate than the smaller, so 
that it does not appear that earnings bear any fixed 
proportion to the size of the article which is to be 
worked on? — No. 

3298. (Mr. Cohen.) I am asking whether you know, 
not as a matter of inference but of fact, if outworkers 
can earn 3d. an hour on those tea-cloths ?— Yes. Take 
the shams, 45-ins. by 45-ins. ; a girl can handle one 
in six minutes, but a smaller size takes eight minutes, 
and she gets for the smaller size Id. a dozen less than for 
the larger. That is how I work out the proportion. 

3299. (Chairman.) The next is case 45 ; “ shams, 
five threads drawn on four sides, D. 16, 2 : )d. a dozen ? ” 
—I take that to be 12 ins. by 45 ins. The size is not 
stated. 

3300. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) The price is the 
guide. Is it on the list? — Yes, the last one of the 
first line on the list. If it is 16"° it is 3d. not 2£<Z. a 
dozen. 

3301. Taking it at 3d., could you describe what 
kind of work that is ? Is that cotton or linen ? — Linen. 

3302. Similar to that article ? — Yes. 

3303. Could I see that ? — Yes (handing it to the 
Committee). 

3304. How long would it take a worker to do that 
work ? — She should earn from 2 $d. to 3d. an hour on 
that article. 

3305. (Mr. Cohen.) That is to say she should do a 
dozen in an hour ? — Roughly. 

3306. Could we see her doing that? — Yes. 

3301. (Chairman.) Then case 46 ; “ shams, 18 ins. 

by 27 ins., 10 threads drawn on 4 sides, for which the 
“ outworker was paid 2 fd. a dozen ” ? — We pay for 
18 ins. by 27 ins. 3d. to 4d., according to the fineness. 

3308. Then “ 34 ins. by 24 ins., 16 threads drawn, 
four sides,” for which it is alleged you pay 4d. a 
dozen ? — Yes ; the price we pay for that article is 4d. 
a dozen. 

3309. Then “ 45 ins. by 45 ins., 10 threads drawn on 
four sides,” for which I understand you pay 4-}d. a 
dozen? — 6d. to 7 Ad. are the prices on the list for 
45 ins. by 45 ins. (producing a list). 

3310. Are these entries both for shams and d’oyleys ? 
— Yes. 

3311. Then “ d’oyleys, 6 ins. by 6 ins. 12 threads 
drawn ” for which you are said to pay Ad. a dozen ? — 
Id. per dozen is the price we pay for that article. 

3312. There is apparently some discrepancy between 
the prices that it is alleged you pay and the prices you 
tell us you actually pay ? — All these lists were revised 
on the 5th September 1909. 

3313. Have you outworkers’ books to show exactly 
what you pay for these articles ? — Yes. 

3314. Will you show us those ? — Yes. 


3315. With prices corresponding to these in your 
list ?— They should be exactly the same as those prices. 

3316. (.Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) With regard to the 

case of “ shams, 18 ins. by 27 ins.,” I am not clear 
Would you show it to me on the list ? “ Ten threads 
drawn on four sides, 2 fd. per dozen,” and you say von 
make it 3d. ?— Yes. y 

3317. Would that be on all the different classes of 
linen ? — 3d. for the coarsest ; that is, from 9°° to 11»» 
cotton cloth, and 3Ad. for 12°° to 14'"'. 

3318. (Mr. Cohen.) Before this revised price list 

was made out, was there any difference in the prices ? 

As far as I can recollect, the only difference was that a 
definite price was paid for all sets. 

3319. They were not graded ?— No, they were not. 

3320. Did they work out lower or higher than at 
present ? — It is very difficult to say. 

3321. On the whole, there is not much dispute 
about the prices ? — I do not think so. 

3322. The difference of opinion is mainly with regard 
to how long it would take to do the work ? — Yes. I 
have already handed in a list that should cover every- 
thing in thread-drawing. 

3323. (Chairman.) The paper you showed me only 
gives this worker’s wages for the present month ? — Yes. 
The inside worker gets the same wages as the out- 
worker, and the statement of wages that I have put 
in, showing what an inworker received for the month 
of January, shows that a fair average wage can be 
earned by a competent worker. 

3324. Now you have told us that your prices were 
revised in 1909 ? — Yes. 

3325. Were the prices that the workers received 
increased or decreased when you revised the prices ? — 
In some special sizes they were increased. 

3326. Were they increased after Dr. Bailie’s report 
was issued ?— Could you tell me when that report was 
issued ? 

3327. No; I want to know whether they were 

increased in consequence of Dr. Bailie’s report ? No. 

3328. Then why did you raise the prices ? — Because 
in the year 1909 there was a great improvement in the 
trade which called for a number of extra workers, and 
any sizes that were thought to be paid rather low were 
increased, to bring the rates up to the level of those 
for the other sizes. 

3329. The next thing I want to ask you about is 
the thread-clipping of tea cloths and cushion covers 
(case 207). I understand that there is a kind of tea- 
cloth for which you pay Id. a dozen ?— Yes, according 
to the amount of work on the article. 

3330. It is said to have taken an outworker a hard 
hour’s work to clip one dozen, so that she made Id. an 
hour. What do you say about that ?— It is not 
correct. 

3331. In what way is it not correct ? — We have at 
the present moment in the works 20 inside workers 
who earn on an average 6s. to 11s. weekly, working the 
same hours as in the thread - drawing , namely, 8 A 
working hours per day. Would you kindly read this 
paper, and then I shall be able to explain further 
(handing a document to the Chairman). 

3332. What have you to say on this ?— Girls of 
14 years can come into our business and earn this 
wage of from 5s. up to 11s., according to their ability. 
This thread clipping has been in vogue for about six 
years. At first girls of 14 years of age were employed 
at it on set wages of 5s. weekly. Latterly, as the trade 
began to develop, about the year 1907, it was found 
necessary to give the work outside, and the rate for 
it was fixed in the proportion of 20 per cent, of the 
embroiderers’ wages. 

3333. Does that mean that the higher you pay the 
embroiderer the more clipping there is to do ? — It 
should necessarily entail more clipping. 

3334. You say that the inworkers make from 6s. to 
11s. a week at clipping ? — Yes. 

3335. What do the outworkers make ? — The average 
would be from 7s. to 8s. 

3336. Is that demonstrated in their books ? — Yes. 

3337. Do you know thread-clippers who earn less 
than that ? — None who earn less than 5s. You must 
remember that these ljttle girls are coming from school 
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and it is just possible they may not be as speedy with 
the scissors as others. 

3338. I want to know whether the average wage of 
the outwork era who do your clipping is approximate to 
the amount that the indoor clippers receive P — Yes ; 
they receive the same wages. 

3339. But do they earn as much in the week ? — 
Some earn a great deal more ; others less. 

3340. What proportion of them earn less ? — I really 
could not answer that. You see I have no control over 
the outworker ; I do not know whether she works hard 
or not. 

3341. That is not the point. You say you have no 
control over them, but you pay them their wages. I 
want to know what is the average amount of wage you 
pay these outside clippers ? — It works out at about 
6s. 6d. a week. 

3342. How many clippers would you employ out- 
side ? — Twelve outside and twenty inside. 

3343. Can you show me the twelve clippers’ books ? 
— Certainly. 

3344. Then I shall see for myself exactly what they 
have earned every week for the last year P — Yes. 

3345. You say it amounts to an average of about 
6s. 6 cl. a week ? — -Yes. 

3346. Are you sure of that? — Certainly. If you 
look at those top items, they give the last week’s 
wages of the inside workers and the outside workers 
(handing a document to the Committee). 

3347. (Mr Cohen.) Would you say that the lowest 
rate which a beginner in clipping ought to earn would 
be about 1 id. an hour ? — Yes. 

3348. Would you say that if an outworker earned 
less than lid. she must be inefficient ? — Yes. 

3349. Do you think that any of your outworkers 
are, as a fact, earning less than lAd., or have you no 
knowledge on the subject ? — No knowledge. The only 
knowledge I have is of the inside workers. We have — 
outworkers at the present moment, and their wages 
average 6s. 6 d. per head per week. 

3350. (Chairman.) But they do many other things 
besides thread-clipping ? — Yes. 

3351. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) You say you fix the 
rate at 20 per cent, on the embroiderers’ earnings ? — 
Yes. 

3352. Is that fixed by the whole trade, or is it only 
3 'our own price ? — Our own price. 

3353. (Chairman.) The next thing is tea-cloths 
(case 14), for the clipping of which you pay \d. each ? 
— Yes, we have tea-cloths at id. each. 

3354. It is alleged that the clipper can only make 
id. an hour ? — That is not correct. 

3355. What have you to say about that ? — The 
only answer I can give is that there is an inside 
clipper’s wages for the last four weeks on all classes 
of goods. There you see the average (handing a paper 
to the Committee). 

3356. Have you tea-cloths at id. each entered in 
this ? — That equals 3d. per dozen. We have many 
patterns of tea-cloths at 3d. per dozen. 

3357. How many of these tea-cloths could a worker 
clip in an hour ? — She could clip well up to a dozen 
per hour. 

3358. It is alleged that she could only do two. 
There is a great difference ? — I cannot understand it. 
I have samples here to show you. 

3359. (Mr. Cohen.) Would you show us the sam- 
ples ? — (The witness produced some samples.) I got one 
of our office staff to count the clips here. 

3360. (Chairman.) Is this one of the cloths you pay 
Id. each for ? — We pay for that article 2 id. per dozen.] 

3361. It is not exactly the same ? — The exact cloth 
you mention is very difficult to get. We have others 
here. Here is a 3d. one. Both sides have to be 
clipped. 

3362. How many clips would there be on this 
particular tea cloth ? — 3,264 clips to a dozen cloths. 

3363. You say that the 3,264 clips can be done in 
an hour? — Yes, within an hour. 

3364. And do you say that that rate can be kept 
up the whole day ? — Yes. 

3365. (Mr. Cohen.) Roughly, it is about one a 
second ? — Yes. I looked into the factory, and I think 


that the little girls travel at that rate. I really 
believe that is correct. 

3366. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) With the scissors P 
— Yes. 

(Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) I have a pair of scissors 
here if they are of any use to you ? 

(Chairman.) I would like to see exactly what it 
means. 

(Mr. Cohen.) They would not be the right sort of 
scissors. They have big blunt-ended scissors. 

(Chairman.) (To the witness.) Would you show me 
exactly what they do ? (The witness demonstrated to 
the Committee.) 

3367. Have they to do that at the rr te of one clip 
a second ? — Yes. 

3368. I certainly think they could do more than 
two cloths an hour? — I might add that there are 
patterns that require very little clipping. 

3369. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) I was just going to 
ask you that ? — There is a good deal of difference in 
the ease and facility of the work. A pattern with a 
continual run of embroidery has very little clipping on 
it ; it is only pointed objects that would have much 
clipping. 

3370. (Chairman.) Have you any other variety of 
tea cloths which you pay id. each for ? — Yes. 

3371. Do they require more or less clipping than 
those you have shown us ? — About the same. 

3372. Have you any tea cloths that require more 
clipping than you have shown us ? — I am not aware 
of any. 

3373. The next thing is clipping handkerchiefs 
(cases 220 and 251), for which you pay id. a dozen ? — 
They work out at about the same proportion as the 
linens. 

3374. -It is alleged that the worker gets l£d. for 
some and Id. an hour for others. What do you say to 
that ? — The only demonstration we have of that is the 
inside worker who can earn on an average 2d. per 
horn - for this class of work. 

3375. How many inside workers do you employ in 
clipping handkerchiefs ? — At the present moment we 
have none, the handkerchief work being a very small 
thing indeed in embroidery with us. 

3376. Then how do you know that they can earn 
2d. in an hour ?— By the inside workers’ wages, which 
they have earned in the past on these things. 

3377. How many inside workers have you employed 
at clipping handkerchiefs in the past ?— It would not 
have averaged more than about one or two at the 
most. 

3378. You have not very much knowledge about 
this? — No. Very little is done in the handkerchiefs 
in this respect. 

3379. The next is cushion covers (No. 207), for 
which you pay fd. a dozen ? — That would be correct. 

3380. It is alleged that the worker made from 1 id. 
to 2-]-d. an hour? — That is better. Those are more 
like our figures. This woi'k is all done by children 
inside our factory, girls of 14, 15, and 16. 

3381. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) They would always 
be quicker ; their fingers are more agile ? — Yes. 

3382. (Chairman.) Still on the clipping — “ sideboard 
cloths, Id. a dozen ” (cases 14 and 159). It is alleged 
that workers make from id. to Id. an hour ? — That is 
not correct. 

3383. Have you any sideboard cloths to show us ?— 
I have none so low-priced with me as Id. a dozen. 

3384. Then it is no good dealing with the case. 
Now I will take case 253 : “ bed-spreads, Id. each.” 
Have you a sample of a bed-spread at Id. ? — The only 
samples I have brought are these few that I have here. 

3385. Can we see one ? — Yes ; we can show you 
spreads. 

3386. Why did you not bring them all ? — I thought 
that a few would be a sample of the bulk, seeing that 
the basis of pricing was the same throughout. 

3387. But a bed-spread is a much larger thing, and 
there is more clipping ? — Then you get a higher price. 

3388. Id. each ? — That is Is. a dozen. 

3389. The statement that we have received from 
a very reliable witness is that you pay for a large 
number of these articles a rate working out from id 
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to Id. an hour. You, on the other hand, state very 
positively that your inside workers who do similar 
work never earn less than 1 \d. to 3d. an hour. Now 
that seems to me to cover the whole of the ground P — 
It does. It covers all the clipping. 

3390. We shall have to consider in what form we 
shall want that discrepancy cleared up ? — Yes. 

3391. Now I will go to top-sewing • case 78, “ top- 
“ sewing handkerchiefs, fd. a dozen.” It is alleged that 
“ two dozen take one hour, and that the worker earns 
“ lid!, per hour, and that the price used to be Id. per 
“ dozen. Broad and narrow hems are now reduced to 
“ id!, and id. and id. per dozen ” P— The lowest price 
that we have in ladies’ handkerchiefs is %d. per dozen. 

3392. I did not say anything about ladies’ handker- 
chiefs P— I thought it referred to those handkerchiefs — 
id. and Id. per dozen are the two prices that rule 
in the business, and have been in vogue for some 
time past. Those are the lowest prices we have. 
Yesterday evening I -instructed one of my office staff 

to go to Mrs. , of , an outworker, and she 

top-sewed this one dozen within eight minutes. We 
pay fd. per dozen for these ('producing handkerchiefs). 
They have turned -in comers; there is an open end, 
and top-sewing simply means that she puts a few 
stitches in each comer. 

3393. (Mr. Cohen.) These are narrow hems ; we 
want broad hems ?— We have none of the broad hems. 
These two sizes are the largest hems that we do. (The 
witness handed some samples to the Committee.) 

3394. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Is that what you 
call a broad hem ? — J-inch we call them. We would 
call them small. That would be f-inch hem. The 

inch is Id. 

3395. (Chairman.) I suppose a worker could not 
keep up that rate of speed for long ? — I should think 
as long as she has energy she could. 

3396. But she is not a machine ?— But take the 
inside workers who keep it up for 8 A hours or 9 hours 
per day. 

3397. Do you do any of this top-sewing in the 
factory ? — Yes, machine top-sewing. 

3398. But not by hand ?— No, not by hand. 

3399. So that you have nothing to compare with 
> only that one of our office hands took the 

time in the case I referred to, and she verified it on 
the night of the 29th instant. We think you would 
find it in every way correct. 

3400. (Mr. Cohen.) That is about 5 d. an hour ? — 
Yes, it is very high. 

3401. That is an unusually high rate for top- 
sewing, is it not ? — Yes, it is rather. This size would 
probably work out more proportionately to your mind. 
It took the same worker 25 minutes to do this dozen 
(handing other handkerchiefs to the Committee). I was 
speaking of the j-ineh. Now I have come to the 
S-meh hem. When, you take the two together I think 
you will understand that the two would work out at a 
fair wage. 


3402. What do you pay a dozen for the 1-inch 
hem ?— Id. per dozen. It is 50 minutes for 2d., really. 
It works out at about 2 Id. per hour. 

3403. Do you give the worker a proportion of each 
kmd of handkerchief ? — Yes, she gets variety. 

3404. An equal amount of each ?— It is difficult to 
say whether it is an equal amount, because if you have 
none of these you cannot give them to her. 

3405. But does she in the week average about half 
and half ?— Yes. 


3406 The next case is No. 22, nickelling d’oyleys, 
lor which I understand you pay \d. and Id. a dozen ? 
—The lowest price we have for nickelling is Id. per 
dozen. You can see there, if you look. Id. per dozen 
(handing list to the Committee). 

3407. (Mr Cohen.) You do not pay for any at id. 
a dozen? — No. 


3408. (Chairman.) Taking it as Id. per dozen, it is 
alleged that the worker made Id. an hour?— She 
should have earned at least 2d. to 2 -id. an horn-, and 
it necessary we can bring a young girl from the works 
and demonstrate it to you. 

3409. The next case in No. 22 is nightdress bags, 
for which it is alleged you pay id. a dozen ?— The 


lowest price we have in nightdress bags is 2d. per 
dozen ; we do very little of that work. 

3410. There, again, it is a question of the evidence 
we have before us and your statement being diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the other witness ?— Yes. 

3411. The next case is “ scalloping trayeloths ” ? 

We take “ scalloping” to refer to nickelling. Is this 
work that is referred to done after the goods are 
scalloped or before, because that is a very vital 
point ? 

3412. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do you call 
nickelling ?— Cutting out on a printed mark. 

3413. With no embroidery ? — No. 

3414. What is scalloping ?— Embroidering first and 
nickelling afterwards. 

3415. Then you would not take scalloping as being 
the same as nickelling ? — No. 

3416. (Chairman.) “Scalloping trayeloths, lfd. a 
dozen.” It is alleged that the worker can make Id. 
an hour ? — The answer is similar to the previous one! 
namely, that the girl could make from 2d. to 21d. per 
hour. 

3417. How can you prove that? — We have a girl 
in the works who could come over at any moment. 

3418. Or we could see her doing the work there ? — 
Yes ; you could see her doing it here or any other 
place. 

3419. Then for table covers you pay 2d. a dozen ? 

No size is stated. The cases are very difficult to deal 
with when no size is given, because all these goods are 
by sizes. 

3420. You have some table covers at 2d. ? — Yes 
27 ins. by 27 ins. 

3421. You pay 2d. a dozen for them ? — Yes. 

3422. It is alleged that the worker can only earn 
Id. an hour at them ? — She should earn at least from 
2d. to 2 id. 

. 3423. Then tablecloths at 3d. a dozen. It is 
alleged that she can only make 1-J r d. per hour ? — The 
size of those goods, I take it, would be 45 ins. by 
45 ins., and we reckon that a girl should make at least 
from 2d. to 2 id. per hour at them. 

3424. I will put a few more questions to you. You 
have a bonus system in your firm. Will you explain 
what that means ? — A bonus of 6d. is paid to a worker 
who earns 5s. weekly, and Is. bonus to a worker who 
earns 9s. weekly. The object of the bonus is that 
workers may remain steady at their employment and 
at the same time increase their earnings. 

3425. Do you find that a bonus is an incentive to 
them to stick to their work ? — We do. 

3426. Now your beginners start with a wage of 5s. 
a week, do they not ? — The greater portion of them. 
There are some who begin on the piece-system imme- 
diately. 

3427. How long do those who start at 5s. a week 
remain on a fixed wage ?— Generally for one year; and 
if they show extra ability they possibly get an increase 
of Is. at the end of six months. 

3428. At what age are they beginners ? — From 13 
to 14 years of age. 

3429. Are the workers who receive a fixed wage 
few in number ? — No. A considerable number. 

^ 3430: And all young girls about 14 years of age ?— 

3431. When do they emerge from the stage of fixed 
wages to piece work ?— When they show their ability 
to do so. It may take in the case of smart girls only 
a matter of six months, while in the case of others it 
may take upwards of a year or more. 

3432. How much more ?— At the most two years. 

3433. Then it is quite possible for a young girl to 
start at 5s. a week and remain practically at that 5s. a 
week (being about Id. an hour) for a year- or two ?— 
For a year. 

3434. After that time she receives a small advance ? 
—Yes. 

3435. But she may go on still at a fixed wage for 
another year ?— I do not know of a case of that sort. 

A girl might possibly get on to piece-work after six 
months in our employment, and if she was a clever girl 
could earn up to 10s. a week. 
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3136. Do you allow any of your girls to do clipping 
during the dinner hour F— No. 

3437. Hare you ever been charged with that? — 
No. 

3438. It has been alleged in evidence that some of 
your girls have been found thread-clipping during the 
meal hour ? — Inside the business ? 

3439. Tes ? — They are locked out of the workroom. 
They have a dining-room for taking their dinner in. 

3440. Is it possible for them to take clipping work 
and do it in the dining room P— We do not give them 
any opportunity to do so. 

3441. But I ask you is it possible for them to take 
the work out and do it there ? — It is very difficult to 
answer that. 

3442. I want you to answer the question whether 
it is possible to do it ? — Then I will say, yes. 

3443. Will you take every precaution in the future 
to prevent it being done ? — We have put up a notice 
in the works. 

3444. Now with regard to the outworkers. Are 
your outworkers in the Belfast district ? — Yes. 

3445. Do you deal with them direct ? — Yes. 

3446. Do you charge for thread and needles in your 
firm P — Yes, at cost price. 

3447. Do you make any deductions for bad or 
damaged work ?— Small deductions. 

3448. What shape do they take? — If a worker 
damages goods, she is fined a small proportion of the 
loss to the employer. 

3449. The loss of the actual work? — The loss of 
the actual work. 

3450. And the material too ? — The work — the ma- 
terial. 

3451. What do you call a small proportion? — I 
would reckon 25 per cent. 

3452. In supplying the goods to the outworker do 
you always stamp them with the price? — No; the 
prices are put in their books which they have. 

3453. Each outworker in the Belfast district has a 
book? — Yes. 

3454. Does she retain that book ? — She does. She 
takes it away with her to her home. 

3455. Do you call the books in after a certain 
period? — They are taken in about two days before 
payment is made and the worker gets for the following 
week a new book. She has two books, one for each 
week. While the wages are being made up in the one 
book she is proceeding with the other. 


3456. Alternately the books go to and fro between 
the worker and yourselves ? — Yes, week by week. 

3457. When the book is filled what happens to it ? — 
It is held for an indefinite period. 

,3458. By the firm ? — I cannot answer that. It is 
just possible that the worker may retain the book. 

3459. You do not know ? — I do not know. 

3460. (Mr. Golien.) Speaking from your knowledge 
of the industry could you tell us generally whether 
your rates are of the usual level of the rates paid in 
Belfast for the various processes ? — I can only speak 
for my firm. 

3461. You have no knowledge of any other firm ? 
Outworkers, for instance, often work for more than one 
firm, do they not ? — Yes. The only answer I can give 
to that is that as a rule we have no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining either outside or inside workers. 

3462. Would you say that, in your opinion, your 
outworkers eam a fair wage? — Yes, in my opinion 
they do. 

3463. A wage which will enable them to maintain 
themselves even apart from other sources of earnings ? 
— I would say yes, when you consider that in three or 
four cases, which I have submitted, girls of tender 
years can readily adapt themselves to the work. 

3464. (Mrs. Deane - Streatfeild.) Do you keep a 
register of the fines you impose ? — Yes. 

3465. You have laid great stress on the fact that 
these wages can be earned by girls of tender years. 
Is it not a fact that it is easier for a young worker to 
do thread-drawing and clipping than for a middle-aged 
woman ? — Yes, but seeing that little skill is necessaiy, 
and that a young girl can adapt herself to this work, 
in my opinion it would come under the heading of 
“ youthful labour." 

3466. You have given us a case of young girls 
earning from 5s. to 11s. a week ? — Yes. 

3467. Why do you employ only little girls to do this 
work, if these are fair average wages ? — If these girls 
adapt themselves to the work in question, then as they 
advance in years we can put them on to the machines, 
where they can earn wages varying from 12s. to 20s. 
weekly. 

3468. Would you employ a woman of 25 to 30 to 
do thread- drawing and clipping ? — Indoors ? 

3469. Yes? — For clipping, no ; for thread-drawing, 
yes. Clipping, in my opinion, does not come under 
the same heading as thread- drawing, seeing that a 
measure of skill is absolutely necessary in thread- 
drawing. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Representative of Firm H 3, examined. 


3470. (Chairman.) I will take as read the main 
part of your statement contained in the document 
which you sent in. You have also submitted a list of 
prices that you pay your indoor workers ? — Yes. 

3471. You say it is your experience that the 
workers can, when they apply themselves, eam more 
than the average wage ? — For instance a worker who 
will probably make 13s. or 14s. a week, will make 
about 25 per cent, more the week before holiday 
time. 

3472. Do you pay wages at fixed rates or is any 
bonus given ? — No bonus is given. They are all fixed 
rates. 

3473. If the Committee wish to verify your state- 
ments as regards the wages which you pay to your 
indoor workers, how can that be done? — Either by 
the books or by a visit to the factory, I suppose. 

3474. We have been told that in some cases indoor 
workers take home work after factory hours, with 
a view to augmenting their wages. Do you allow that 
in your firm ? — We do not. 

3475. Is it impossible for them to do it? — It has 
been done, I know, but I think to a very slight extent. 
We have a notice in the factory which shows they are 
not allowed to take it out. 

3476. If they do take it out, the amount of money 
they earn would be added to their weekly wage ? — ; 


Certainly ; they would put it in as being done in the 
factory, you see. 

3477. Do you think that there is .any employment of 
your inworkers in your factory during meal times ? 
— No. I am certain of that because we close the 
rooms. 

3478. Could they take any thread clipping, for 
instance, to the meal room ? — I do not do any clipping 
in my business. 

3479. Have you a thermometer in your workrooms ? 
— We have not at present. 

3480. Do you warm the rooms in winter ? — Yes, 
we warm them, The inspectors look after that pretty 
well. 

3481. But the point is, do you look after them 
yourselves ? — Yes. 

3482. The inspectors go so seldom to a factory. 
You really look after it yourselves ? — Yes, we do. 

3483. We have been told in evidence that in some 
cases beginners or their parents or guardians are 
required to sign an agreement to the effect that the 
worker shall remain with the firm for some stated 
period, for instance, one year ? — Not with us. 

3484. Now with regard to the outworkers, how 

many do you employ ? — Anything from to . 

3485. In the Belfast area ? — Yes. 
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3486. And any in the country districts ? — No. 
Any work given outside is really more than anything 
to oblige girls who have been in the factory and married, 
and have asked to be allowed to have some work out. 

3487. Do you pay the same rate of wages to the 
outworkers as to the indoor workers ? — We do, and in 
some cases a little extra. 

3488. Do they have books in which Particulars of 
the work ai-e given and the rate of payment inserted ? 
— Yes. 

3489. We have been told that in some cases very 
low wages are given to some of these outworkers. 
Have you heard of that at all p — I do not know personally 
about it. 

3490. I suppose you will agree that it would be 
advisable that all firms should have a uniform rate ? — 
I think that probably it would, if it could be managed. 

3491. If this Committee decide that something must 
be done to that effect, do you think that a wages board 
comprised of the employers and the workers and an 
independent chairman would be the best means ? — I 
personally would not object in the least. 

3492. I am only asking you in connection with your 
own firm ? — To my mind the only possible objection is 
that it rather casts a slur on the industry that the trade 
board is applied to. It is supposed only to be applied 
to a sweated trade. 

3493. I am only assuming that the Committee find 
that there are cases where very low wages are paid. 

3494. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) I see you do not pay 
bonuses. Have you any opinion on the subject of 
paying bonuses ? — No. 

3495. As to whether it is a good or a bad thin" ? — 

No. 

3496. (Chairman.) One case has been submitted to 
us with regard to your firm (No. 104, 1910), it relates to 
cutting, folding, and broad-hemming handkerchiefs, for 
which you pay a penny a dozen ? — Yes. 

3497. It has been calculated that the worker earns 
2d. per hour. Is that about correct ? — No. A worker 
can make at least 4 d. per hour on that work, and that 
is the cheapest class of work that we do, and we have 
very very little of it. 

3498. This is the case of an outworker that I am 
speaking of ? — Yes ; any ordinary outworker can make 
4cZ. per hour on that. 

3499. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) By machine ? — 
Yes. 

3500. (Mr. Cohen.) Is that work done inside also ? 
— Yes. 

3501. What would they earn there? — The out- 
worker and the inside worker could make about the 
same. The outworker would lose a little in this 
way — that the machine is worked by foot. It is a 
matter of how fast the girl drives the machine. 
Inside it is driven by power. The outside worker 
will, also, not have the goods cut. 

3502. (Chairman.) It is alleged in the evidence 
we have received, that this worker could do two dozen 
of these handkerchiefs in a hour, machine- work ? — I 
should say she could. 

The witnesi 


3503. They have to be cut, folded, and hemmed 
She has been working at this class of work for a 
considerable number of years, and says she can only 
make 2cZ. an hour? — If she is an ordinary worker. 
I say^that she can make 4 d. if she wants to. 

3504. (Mr. Cohen.) You were explaining how it 
was that the outside worker and the inside worker 
being paid the same rate, could earn about the same 
amount, in spite of the power-machine. I did not 
quite follow ? — The outworker takes the goods in the 
piece. They are run up the side of the web. They 
can run the web right through the machine. There 
is plenty of room at home. For the inworker each 
handkerchief is cut and she has to put one in and 
then another after, and so on. 

3505. Your opinion is that they can earn about 
the same in spite of the difference in their machines ? 

They should be able to earn much about the same. 

3506. You say that from observation ?— We know 
exactly how it is done, but we have no chance of 
actually seeing it done in the houses. 

3507. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What is the speed 
of your power-driven machine ? — The particular 
machine that does this runs at 3,300 revolutions a 
minute. 

3508. An outside worker with a treadle machine 
could not possibly drive it at that rate, could she?— 
She could if she wanted to. The machines are made 
to run at that rate. It is all a matter of the belt and 
pulleys, 

3509. Your contention is that a worker outside, 
■with the help of a treadle machine, could make as 
much as a worker inside with the help of a power- 
driven machine ? — I think they could almost, takin" 
everything into consideration. I looked over a book 
before I came here, and saw that one out- worker did 
I/O dozen in the week of a slightly larger handkerchief 
than the handkerchief mentioned in your case. I have 
a handkerchief here like that one (producing a handker- 
chief). The worker just hems along there ; the folding 
is mentioned in the case, but the handkerchief really 
goes through an automatic folder, and the girl has 
nothing to do with the folding. She simply guides it 
into the folder like that. The machine is run at 3,300 
revolutions per minute, and it takes two revolutions to 
make a stitch. It is only a matter of calculation ; the 
size of those goods is 13 inches, and you can calculate 
how long it would take the worker to do a dozen in the 
ordinary way. 

3510. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Could we have the 

name and address of the worker ?— Certainly, with 
pleasure ; she is of . 

3511. She is the one who did the 170 dozen in 
a week? — Yes, from January 4th to January 10th. 

3512. At what rate per dozen ? — 1£<Z. 

3513. Do the treadle machines have a folder ? — 
They do ; at least they should have. I do not know of 
my own knowledge whether they do or not. 

3514. (Mr. Cohen.) You do not know whether the 
outworkers have the folders ? — The folder is an attach- 
ment that is put on the machine. 

> withdrew. 


Adjourned for a short time. 


MINUTE. 


In the afternoon of Tuesday, January 30th, the 
Committee visited the factory of firm I. to see certain 
work done by employees in the factory. 

1. They desired to see the threads of an embroidered 
cushion cover clipped, for the thread-clipping of which 
4 d. a dozen is stated to be paid by the firm (case 40, 
IG.). They could not, however, obtain such a cushion 
cover from the firm for this purpose. 

2. A tray cloth, for the clipping of which 4,d. a dozen 
was stated to be paid by the firm, was clipped before 
the Committee. The worker, a young girl, took 33 
minutes, hard work, to clip both sides of this cloth, 
starting at 10 minutes past 4 and finishing at 17 
minutes to 5. The firm’s representative subsequently 
stated that she ought only to have clipped the front of 
the cloth. The girl had. however, said in answer to 
the representative of the firm that she had done 
similar clipping on such a cloth before and had got 


$d. for it. On this basis her rate per hour would be 
a fraction under Id. 

3. From a valence, 36 yards long, one row of 11 
threads was drawn from one side. The price of the 
thread-drawing was stated to be 4 \d. for each valence 
(see case 77, IA.). The worker, an experienced woman, 
took 1 hour and 6 minutes to do the valence, starting 
at 3 minutes to 4 and finishing at 3 minutes past 5, 
her rate per hom- thus equalling about 4 d. 

4. From a sideboard cloth, 18 inches by 45 inches, 
12 threads were to be drawn each side, the price for 
the drawing being stated as 5 \d. for a dozen cloths 
(see ca se 13, IA.). The worker took 23 minutes to draw 
one cloth, starting at 17 minutes past 4 and finishing 
at -0 minutes to 5, her rate per hour thus equalling 
It®. She, however, drew in this time, 10 threads from 
each side, instead of 12, as had been agreed on. She 
stated that, she was a beginner, and had been on this 
work for five weeks, 
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Mr. R. H. Wilson. 


[ Continued . 


Mr. Robert H. Wilson, examined. 


3515. (Chairman.) What is the position that yon 
hold ? — I am clerk to the Union of Belfast. 

3516. Now you have been good enough to bring 
us information as to the number of outworkers in 
Belfast who are in receipt of outdoor relief, and as 
to the amount of money which is distributed in such 
relief ? — Yes, 

3517. Will you give us those particulars ? — I got 
a return from each of the relieving officers acting in 
the city, and according to their returns there is 
only one district in which any such l'elief is given. 

3518. Which district is that? — We call it “No. 1, 
County Down.” That is the Ballymacarrett District 
of the city. 

3519. Is that a large area F— Yes, very large. 

3520. How many of the inhabitants obtain outdoor 
relief P — Altogether in that district there are 74 cases 
receiving outdoor relief, comprising 203 persons. 

3521. How many of those are outworkers? — Out 
of that number there are eight cases, that is to say 
eight families, of outworkers, comprising in all 
24 persons. 

3522. (Mr. Cohen.) That is in the whole of Belfast ? 
— Yes. 

3523. (Chairman.) Has this outdoor relief decreased 
during the time you have been in your position P — 
No; it has been on the increase. 

3524. But it has not reached a very high proportion 
even now, apparently ? — The total at present given 
amounts to about 803. weekly in the whole Union. 

3525. On what principle is the relief distributed to 
these outworkers ? — Each case is brought before the 
guardians by the relieving officers of the different 
districts, and a special report is made on each case 
by them. In the first instance that is dealt with by 
a committee of the guardians, the outdoor relief 
committee. Their reports are dealt with the same 
day by the Board, each case being considered on its 
merits. 

3526. Are the earning capacities of the individuals 
taken into consideration ? — All the circumstances. 

3527. Have you any knowledge of the amount of 
money which these outworkers earn? — Yes, I have 
the report of the relieving officer in each case. 

3528. Yon might give us the sum earned in each 
of the eight cases ? — These are their weekly earnings : 
— 3s., 2s., 8s., 3s., 2s., 2s., 7s., and 2s. 6 d. 

3529. Will you sign that, so that it can be put in ? 
I will send a typed initialled copy to the secretary. 

Adjourned to Wednesday, 


3530. What branches of making-up are these 
recipients of relief engaged in? — Five of them are 
engaged in hand embroidering, and three of them are 
machinists. 

3531. What is the total number of persons in 
receipt of outdoor relief in Belfast ? — The total number 
of persons at present in receipt of out-door relief 
amounts to 1,133. That number of persons comprises 
466 cases ; we call each family a case, and the case 
may accordingly consist of, say, a woman and seven or 
eight children, so that there would be eight or nine 
persons in the one case. 

3532. How many of these eight outworkers were 
widows ? — Seven. 

3533. A t p there no other outworkers who obtain 
outdoor relief in any other districts of the city ? — No. 
The returns from the other districts are marked “ nil ” 
by the relieving officer. 

3534. (Mrs. Deane- Strcatfeild.) On what principle 
is relief given ? — The Board deals with each case on 
its merits. The relieving officer sets forth in his 
i-eport the number of persons in the family, the amount 
of the income, the weekly rent, and all the other 
circumstances. The Board then deals with each 
individual case. 

3535. (Mr. Cohen.) Could you tell us the number 
of applications you have received from out- workers, or 
is that impossible ? — I could not tell you that. 

3536. Have you any knowledge as to whether they 
are numerous, or not? — I do not think they are 
numerous. I might mention that information was got 
out in August, 1910, as to the number of out- workers 
then in receipt of outdoor relief. 

3537. What does that information show ? — There 
seem to have been 18 such cases at that time. 

■ 3538. With the same average rate of wages ?— 

Approximately. Some of the cases are the same as 
are referred to in this month’s report. I will send you 
a copy of the August 1910 report also. 

3539. Is the fact of there being little relief in some 
cases due to the fact that a great deal of private and 
public charity has been given in Belfast ? — There has 
been a great deal of private charity, but it has to some 
extent been diminished owing to the increase of out- 
door relief given by the guardians. It is only during 
the last 10 or 11 years that such relief has been given 
to this class of case at all. At one time the guardians 
had a hard and fast rule that unless persons were 
certified unfit for removal they did not grant them out- 
door relief. 

January 31st, at 10.30 a.m. 


FOURTEENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 31st January 1912. 


At the Chamber of Commerce, Belfast. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 


Mi-. W. S. Cohen. I 

Representative of 

3540. (Chairman.) We shall treat your evidence in 
chief, which you have signed and sent in and of which 
I understand you have a copy, as read, but I shall 
examine you on a few of the items contained in it. 
Yon say that beginners are required to arrange to 
stay for one year certain, and if they do not stay 
e 10679 


Mr. G. C. L. Maunder (Secretary). 
Firm U, examined. 

they have to refund you 24s., which is equal to 4«. per 
week for six weeks ? — Yes. 

3541. Why do you have this arrangement ?— I will 
read the reply if I may. Our system for two years 
past has been to pay weekly wages to beginners— 4s. a 
week for six weeks— giving those beginners the option 

H 
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of going on piecework earlier if desired. At the end of 
six weeks we pay the following bonuses : to those earning 
2s. 6tZ., 9cZ. weekly bonus ; to those earning 3s., Is. bonus ; 
3s. 6cZ., Is. 3d. bonus ; 4s., Is. 6d. bonus ; 4s. 6 d., Is. Qd. 
bonus ; 5s., 2s. bonus ; 5s. 3d., 2s. 3d. bonus • 6s., 2s. 3d 
bonus. We have paid these bonuses for 12 months to 
the learners, and although we have retained and still 
retain, the right to discontinue the bonus at a week’s 
notice, we liave not up to the present exercised that 
right. The result obtained from the foregoing system 
was not commensurate with the amount expended. 
We found from experience that 50 to 60 per cent, of 
our workers left before six months, and before they had 
time to I earn our work. The remaining proportion 
— 40 to 50 per cent. — would not compensate ns for the 
amount spent on training. We therefore decided to 
adopt another system, the result’s of which we think 
will be more equitable. The new system, introduced a 
fortnight ago, is to pay beginners 2s. 3d. per week for 
the first four weeks, and 3s. per week for the next four 
weeks. We propose to deal in future with the girls 
individually and to be guided by the ability shown in 
each case. Our experience in the matter of training 
beginners has always been that it takes some time to 
accuslom little girls who have just left school to 
discipline, no matter how easy, in any business house. 
Girls of this age are continually moving from one 
business to another before deciding what trade they 
will adopt. 

3542. Is it the custom in the Belfast linen trade to 
impose so large a penalty on beginners? — I do not 
know what custom may exist in the linen trade. 

3543. You say here that you charge them 1Z. 4s. 
if they leave before twelve months ? — We ask them to 
refund to us 1Z. 4s. because 1Z. 4s. is lost to us. 

3544. It is a penalty. It may be a just one, but it 
is a penalty? — We retain the right, but we have never 
in any instance enforced it. Again, it is not the 
custom in the trade to give learners 4s. a week for six 
weeks, as we do. We feel that we are most generous 
in giving it. 

3545. But in the evidence which we have taken so 
far in this industry we have found that beginners 
frequently receive a sum of not less than 5s. a week ? 
—That is news to me ; I was not aware of that 

3546. And as far as I can recall at this moment, no 
firm imposes a penalty of this description on beginners ? 
— There is absolutely no firm but ourselves which gives 
this large bonus. 

3547. The bonus and the wage together in the case 
of some of the learners — who might, I understand, 
amount to 5 per cent, of the whole of the learners in 
your factory — only reach 3s. 3<Z. per week, and yet you 
have the power under your agreement to deduct an 
amount equal to 4s. per week for six weeks if they 
leave before one year ?-— That does not give a fail- 
impression. 

3548. You have told us that you take power to 
impose this penalty. Do you put it into force ?— No ; 
it would not do to put it into force in this town. 

3549. Then why do you have such an agreement in 
vogue at all ?— Training these learners is a very costly 
procedure, and we are naturally anxious that they 
should remain in our employment. If a little girl 
leaves school and remains in our employment for twelve 
months she will stay altogether. The difficulty with 
these little girls, 14 or 15 years of age, is to get them 
to settle down. 

3550. Then you only do this as a sort of bogey ?— 

I would not put it exactly in that way. The bonus is 
an inducement. 

3551. If you never enforce it under any circum- 
stances, what is the use of it ? To frighten them ? — 
You may put it that way if you wish, but we must 
protect ourselves in some way. We find that the 
training of labour in Belfast, and the bonuses to the 
workers, cost us something like 2,000Z. a year. 

3552. Now you next put in a list of wages you pay 
your workpeople ? — Yes. 

3553. Can you give us briefly the amount of wages 
which are earned by different sections of your workers ? 
—Yes ; we have taken it out for the past six weeks. 


For experienced stitchers the average has been 15s. 8cZ 
for learners 8s. 0 • 60cZ. 

3554. Does that last figure cover the whole of your 
beginners, those who have only been in your employ, we 
will say for a fortnight, up to those who have been in your 
employ for a year ?— No : from six weeks to 12 months. 

3555. What do those beginners earn on the avera«-e 
for the first six weeks?— We give them 4s. a week set 
pay, but they earn practically nothing else. 

3556. After these girls have been at work for six 
weeks their 4s. fixed wage ceases ? — Yes. 

3557. Then they go on piece-work ?— Yes 

3558. Some of them on piece-work may earn as 
little as 2s. 3d. per week? — About 5 per cent, of the 
learners. 

3559. If they leave before 12 months you simply 
ask them to refund the 4s. a week which you have 
given as a fixed wage ? — Yes. 

3560. Now will you kindly go on with the rates ? 
— For improvers the average weekly rate lias been 
11s. 4cZ. ; for smoothers, 18s. 10<Z. ; for counters, 
13s. Id. ; and for examiners, 14s. 9d. ; machine button- 
holers have earned 16s. ; machine button-sewers 
13s. 8cZ. ; and folders, 14s. 4cZ. 

3561. You charge your workers with the cost of 
needles ? — Yes. 

3562. You say in your evidence “ as near cost as 
possible ” ; what does that mean ? Do you make any 
profit on them ? — No, we do not. 

3563. Have you had any complaints from indoor 
workers as to the conditions of employment ? — Very 
rarely. 

3564. What sorts of complaints have you had ?— 
We make a great variety of samples. Our range would 
consist of about 1,800 different patterns twice a year, 
and at the beginning of a season a worker might 
occasionally, but very rarely, say “ Such and such a 
“ number is not properly paid. It ought to be another 
“ 1 d. or another 2d. per dozen.” 

3565. How would you suggest that the Committee 
should obtain some verification of your evidence as 
regards the average wage paid to different classes of 
workers, and as to the treatment of beginners and the 
payment of bonuses ? — We will show you our wages 
books. 

3566. Do you supply your workers with Particulars 
of their work ? — Yes. 

3567. In what form?— They hand in a pass-book 
and Particulars are entered in their pass-book at the 

3568. Are they allowed to retain that pass-book ?— 
Yes; the books are lifted on Wednesday night and 
then handed back to them with their wages on 
Saturday. 

3569. When the pass-book is full what becomes of 
it ? — They get a new one. 

3570. What becomes of the old one?— Indeed, I 
could not tell you. 

3571. Can they keep it if they like ? — Yes. 

3572. Do the local sanitary authorities examine 
your factory frequently ?— Yes, and they have done so 
very recently too. They are very strict. 

3573. Are' your sanitary arrangements quite satis- 
factory ? — Yes. 

3574. You have never had any complaints from the 
sanitary authorities ? — The lady inspector here has 
made complaints, and the sanitary people have come 
up and looked through the factory. 

3575. When they make complaints things are put 
right at once ? — Yes. 

3576. They do not make a second complaint? — 
No : the matter is always attended to. 

3577. Do you keep a thermometer in your work 
rooms ? — Indeed, I could not tell you. 

3578. Are the workrooms warmed ? — We heat the 
workrooms by steam. The workers complain some- 
times of the rooms being too warm. 

3579. How many outworkers do you employ ? — We 
have about — on our books. 

3580. Are outworkers paid at the same rate as in- 
workers ? — No, we pay them 2d. a dozen more outside 
than we pay inside, and we give a large bonus in 
addition. 
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3581. Under wliat condition is the bonus given ?— 
On condition that the work is returned within nine 
days from the date of the outworker’s receiving it. 

3582. Is that an incentive to them to hurry up ? — 
It is an inducement to them to hurry up and bring the 
work in in a given time. 

3583. The outworkers have to provide their own 
thread P — Yes. 

• 3584. Or rather you supply them with thread, do 
you not P — Those who wish to buy it outside can do so. 
A good many of them do so. 

3585. When you supply it you make no .profit on 

it p As a matter of fact we have worked that out, and 

it is supplied below cost. 

3586. Do the outworkers deal with you directly ? — 
They do, with one exception, 

3587. What is that one exception ? — A woman who 
works in the country who has machines in her own 
house. 

3588. Does she in reality become an employer . 
herself? — Tes, and she would be under the Factory 
Act. 

3589. That is to say you send her work and she is 
answerable to you for the work you send her? — Yes. 

3590. She employs the workers ? — She employs the 
workers. She is responsible to us for getting the 
work properly done. 

3591. What are the average earnings of the out- 
workers ? — Those are the average earnings for the 
past six weeks ( handing in a list). 

3592. I see that in no single week is the number of 

outworkers higher than , and one week it fell as 

low as ? — Although we have on our books, they 

work intermittently. 

3593. The average wages earned go from 7s. 7 d. per 
week to 9s. lOd. ? — Yes. 

3594. Do you happen' to know what hours they 
have to work to earn 7s. Id. ? — No ; that would be 
impossible to say. 

3595. Could not you gauge it by the amount of 
work you receive back from them ? — No. It would be 
impossible to say -how long they work, because an 
outdoor worker works so intermittently. 

3596. An average list of wages for outdoor workers, 
unless one knows the number of hours they work, does 
not give us much guidance? — They work at this in 
their own homes. 

3597. They might work twelve hours a day or only 
two ? — Yes, or they might work all night ; it is 
impossible to say. 

3598. It is not much guidance to give us that ? — I 
am afraid it is impossible to help you there. 

3599. You say that assuming an out-worker of fair 
average deftness is working the same hours as those in 
your wareroom the wages ought to reach 12s. 6cZ. a week ? 
—Yes, that is allowing for their working a treadle 
machine. An experienced stitcher indoors earns on 
an average 15s. 8 d. An outdoor worker is certainly 
handicapped in using a treadle machine. If we paid 
the same prices to indoor workers as we pay to out- 
door workers, the wages of indoor workers would be 
increased at least 20 per cent, gross. Although the 
out- workers have to pay for thread, which averages 
i'Z. per dozen of work, they should still be left actually 
receiving payment of 12 A per cent, net higher wages 
than indoor stitchei's are paid. We pay our outdoor 
woikers higher than our indoor workers. 

3600. Now I will ask about the cases we have ? — I 
find that some of these descriptions are technically 
incorrect, and in some instances are difficult to follow. 
The first is no. 1, “ Pinafores (gix'ls’) — good material.” 
That is the material referred to ( producing a specimen), 
“ blue and grey striped galatea, square yoke, joined on 
“ shoulder ; skirt with frill at bottom and shaped frill 
“ round yoke concealing join of yoke to skirt.” The 
yoke could not be joined to the skirt. 

3601. It means concealing the join of yoke to body ? 
— Yes. Now this says 9d. and 10 d. per dozen. We 
pay, as a matter of fact, 6d. per dozen inside for making 
that pinafore as you see it, but we pay 8 d. outside. 
They give us the credit of paying more outside than 
we actually pay. 


3602. It is alleged that the outwoi'ker can only 
make just over Id. an hour, less cost of thread which 
amounts to 6 id. a week, and that no exact price was 
giveu to the worker till the work was actually returned ? 
— That is entirely wrong. 

3603. When did you begin to give Particulars to 
the out-workers ? — We always did. 

3604. For some years pabt? — Yes.; it has always 
been our custom. 

3605. The allegation is that there is no exact price 
given ? — That is wrong. 

3606. What time should they occupy in doing this ? 
— Taking it at 6d. a dozen inside, an experienced 
worker would make eight dozen in a day. 

3607. That is 4s. ? — Y es. Taking a machine running 
at from 3,000 to 3,500 a minute, a stitcher would earn, 
say, 24s. in a week. 

3608. Can we see that done ? — Certainly. 

3609. The article you have presented to us agrees 
with the desci-iption that I have read out to you, with 
the exception that the three rows of white braid 
stitched in the front of the yoke have not been added ; 
that would entitle the worker to Id. per dozen mox-e ? 
— Yes. 

3610. What do you estimate an outdoor worker 
would earn at that ? — An outdoor worker would earn, 
we estimate, 12s. 6d. a week, making any of these 
garments. 

3611. Working how many houi's a day? — About 
eight hours. 

3612. What do you base the 12s. 6d. on ? — I am 
judging by what the indoor woi'kers would do. 

3613. With the higher power machine ? — Yes ; that 
is a correct way of putting it. 

3614. The next case is No. 2, “ a girl’s pinafore, 
“ similar to the above, but elaborately tucked and 
“ braided, lOd. to Is.” It is alleged that the outworker 
can only make lOd. to Is. a day, less thread, which 
costs Is. 3d. a fortnight ?— In the fix-st place, we do 
not do tucking and braiding. It might be elaborately 
braided, but the pinafore would never be elaborately 
tucked and braided. We pay for that garment, as you 
see it, Is. per dozen outside, and lOd. per dozen inside. 

3615. What do you calculate the out-woxker could 
earn ? — Calculating on exactly the same basis as befox-e, 
she would make 12s. 6d. a week. 

3616. Case 74.1910, “ Pinafores linen, braided, 8 d. 
a dozen.” It is alleged that the outwoi'ker makes lfd. 
per hour, less cost of thread, of which 4fd. worth would 
do nine dozen. What is your explanation? — The 
allegation is not correct ; for instance, there is one 
pinafore braided for which we pay 9d. a dozen, and 
which we sell at 4s. 4 £d. a dozen. 

3617. Have you an 8d. one ? — A plain garment such 
as that we pay 8d. for outside. For that little extra 
bit of braiding we pay Id. more. 

3618. What could a girl make a day at that ? — It 
is on the same basis as the 12s. 6d. 

3619. You assert that she could make 12s. 6d. a 
week, but the evidence that we have goes to show that 
she received 8 d. per dozen, less cost of thread, and 
was five hours doing one dozen, the rate of pay being 
equivalent to lfd. per houi\ The work is sent to her 
from the factory by carrier, and 3d. per parcel is 
chai-ged for delivery. A cop of thread costs 4 id., 
and would probably do nine dozen of plain work. 
There is 6d. bonus if 5s. is earned in one week ? — 
Your evidence is correct. 

3620. The witness who gave us this case further 
added that if you take into consideration the cost of 
the carriage and thread, the 6d. bonus disappears, so 
that she would practically earn 5s. a week. What do 
you say about that ? — I still assert that if she is a 
competent woi'ker she ought to make 12s. 6d. a week 
most positively. 

3621. (Mr. Cohen.) Is the work that the outworkers 
do, the same work that the inworkers do ? Are they 
the same identical pinafores ?— Yes, absolutely. 

3622. There is no difference ? — There is no differ- 
ence whatever. If we get an order for 50 dozen of 
those, whether they are stitched indoors or outdoors 
they have to be the same, and we pay 2<Z. a dozen more 
ou.tside than ixxside, 

H 2 
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3623. {Chairman.) The next case, 128.1910, “ Blue 
“ linen pinafores, frilled, for which 8 d. a dozen is paid, 
“ less thread ” ? — I suppose it means blue cotton. 

3624. Perhaps. The woman worked from 9 a.m. to 
11.30 a.m., and from 1 p.m. till 5 p.m., or Gk hours a 
day, in which time she made one dozen, which is equal 
to just over Id. per hour. She has to pay 3d. each 
way for carriage on four dozen P — With reference to 
the question of carriage, the average worker sends a 
little boy or girl for the work and returns it by the 
same means. If they instruct the carrier to do it, 
they pay that themselves. We do not pay it or 
deduct it. 

3625. Supposing a woman has no little boy or girl 
to send for the work, she has no alternative but to 
send it by carrier ? — Unless she carries it backwards 
and forwards herself. 

3626. But that takes a considerable time ? — It rests 
with her to decide what she will do. She pays it. We 
do not deduct it. 

3627. No, but if she has no other means of getting 
the work carried, she has to employ a carrier or carry 
it herself ?■ — Yes. 

3628. (Mr. Cohen.) How many dozen ought she to 
make in 6i hours, roughly ? — She would do about three 
dozen in the eight hours. 

3629. (Chairman.) The next case is 135.1910, “ Pina- 
“ fores, blue cotton, frilled — white and coloured thread 
“ — for stitching ” ? — A garment will either be stitched 
with white thread or coloured thread. 

3630. Take whichever you like ? — Yes. 

3631. She asserts that she “ gets 7 d. a dozen, and 
“ she made If <2. per hour, less cost of thread. She 
“ says she can do one dozen in five hours. She works 
“ all her spare time, and can earn 7s. or 8s. per week, 

“ working very hard. She has to pay 3<Z. each way for 
“ carriage to and from the factory, and white thread 
“ costs i-hd. per cop and coloured, 5 d. Two spools 
“ or cops of thread will do eight dozen of the above. 

“ If you deduct the thread and carriage, the wages she 
“ earns come to about lf<2. per hour. She was a 
“ fail 1 average worker.” What do you say about that ? 

- — I say she was not worth her salt. 

3632. The next case is 140.1910, “Pinafores, frilled, 

7 d. per dozen, less cost of thread and upkeep of machine ” P 
— We have no pinafore that we pay 'id. a dozen for. 
These are the lowest-paid pinafores we have, and we 
pay 8d. a dozen for them. 

3633. (Mr. Cohen.) Have yon never had a lower 
price ? — No. 

3634. (Chairman.) She asserts that she works nine 
houi-s a day constantly and can make one dozen in 
nine hours. It is asserted that she could earn only %d. 
an hour ? — A good many of these outdoor workers can 
never hope to really earn a wage because they have 
had no warehouse or factory experience. 

3635. Yon mean to say that a woman can work for 
seven or eight hours and not earn more than this 
money ? — It is quite possible, if they do not understand 
how to make the goods. When I say they can earn 
12s. Gd. it is on the understanding that they know how 
to make the goods. 

3636. I think there is a good deal in that. The 
next case is 142.1910, “ Braided and frilled aprons, id. 

“ and 8 d. a dozen, less cost of thread and upkeep of 
“ machine. Working from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., with four 
“ hours off for meals, she. can do one dozen — rate 

about 1(Z. an hour. She has given up this work 
“ because it is not worth going for.” What do you 
say about that ? — If what these women say is correct 
they are entirely inexperienced. 

3637. Case 222/10. In this case the outworker 
says she only gets 6 d. a dozen, but you say you do not 
make any at Gd. ? — We do not make any at Gd. 

The witness 


3638. Would the employers in this trade like to 
have a uniform rate of prices established ? — I should 
say that the employers would like the minimum of 
interference with their business. 

3639. But I want you to answer my question 
whether they would like to have a uniform rate of 
wages ? — I think it would be impossible to apply that 
to our class of goods. We make, I should say, about 
1,800 different patterns twice a year, and the amount 
of labour on every pattern would vary. . The difficulty 
to my mind would be very extreme in getting a price 
fixed. Further, we are designing new patterns every 
day, and how would the prices be applied to those 
patterns P 

3640. If you had a wages board, for instance, the 
prices would be fixed by the employers and employees ? 
— But it is impossible to submit our designs to our 
competitors. 

3641. You would not have to submit your designs 
at all. You would have to fix a rate which would be a 
fail- wage to an average worker P— But in Belfast to-day 
I have no hesitation in saying that the wages earned 
by the average worker are higher than what are being 
fixed under the Trade Boards Act. 

3642. Then there can be no objection to the estab- 
lishment of a wages board ? — I should say there would 
be very great objection in this way : that what the 
Government would intend to be a blessing would prove 
a curse. 

3643. It would not hurt the employer ?— It would 
hurt the worker. 

3644. You would have no objection from the em- 
ployer’s point of view ? — I would have every objection. 

3645. Why ? — I would object to any interference 
with the working of our business. 

3646. But the point is that if this Committee should 
consider that not only in your particular branch of the 
trade but in other branches, it is desirable to have a 
uniform rate of wages established, it would have to be 
done through a wages board P — Certainly I would 
not like it. I am only speaking for myself. In the 
event of such a recommendation being made, it would 
be desirable to have those branches of trade dealt 
with which compete with us in England, Holland and 
Germany. You cannot touch Holland and Germany, 
but our principal competitors to-day are in England. 

3647. (Mr, Cohen.) I understand you to say that 
the bonus system which you were describing to Sir 
Ernest is no longer in force and you have established a 
new system ? — That is applied to our beginners only. 

3648. It is no longer in force ?— It is, except to all 
beginners, who come in under the new system. 

3649. At present you pay 2s. 6 d. a week to beginners 
for the first four weeks and 3s. 6(2. a week for the next 
four weeks ? — Yes. 

3650. After that they are put on piece-work ? — 
Yes. 

3651. There is. no bonus arrangement whatever 
with regard to beginners ? — Yes ; they come under the 
ordinary scale of bonus. 

3652. Yes, but without any obligation for that 
bonus to be deducted in the event of their leaving ?— 
Yes. 

.3653. That contract arrangement is ended? — Yes. 
It is completely ended — with respect to their refunding 
the 24s, in the event of their leaving within 12 
months. 

3654. (Chairman.) Is there no penalty now? — 
There is no penalty now. 

3655. (Mr. Cohen.) If any arrangement were made 
for fixing a uniform rate, you think that it ought to 
apply to your competitors in England, as well as in 
Belfast ? — That is a very strong point. 

; withdrew. 


Representative of Firm P 3, examined. 


3b56. (Chairman.) You manufacture handkerchiefs, 
do you not ? — Yes. 

3657. How do you deal with a beginner when she 
first comes to the stitching ?— She is first of all given 


a machine identically the same as the other girls have. 
She starts to work on what we call ends, that is half 
handkerchiefs — the cuttings of the pieces. An experi- 
enced girl, not paid by piece-work but by set pay, has 
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to stand over the beginner and teach her how to 
thread her needle, how to fix the needle in case of 
breakage, and how to manipulate the automatic folder 
on the machines. There is an automatic folder on 
every machine in our trade. 

3658. What does the beginner get when she starts ? 
She gets about 7s. a week. 

3659. You say “ about ” ? — It just depends. Some- 
times we move a girl who is not happy or contented 
in one department into another. 

3660. What is the least she can get when she comes 
into your works as a beginner ? — As a stitcher, 7s. 

3661. How long does she remain at a fixed rate ? — 
No longer than a week or ten days. 

3662. Then she begins to earn money on the same 
basis as the others F — Yes, at piece rates. 

3663. What does she make when she becomes an 
experienced hand ? — She can make up to 15s. or 16s. a 
week. 

3664. Do you have beginners in smoothing ? — 
No ; we do not take beginners there. 

3665. What is the average wage of the experienced 
workers there ? — They will earn 12s. or 14s. a week. 
We have machine smoothing, and also hand smoothers 
who earn from 11. to 30s. a week. 

3666. Do you have cutters ? — Yes. 

3667. Do you have beginners in the cutting P — No ; 
there are practically none. 

3668. What do the experienced cutters earn? — 
They earn from 12s. to 16s. 

3669. Do you have beginners in the folding ? — No ; 
we do not take beginners there. 

3670. I find an entry “ 5s. 6d. a week ” here P — But 
that does not refer to beginners in folding. Since we 
started we have only taken one beginner in folding, and 
the first week she earned 8s., and has been earning 10s. 
or 12s. ever since. The girls are too small to put on 
folding and too small to learn the machine. They 
to come learn the trade awaiting a position as folder or 
stitcher or in any other department. They are 14 years 
of age, and we give them 5s. or 5s. 6 d. as pocket money, 
more than anything else. Then they are advanced 
immediately. Any stitcher consistently earning less 
than 10s. a week in our place is discharged. 

3671. Why is that ? — Because they are taking up 
floor space and monopolising the machine, and there 
is no reason why any girl should not make more than 
that. 

3672. What fines or deductions do you make ? — 
We fine only for lateness in the morning. 

3673. What do you fine them for that ? — Id. for a 
quarter of an hour. 

3674. For every quarter of an hour? — -After a 
quarter of an hour they are locked out. We do not 
let them in at all. 

3675. You have other beginners in your employ- 
ment P — Yes ; we have little girls who put on tickets. 

3676. What do they get a week? — To start with, 
4s. 6d. a week. 

3677. It appears in your statement to say 4s. ? — 
That must be a mistake. 

3678. How can we verify these figures ?— You can 
see by our wages books. 

3679. Are the workrooms warmed in your factory ? 
— Yes, certainly. 

3680. Do you keep a thermometer in the rooms to 
test the temperature ? — Yes. 

3681. What is the mean temperature of the work- 
rooms in the winter ? — We have to keep it up to 
between 55 and 60 at the present time. The factory 
inspectors look very sharply after us in regard to those 
things. 

3682. Do you give Particulars to your girls of the 
work they have to do ? — They each have a book and 
every girl knows how much she earns per day. 

3683. Do you employ outworkers ? — Yes. We have 
an agent who distributes the embroidery work. 

3684. What kind of work do you give the out- 
workers ? — Only embroideries. 


3685. I understand the price you pay to the 
outworkers is printed on each piece of embroidery ? 
— Yes. 

3686. They are distributed through an agent to 
whom you pay a commission ? — Yes. 

3687. How much ? — 10 per cent. 

3688. How do you base your rates of payment to 
these outworkers ? — They are based just according to 
the design. 

3689. Could you tell us how much an hour they 
ought to earn if they work steadily? — I could not. 
I know nothing about the rates. I only know that 
when the prices are too low for the work they refuse 
to do it. 

3690. Do you think that there ought to be a 
minimum payment for all these outworkers ? — It is 
impossible to determine the correct price one ought to 
give for embroidery. 

3691. But do not you think there ought to be a 
minimum ? — Certainly, if it could be done. 

3692. If it cannot be done by a combination of the 
employers, do you think it would be a good thing to 
have a Wages board to do it? — It would be a good 
thing if it could be done. 

3693. I put it this way — if it could be done ? — If it 
could be done, it would be a good thing to have standard 
rates of pay. 

3694. Are your agents generally shopkeepers ? — 
I believe that our principal agent is a small shop- 
keeper. 

3695. Is not that rather dangerous ? — Having the 
work on one side of the account and the groceries on 
the other ? 

3696. Yes ? — It would certainly be dangerous if 
such a system existed. 

3697. Do you not think it rather dangerous for 
that reason to employ shopkeepers as agents ? — The 
difficulty has always been to get the work done, and 
one has to use every means in one’s power to get it 
done. 

3698. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you find any difficulty in 
getting embroidery done in the country districts ? — 
Very, very difficult. 

3699. More difficult than it used to be ? — Very much 
more difficult than it used to be. 

3700. Is that due to the competition of employers 
or to the race of embroiderers dying out ? — I think 
they are not dying out but are otherwise employed, and 
it is only in a few months when frost is on the ground 
that we can get them to work. In summer time even 
if we paid double the price we could not get em- 
broiderers. 

3701. How many outworkers do you employ 
through agents ; do you know ? — No, not at all. 

3702. Is it a considerable- number? — I should 
imagine so. 

3703. Do you take any steps to ensure that the 
workers get the rate that is marked on the goods ? — 
The price is marked on and I should think they would 
insist upon getting ft. 

3704. (Chairman.) Have you had particulars of the 
case (no. 50.1910) that we have before us ? — yes. I 
have a copy of it. 

3705. I will read the case out and you will know 
exactly what particulars we have : “ Embroidering 
handkerchiefs with flowers, &c.” You paid the rate 
of lOd. a dozen ? — Yes. 

3706. The flowers wei - e on each comer. The 
worker alleges that she could only do one in an hour, 
and the rate of payment was ten-twelfths of a penny. 
Now if that was the rate would not you consider it 
unduly low ? — It just depends on who the worker is. 

3707. Supposing she was an ordinary average 
worker, would not you consider that a sweating rate ? 
— For an average worker most certainly. 

3708. What do you consider an average worker 
ought to earn ? — I think at least 10s. to 12s. a week 
if she kept constantly at it. I have no girl that would 
earn less than IQs, a, week, 


The witness withdrew. 
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3709. (Chairman.) How many indoor workers do 
you employ ? — If we are busy we would have about — 
indoors. 

3710. What are their working hours on full time ? 
— Full time is from 8.30 to 6.30 generally, but when 
we are throng with work, 7.0. When we are not we 
let them out at six. 

3711. Are they all employed on piece work P — Not 
all, but most of them. 

3712. What classes of work are done by those who 
are not employed on piece work ? — They are working- 
on lace comers in shams, and such matters as that. 

3713. What do you give your beginners F — When 
we get a girl who wants to learn, we do not give her 
anything for a few days until she has learned, and 
when she can do the work anything like satisfactorily, 
we put her on the same wages as any other girl. 

3714. What is the average length of their proba- 
tion ? — We have had girls who have been on full wages' 
in two hours, and we have had girls working a week 
who could not learn at all. 

3715. May we take it that if a girl had been in 
your employment for a fortnight, and did not show 
any ability, you would send her off ? — We would in a 
week. 

3716. We may take it then that after a week they 
begin to earn wages ?■ — Yes. We very seldom get a 
girl who would work for a week without being com- 
petent to sew. 

3717. What are the average earnings of your 
different classes of workers? — Hemstitchers on piece- 
work, when they work constantly, will make anything 
from 12s. to 15s. a week. 

3718. What do the young ones have ? — Anything 
from 4s. or 4s. 6 d. up to maybe 7s. or 8s. 

3719. You say you have certain workers who have 
fixed rates of wages ?• — Yes. 

3720. What do they have ? — 3d. an hour. 

3721. Do you charge your workers for thread and 
needles? — We do. 

3722. Do you make any profit on them ? — No, we 
aie not allowed to. There might be a fraction; we 
cannot lose on the thread and needles. It might be 
-rsth or -g^nd of a penny. You cannot charge exactly 
the sum. You have to make it a farthing or an eighth. 

3723. But would you give them the benefit of the 
doubt ? — Yes. 

3724. How are we to verify your statements as to 
the wages that you pay these indoor workers ? Can 
we look at your books ? — Yes, certainly. 

3725. Do you retain a portion of the first week’s 
wages of an inworker while she is on probation ? — No. 
As soon as they are able to earn money we pay them. 

3726. We have been told that in some cases indoor 
workers take home work after factory hours ? — None 
of ours do that. 

3727. Would you not allow it ?— It is against the Act. 

372S. But do you take care that it is not done ?— 

Certainly. The factory inspectors would not allow it, 
and we keep as near as we can to the rules. 

3729. We are told that in some cases it is done 
without the knowledge of the employer ? — It could not 
be done unless the forewoman let them have it Unknown 
to you, and then you would see the name in the book, 
unless some other name was put in. A forewoman 
might allow it once or twice, but you would catch her 
if she made a practice of it. 


3730. Do you allow any of your workers to work 
during meal times ? — No. 

3731. Do you supply Particulars of the work and 
the price to your employees ?— Yes, the Particulars 
are entered in their books when they take the work 
out. 

3732. Are they allowed to keep those books 3 — 
Yes. 

3733. Do you heat your factories ? — Yes. 

3734. Do you keep a thermometer in your different 
work-rooms ?— Yes ; we run from 60 to 64 or 65. 

3735. Have you any outworkers ? — Yes, we now 
have — or — . 

3736. Are they in the Belfast district ?— Yes. 

3737. Do you employ any outworkers in the country 
districts ? — No. 

3738. You do not do embroidery work ? — No. 

3739. Are the rates of payment made to these out- 
workers the same as those made to indoor workers ?— 
No, we have no indoor work of the same class as the 
outdoor work. 

3740. On what basis do you arrange that these 
outdoor workers shall be paid? — We arrange to pay 
what other people pay as a rule, but if we find we 
cannot get the work done quickly enough, or enough 
of it done, we raise the price a little. When we get 
too many applicants we lower the price. 

3741. Can you form an estimate, when you rive 
work out, as to whether, if the workers are competent 
and apply themselves to the work, they can by an 
ordinary day’s work earn an ordinary day’s wage? — 
Yes, we can. A woman making cushion covers, for. 
instance, gets Id. a. dozen. She is a good worker, and 
tells us that if she could work without interruption she 
could make a dozen easily in an hour. That is Id. 
She supplies her own thread. For a dozen cushion 
covers the thread would not amount to \d. 

3742. That is stitching ?— She is supplied with the 
back and the front of the cushion and with the frill, 
and she has to put the back on to the front and sew 
the frill round. The frill is stitched for her. 

3743. Is it hand-sewn ?— No,, machine-sewn. 

3744. You do not employ any agents in connection 
with your outworkers ? — No. 

3745. I understand that you are an advocate of a 
uniform rate of wages in the trade ?— Yes, if it can 
be managed ; but I do not see how it can be. It has 
been tried many a time, but it cannot be done, I 
think. 

3/46. Could it not be managed by a wages board ? 
—I do not know how it would be done. I do not 
think that the capital and labour question will ever be 
settled unless the Government take it in hand, but I 
do not see how they will get at it. 

3747. The idea is that boards should be established 
comprising employers and employed, with a Govern- 
ment official as chairman. They would decree a 
minimum wage that should be paid to the ordinary 
worker? — It might work all right; it might be 
troublesome. 

3748. Many things are troublesome ?— If the Com- 
mittee decide to appoint a wages board, that might 
meet the case. 

3/49. (Mr. Cohen.) What sort of work do your out- 
workers do? — Cushion covers, nightdress bags, and 
brush and comb bags. 

3750. They are all stitchers ?— Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned .for a short time. 


Representative of Fiem J, examined. 


3751. (Chairman.) Did you supply in your evidence- 
m-chief signed by your firm a list showing the prices 
you pay your workers in the different departments of 
your business ? — No. 


3752. Can you supply us with those prices ?- 
could not off-hand. 


3753. You were asked in the list of questions, put 
to you by the committee of employers, to produce 
those ? — Was I asked to produce the entire list? 

3/54. Yes : “ Please attach a list showing the work 
done in your different departments and the prices paid 
for it. Also please show the average wages earned in 
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- each department by, (a) beginners, ( b ) workers of 
“ moderate experience, (c) experienced workers.”? — I 
certainly gave the average wages of beginners and 

workers. 

3755. I think not, because this professes to be an 
exact copy of your statement. I shall not ask you 
any question on the various points which you have 
replied to in your evidence-in-chief. I shall take these 
as read unless there is anything that I think of any 
special importance to which I wish to refer. I under- 
stand that in cases of proved carelessness you make 
the worker pay the entire cost of the material damaged ? 
— No ; I make the worker pay my loss, not the entire 
loss. Supposing I sell a thing at a shilling and I have 
■Id. or 3d. profit on that and the worker damages it, I 
make the worker pay my profit. That is what I mean 
by my loss, if the thing is damaged. I do not charge 
the worker for the article or make her keep it. Is that 
clear ? 

3756. Not quite. I •will put another question to 
you to make it clear; supposing that the worker 
damages an article, I understand that you charge her 
with the profit which you would have made oh that 
article. You do not charge her with the cost of the 
article that she has damaged ? — That is so. 

3757. Do you retain the whole or any portion of 
the first week’s wages of an inworker as security 
against the worker leaving without notice ? — No. 

3758. Then what do you mean by piece workers 
having two days’ lying time ? — A piece worker finishes 
the week, for instance, on a Saturday. She is paid up 
to Thursday, but no further, so that when she leaves 
she has two days’ wages to get. It is a matter of self 
defence. She sometimes leaves without notice. When 
there are two days’ wages owing to them they do not 
do it. 

3759. If they leave without notice they forfeit the 
two days ? — Yes. 

3760. You retain the two days’ wages in that case ? 
— Yes. 

3761. Have you any difficulty in 'obtaining indoor 
workers ? — In certain branches we cannot get good 
class workers at all. The other workers are very 
plentiful. 

3762. Have you had any complaints from indoor 
workers as to wages or conditions of employment ? — 
We have from time to time. We try to remedy it if 
the girls think that they are not getting enough money 
for the work. 

3763. The women workers are not organised in the 
sense of belonging to trades unions ? — Not as a rule. 

3764. So they have great difficulty in making their 
voices heard ? — Yes, they have. Practically their only 
remedy is competition. If better wages are paid in 
other places, away they go. 

3765. Do you pay any and what bonuses, and 
under what conditions are they payable? — We pay 
them to machine embroiderers in order to encourage 
them to work. If a worker makes 12s. she gets a Is., 
if she makes 6s. she gets 6d. 

3766. With regard to the wages that you pay to 
inworkers, the list does not seem to have reached us. 
Would you supply us with one ? — Yes ; I will take a 
note of that. 

3767. Do you allow your workers to take work 
home after factory hours ? — It is against the law and 
it is against our rule. 

3768. Do they ever do it? — I could not really 
answer that. 

3769. Is it possible ? — It is possible, but it would 
be against the rule of the place. 

8770. If they did it, would the wages they earn be 
added to the weekly wages which you pay them ? — 
Yes. They would have to take the work out surrep- 
titiously, smuggle it in again, and put it among their 
day work, and we should have no evidence that it was 
hot part of their ordinary day work. 

3771. Do you think there is any employment of 
inworkers in your factory during meal time ? — No, that 
is also against the rule and we lock the doors. 

3772. Gould not they take work up to the mess 
rooms ? — I suppose they could. 


3773. You give Particulars with regard to each 
piece of work given out, and its price ? — Yes ; the 
prices are marked on every piece of work both for 
inworkers and outworkers. 

3774. Have you heating apparatus in your work- 
shops ? — Yes. 

3775. Have you a thermometer to test the tempera- 
ture ? — Yes. 

3776. Now with regard to outworkers, how many 

do you employ? — About . 

3777. Are they resident in the Belfast district ? — 
Yes, principally. 

3778. Where the outworker does precisely the same 
work as the inworker do you pay the same rate of 
wages ? — Yes. 

3779. On what principle do you arrange the rate 
of wages for the outworkers who do work that is not 
done inside the factory ? — An inside worker, we calcu- 
late, will do so much per hour ; we pay, say, at the rate 
of 3d, an hour or 3 or 4d„ according to the ability 
of the worker and the kind of stuff. It is a little bit 
involved. The work that our outworkers do is the same 
kind of work as is done by our country sewers, that is 
to say, it is needlework and embroidery. There is no 
fixed principle as to the prices ; they have grown up 
with us. Take a 2s. pattern of embroidery ; that has 
been 2s. ever since I remember. 

3780. You said just now that you arrange the earn- 
ings of your inside workers on such a principle that 
they can earn 3d., 3id. and 4d. an hour. Now can you 
tell us that the plan you adopt in regard to the pay- 
ment of the wages of outworkers would give them the 
same rate of wages ? — No, I could not. We have no 
fixed principle. 

3781. Then you could not tell us, even approxi- 
mately, how much they make an hour ? — No ; I would 
not commit myself to any statement of that kind at all. 

3782. That applies equally to the work that you 
give to the outworkers in the Belfast district and that 
which you give to the outworkers in the country 
districts who do embroidery work? — Yes, exactly 
You will understand that it has no bearing whatever 
oh indoor workers at all. 

3783. I quite understand that ? — I wanted to make 
that clear. 

3784. Now, with regard to the deductions for bad 
or damaged work, what principle do you adopt with 
regard to outworkers ? — Again I say, we have no fixed 
principle, because it is really an unheard-of thing for 
an outworker to damage any work. 

3785. Now with regard to the outworkers in the 
Belfast area, do you deal with them directly ? — Yes. 

3786. And with regard to workers in the country 
districts, is the work distributed through an agent ? — 
Yes. 

3787. What kind of Particulars do you give the 
outworkers who reside in the Belfast district ? — The 
work is all stamped with the number, size and price. 

3788. How do you provide Particulars for the out- 
workers in the country districts ? — We do the same 
thing. The agent gets a docket from us stating 
Pax-ticulars, and the work is stamped. 

3789. The whole of the work is stamped ?— Yes, 
the whole of the work is stamped. 

3790. What are the average weekly earnings of 
your outworkers ? — That is a very difficult question to 
answer. In many cases the workers are not depending 
solely on the work received from us, but they do it to 
supplement the family earnings. We should think 
that 5s. would be a high average, but we do not know 
how many hours they put in. 

3791. Could you do without the outworkers ? — Yes. 
we could. 

3792. How would you get your embroidery work 
done in the country districts ? — We could not possibly 
do without them in the country districts. I was refer- 
ring to the Belfast outworkers. 

3793. Now, assuming that an outworker of fail- 
average deftness worked the same hours as an inworker 
in the factory, would she, in your opinion, be able to 
earn as much money ? — No, she would not. 

3794. Will you tell us why ? — In the first instance, 
in our factory we have power machine 3 and In the 
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homes they have not. Naturally the difference of 
speed would tell. 

3795. Is there no class of work that you give an 
outworker at which she could earn as much as the 
average amount made by an inworker P— In my par- 
ticular business there is not. 

3796. I understand that in your opinion the prices 
paid for open-work and hand embroidery are too low ? 
— Yes, that is my opinion. 

3797. And that you feel that an individual employer 
is helpless with regard to raising the prices in view of 
the competition of other firms ? — Yes. 

3798. And I suppose as a corollary to that you 
would welcome any system that could be introduced to 
equalise rates P — Yes, I would if it could be done. 

3799. If in the opinion of the Committee it could 
only be done by a wages board, yon would welcome 
that P — Well, with regard to a wages board, if the 
Committee in their wisdom can bring out a wages 
board to do it, I will agree to it, but I am very much 
afraid they cannot do it. 

3800. We will leave it at that. If we came to the 
conclusion that a wages board is the only way to 
achieve what you desire, you would welcome it? — Yes. 
Your difficulty will be the ever-changing designs and 
qualities. 

3801. That would be a question of detail that the 
wages board would have to reckon with. Now I will 
ask you a few questions about your cases. Take this 
one, No. 68/11 : “ Cushion covers, eight sprays on each 
“ side, equal to 16 on each cover, six counted as one 
“ dozen, for which the worker received Is. 4tZ. a 
“ dozen.” The witness who brought this case before 
us calculated that the worker made two-thirds of a 
penny an hour ? — I cannot identify that at all. You 
see we have a tremendous number of patterns, about 
10 , 000 . 

3802. Mr. Cohen.) You told Sir Ernest that if any 
outworkers were doing the same work as inworkers they 
would get the same rate ? — Yes. 

3803. Are there as a fact any outworkers doing the 
same work as inworkers ? — -No, not in my immediate 
business, but if at any time there were they would get 
the same rate. 

3804. (Chairman.) Here is a pattern? — That is a 
pattern that everybody would have. I cannot identify it. 

3805. (Mr. Cohen.) It is possible that you might 
have done that pattern? — -Yes, it is quite possible, but 
I cannot possibly identify it. It is a common design. 

3806. (Chairman.) Have you worked with any 
pattern for which you pay Is. 4 d. a dozen ?— Not as a 
rule, but I will not go so far as to deny that we have 
badly paid work. 

3807. The next case is 97, 1910. “ Cushion covers, 

“ thread-drawing, Is. per dozen ; one and a half days 
“ doing one dozen ; working hard might do one in an 
“ bom- ; about Id. an hour.” Do you recognise that 
class of work ?— No, I cannot identify it. What that 
women’s capabilities are is another point. Another 
worker might make more money at the same thing. 

3808. The next is 152, 1910. “ Cushion covers, 

“ to be thread-drawn and sewn with fancy stitch, 

“ linen — spidered, looped, or dotted. The outworker 

The witnes, 


“ is paid Is. a dozen, and she alleges that she can 
“ make ' z d. an hour, less cost of thread ” ? — It may be 
all right, but I could not identify it. 

3809. You have told us that you admit that you 
may pay low prices ? — I adhere to that statement. 

3810. But I want you to clearly understand that no 
charge is made against you whatever in bx-inging these 
cases up ? — I cannot identify the cushion covers. 

3811. Do you give out any cushion covers that are 
spidered, looped, or dotted, at Is. a dozen ? — I could 
not answer. We give out cushion covers spidei'ed, 
looped, and dotted, but I could not give you the price. 

3812. I think the only fair thing for you to do is 
to go back and try to identify these articles ? — Yes. 

3813. We want to give you the opportunity of dis- 
proving these statements. We do not necessarily 
accept these as true. Now, case 54, 1911 ; we have a 
tracing of this: Do you do pillow shams ? — No. 

3814. It may be a wrong description. In this case 
the worker was embroidering articles, described as 
pillow shams, in each comer, as indicated by the 
tracing, and the rate was 2s. per dozen. She said she 
could do one comer in one hour. That is equivalent 
to a \d. per hour. Can you recognise that pattern 
(showing the pattern to the witness) ? — Yes, certainly, 
that is our pattern. That particular worker may be 
telling the truth. That is one of the worst-paid patterns. 

3815. You admit that ?— Yes. We admit that up 
to the hilt. That is very badly paid. 

3816. Case 61, 1911— do you i-ecognise that pattern 
(showing a pattern to the witness) P — No. 

3817. Do you recognise that ( showing another 
pattern) ? — I am not certain, but still I believe I have 
seen it or a similar thing. 

3818. Case 162 : “ Embroidering cushion covers, 
“ eight sprays, for which Is. per dozen was paid. 
“ The price was stamped on the work. Worker alleges 
“ she could not do one in two hours, and that she 
“ made less than -hd. an hour.” What do you say to' 
that ? Is that another instance of undei'paid work ? — 
I could not really answer that. I have not the same 
assurance about it as I have about the other. 

3819. I do not want to press you, but perhaps you 
would look through those cases, and if you wish to see 
us again let us know ? — Certainly. 

3820. (Chairman.) If you do not wish to see us 
again we must let the thing stand. 

3821. (Mr. Cohen.) You should undei-stand that 
we shall have to take these things as more or less 
accurate unless you are able to show that they are 
not. They are statements made to us, and we have 
sent them to you to give you an ojxportunity of 
showing that they are wrong, if you are able to do so ? 
— Yes. 

3822. Is it not a fact that agents in the country 
disti-icts are principally shopkeepers ? — Yes. 

3823. We have been told that the consequence is 
that the workers, instead of being paid in cash, are 
paid in goods or suffer hai'dship in other ways. Can 
you say anything about that ? — The Truck Act ought 
to deal with that. Those practices are certainly 
carried on. I often wish I had the power to stop 
them. They are carried on openly and flagrantly. 

i withdrew. 


Representative op 

3824. (Chairman.) Your business is handkerchief 
hemstitching, broad hemming, washing, and finishing ? 
— Yes. 

3824a. Your beginners are usually girls of 14 years 
of age, and they start at 3s. 6d. a week ?— Those are 
little learners. 

3825. That is a fixed wage ? — Yes. 

3826. Those learning stitching usually start on 
their own time at once. What they earn for the first 
two weeks is given to the worker who teaches them ? 
— Yes, for the first two weeks. 

3827. So they practically get nothing for the first 
two weeks ? — That is so. 

3S28. What is the average time that elapses 
before these little girls are earning anything ?— After 


Firm E 3, examined. 

two weeks they become more or less proficient. If 
we have a worker in our place who undertakes to 
teach a girl, the beginner will commence to earn 
money straight away as soon as she can. It is only 
when a little girl comes in to our place and no worker 
would undertake to teach her that that question of 
the fortnight comes in. 

3829. After they have been in the place for two or 
three weeks, what happens ? — They begin on piece- 
work themselves, and then they get what they earn. 
May I give an illustration ? 

3830. Ceitainly ? — One night recently I saw a 
mother and a daughter and a little gii-1 whose hair was 
down her back ; the three wanted their money on 
Friday and did not want to come on Saturday. Out 
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of curiosity I went to the pay clerk and I found that 
the girl with her hair down her back had, within a 
shilling or two, as much as the mother and daughter 
combined. 

3831. Was that an exceptional case? — No, cer- 
tainly it was not an exceptional case. 

3832. What is about the average amount of wages 
that they receive for the first year or two of their 
employment ? — I have little girls whom, if necessary, 

I could produce to you. For the week ending 12th 

January a girl named had 13s. lid. (we are 

closing down just now at 4 o’clock). For the week 
ending 19th January she had 14s. 4 Ad. Another girl 
had 7s. 8 d. for the week ending 12th January, and the 
following week 12s. 10d. Another earned 10s., and 
the following week 14s. 9-Ad. Another girl earned 
8s. 2d., and the following week 14s. 4d. A girl named 

for the week ending 12th January earned 

12s. 5 Ad., and for the week ending 19th January 
14s. 7 d. 

3833. Then worker's of moderate experience, you 
state, make 8s. to 10s. weekly ? — Yes ; that is after a 
few weeks’ learning. You will understand that some 
girls will be more proficient than others. 

3834. Of course. Experienced workers in depart- 
ment 1 earn about 12s. a week ; in department 2, about 
14s. ; in department 3, 17s. to 18s. a week ; and in 
department 4, 15s. to 16s. ? — Yes. 

3835. If we want to verify those figures you will 
produce your books ? — Yes. 

3836. They are all weekly wages ? — Yes, they are 
all weekly wages, paid every week. 

3837. Now you charge your workers with thread 
and needles. Do you charge them at cost price ? — 
Almost at cost price. I would like to give an expla- 
nation of that. 

3838. You say here that the prices charged show 
a slight profit, which I presume the firm receives ? — 
That is quite right. 

3839. Will you explain that ? — On one occasion we 
voluntarily reduced the price of our thread Ad. a cop. 
Shortly afterwards there was a great demand for the 
cotton and the price went up. We were losing money 
on the transaction. We tried to get our workers back 
to the original amount that we had voluntarily reduced 
from, and they struck about it. 

3840. Do you know that it is illegal to make a 
profit on the thread that you supply ? — I understand 
that under the Truck Act it is illegal, but the profit 
we make is infinitesimal. You cannot very well reduce 
your thread a id. a cop, and if I reduced it a Ad. a cop 
I should lose money on the transaction. 

3841. I am only pointing out that it is illegal for 
you to make a profit at all ? — If we were in a position 
to sell the thread to the workers at net cost price we 
would willingly do it. 

3842. You must see if you cannot manage to do 
that, because you can be prosecuted at any time for 
not doing it ? — I see. 

3843. Now, do you warm your workrooms ? — Yes, 
we do. 

3844. Have you a thermometer in your rooms ? — 
Yes, we have a separate heating apparatus for each 
department. 

3845. Do you retain any portion of the workers’ 
first week’s wages as security against the workers 
leaving without notice ? — We do not. As a matter of 
fact the workers come and go as they please. 

3846. Do you allow your indoor workers to take 
home work after factory hours ? — We do not. 

3847. Oan they do it without your knowledge ? — 
No, they cannot. They can, however, take work out 
on the assumption that they are taking it to another 
person and do it themselves, but it would not be 
within our knowledge. Each woi’ker has a book of 
her own. 

3848. In which the particulars and prices of the 
work are entered ? — Yes. 

3849. How many outworkers have you ? — At the 

present time about . 

3850. Do the outworkers do the same class of work 
as the inworkers ? — Exactly. 


3851. Do you pay them the same rates ? — No, I pay 
them more outside. 

3852. How much more ? — lAd. on 12 dozen. 

3853. Why do you pay the outside workers more ? 
— Because I think they are entitled to it. I have no 
upkeep of machinery as far as outside workers are 
concerned, nor rent nor taxes. 

3854. Do you make any deductions for damaged 
work ? — Absolutely none. The only thing is if a girl 
damages work she is not paid for it. 

3855. Are your outworkers located in the Belfast 
district ? — Yes. 

3856. Do you send any of your work to the country 
districts ? — We do not. 

3857. So that you employ no agents ? — No agents 
whatever. 

3858. I see you mention in your evidence-in-chief 
that you think a uniform scale of prices should be 
arranged by the employers and the employed ? — If it 
were possible to arrange it. 

3859. And if this Committee saw fit to recommend 
a wages board, you would welcome it ? — I do not know 
what the wages board would consist of. You might 
perhaps be interested to know that I was talking to a 
Manchester employer lately who told me that he could 
get work done in Manchester by outside stitchers at 
the same price as it would cost us to get outside 
workers to do it here, and we would have to pay the 
carriage of those goods one way between Manchester 
and Belfast. 

3860. You think that some system should be 
adopted by which uniform rates should be insisted 
upon ? — Certainly, speaking for myself, I would agree 
to it? 

3861. Now a few questions about cases submitted 
to us in regard to the wages you pay to out-worlcers. 
The first case, No. 76, 1910, is “ handkerchiefs, 16" by 
“ 14", cutting, folding, and stitching, Id. per dozen, less 
“ cost of thread and upkeep of machine”? — I have 
nothing to do with upkeep of machine ? 

3862. “ The thread cost Is. 8d. in 12s. worth of 
work ” ? — That I cannot confirm. 

3863. She worked from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., and could 
do 24 dozen a day. She said she could earn 10s. per 
week “ working a day and a quarter each day.” Have 

you anything to say about that ? — There is Mrs. 

here, whose name and address I will give you if you 
wish to interview her. 

3864. That will be useful ? — She is an outside 
worker. For the week ending 12th January last she 
earned 10s. 2 d. Trade is very bad now. For the week 
ending 19th January last she earned 16s. 0 \d . ; 16th 
December last, 23s. Id. ; 23rd December, 22s. lOd. ; 
22nd July last, 30s. 9 d . ; 29th July, 23s. Id. ; 5th 
August, 24s. 

3865. (Mr. Cohen.) What do you pay per dozen for 
that size of handkerchief ? — Is. lAd. per gross. That 
is l^d. per dozen. These workers prefer to get these 
handkerchiefs in the piece. The goods come in to me 
in pieces, you understand, from the printer or the 
bleacher, as the case may be. If the outside worker 
gets the piece in its entire length, probably 30 yards, 
she splits it up the centre ; she has a folding attach- 
ment on the machine; she puts that piece into the 
machine and it goes right through without stopping. 
She can do that on four sides, and the only cutting she 
has to do is when she is cutting across. 

3866. It is much quicker work for her than if you 
send it her already cut ? — Yes. 

3867. (Chairman.) Case 71, 1910 : “ Handerchief- 
" cutting, folding and stitching by machine, Id. per 
“ dozen ; the worker says she can do 12 dozen in one 
“ day. The rate equals a little over Id. per hour, less cost 
“ of thread and upkeep of machine ” ? — That is practi- 
cally the same sort of case as I was speaking of just 
now. 

3868. With regard to the first two cases that I have 
presented to you, your answer is that if we call and see 

Mrs. we can ascertain for ourselves exactly what 

can be made at this kind of work ? — Exactly. 

3869. Case 69, 1910 : “ Hemming handkerchiefs, 
“ machine work, Is. per gross, less cost of thread. 
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“ Working hard, can do one gross in five hours. 
“ Thread for the gross costs 2 Ad. Rate about 2 d. 
“ per hour ” ? — As a matter of fact this trade has 
left us. They are doing it in Glasgow themselves. 

3870. In the next case it is the same kind of work, 
and the worker admits that she makes 2 id. an hour ? — 
You must take' into consideration the rate at which 
the woman’s machine is travelling. It is a treadle 
machine. 

3871. (Mr. Cohen.) This work is the same work as 
is done in the factories by power machines ? — Yes. 

3872. Therefore, the out- worker's cannot do so 
much ? — No. 

3873. (Chairman.) What do you consider would ire 
a fair wage for the out-workers for this class of work ? 
— I could hardly answer that, but I can give you the 
rate of wages that these inside workers can earn, and 
you can draw your own inference from it. 

3874. I know, but would you go so far as to say 
that the outworkers you employ, if they are proficient 
and work the same number of hours as a worker inside 


a factory, should make the same wages as the inside 
workers ?— No, most certainly not. 

3875. Why? — For the simple reason that the 
machine that the worker will have at home is 
probably an old machine and not properly tended. 
We keep mechanics to look after our machines. The 
other reason is, in the homes they have treadle 
machines which have to be worked by foot. 

3876. What amount, approximately, do you think 
the outside workers could earn if they were engaged 
eight hours a day ? — That is a question which I do not 
believe any person could answer. 

3877. You have given Mrs. as an illustration. 

Are we to take her wages as a guide to what other 
outside workers earn ? — Not at all. I believe she is a 
most exceptional worker. 

3878. That does not help us much, then, does it ? 
— No, I am sorry. 

3879. (Mr. Cohen.) Will you give us the names 
of some ordinary average workers ?— I can give you 
several, if you wish. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


Mrs. U. (Factory Worker), examined. 


3880. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild). What work do you 
do ? — I sew on buttons. 

3881. On what? — Boys’ suits. 

3882. How long have you been doing that?— I 
have been at it about a year now. 

3883. And before then what did you do ? — I was 
doing house work. My husband was living then. 
Since that I have had to go out. 

3884. You sew these buttons on in your own home ? 

— No ; in factory. 

3885. Do you sew them on by machine ? — By hand. 

3886. You are a finisher ? — Yes. I do overalls. 

3887. How many buttons do you sew on each suit ? 
— Eleven buttons on each blouse, and seven on the 
pants. 

3888. Always the same number ? — Yes. 

3889. What is the rate of pay for that ? — 6Ad. for 
a dozen coats and pants. 

3890. A dozen coats or a dozen pants ? — For a 
dozen coats or a dozen pants. Sometimes there are 
nine buttons on the pants if they are what we call 
double- buttoned . 


3892. Are they pearl or linen buttons ? — They are 
a kind of bone button. 

3893. What material are the Scout suits that you 
do made of ?— Brown coarse linen, dyed ; they are 6 id. 
a dozen for the buttons. I cannot do two dozen in a 
day. Then I do a coarse grey linen suit with belts 
on it. 

3894. How many buttons do you sew on that? 

Four down the front, two on the cuffs, and there is a 
buckle on sometimes, and sometimes a button is put 
on that. 

3895. How much a dozen do you get for the suits ? 
— 3 id. 

3896. How long would it take you to do that, work- 
ing your best ?— You can do it in four hours. 

3897. Could not you do it sooner ?— Indeed I could 
not. There are so many buttons to put on, and they 
do not pay you for putting the extra button on the 
belt, or whatever it is. You have 12 buttons to put 
on for nothing. 


The witness withdrew. 


3898. Do you pay for your own thread ? — Yes. 

3899. How much do you pay for the thread ?— You 
get 300 yards on a spool for a penny. 

3900. Do you buy the thread inside or outside 9 — 
Inside. 

3901. How many suits would a spool of thread do 9 

—You could make about 5s. or less with the penny 
spool of thread. J 

3902. It is a penny off the 5s. ? — Yes. 

3903. How much do you reckon to make in the 
week ? I reckon to make about 4s. 5 d. I made 4s. Id. 
last week. 

3904. How much do you make in a day ? — 9 d. and 
iOd., and sometimes less, just according to the work. 

3905. Some work is better than others ?— Yes. a 
little. You can go over it a bit speedier. 

3906. How much did you make the week before 
last ? — I think about 5s. Id. 

3907. Are there any others doing the same work in 
the factory ?— Yes ; something like the same work. 

3908. Are they a bit speedier ?— There are younger 
ones than me. All the same I am really speedy with 
the needle, but it is not half paid. 

3909. ( Chairman. ) Do any of the people who have 
the same work do more suits than you ? — I could not 
say because we do not watch others work when we are 
all sitting busy. 

3910 Do you know whether any of them get more 
wages than you get in the day ?— They might ; I could 
not say. No one knows another’s pay. 

3911. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Are there any fines 
if you make a mistake ? — No. 

Tou have never had any money stopped off 
you ? — No, never anything. 

3913. Or for being late ? — No ; but some of them 
have been fined Id. when they have been late. 

3914. Do you take any of the work home to do ?— 
No ; they would not allow us to take it out. 

3915. Have you ever done that sort of work at 
home .—Four or five years ago I used to get it out to 
do at home. 

3916. Does anyone get it out now ?— No ; I do not 
believe anyone gets it out. 


Mrs. V. (Outworker), examined. 

3917. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild .) You have brought 

some of your work with you?— Yes; I thought you 
would like to see it. J 

3918. Let us see what you have here ?— It is fancy 
sewing, what we call ring stitch done with the hand. 


3919. How long have you done this sort of work ? 
- — 2o years. 

3920. Fancy-stitching on thread-drawing ?— Yes, of 
all kinds. 


3921. Do you do thread-drawing as well ? — Yes. 
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3922. Do you do both thread-drawing and fancy- 
stitching on these P — Yes ; I do it all just on the plain 
cloth. 

3923. Do you work in your own home or in the 
factory P— In my own home. 

3924. What firm are you working for now ? — For 

3925. What is this thing ? — I call it a tea-cloth. 

3926. What have you to do with this ? — That is 
thread-drawn there, and there is a bit. This bit is 
finished. There are five rows of sewing, two in the 
middle, one on each side, and a little dot as you go 
along. 

3927. To catch ? — Yes. 

3928. Fancy-stitching ? — Yes. 

3929. What do you get for doing a dozen of these ? 
— Is. a dozen. 

3930. Have you ever done this particular pattern 
before ? — Yes. 

3931. Has it always been Id. ? — Some years ago it 
was more. 

3932. But lately has it always been Id. ? — Lately it 
has always been Id. 

3933. When you were working your very quickest 
how many could you do of these ? — I could not do one 
of them in an hour. I could not do it for the life of 
me, and I am very quick, although I have lost a part 
of my finger through blood poisoning. On the veiy 
finest work long years ago I could make half -a-crown 
a day by hand-sewing, but then the machines got up 
and took the hand-sewing away. When I worked first 

for over 20 years ago I had about double the 

pay I am getting now. 

3934. Have you worked all the time for ? 

— No. 

3935. But you have not worked for any other firm ? 
—No. 

3936. What is this? — The top of a pillow-case. 
This is what we call the x stitch. 

3937. You first of all thread-draw it, do you ? — No. 
The thread-drawing is on that when I get it. 

3938. You do the cross-stitch round ? — I do. 

3939. Oue row all the way round ? — Yes. 

3940. Do you get any book with your work entered 
in it ? — No, I get no book. 

3941. Do you get any docket? — They give me a 
docket to give to the man at the door when I fetch my 
work out, but what I take out is all booked inside. 

3942. What is written on the docket ? — “ Mrs. Y., 
one parcel ” or “ two parcels.” 

3943. Do you get any docket with the price written 
on it ? — No. 

3944. How do you know the price of this ? — I have 
had it so often. 

3945. Do you get any writing as to the price at 
all P— No. 


3948. What is the price of this ? — 2s. 3d. a dozen. 

3949. This is the cross-stitch ? — Yes. 

3950. This is about 34 by 18. When you really sit 
at it, working your best, how long does it take you to 
do one of these ? — Sitting at it, it would take me 3£ 
hours to do one of these. 

3951. Would it take you as long as that? — Yes; 
there is a lot of work on that. 

2952. I see there are a number of little stitches ? — 
You have to stitch it very nicely, and then catch it in a 
knot and go along and hem-stitch. 

3953. Hem-stitch at the same time? — There is a 
little dot in the centre. 

3254. Has this a shire of thread drawn when it is 
given to you ? — Yes. The machines leave it this way. 
The thread I buy myself. 

2955. What do you pay for the thread ? — The 
spools are 2 §d. and 3<i. each. 

3956. How many of these would a spool do? — A 
penny spool will do a dozen. 

3957. Do you sometimes have a pattern of an easier 
or a better sort of work to do ? — Sometimes we get 
what they call sample stitch ends, what we call knot- 
ting stitches. 

. 3958. .And that goes faster ? — Yes. I could make 
a little more at that. 

3959. Could you make 2d. an hour? — No, I could 
not; I could make right enough l\d., but it is seldom 
that I get it. 

3960. When do you begin in the morning? — 
Generally as soon as I get the children away to nine 
o’clock school. 

3961. You go on then for a bit? — Yes, till dinner 
time. 

3962. You have to cook the dinner ? — Yes. 

3963. When do you sit at it again ? — I would sit 
down till between five and six, and then get supper. 

3964. When do you finish in the evening ? — If I 
had anything rushed or hurried, as they generally call 
it, I would sit till 10 or 11. If they wanted it in the 
morning I would sit later. 

3965. Have you ever sat as late as 10 or 11 this 
winter ? — I have sat till one o’clock. It was for my 
own benefit as well as theirs. 

3966. What did you make this last week ? — 3s. 6 d. 

3967. How many children have you ?— Three. 

3968. You cannot sit very constantly at it ? — I do 
as a rule. My husband has only 17s. a week, and 
everything is so very costly. 

3969. (Chairman). How many hours do you think 
you sat working to earn 3s. 6d. last week ? — Being up 
and down I could not put a name on the hours, but I 
do sit constant at it, and I am very busy when I am at 
it to earn the halfpence. 

3970. Do you find that it makes your eyes sore ? — 
Yes, but I have good eyes, I am thankful to say. 

3971. Have you ever got into trouble in respect of 
any of the work and been fined ? — When I put my 
work out of my hands I do not care who sees it, and I 
have never had any trouble with it. 


3946. Not even recently ? — No. 

3947. When you do handkerchiefs, do not you get 
any Particulars ? — They do not keep handkerchiefs. 

The witness withdrew, 


Miss W. (Factory Worker), examined. 


3972. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild). What do you do ? — 
I am an embroidery machinist. 

3972a. How long have you been doing that work ? 
— I have been over three years at it. 

3973. Where do you work ? — Now I work at = . 

3974. And before then ? — At . 

3975. Did you do the same kind of work in both 
factories ? — Yes. 

3976. How long were you at ■ — — ? — About two 

years, but I have not been a year at , where I work 

3977. Did you learn at ? — Yes. I went to 

first, but I was not properly taught there. I then 

went to . 

3978. And learnt properly there ? — Yes. 


3979. (Chairman.) Why did you leave that firm ? — 
They got very slack and we were out every evening. 

3980. (Mrs Deane- Streatfeild.) You could not earn 
enough ? — I could hardly earn anything. 

3981. How long did you take to leam at ? — 

Hardly a week. I learnt very quickly. 

3982. Were you on set pay during that week ? — 
Yes. 

3983. How much did they give you set pay ? — 10s. 
first and a shilling rise. 

3984. Did you then go on your own time ?— Yes. 

3985. How much did you make when you were on 
piece-work ? — It was awfully well paid, and I was able 
to make the first week 19s. 

3986. And after that ? — 11. 

3987. Did the work then get slack ? — It was busy 
for a long time. 22s. 9 d. was the highest I lifted in 
my own time. 
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3988. How much did you earn in the slackest 
week ? — 7s. 

3989. Then you left and went to P — Tes. 

3990. What do you earn there ? — Working just as 
hard now as I woi'ked then, it takes me all my time to 
make 13s. 

3991. Is that the same kind of work ?— The same 
kind of work. 

3992. Is it the same machine P — Tes. 

3993. Are your machines driven by power ? — Yes. 

3994. Do you know how fast the machine went in 
your former factory ? — Tes ; it went as fast as the one 

3995. You think it did not turn round faster? — No, 
it does not. 

3996. Are you at piece work at ? — Tes. 

3997. What is the reason for the difference ? — The 
work is all reduced terribly. On work that I could 
have made 3d. an hour at I can hardly earn 2d. an hour 
now. 

3998. What did you make last week ? — 13s. 

3999. (Chairman.) How many hours are you 
working ? — From half -past eight in the morning to six 
o’clock at night. 

4000. Every day ? — Tes ; some nights till eight 
o’clock. 

4001. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Are you paid extra 
for overtime? — Sometimes you would make nothing. 
You have to lose an awful lot of time. 

4002. How do you mean? — Waiting for thread or 
paper. We always have to get a sheet of paper when 
we are working in. 

4003. From the foremanor the cashier? — From the 
girl at the office. 

4004. Do you have to wait half-an-hour ? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

The witnes 


ry Worker). [ Continued . 


4005. That takes off from your earnings, so you 
cannot make so much ? — No. 

4006. What is the most that you make when you 
stop till eight in the evening ?— About 14s. in the 
week, but 1 work awfully hard. I am a very quick 
worker. The girl beside me is always trying to keep 
up with me and she cannot. It takes her all her time 
to make 10s. I am working just as hard now as I used 
to work when I made 19s. 

4007. Do you pay for your own thread ? — No, but 

for needles I pay id. each. One week I had to p av 
3 id. for needles. ^ 

4008. Have you ever got into trouble through a 
mistake and had money stopped off you ?— Sometimes 
we are fined. 

4009. What for ? — If we do not keep the work 
clean. If you get a drop of oil on it they fine you. 

4010. How much ? — 1§<Z. 

4011. Is that the most you have ever been fined ? 

Tes. If you make a hole, it is 2hd. 

4012. (Chairman.) What year was it that you were 

at ; was it three years ago or four years ago ? — 

Three years ; it would not be four years. 

4013. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You were there two 

years, and you have been with since then ? — Yes 

since about last Christmas year. 

4014. Perhaps your former firm’s prices have come 
down too ? — They have, awfully. We were speaking 
to a girl and she said so. Work they used to get 
2s. 2d. for they were only getting Is. 5 d. for now. 

4015. (Chairman.) Do they put the prices up in the 
rooms ? — No. 

4016. How do you know the prices? — They are 
marked in the book. 

4017. Do they sometimes change the book ?— Yes. 

4018. How old are you ? — 19 last birthday, 
withdrew. 


Miss X. (Factory Worker), examined. 


4019. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do you do ? — 
I am a punch-hemstitcher. 

4020. How long have you been at that work ? — 
about 3 A years. 

4021. How old are you ; do you mind telling me ? 
—20. 

4022. Where do you work ? — At . 

4023. Where have you worked before ? — At . 

4024. How long were you there ? — About two 
years. 

4025. How long have you worked with ? — 

About a year and a half. 

4026. Have you worked anywhere else ? — No, just 
those two places. 

4027. Why did you leave ? — Because the hem- 

stitching got slack. They put me to embroidery, and 
when they did that I did not like it ; I could not earn 

enough money on it. I left, and Mr. of said 

he would put me on set pay at embroidering. I stayed 
at that until the work got slack, and he put me to the 
punch work. 

4028. How much do you get at punch work ? — It 
is piece work. 

4029. What did you make last week ? — 16s. Gd. 

4030. Is that what you generally get ? — No. It is 
paid at different rates. There is work you get l-}cZ. a 
dozen for, and some l:(cZ. You get over that quicker 
than the 1 id. ones, because they are tom off shire 
linen cloth. Then there are prints that you cannot do 
so fast. They are all gathered in. I have to pull 
them out of the folder. 

4031. Do you get the difficult work and the easy 
work fairly evenly ?— If the 1 id, work is in the office the 
girl gives it, and if the other is in the office she gives 
it. It is according to what is in the office. 

4032. What can you earn a week? — 10s. and 
sometimes 16s. 

4033. Have you ever made more at the hem- 
stitching ?- — 17s. is the highest I ever lifted. 

44)34. What do you generally make ?— About 13s. 


4035. How long have you been at the work ? — 
Three years. 

4036. How long did it take you to learn hem 
stitching ? — It was about three months before I could 
earn any sort of pay. 

4037. Were you on set pay ?— No, piece work from 
the beginning. 

4038. You could earn very little at first ?— Hardly 
anything. 

4039. Do all the learners start on piece work 

straight away at ? — Yes. 

4040. How long is it since you did embroidery 
stitching ? — I am a year left. 

4041. Could you make as much money at that as at 
punch stitching ? — I was making very good money at 
the embroidering until I got slack. I earned far more 
at the embroidery. The highest I lifted was 11. 3s. 6tZ. 

4042. That is good wages ?— When I left it was so 
slack I only had about 8s. 

4043. What time do you go to the factory in the 
morning ? — I am supposed to be in at half past eight, 

4044. What time do you quit ? — Half past six. 

4045. You have an hour in the middle of the day ? 
— One o’clock to ten past two is the dinner hour. 

4046. Do you pay for your own thread ?— Yes, 3f d. 

4047. How much work will that do ?— A top cop 
will only do 20 dozen and it takes another for the 
bottom. You use about eight bobbins. It is Id. and 
id. and half-a-farthing to be taken off. 

4048. How much do you earn for a dozen of work ? 
— lid. and half a farthing for the dozen. 

4049. How many dozen can you do with one cop ? 
— Twenty for the top cop and eight or ten for the 
bottom cop. 

4050. How much does the top cop cost ? — 3f d. 

4051. How much do the bobbins cost?— 33 d. for 
both cops. 

4052. What comes off for thread at the end of the 
week? — Last week about six cops. I think that was 
Is 10 id 
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4053. Off your week’s earnings ? — Tes. The total 
was 18s. and something, and I made 16s. 6 d. clear. 

4054. Is. 10Jd. for thread ? — Yes. 

4055. If you make a mistake in the work have you 
to pay any fine at all ? — Yes. If you drop oil on 
your work you are fined 3d. for one handkerchief. 
They would fine you the price of a dozen of work if 
you spoilt one handkerchief. 

4056. And for silk work ? — They take the price of 
the dozen off for one spoilt. 

4057. And is it the same in regard to cotton work ? — 
Yes, the same. They take the price of a dozen for the 
one handkerchief. 

4058. Have you ever heen fined P — No, I never was 
fined. 

4059. Is there a fine for being late ? — No. They will 
not let you in at all if you are late. You are locked 
out for the morning or the evening. 

4060. Do you ever take any wox-k back home with 
you P — No, I never take work home with me. 

4061. You take no folding home ? — Just at the 
present time there is an order for work in, which has 
to be vice-folded and done with the machine. 

The witnes 


4062. Do you take any of that back home with 
you ? — I took home about 10 dozen some nights with 
with me to pare. 

4063. You have to pare them before you put them 
in the machine ? — Yes. 

4064. You did the paring at home ? — Yes. 

4065. Is the work given out to you during the 
day P — Yes. 

4066. At any time when you go up for it ? — When- 
ever you bring your work up. 

4067. The forewoman gives it out to you ? — Yes. 

4068. Do you not have to bring them back at 
night ? — No, not till they are done. I was allowed to 
bring home that work I spoke about. 

4069. How much did you earn on the 10 dozen — 
lid. a dozen ? — Yes. 

4070. (Chairman.) How long did it take you to do 
this work when you get it home ? — I could not say how 
long it took me. One girl has to take her work home 
every night to get as much as 12s. 6d. a week. 

4071. Does she always do that ? — We only take the 
broad ones home. They are awfully hard to do, and 
awfully thick. I broke a punch myself. 

withdrew. 


Mrs. Y. (Outworker), examined. 


4072. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) What do you do ? — 
1 do pinafores and aprons. This is what I am at 
to-day (producing a piece of work). 

4073. Do you work in your own home ? — Yes. 

4074. For whom are you working ? — For . 

4075. You make overalls, I see ? — I got them out 
yesterday morning. 

4076. How many ? — Two dozen. 

4077. What does do ? — Pinafores and 

aprons. 

4078. And overalls ? — Yes. 

4079. Coloured work all the time, or is there any 
white work ? — Yes ; I had two dozen white work 
as well. 

4080. How long have you been at the work ? — At 
machine-stitching altogether about 20 years. 

4081. Machine-stitching all the time? — Yes. 

4082. You use yonr own machine ? — My. own 
machine. 

4083. You have bought it now? — Indeed, I have 
bought the second. 

4084. Whilst you are buying a machine what do 
you pay ? — Is. a week. 

4085. What does the machine cost ? — The one I 
have now cost 10Z. 

4086. What do you do to this overall ? — This is a 
small size. 

4087. Do you hem it at the bottom? — Yes, and 
you have two gores to put down. 

4088. One each side ? — Yes. 

4089. The band to make and put on ? — Yes. We 
call them sashes. 

4090. Then you have the body to do ? — Yes. 

4091. To gather it at the waist ? — Yes. 

4092. Then you have the frill to put on the sleeves ? 
— Yes, and the binding round the frill. 

4093. Then you have the neck to hem ? — Yes. 

4094. And the top to sew on and the little sash at 
the waist ? — Yes. 

4095. How much do you get a dozen for this ? — 9d. 
a dozen. 

4096. How many dozen can you do at that, working 
your best ? — I sat down last night at six and I wrought 
till half past 11, working my best. 

4097. In that time how many did you get done ? — 
We do part of them as we go along. We never finish 
one off. I sat down at 10 to-day and it took me till 
half past three to finish two dozen. 

4098. Did you sit constant last night? — I did, 
without even rising for my supper. 

4099. Did you stop at all to-day to make your 
dinner ? — No. The little girl was at school. I did not 
make dinner till she came home. I have only one 
child and she takes her lunch with her. My husband 
is dead. 


4100. You did two dozen in that time ? — Yes. 

4101. You made Is. 6cZ. in the time ? — Yes. 

4102. Is some of the work better paid than this ? — 
Some a little bit, but not very much. 

4103. What do you do besides this to make a living 
for yourself and your little child ? — Not anything. 

4104. You live by this ? — I have to. 

4105. Does your little girl help you at it ? — Yes. 
She turns in the bands. She places them for me. 

4106. When does she do that ? — When she comes 
home from school in the evening. 

4107. When you have this work out do, you have a 
book ? — No ; they keep the book. 

4108. Do you have a docket? — They give you a 
ticket on the work. 

4109. What is written on the ticket? — The price 
and the numbers. 

4110. Have you got the ticket for this ? — No, I did 
not bring it. 

4111. Do they always give you a ticket with the 
work ? — Yes, you are bound to get a ticket with the 
work. When yon take it back again they write your 
name on, for fear anything is wrong with the work, 
till it goes to the examiners. 

4112. How much did you make when you were 
sitting constant last week ? — I think it was 10s. 6 d., 
and 8 d. off that was for thread. 

4113. 1 ou buy your own thread ? — No matter how 
you worked you would not earn more than 10s. or 11s., 
and there is generally 8 d. or Is. off. Thread is 4<Z. a 
spool. 

4114. When do you begin in the morning generally, 
about 10 o’clock ? — No, earlier than that ; as a rule 
about 9, when I have sent the little girl to school. 

4115. You sit constantly? — Yes, till about half- 
past 11, or some nights, 12. 

4116. Do you always sit up late ? — I do ; you could 
not earn anything if you did not. 

4117. Do you do that on Saturdays too ?— No, I 
knock off about 2, or perhaps 1. 

4118. Who takes the work back to the factory ? — - 
I have to take it back myself. 

4119. You carry it back ? — At odd times I might 
get a little boy. 

4120. Do you carry it back once a week? — You 
have to go every day with it ; they would not give you 
that much out at once. 

4121. Do you ever get rush orders ? — Sometimes. 

4122. (Chairman.) How long does it take you to 
fetch the work and take it home ? — About 10 minutes, 
but then there is the time you are kept. If there are 
nine or ten there you have to wait your turn. 

4123. How long do you generally have to wait ? — 
I might have to wait half-an-hour sometimes, or even 
longer. 
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4124. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) If you make a 
mistake do they stop any money off for it P — No ; 
they would give it back to you, and tell you not to do 
the rest in the same way. 

4125. What other class of work do you do besides 
aprons ? — Sometimes little pinafores, and I have white 
aprons in the house at the present time ; they are paid 
at o$d. a dozen. They have to have a deep hem at the 

•bottom, a pocket, a pointed band here, and then a 
great big belt and straps down behind. 

4126. 5 $d. a dozen ? — Tes. 

4127. How long would it take you to do that 
work P— From 8 o’clock in the morning till almost 
12 at night to make two dozen; that is lid. That is 
the worst kind of work we have. 

4128. The white aprons ? — Tes. 

4129. Are they cotton or linen ?— 1 They are of some 
stiff thing. 

4130. (Chairman.) Are you obliged to take any 
work they give you ?— You just have to take whatever 
work is there for you. 

4131. Have you ever worked for any other firm 9 

I learned in . 


• Have you worked inside?— Yes, I worked 

inside tor years at that firm’s. 

4133 Have you worked inside at the firm you work 
for now ?— No, indeed. 

4134. Do they do the same class of work at your 
first firm ? — No. J 

4135 Could you make more inside than you do 
outside P — You would make a little more. 

4136. Then do you think that by working Iona 
Hours m your home you might make about as much as 
you make in the ordinary number of hours in the 
factory. ?■ — Yes. 

4137. Why is that ? — There is steam inside. 

4138. Power machines ? — Yes. 

4139. That makes all the difference ; they wo 

faster ?— They go faster. J ° 

414°. Have you ever had any relief at all from the 
guardians ? — Not any. 

4141. What is your rent? — 2s. 

4142. How many rooms have you?— Two rooms— a 
front room and a back room. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Z. (Outworker), examined. 


4143. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do you do? — 
Flowering. 

4144. Have you some to show me ? — I have not had 
any since September. 

4145. How long is it since you first began doing 
flowering ? — I was at it when I was young. I am a 
good flowerer. 

4146. Did you come from the country ? — Yes. 

4147. Whom did you do flowering for last?— For 

4148. And before then ?— I have never done it for 
anybody else here. 

4149. How long did you work for ?— Four 


4150. What sort of flowering did you do ? — Hand- 
kerchiefs. 

4151 Initials ? — No, I did not do initials — just one 
corner of each handkerchief. 

4152. Did yon generally do sprays ?— Yes. sprays 
and stems, and all sorts, and dots. I do samples 
sometimes. 

4153. You are a good worker then ? — Yes, a very 

good worker. J 

4154. How much are the samples paid ?— 6d. a 
dozen ; on the others we only get threepence a dozen. 
1 would rather do the threepenny ones than those I 
was getting sixpence for. I could earn more at them. 

4150. Did you work on cotton goods, or did you 
work on linen goods?— I worked on a little linen 
sometimes, but the linen was so stiff I had to wash it 
at night and lay it m the kitchen and soap it. My arm 
used to be tired and I quitted it. 

4156. What was the worst paid work you had. 
You have told me the best?— The linen. I would 
work a day hard and would only make 3d. or 31d. at those. 

i o 'Vi t c n ould yo " make in a day at the sample 
work.— It I made the sixpenny and threepenny ones 


together that is what I used to make. 8 d. or 9d. if I 
was in a hurry. 

4158. Could you do one dozen in an hour if you 
had the sixpenny and the threepenny together ?— I 
could sometimes do seven and sometimes eight at the 
best work. 

4159. Did you have a book out with them ? Yes. 

4160. Were your prices written in the book?— 
They were written in the book. 

4161. Did you keep the book ? — I used to go in 
every two weeks because I could not get at it. 

4162. What do you mean “ could not get at it ” ?— 
During the day I had to do other work as well. I have 
daughters and I have to do the housework. 

4163. So you never could sit very constantly ? — I 
could not sit very constantly, only on a holiday or at 
night. 

4164. If you sat constantly without stopping could 
you do a dozen of the threepenny work ? — I could 
not. 

150 Well, no, 1 do not 

think that I could. I tried many a time and the most 
1 could make was a penny farthing. Sometimes, if I 
did not look round, I could make a penny three- 
farthings. 

^ 4166. If you sat without stirring or looking up ?— 

4167. Did you pay for your own thread ?— No. 

4168. They sent the thread ? — They sent the 
thread 

4169. Why did you stop ?— They had no more. 

41'0- Will you go and ask for some more again 

presently ? — Yes. 

4171. Is your husband living ? — No. 

4172. Your daughters are out earning ? — Yes. 

4173. So you do not depend on the flowering ?— I 
could not depend on it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. AA. (Factory 

4174. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do you do 9 

L am a spoke stitcher. 

4175. Is that hand-work or machine- work ?— 
Machine work. 

4176. You work inside the factory ?— Yes, at 

4177. Do you sew handkerchiefs ? — No. bed- 
spreads. 

4178. Table cloths and shams ?— Yes. 

4179. Pillow cases ? — No. 

4180. Cushion covers ?— Yes, and tray cloths. 

4181. .And d’oyleys ? — Yes. 


Worker), examined. 

4182. You do that with a machine ?— Yes. 

4183. Where were you before going to that firm ? 

Previously to that I was at as a spoke-stitcher. 

too. 

4184. How long were you there ? — I was over seven 

years at . 

4185. This page here shows that you made 6s. ^id- 
on one occasion ? — Yes. 

4186 Did you do that in a da, (_ So. indeed , all 
the week. 

4187 Out of that you paid Is. 2d. for thread, so 
you made 5s. 0 id. that week ?— Yes. 
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4188. What did you make in other weeks? — 13s. or 

14s. I have made 16s. at . 

4189. Some of the work is good and some bad ? 
—Yes. It was overtime working to make 16s. 

4190. Did they pay you extra overtime ?— Yes. 
You are on your own time. 

4191. Do you do the same work for your present 
firm as you did for the last ? — Yes. 

4192. Do you get the same rates of pay there? 
— No. 

4193. Not so good ? — I get 8 d, for what I got 4Ad. 
for at the last place — for a dozen of covers or shams 
18 in. by 45 in. 

4194. Was it the same work in both cases ? — Yes. 

4195. You get better pay at than you did 

at — - ? — Double the pay, 

4196. It is not exactly the same in the one firm as 
in the other, is it ? — No. 

4197. How do you say that pays twice as 

much as — — if they do not have the same class of 
work? — They have the same work — 18 in. by 45 in.. 

but manufacture their own linen and 

do not. 

4198. When it comes to making it up it is the 
same stuff and the same size? — Yes. 

4199. And there is the same amount of work in 
it ? — Yes. 

4200. One pays 4-hd. a dozen and the other 8 d. ? 
—Yes. 


4201. But buy the stuff and manufacture 

the linen themselves ? — Yes. 

4202. Do pay better prices all the way 

through ?— All the way double prices. 

4203. Can you make more at ? — Yes, I can 

make 1Z. a week or 18s., 19s., or 17s. 

4204. Are you working the same kind of machine 
as at your former factory ? — Yes. 

4205. Does it go as fast?— Yes, every bit. All 
spoke machines go the same speed. 

4206. Does the machine go faster than the 

machine ? — No. 

4207. Did you have to pay any fines for your work 
at your former factory ?— No, I never was fined for 
my work, but I was locked out in the morning and 
I had thread and needles to buy. 

4208. Do you have thread or needles to pay for 

at ? — No thread and no needles to pay for, and 

no fines and no lockouts. 

4209. Do you ever have to fold or turn over these 
things or pare them ? — No. 

4210. Do you ever take any work home with you 
at all ? — No. 

4211. Thirteen shillings was the utmost you could 

make at ?— Yes. 

4212. Are you a quick worker? — I have to be a 
quick worker, for I have little children to keep and 
my husband is in America. 

4213. So you are dependent on this work ? — I am 
dependent on it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. BB. (Outworker), examined. 


4214. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do yon do ? 
—I do thread-clipping, I am a widow. I never did 
any work out till I lost my husband. 

4215. How many of you are there at it? — The 
children help me sometimes. We did the best we 
could to try to make a few halfpence. It is so 
badly paid. 

4216. Whom did you clip for ? — For . 

4217. Have you ever clipped for anybody else ? — 
No, never. 

4218. What sort of things did you clip ? — Machine- 
embroidered shams. 

4219. Tray cloths ? — A n d d’oyleys, and spreads, and 
pillow cases. I got big linen pillow cases and clipped 
them for id. a dozen. 

4220. When working very quickly and hard at the 
clipping, how many could you clip in the hour ? — It 
would take yon all your time to do a dozen in an hour, 
and it would be f d. You have to wait and then carry 
heavy parcels. 

4221. You had to do that once a week ? — Every 
day. I would not get more than 3d. or 4 d. or 6d. 
worth. You might have to stand and wait for it a 
couple of hours. 

4222. Did you have a book with your work ? — Yes. 


4223. Do they write down in the book when they 
give you the clipping ? — They do. 

4224. The week ending the 15th October you made 
3s. ? — Yes. 

4225. You could not sit constantly at it, having 
your children ? — No, I could not sit constantly at it, 
I have a wee girl who could clip as quickly as myself, 
and a wee boy next to her to help. 

4226. What have you done since you stopped 
clipping ?— I work as a charwoman. 

4227. That pays better ?— Yes, much better. The 
clipping was no use. About June last they reduced 
these 2d. a dozen. We had 21 items to put on one 
blouse for a Ad. 

4228. That was finishing? — Yes, three hooks and 
three loops on the neck, three hooks and three loops 
on the wrists, and three buttons down the back, for 
a $d. 

4229. What sort of blouses ? — White muslin or 
linen blouses. 

4230. What could you make a day at that ? — They 
reduced it that much that you could not make more 
than Is. They were 8d. a dozen and were reduced 
to 6d. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. CC. (Outworker), examined. 


4231. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) What do you do ? — 
Top-sewing. 

4232. Do you sew inside or outside the factory ? — 
I sew at home, because my husband is dead. 

4233. Have you ever sewn in the factory ? — No, 
always at home. 

4234. Have you any children ? — Yes. 

4235. Do they depend on you ? — That is all they 
have. 

4236. Where do you work ? — I work for . 

4237 . What are the prices at for top-sewing ? 

' I do the 4,-th hems, 4 \d. a gross. There is a ticket 
on the work. 

4238. Are they ladies’ handkerchiefs ? — They are 
ladies’ handkerchiefs. 

4239. Linen, cambric, or cotton ? — A kind of fine 
cambric, I think. 


4240. How much do they pay for (,-in. hems ? — I 
do not do 4-in. hems, but I do the 4-in. hems and 
-,'\ths hems. I have not had any for a good while. 

4241. How much do you get for those ? — A hd. for 
1 dozen. 

4242. It is written down in this book ?— Yes. 

4243. Will you explain this to me, 13? — That 
means 13-stitch — 1,500. 

4244. Is that the class of the material ? — That is 
the class of the material ; -^th hem, 12 dozen for (id. 
This is -J-th hem — 12 dozen, 4 \d. 

4245. If you were sitting constantly at these for an 
hour, how many dozen could you do ? — I would not 
say that I would do four dozen in an hour. 

4246. Not if you sat working steadily ? — I do not 
believe that I could. I never just looked at the time, 
but I have a good guess. 
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4247. Tou do four dozen an hour if you work very 
hard, but you could not keep it up ? — I might ; but I 
do not believe that I ever did. 

4248. That would be 1 £d. ? — That would be lid. 
The little boys of mine sit and cut them after I have 
sewn them. That takes time; so you have not got 
your money when you have done the sewing. When I 
get two dozen handkerchiefs I keep them back like 
that instead of opening them up. You have them all 
together without breaking the thread till you have the 
whole dozen on one thread. Then I turn them and do 
the other side. 

4249. That is the quickest way to do it ? — That is 
the quickest way to do it. After I have done that the 
children cut them. I have to send them in tidy. 

4250. Ai'e they turned in ? — The £-in. hem and 
y S -in. hem that I do are all turned in. 

4251. So that goes rather quicker ? — Yes. 

4252. When do you begin in the morning ? — These 
mornings are dark. I would start at 8 o’clock as soon 
as it would be light, because I could not afford to burn 
gas. I have had no work since Saturday morning, not 
one pennyworth. 

4253. At what time do you stop for dinner ? — I 
would send down to the factory, say in the morning at 
9 o’clock ; I would get six pennyworth of work home ; 

I would sit at that as constantly as I could sit (I 

The witness 


might have to move to get the children their dinner), 
and I would go on as hard as I could at it till before 
5 o’clock. It must go in before 5. At lunch time the 
children would be cutting away at what I had sewn 
and then they would finish the others when they came 
home at 4 o’clock so as to get them done by 5 o’clock. 
I would send them down, and I might get another six- 
pennyworth of work or 4 §d. worth. To earn proper 
money I would have to go on doing it by gaslight, but 
I cannot really do it in gaslight ; it is too hard on my 
eyes. 

4254. “4s. 9<Z. one week, 4s. 3d. another week, 
“ 2s. 8 d. another, 3s. 5 d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 9 d., 2s. Id', 
“ 3s. Id.” Is this all top-sewing ? — I do not know 
whether I have any earnings for clipping as well 
marked in this book. I have not good sight ; my eyes 
are sore with work. 

4255. Do you pay for your thread P — Yes, 4 id. 
a cop. 

4256. How long would that last you P — Longer 
than a month. It is very fine, and I have fine needles— 
the No. 8 needles. 

4257. It must be fine work ? — Yery. I wish I had 
some of it to show you. 

4258. Have you any help from anywhere ? — I have 

3s. 6d. a week from . 

withdrew. 


Mrs. DD. (Outworker), examined. 


4259. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) You are a thread- 
drawer, are you not ? — Yes. 

4260. For what firm ? — This is ’s work, and 

some of it is ’s. 

4261. You take it home and do it there ? — Yes. 

4262. This is a handkerchief P — Yes. 

4263. “ Size 24, No. 13, hem 1, two dozen ” ? — Yes. 

4264. What do you do with these, besides drawing 
the threads ? — I only draw the threads. 

4265. How many threads ? — Two threads. Most of 
the handkerchiefs have three out. That has only two. 

4266. Is this cotton ? — I suppose it is. 

4267. You draw them all round ? — Yes. 

4268. Is that for the stitchers ? — Yes. 

4269. This is before the stitchers have them ? — Yes ; 
they have to be folded first, and stitched afterwards. 

4270. What do you get for these ? — l%d. 

4271. Sitting quite constantly at it, how long would 
it take you to do a dozen of these ? — You could do 
1£ dozen of those in an hour. 

4272. Working your best ? — Yes ; that is the very 
best. You can do more of the coarse ones than you 
can of the fine ones. 

4273. Is this fine ? — No, it is coarse. 

4274. Are some better paid than this ? — That is 
about the best paid. Others take you longer to do. 

4275. Have you people to look after at home ? — 
Yes. 

4276. Is your husband living ? — He is. 

4277. When would you start doing this in the 
morning ? — I do not get started till about 10. 

4278. You stop to make the dinner ? — Yes. 

4279. Then, in the afternoon, how long do you 
work ? — About an horn- or two. 

4280. Then, in the evening P — I find an hour is the 
most I get in the evening. 

4281. Have you ever drawn threads inside the 
factory ? — No. 

4282. Have you got a book with you ? — No, I do 
not get books with that. 

4283. You get a docket ? — Yes. 

4284. You take that back when you have done ? — 
Yes. 

4285. What do you make in the week? — Never 
more than three or four shillings at the most. 

4286. You never do anything but the drawing ? — 
No. 

4287. Always handkerchiefs P — This is ’s. I 

sent these back ; they were so bad. They would not 
take them, and sent them back to me, so I have never 
sent them back since. 


4288. Tell me about ’s work. What is 

this ? — I could not say. It is a sham of sore sort. 

4289. “Size 20 by 30”? — Yes, 10 dozen in the 
bundle. 

4290. “ lip-inch hem, three rows spoke.” How 
much would you get for these ? — Is. a dozen. 

4291. How do you know you get Is. a dozen? 
Where is it written down ? — It is not written down. 

4292. Have you done them before ? — I did some of 
these, but I sent the rest back ; they were so bad. 
You have 14, 12, and 11 threads to take out all round. 

4293. How did you know you would get Is. a dozen 
for them ? — Because I did 10 and I got lOd. 

4294. Before you began to do them, did you know 
how much you would get ? — No. 

4295. It was not till after you had finished that 
you knew that you would get Is. a dozen ? — Yes. 

4296. How long would it take you to do one of 
these ? — An hour. 

4297. Drawing all round ? — Drawing all round. 

4298. How many threads ? — 14, 12, and 11. 

4299. All on the one side ? — Right round. 

4300. One set of 14, one set of 12, and one set of 
11 threads P — Yes. 

4301. Do you have to damp them ? — Yes. 

4302. How do you damp them? — With tallow or 
soap. 

4303. Do you warn some water and put some soap 
in it ? — Yes. 

4304. And wet this with a sponge ? — Yes. 

4305. Then wait till it is dry ? — Yes. 

4306. Then you pull it ? — Yes. 

4307. How long have you had this in the house ? — 
About two months or more. 

4308. You do not want to do it if you can help it? 
— No, I will not do it. 

4309. It looks stiff work ? — It is very bad. 

4310. Have you ever worked for anyone besides 

? — For . 

4311. When did you last do a piece of the latter's 
work? — Nearly a year ago. 

4312. Do they pay better than ? — They do not 

give enough work. 

4313. But do they pay better ? — No, just some- 
thing the same. 

4314. Does pay better than ? — I never 

did handerchiefs for . It was big linens I did for 

4315. Can you earn more at ’s work than you 

. can at ’s or ’s ? — Yes, I can. 

4316. Do your children help you at all ? — No. 


The witness withdrew. 
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31 January 1912.] 


Miss EE. (Factory Worker). 


[ Continued . 


Miss EE. (Factory Worker), examined. 


4317. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild) What do you do P — 
Aprons and pinafores. 

4318. Do you stitch inside or outside the factory P 
Inside. 

4319. Where are you working ? — At . 

4320. All the time have you been doing apron 
stitching ? — Yes. 

4321. How long before that had you worked at it ? 
— I served my time to a dressmaker. I had a good 
idea' of stitching, I went straight in on my own time. 

4322. You had no set pay ? — No. But although I 
went in on my own time I could only earn 5s. or 6s. a 
week. 

4323. Are the aprons all paid at pretty much the 
same rate — at the rate of 8 d. a dozen ? — Some we only 
get 5 d. a dozen for and some 4 d. Some are 2 Ad. a 
dozen. Those are carpenters’ or painters’ aprons. 

4324. How much could you make in a week ? — My 
average wage is 10s. a week. 

4325. Do you pay for your thread ? — No, not for 
our thread but for our needles. No matter how many 
we break we have to pay for them. I know a girl who 
has to pay 2 Ad. for each, and she broke four in one 
week. That is lOd. 

4326. Why did she break the needles ? — Something 
was wrong with the machine. Sometimes we cannot 
get the mechanics to see to our machines and we have 
to stand idle. Sometimes the work gets slack and we 
stand half a day. 

4327. If you make a mistake in the work is there 
any fine ? — No, but if we are not in by 9 o’clock in the 
morning we do not get in unless we pay a penny. 
I paid a shilling for one apron in a shop just the same 
as I make for 4d. a dozen. 


4328. What sort of stufE was that ? — Not very 
good. 

4329. Was it calico ?— Yes — blue cotton. Those 
overalls are awfully badly paid for. You make a 
dozen of those for Is. 4d. or Is. Id. or lOd. or 9d. I 
could not tell you how much work there is on those. 

4330. Do you ever make less than 10s. in the week ? 
— Yes, 8s. and 7s., and 6s. 6d. 

4331. Do you consider yourself a smart worker ? — 
A fairly good worker. Some girls in the wareroom 
can earn 14s. and 1 5s. but they are awfully delicate 
through working so hard. 

4332. Have you ever worked in any other firm ? — 
No. 

4333. Have you ever worked at home ? — We bring 
our creasing out at night. 

4334. That is preparing work for the next day ? — 
Yes. I often spend three or four hours at it. Double 
straps and bands for aprons. 

4335. What do they pay for that? — It is all 
included in the sixpenny or fourpenny work. 

4336. Does the forewoman know you take that 
out P — They let on that they do not, but they know 
perfectly well. 

4337. Do all the girls take it out ? — Yes ; those 
earning 15s. or 16s. a week take the apron work out 
and finish it at night. 

4338. They have a machine at- home ? — Yes ; that 
is how they make their money. 

4339. Do you think they do that now, or have they 
stopped that practice? — Plenty of them still do 
it now. 


The witness withdrew. 
Miss FF., examined. 


4340. (Mrs. Deane-Str eat field.) You have come all 
the way from Dublin have you not ? — Yes. 

4341. You have given the work up ? — Yes, I took a 
situation. I was glad to get rid of it. 

4342. You had experience in Belfast? — Yes, great 
experience years ago : and then I came back again and 
started work two years ago. 

4343. What did you do when you began ? — Aprons 
and pinafores. 

4344'. Stitching? — Yes. 

4345. At home or in the factory ? — Both. The last 
time I worked outside. 

4346. Which can you make most money at, working 
inside or outside? — Well, you can work longer hours 
at home. We used to start at half-past six in the 
morning. 

4347. And go on ?— And go on. 

4348. Then you had the housework to do ? — I was 
living with my sister. She did the housework ; I only 
did the stitching. 

4349. The whole time ? — Yes, the whole time. The 
little dresses are barbarous for the juice. 

4350. Whom were you working for ? — For 

4351. All the time for them ? — Yes ; their work is 
terribly paid. 

4352. This is a dress ? — A dress. 

4353. How much is paid for this ?■ — Is. 0A d. a 
dozen, and you have to buy your own thread. 

4354. One penny for each dress ? — Yes. It would 
take 4Ad. worth of thread to make two dozen of those. 

4355. That would come to about 10 Ad. a dozen. 
How long would it take you to run up one of these ? — 
You would not do a dozen in a day. 

4356-7. Now, tell me about this apron ? — It is 
frilled. 

4358. It is all gathered ? — Yes. 

4359. It has a frill at the bottom ? — It has a frill 
at the bottom, and it is hemmed. The frill has to be 
]omed. I think there is a seam up the side. 


4360. How much are these? — lid. a dozen, 

4361. And how much is the thread? — It would 
take 4Ad. worth of thread to make two dozen ; in fact, 
it would not make two dozen because of the hemming. 

4362. Does the hemming use up much thread ? — 
Yes, it takes a lot of thread. 

4363. That is something under 8 Jd. a dozen. Do 
these take about the same time as the pinafores to 
make? — About the same time. There is a lot of 
heavy stitching — long stitching. 

4364. It is more straightforward work, but it looks 
as if there is more in it ? — Yes. 

4365. Do the girls working inside at get the 

same rate of pay ? — They get Id. or Ad. a dozen more. 

4366. And they can work quicker with their power- 
machines ? — Yes ; they have steam-power. 

4367. What could you make in a week working at 
this ? — The two of us working could make 12s., 14s., 
or 16s. a week at the different sorts of work. 

4368. That is about 7s. or 8s. each ? — Yes. 

4369. You worked long hours ? — By myself I could 
make about 10s. a week at home, but then I would 
work from early in the morning. 

4370. That would mean over 100 hours a week, if 
you did not get more than Id. an hour ? — When yon 
have the work all cut out for you and you do not lose 
any time you can do it, but it would be very heavy 
work. 

4371. At what time used you to stop at night ? — 
I worked up to 9 or 10 o’clock at night just according 
to when I wanted my work finished. 

4372. How could you make 10s. a week? — You 
would have some better work. They divide the better 
work with the bad. 

4373. What is the best work? — I do not know. 
We comited the aprons the best value. Wc could 
make more at those. It is pretty straight stitching, 
withdrew. 


The witness 

Adjourned to Thursday, February 1st, at 10.15 o’clock. 
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FIFTEENTH DAY. 


Thursday, 1st February 1912. 


At the Chamber of Commerce, Belfast. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. W. S.. Cohen. I Mr. G-. C. L. Maunder ( Secretary ). 

Mr. David J. Phenix, examined. 


4374. (Chairman.) You are Secretary of the Belfast 
School Attendance Committee, are you not ? — Yes. 

4375. How long have you held that position ? — 
Sixteen years. 

4376. You have kindly sent in the latest annual 
report of your committee ? — Yes. 

4377. What date does that go to ?— That brings it 
down to 1910. I have not made up the 1911 figures 
yet. 

4378. I will ask you some questions on it, so as 
to have the information on the evidence. Will you 
please give the average number of children on the 
school rolls, and the average number of children 
attending the schools, from 1901 to 1910 ? — The 
number on the rolls has varied from 60,000 to 
66,000 during the 10 years from 1901 to 1910, and the 
attendance has varied from 40,000 to 49,000. During 
the same period the annual percentages have varied 
from 70 '5 to 75 • 8. 

4379. Can you tell the Committee how that per- 
centage of attendance compares with the percentage 
of attendance in other large manufacturing centres ?— 
I have just returned from a visit to Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and other cities. I 
found that the percentage of attendance there is 
practically 90, as compared with our 75. 

4380. Can you give us any reason why the attend- 
ance is comparatively so much smaller in Belfast ? — 
The law in England is much stricter to begin with. 
Here compliance with the law only requires a two- 
thirds attendance ; there are 225 school days in the 
year, and 150 attendances out of those 225 days keep 
the child and the parent clear of the compulsory 
attendance laws. 

4381. Can you tell me what the law prescribes ip 
England ? — In practically all the cities they have bye- 
laws apart from the general Act, and it is an offence 
to be absent at all without a reasonable excuse. They 
can prosecute for two or three days’ wilful absence. 
We have to wait until the half year has run part of its 
course, and the child has really become a very indif- 
ferent attender. In England they also have now the 
feeding of necessitous children, which is an inducement 
to attendance that does not exist in Ireland. 

4382. Can yon tell us how the Belfast figures 
compare with those for other cities in Ireland ? — There 
is really no city in Ireland that is at all on the same 
footing as Belfast. The attendance in Dublin is not 
quite so good as in Belfast ; it is about 1 per cent, 
less. 

4383. Then it would appear, if you compare the 
figures of Belfast with those of Dublin, that the some- 
what unsatisfactory attendance is not to be attributed 
to the fact of Belfast being a manufacturing centre, 
but rather to the general laxity of the law, as it applies 
to Ireland ? — Yes, there is no question about that. It 
really is not attributable to the different conditions as 
regards trade. 

4384. The Committee were anxious to ascertain 
whether the fact of a large number of outworkers’ 
children being employed in connexion with making-up 
work was in itself a cause of the comparatively poor 
attendance of those children at school ? — Whilst 


undoubtedly there are a considerable number of 
children so employed, yet, in the school attendance 
figures, that number exercises, in my opinion, an infi- 
nitesimal effect, 

4385. Could you give us the average standard of 
the children in the elementary schools in Belfast? — 
Our average standard now for a child of 12 years of age 
in Belfast would be about the fourth standard. In 
our elementary schools practically none of them go 
beyond the fifth. The fourth standard would be about 
the largest standard in the Belfast schools. 

4386. How does that compare with a city like 
Liverpool ?— Age for age they are in a higher standard 
there. 

4387. For what reason? — In consequence of the 
much more regular attendance. 

4388. (Mr. Cohen.) Other towns might be better 
than Liverpool as far as that goes ? — Yes. 

4389. (Chairman.) You have told us that the law 
only enacts that a child should go to school twice out 
of every three days ?— Yes. 

4390. Do your figures show that the maximum of 
attendance demanded by the law is adhered to ?— No ; 
I could scarcely go so far as that ; it is two-sided. 
Many children do not take advantage of the laxity of 
the law and make a very fair attendance. 

4391. WTiat happens to the parents of those children 
who fail to put in even the two-thirds attendance 
demanded by the law ? — We have to bring them before 
the magistrates. 

4392. Are there any figures to show that those 
drastic methods have proved to be efficacious ? — I am 
afraid not. I find that when a parent has ascertained 
the utmost penalty of the' law, he disregai-ds it entirely. 
The maximum penalty in Ireland is 5s. Two months 
must elapse before a fresh summons can be issued. 

4393. Do you consider that where the attendance 
amounts to less than the prescribed two-thirds of 
possible attendances, it is attributable to the fact that 
the children are engaged in outwork ? — No, I do not. 

4394. Then why is it that the parents are so lax in 
insisting on the children attending school ? — I believe 
that it is from lack of an enlightened public opinion 
regarding education here. The parents and children 
do not seem to attach the same value to education as 
they do elsewhere. We have also very, inadequate 
school accommodation in Belfast. In Ballymacarrett, 
the east division of the city, there are 3,000 more 
children on the existing school rolls than there is 
accommodation for. 

4395. Ar e we to understand that if all the children 
wished to attend school, there would not be room for 
them ? — There would not be room for them. In Ireland 
the local authorities have no powers to spend a single 
penny on the provision of school accommodation. It 
is all done practically by voluntary effort. A congre- 
gation, as it generally happens in Ireland, provides a 
free site and a third of the cost of erecting the school, 
and they get a loan from the National Board for the 
other two-thirds. 

4396. Will you give us the figures as to the 
activities of your department ? — The attendance officers 
in Belfast pay on average upwards of 100,000 visits a 
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year to the homes of children who are not attending 
school. They serve from 8,000 to 10,000 warning 
notices where satisfactory reasons are not given. This 
is followed by the issue of about 4,000 summonses 
annually, which are heard by the magistrates, and 
dealt with by fines and attendance orders. 

4397. Why are there so few as 4,000 prosecutions, 
compared with the 100,000 visits? — We visit the 
children’s homes as a preventive measure long before 
the eases become bad enough to bring before the 
magistrates. 

4398. Do you think that 4,000 is the total number 
of defaulters who ought to have been brought before 
the magistrates ? — I certainly could have issued a 
couple of thousand more summonses, but I prefer to 
notify the parents to come before me, and to try to 
exact promises from them to see that their children 
attend regularly. 

4399. Out of the 4,000 summoned, how many were 
fined by the magistrates ? — About 2,250. 

4400. Do they pay the fine? — Yes, they pay the 
fine. Comparatively few go to gaol for non-payment. 

4401. (Mr. Cohen.) The children who have reached 
the fourth standard and the age of 12 are entitled to 
vet certificates enabling them to become half-timers, 
are they not ? — After the age of 12 they can go as 


half-timers, irrespective of their school standard, even 
if they are only in the infant class. 

4402. Under what circumstances can they go ; on a 
certificate of the teacher? — They can leave school 
altogether on obtaining a certificate that they have 
passed the fifth standard if they are over 11, but with 
regard to half-time employment the standard of edu- 
cation is not taken into account at all. 

4403. Do many children take advantage of the 
opportunity of leaving school, when they have got 
into the fifth standard ? — In Belfast it is a very general 
thing. I find that in Sheffield they have, under the 
Employment of Children Act, 1903, byelaws preventing 
the employment of children in industrial work at home 
except between certain hours. (1) “ No child who is 
“ liable to attend school full time shall be employed 
“ in any industrial work at home except between the 
“ hours of five and eight in the afternoon. (2) No 
“ child who is liable to attend school half-time shall 
“ be employed in any industrial work at home except 
“ between the hours of eight in the morning and one 
“ in the afternoon.” 

4404. ( Chairman.) I understand that it is optional 
for the local authorities to make such byelaws ? — Yes. 
The only section of the Employment of Children Act 
under which the Belfast Corporation have made bye- 
laws is that with regard to street trading. 


The witness withdrew. 


Representative op Firm F., examined. 


4405. (Chairman.) You are handkerchief manufac- 
turers ? — Yes. 

4406. I will take as read the- information which 
you have given to us as to the amount of wages you 
pay your inside workers? — Earnings on piece-work 
vary, of course, according to the quantity of work we 
have at the moment. At some seasons of the year we 
are busier than at others. 

4407. You speak in your statement of the average 
weekly earnings. Are we to take it that in some 
instances in your less busy times the workers do not 
have a full week’s work ? — Yes, but we have not had 
any short time for a considerable period. When we 
have a big rush, such as we have in the autumn, the 
workers will do more piece-work than they will at other 
times when we have not such a press, although they 
may then also be working full time. 

4408. Now with regard to beginners, what are their 
wages ? — We bring in a little girl and start her at 4s. 
a week. She is not worth anything, practically, at 
first. As she improves we raise her wages. If we see 
that she is not going to be fit for good pay, we let 
her go. 

4409. For how long a time is she receiving the 
fixed wages ? — It depends on the department and the 
class of work that the worker is at. 

4410. Take the hem-stitching department ?— In 
the hem-stitching department we scarcely ever bring 
in a girl to leam. 

4411. If you do take them in, do they get paid 
anything? — The first week, I should say, they would 
not get anything except what they earn. 

4412. Then I understand that they are put on 
piece-work practically as soon as they are able to do 
it ? — Yes, in a few days. 

4413. What can they begin to earn then? — We 
would not keep them if they did not earn at the first 
at least 5s. ; but within a month they would earn as 
much as anybody in the place, if they are smart. If 
they are not smart we would let them go. 

4414. Take the box-folding and ornamenting ; do 
you put little girls there? — We do not put a little 
girl to box-folding when she comes first. We put 
her to run messages in the house, and work in the 
handkerchief room. If she shows capability and 
smartness we put her to box -folding. 

4415. What is the earliest age at which you 
employ these little girls ? — As soon as they are legally 
able to leave school. 


4416. Do you put learners in the smoothing 
department ? — We only put experienced women there. 

4417. And the stock room? — We bring little girls 
in there at about 4s. a week. We do not pay set 
pay there. 

4418. The embroidery room ? — That is pretty 
much the same. 

4419. Then how much do they earn? — From 3s. 6 d. 
to 4s., and upwards. 

4420. What would the average wage of an ordinary 
worker be ? — From 8s. up to 12s. Some of our women 
are on weekly wages of 15s. If we did not advance 
these girls’ wages according to their capabilities they 
would leave us and go elsewhere. There is a good 
deal of competition for girls of this class, and we find 
a difficulty in getting them. 

4421. It has been represented to us in evidence 
that the workers have not derived any benefits from 
the speeding-up of machinery, with the consequent 
increased output ; that not only have piece rates been 
cut down, but a greater strain than before has been 
put on the workers, whilst their earnings have, if 
anything, diminished ? — We have no machinery except 
hem-stitching machines, and we have very few of the 
later high-speed machines. I might add that we have 
not made any change in our wages for a long number 
of years. 

4422. Do you charge for materials, such as thread, 
needles, &c., supplied to your workers? — The only- 
materials that we charge for are thread and needles, 
which are supplied to our inside workers, the hem- 
stitchers, at cost price. 

4423. Strictly cost price ?— Strictly cost price. 

4424. Do you think it a good system to charge the 
workers for thread? — I do not know, but it is the 
custom of the trade. I do not believe we instituted 
it, but we do as our neighbours do. 

4425. But do you think it a good system to charge 
workers with materials for use in their ordinary work ? 
— I do not know ; that is a matter of opinion. I 
might say, individually, that it was not, and another 
person might say that it was. 

4426. Do you make deductions from the wages of 
your in- workers for bad or damaged work ? — No, we do 
not fine. I question if there is a fine in 12 months. 

4427. Do you retain the whole or any portion of 
the first week’s wages of an in-worker as security 
against the worker leaving without notice ? — No. 

4428. Have you any difficulty in obtaining indoor 
workers ?— Yes, at times. 

I 2 
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4429. At what times ? — When trade is good. 

4430. Have you ever had any complaints from 
indoor workers as to wages or conditions of employ- 
ment? — No. If they had any complaint, or thought 
they were not being paid enough, they would just leave 
us and go to our neighbours. 

4431. Are the wages paid at fixed rates, or is any 
bonus given ? — At times, in our stitching department 
we pay a bonus. 

4432. I suppose if the Committee wish to verify 
your figures as regards the average wages paid to the 
various classes of workers, as to the treatment of 
beginners, set pay workers, and the payment of 
bonuses, j'ou would let us see your books ? — Certainly. 

4433. We have been told that in some cases indoor 
workers take home work after factoiy hours with a 
view to augmenting their wages ? — We do not give it 
to them. They have strict orders that they must not 
carry parcels out. 

4434. We have a case here where it is alleged by a 
worker that she brings this work home to do at night. 
The work is handkerchiefs, five-eighths’ size, pared and 
turned, Is. 1 id. per gross ? — Yice-folding ? 

4435. Yes ? — If the worker takes the work out it is 
against our orders, and, as far as I can see, she must 
conceal it about her. 

4436. Are all your foremen and forewomen strictly 
forbidden to allow anything of the sort ? — We have a 
woman who attends to that matter. If a girl is working 
at vice-folding, piece-work, in the house, she comes to 
the office, and during the day she gets, say, 10 dozen 
out to fold in the place. At 6 o’clock, if she has not 
that 10 dozen complete, she might take two or four 
dozen out under her shawl, and fold them at home if 
she has a vice there. I do not see how we could 
prevent that. 

4437. Now, do you think there is any employment 
of in-workers in your factory during meal-times ? — No, 
there is not. 

4438. They cannot take work to the mess-room ? — 
No; we have a separate dining-room, and the work- 
room doors are locked. 

4439. But could not they take some work into the 
dining-room ? — No, I do not think they could take 
vice-folding. They would not have any apparatus to 
do it with. 

4440. Or any other work? — It is practically 
impossible for them to do work in the dining-room. 

4441. Do you give Particulars of the work to each 
worker? — Yes, each worker has a pass book, and as 
she gets the work out it is entered down, and the 
price. 

4442. Is the work entered when she receives it ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

4443. In every case ? — Yes, unless the hands are not 
doing their duty. 

4444. Those ai-e the instructions of the firm ? — 
Yes; each worker has a book, and she is- supposed to 
bring that book up and get the work put down in it. 

4445. Are they allowed to retain the book after- 
wards ? — If they wish. 

4446. They are not called in and destroyed ? — No. 

4447. The Committee’s terms of reference include 
sanitary conditions of factories. The local sanitary 
authority has been examined upon this subject, but do 
you desire to say anything in reference to it ? — I do 
not know that the sanitary conditions of our factory 
could be bettered. 

444S. You have heating apparatus for the rooms ? 
— Yes. 

4449. Ha\e you a thermometer in each of the 
rooms ?— No. 

4450. But you are quite satisfied that the tempera- 
ture is always a suitable one ? — Yes. We believe that by 
keeping the workers warm and comfortable we can get 
more and better work out of them. 

4451. Have you any out-workers ? — About . 

4452. Are they resident in the Belfast district ?— 

I think these are all resident in the Belfast district. 

4453. How do these people obtain the work? — 
They come to our office, and a woman gives it out and 
receives it when it is returned. 


4454. Supposing they are unable to call for work 
is it ever sent to them ? — No, I do not think so. 

4455. The class of work they do is thread-drawing, 
top-sewing, lace-attaching and joining, vice-folding! 
iind in the country districts embroidery ? — Yes. 

4456. Is the work which the outworkers who are 
resident in the Belfast district perform similar to that 
which is done in the factory ? — Thread-drawing is not 
done in the factory, but some top-sewing, and most of 
the vice-folding is. We pay the same wages inside 
and outside. 

4457. Then the lace attaching and joining? — That 
is now done entirely by machine in the factory. We 
sew with machines there, for 2 %d. a dozen, what we used 
to pay HM. and 8 cl, a dozen for, for hand-work. The 
girls at the machines can earn from 15s. to 1Z. a week. 

4458. Has your trade increased in that particular ? 
— Yes ; we have been doing a great deal. 

4459. So that the introduction of machines was 
beneficial to you and your workpeople ? — Yes. 

4460. (Mr. Cohen.) Is top-sewing done by hand 
in the factory ? — Sometimes by hand, sometimes by 
machine. Only about a third of our handkerchiefs are 
top-sewn. 

4461. (Chairman.) With regard to the work that 
you give to the outlying districts, that is entirely 
embroidery ? — Yes. 

4462. On what plan do you base the wages that you 
pay for that? — I am not an expert on the embroidery 
business, but I understand that it is by counting the 
objects. 

4463. Do you endeavour to make quite sure that 
the amount paid for the embroidery work should be 
such that an average worker can earn a proper wage ? — 
If we did not do that we would get our work so badly 
done that it would he unsaleable. I have known goods 
to go out at what we discovered to be a poor price, 
and to come in so badly done that we had to advance 
the price. 

4464. Your answer to my question is that you have 
a plan by which you calculate how much labour is 
entailed in a piece of work, and the rate at which that 
labour deserves to be paid ? — Yes. 

4465. Do you charge your Belfast out-workers for 
materials, such as thread, needles, &c. ? — We do not 
give out anything in which they require needles and 
thread, except top-sewing, and the workers supply 
their own there. It is so small a matter that it is not 
worth talking about. 

4466. Are any -deductions made from the wages of 
out- workers for damaged work ? — I have not heard of a 
case for a long time. If a worker burnt or destroyed 
or damaged goods she would be charged, but it would 
be so little that it is not worth speaking about. 

4467. Is the embroidery which you distribute to 
outlying districts distributed through agents ? — Yes. 

4468. Are your dealings entirely with the agents ? 
— Yes. 

4469. You have no knowledge whatever yourselves 
of the out- workers in the outlying districts ? — Prac- 
tically not. 

4470. On what tei-ms do you pay your agents ? — 
We pay the agent 10 per cent, commission. He pays 
carriage on the goods one way and gives the work out. 
He is responsible. If any work is lost he has to pay 
for it. 

4471. Who pays the carriage the other way?— 
We do. 

4472. Is the price that the workers receive stamped 
on the work ? — Occasionally. 

4473. If it is not stamped on the work, how do the 
workers know what price they are to receive ? — I cannot 
tell. We have to trust the agents a good deal ; we 
try to have respectable men. 

4474. But it is quite possible that an agent might 
not tell the worker what she was to get for a particular 
piece of work ? — That would certainly be possible. 

4475. Are the agents you employ principally shop- 
keepers ? — A good many. We have some who are 
not shop-keepers. 

4476. Do you find that the work you receive back 
from the agents, who are shop-keepers, is in every 
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respect as well done as that which is sent hack from 
agents who are not shop-keepers ? — Practically. 

4477. Have yon heard that the agents who are shop- 
keepers sometimes insist on the workers reciprocating 
by buying their goods ? — I have no knowledge of that. 
I have been in an agent’s house, and seen the people 
bring in the work, and they were paid their wages. I 
dare say they went to another portion of the place to 
spend them there. 

4478. Is that a good plan? — In a great many 
places you could not get any agents other than shop- 
keepers. 

4479. Supposing you could get anybody else, would 
it not be preferable to employ those rather than shop- 
keepers ? — If there were two people in a town, one a 
shop-keeper and the other one not a shop-keeper, but a 
responsible reliable person, I believe I would give the 
agency to the person who was not a shop-keeper. 

4480. Now the first case we have as to work done 
by your Belfast out-workers is No. 6 : “ handkerchiefs 
“ given to the worker to be measured and torn off as 
“ well as drawn, sizes 17, 20, and 22, fd. a dozen ” ? — 
We pay id., but only for four numbers out of 40 
numbers. 

4481. What are those numbers ? — 12, 13, 14, 
and 15. 

4482. Do you pay id. a dozen for the 17-inch? — 
We do for 12°" to 15"°, the coarsest of the range. 

4483. Then the statement is correct ? — It is correct, 
but it is put down absolutely that we pay for 17-inch 
id. But we also pay Id., lid;, lid., and lfd. for 
17-inch. 

4484. But we must take it that in this instance the 
17-inch handkerchief is the one that, you admit, you 
pay id. for ? — Tes, in the coarse numbers. 

4485. How many of these handkerchiefs at fd., the 
17-inch coarse set, do you think out-workers ought to 
do in an hour? — They should do three dozen in an 
hour. 

4486. The worker alleges that she only did one 
dozen ? — She was not an expert worker. 

4487. Then with regard to the 20 and 22-inch, 
what do you pay for those ? — We commence at a Id. 
and pay 2d. for the finest. We never pay id. for a 
20-inch handkerchief. 

4488. Then with regard to the 22-inch ? — For the 
coarser sets we pay lfd. and up to 2fd. We pay for 
narrow hems, -J-inch hems, id. extra in every case. 

4489. The next case is No. 212: “handkerchiefs 
“ to be marked, torn, and drawn, quarter-inch hem, 
“ three threads four sides, 21 IHI .” What is that? — 
That is the set, but they do not give any size. 

4490. For which it is alleged you pay Is. 41 d. per 
gross. The worker alleges that she makes on this 
work about 2 Id. an hour. Is that about fair ? — Yes, 
that would be reasonable. Where a worker considers 
the price poor, our manager has instructions to give 
along with this work what is considered better-paid 
material. 

4491. Now this is the same worker : “ handkerchief 
“ given to worker to be marked and torn off as well 
“ as drawn, 20 by 20, three threads on four sides, 
“ 16 c0 ; Is. a gross ” ? — That is not correct. The price 
in our list for that is 1 id. per dozen. 

4492. She alleges that she makes under 2d. an 
hour ? — She should not. I questioned a girl who was 
drawing that very class of handkerchief, and she told 
me she could draw two dozen in an hour without any 
trouble. 

4493. Has that rate always been the same with 
you ? — I do not remember any change for 10 years, 
anyway. 

4494. The next case is No. 7 : “ handkerchiefs, 
“ 19 inches, given to a worker to be marked and torn 
“ off as well as drawn, 18 00 , three threads on each 
“ side, 1 id. a dozen ” ?— That is the correct price, 
but I do not know that we have ever given out that 
size and set. I have made inquiries. 

4495. The worker alleges that she can do one 
dozen an hour ? — Well, that worker is not expert. 
That rate per hour does not compare with the previous 
one. 


4496. Could you coxnpai-e the work on these par- 
ticular handkerchiefs with that on any of those that 
we have dealt with ? — Yes. There is nothing to hinder 
a girl drawing two dozen of those handkerchiefs in the 
hour. I asked the girl whom I have referred to, 
and she said she could draw two dozen of the previous 
ones, and two dozen of these, in the same time. They 
are a little smaller and a little finer. 

4497. The next case is again No. 212, “ haudker- 
“ chiefs given to a worker to be torn off as well as 
“ drawn, 9 d. a gross.” It is alleged that she makes 1 id. 
an horn-. What do you say to that? — That is too 
vague. They tell me that where the price is id. a dozen 
they can draw three dozen in an hour. 

4498. The next case is 6, “ handkerchiefs (cotton), 
“ three threads to be drawn each side, Id. a dozen.” 
The worker alleges that she makes id. an hour ? — She 
must be making a mistake, because she does not get 
them from us at all. I question if we give out 20 dozen 
of cotton handkerchiefs for shire veining in a year. 

4499. The next case is 61, “ handkerchiefs, | size,” 
for which you pay id. a dozen ? — That is also under 
the head of thread-drawing, I take it, 

4500. It is alleged that she can make lid. an hour ? 
--An expert girl can draw three dozen of those easily 
in an hour. The id. only refers to the coarse nmnbers. 
We pay Id., 1 id., and lid. for the others. 

4501. You must assume this is coarse ? — For hand- 
kerchiefs f size, we pay from fd. to lid. a dozen. 

4502. The next case is “ handkerchiefs, 20 inches,” 
for which you are supposed to pay 1 fd. a dozen. It 
is alleged that she can only draw one dozen an hour ? — 
Then she should not be chawing handkerchiefs at all. 

4503. She is supposed to be an old but experienced 
worker ? — Well, she is not an expert worker. 

4504. The next case is “ handkerchiefs, 19 inches,” 
for which she says she gets f d. a dozen, and can do one 
dozen in an hour ? — The same remark would apply. 

4505. It is the same worker in this case as in the 
last two cases ? — The handkerchiefs now referred to 
are a coarse number, running up to lfd. a dozen. 

4506. The next case is, “top-sewing handkerchiefs — 
id., id., and Id. a dozen” ; a vex-y expei-ienced wox-ker says 
she can only make on an average Id. an hour at this 
wox-k ? — We have three or four old women wox-king in 
the place at top-sewing. I took out in the autumn, 
when we were fairly busy, the weekly wages that they 
earned, and here they ax-e. 

4507. She goes on to say here : “ the wox-k has to be 
“ very carefully and finely stitched, or it would be re- 
“ turned to me ” ? — I am sux-px-ised. It is not right. One 
of these old women in the factoi-y is x-eceiving the old 
age pension, and it x-eally would not pay to give them 
anything else than the wox-k they do. I took out the 
wages that we paid them for working in the place. 

4508. (Mr. Cohen.) How many houx-s ? — Theox-dinary 
houx-s — half -past eight to six o’clock. 

4509. (Chairman.) Ax-e they doixxg the saxne sort of 
work ? — Yes, top-sewing, just the same sox-t. I can 
px-ove to you that we give the same class of work out 
that we get done inside. 

4510. If you can show by your books what you wish 
to prove, that will be quite sufficient ? — Top-sewing is 
also a dying industry. 

4511. The next case is 98 — 1910 : “ handkerchiefs, 
“ thx-ee threads drawn all round, one row, lfd. a dozen. 
“ The worker alleges that she can do one dozen an hour ” ? 
— They should be able to do two’’ dozen, and they can. 

4512. Could you show us any of these workers in 
your own firm doing that amount of wox-k in the 
hour ? — We do not do any thread- di-awing in our own 
fix-m. I have made inquiries from the wox-kers in their 
own houses. 

4513. The next case is 309 — 1910 : *• thread-drawing 
“ handkerchiefs, size 19 inches, three thx-eads, one row, 
“ to be drawn all x-ound, f d. a dozen ”? — That is the 
same as we had before. 

4514. “One dozen could be done in an hour; x-ate 
fd. an hour ”? — She is not fit to be thread-drawing if 
she can only dx-aw a dozen of those in ;xn hour. 

4515. Slxe says that she used to get Id. a dozen for 
it ? — Not for that size of handkerchief. We have made 
no change in our x-ate for dx-awing for ten yeax-s. 
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4516. The next ease is 29—1910 : “ vice-folding 
“ handkerchiefs, ■§• size, also to he pared and turned in, 
“ at Is. lid. per gross”? — We pay various prices. 

4517. Here it is alleged that she makes 2]d. per 
hour and is a quick worker ? — I will show you the wages 
of our vice-folders, who get exactly rhe same work as 
is given outside. 

4518. Twopence farthing an hour is not a bad wage, 
is R ? — They earn far more than that in the factory. 
I took all our inside folders and averaged up their 
wages. They make 11s. per week ; the slower workers 
earn as low as 7s. ; smart girls earn from 13s. to 16s., 
and sometimes over 20s. 

4519. The next case is : “ handkerchiefs, $ size, 
“ just to be turned in, 9 d. per gross. The outworker 
“ alleges that she can make 2\d. an hour ”?— We do not 
have a great many of these coarse handkerchiefs, but 
nearly all the complaints are on these two id. a dozen 
cases, while we have a whole range where the wages 
earned run up to 2 id. a dozen, and we have scarcely a 
complaint on those. 

4520. These are indiscriminate cases, not picked 
out ? — I gi'ant that, but the worker was not working 
the whole year, or the whole week, at id. a dozen 
handkerchiefs. These cases which are held up as bad 
cases are the two coarse numbers in our range. 

4521. But is it in your opinion possible that an 
average worker could earn on these id. goods a proper 
wage ? — My information was that on these id. goods 
some workers can draw two and a half to three dozen an 
hour. I grant that the visitor just struck the worst- 
paid number on our list. As I have already explained, 
it is the custom of our firm to assort the goods to the 
workers as far as possible, so that they can have the 
work that pays best as well as that which is not so 
profitable. Those are our instructions. 

4522. Do you maintain that if they can draw two- 
and-half dozen at id. it is not poorly paid work ? — No, 
I do not ; but I am taking it that as it is the lowest 
price on our list, it is considered the worst paid. 

4523. As I am very anxious to clear this matter up, 
would you be kind enough to give in the names of two 
or three of your outworkers so that we can select one, 
put her on this particular kind of work, time her, and 
ascertain for ourselves exactly how long it takes ? — Yes. 

4524. You would take care that they had some of 
the same work ? — We would send them some represen- 
tative work. If you will permit me I would like to 
make some general explanation. This is thread-drawn 
work that we are speaking about. Here are two 
handkerchiefs ; the material is precisely the same ; one 
was hem-stitched after being thread-drawn, the other 
was punch hem-stitched without any thread-drawing. 
The latter could be done for 2d. a dozen less than the 
former. These goods are supplied exclusively to 
America. If, owing to the increased price Of thread- 
drawing. we are obliged to substitute pimch- stitched 
handkerchiefs, it will mean that the work now done by 
the thread-drawers in this country will cease, because 
the handkerchiefs will be sent in the web to our agents 
in America, who will finish the handkerchiefs there. 


The material in the web bears 15 per cent, less duty 
than the handkerchiefs made up here. I further 
produce two other handkerchiefs, one hand-embroidered 
and the other machine-embroidered. In my opinion 
the machine work shows better value. The two hand- 
kerchiefs cost exactly the same money to make. The 
machine-made one has a more decorative effect. 

4525. (Mr. Cohen.) With regard to handkerchiefs 
sent out to the country districts to be embroidered, is 
that the sort of embroidery that is being competed with 
by machine-embroidery ? — Yes. 

4526. It would be a great loss to the north of 
Ireland if this hand-work went ? — It would. 

4527. Cannot you suggest any way of saving it ? — 
No. 

4528. Do not you think that if the inhabitants of 
the north of Ireland, who do this class of work, were 
trained to do the very best class of embroidery, they 
might be able to retain their source of income ? — They 
would retain a certain portion of it. 

4529. There is still a demand for the best class 
of hand embroidery, is there not ? — There is. 

4530. Do you do that kind of work ? — We do ; but 

we get the very best kind of it done in Switzerland, 
at . 

4531. Is that because it is better done there ? — The 
work is better done in Switzerland. The handkerchiefs 
are kept clean and tidy, and you could not get an Irish 
worker to do the work in that way. 

4532. Can you compare the rates you pay in 
Switzerland with those you pay in Ireland ? Do you 
pay high rates for that sort of work ? — Yes. 

4533. Considerably higher than anything we have 
been dealing with ? — Yes. 

4534. (Chairman.) It is not a question of the rate 
of payment, but of the fineness of the work ? — The 
class of the people who buy that fine work in America , 
where our trade is done, do not care about price so 
much. They want fine work. 

4535. Do the Americans think it is done by the 
Irish peasants ? — No. We cannot import anything 
into the United States without marking it as made 
in Switzerland, or Ireland. 

4536. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you not think that the 
Irish peasants could learn to do this sort of em- 
broidery ? — I do not know that they could. They cannot 
do it as cleanly or as neatly. An Irish woman is not 
as tidy and neat in her habits as the women on the 
continent. The Irish women do not keep their 
houses as clean. You get an Irish woman in Donega. 
embroidering, sitting in the comer of a house full 
of peat smoke and dirt of all kinds, and a pig running 
in and out, and so on. 

4537. It is only the cheaper class of embroidery 
which is done in Ireland? — Yes, and that is being 
competed with by machinery. 

4538. (Chairman.) We have been told by other 
witnesses that the demand for hand-embroidery has 
not dimislied ? — With us it has. 

4539. Your observations apply to very beautifully 
embroidered handkerchiefs ? — Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Representative op Firm B 2, examined. 


4540. (Chairman.) I shall take as read the evidence 
which you have supplied, and which I understand a 
member of your firm signed ? — I signed it on behalf 
of the firm. 

4541. I shall ask you a few questions on anything 
that I think important. With regard to the wages 
you pay your inside workers, there is nothing to make 
any comment on, and so I shall pass that. You tell 
us that you inflict small fines for late arrival at the 
factory ? — Yes. 

4542. What are those fines ? — We have a rule that 
the factory opens at S.30 in the morning ; but we allow 
the workers 10 minutes’ grace before the factory door 
is closed. If a girl is not in before the door is closed 
she is liable to a fine 

4543. But what is the fine ? — It is not a settled 
fine. It varies according to the standing of the girl 


and according to the number of times she breaks the 
rule. 

4544. What is the range ? — The highest fine is 3d. 

4545. What is the lowest ? — Id. 

4546. Do you charge the workers for thread and 
needles for the inside work ? — For thread, but not 
always for needles. If a needle is broken by accident, 
and not owing to the girl’s carelessness, she is not 
charged. 

4547. Do you charge them both at cost price ? — 
Both at cost price in all cases. 

4548. Are your workrooms heated ? — Yes, by steam 
all through. 

4549. Have you any difficulty in obtaining indoor 
workers ? — W e have very frequently. It depends on 
the state of the trade. 
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4550. If we want to verify the list of the wages that another firm for which she worked provided thread 


you pay, can we see your books P — Yes. 

4551. Do you supply Particulars to the workers ? — 
Yes, in every case. 

4552. In what form ? — Every worker must have a 
book, and the work must be entered at the same time 
as she receives it. 

4553. Have you any outworkers P — Very few. We 
have done away with them very largely in recent 
years. 

4554. Are they in the Belfast area ? — In Belfast in 
all instances. 

4555. Are they occupied on precisely the same 
sort of work as is done inside the factory ? — No, not 
quite. 

4556. Do you pay the same rates for the work that 
is done outside as for work done inside? — Just the 
same, or in fact a little more outside. We can do the 
work cheaper inside. 

4557. With regard to the work done by the out- 
workers which is different from that which is done by 
inside workers, how do you base the rate of payment 
which the outworkers receive ? — It is a question of 
what the girl can earn more than anything else. 

4558. But do you take a piece of work up and say, 

“ This will produce to an ordinary worker so much an 
hour, and so we will fix the price accordingly ” ? — We 
do not do that. 

4559. But are you quite sure when the work is 
given out that an ordinary outworker can obtain a fair 
wage ? — You mean, can an outside worker on the work 
that we give her, and the prices we pay, make a decent 
living, equal to inside workers ? 

4560. Yes ? — I say yes, if they work their full time 
at it. 

4561. Do I understand that the outworkers pur- 
chase their own thread and needles ? — Yes, they 
purchase their own thread and needles. They are on 
exactly the same basis as the inside workers in that 
case, so far as we are concerned. 

4562. What are the average weekly earnings of the 
outworkers? — You mean, if they work the full time, 
and the same hours as they do inside. 

4563. You cannot answer as to the hours the 
outworkers work? — By estimating only. They only 
work by fits and starts. 

4564. What are the average wages of the out- 
workers ? — In our case about 6s. a week, but they only 
do part time. 

4565. How do you know that? — I know from 
seeing them do it. A woman comes in whom I know ; 
she takes a certain class of work out with her, and she 
only does a little bit in the afternoon, when she has 
nothing else to do, and a little at night. She has 
housework at the same time. 

4566. Do you know any outworker's who do a full 
week’s work ? — I know we have not one. 

4567. If an outworker of fair average deftness 
worked for the same horn's as are worked in a ware- 
room, would the average wage be about 15s. a week ? — ■ 
I believe it would come to that, or about that, on our 
goods. 

4568. You know why this Committee has been 
appointed ? — Yes, I have heard. 

4569. We have come across cases of undoubted 
low payment in the course of our inquiry. Do not 
you think it would be a good thing for the industry if 
uniform rates were established for all the employers ? 
— That is a big question, and it would need a lot of 
consideration. 

4570. I suppose you would go so far as this : that 
something should be done to bring up to a proper level 
the rates paid by any firms who at present are under- 
paying ?— Yes, I would, personally. It would be no 
loss to us ; we are paying fair wages. 

4571. There are two cases of your outVork which 
have been investigated. The first is 163 : “ Process, 
machine-stitching handkerchiefs, broad hem, for which 
you pay 6 d. a gross.” It is alleged that the worker at 
top speed can make 2d. per hour. The second case is : 
“ Handkerchiefs, broad-hemmed, 9d. per gross, at which 
the worker alleged she could make 3d. per hour, top 
speed, less cost of thread in both cases.” It was stated 


for similar work. This is not a charge made against 
you, because. 3d. an hour appears to be fair wages ? 
— 6d. a gross was never paid by us. 

4572. What is the lowest that you pay per gross ? 
— 9d. We start at that, and I can show you an 
example of the work. 

4573. (Mr. Cohen.) You do not do any embroidery ? 
— Not now. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned. 


MINUTES. 

Sir Ernest Hatch and Mr. W. S. Cohen, with 
Mr. G. C. L. Maunder and Mr. W. J. Sefton (a witness), 
subsequently visited the factory of firm D, with the 
view of seeing employees of the firm tested on certain 
work similar to that which had been mentioned in 
examining the firm’s representative on J anuary 30th. 

The Committee asked to see an employee thread- 
clipping tea-cloths, four corners, the price for clipping 
a dozen of which is 1 Ad. (case 36, DG-). No samples of 
such tea-cloths, which satisfied the Committee, were, 
however, produced by the firm, and this work was, 
accordingly, not done. 

In reference to case No. 62.1910, DS, the Committee 
asked that a bed-spread should be clipped back and 
front, the price for which work was 9d. per dozen bed- 
spreads. The firm stated that they had no such bed- 
spreads at present in the factory, and this work was 
accordingly not done. 

In further reference to case No. 62.1910, DS, the 
Committee asked that pillowcases should be clipped, the 
price for the work being Id. a dozen pillow cases. In 
regard to the samples submitted by the firm, Mr. Sefton, 
who investigated case 62.1910, considered that the 
clipping could be done in a shorter time than that 
which he saw the worker (62.1910) doing it in, and the 
Committee accordingly desired that work should not 
be done on the samples submitted. 

With reference to case 215.1910, DS, the Committee 
desired that 16 threads, one row, should be drawn all 
round shams, 9" x 14", the price for which work was 
lid. a dozen shams. Mr. Sefton said that the sham he 
saw when investigating case 215.1910 was calico, which 
would be more difficult to draw than the linen sample 
produced by the firm. The firm promised to submit 
a calico sham some other time. A question was also 
raised as to the price paid for this article. Mr. Sefton 
asserted that he saw in the worker’s book the price 
of lid. a dozen marked, but the firm said that they 
never pay less than 21 d. a dozen for such work. 
Mr. Sefton was requested to see the worker and check 
his statement. 


4574. (Sir E. Hatch, to firm’s representative.) Have 
you raised your prices recently ? — No. 

4575. Mr. Sefton says he has seen in your workers' 
books that you have raised certain prices in the last 
year and a half ? — I do not know of any instance : I 
am not positive. Some new goods may be introduced 
in the same size in a finer set. 

4576. Have yon altered the quality of your shams 
32" X 32" in the last 18 months ? — We have several 
qualities. 

4577. Would you have paid 4 Id. a dozen 18 
months ago for this particular sham, and x-aised the 
price about that time 5 d. a dozen ? — I will send for 
the price list. We shall have to look that up. The 
worker might have got a finer article and been paid 
more for it. . 

Adjourned. 

1. Sir E. Hatch, with Mr. Cohen, Mr. Maunder, 
and Mr. Sefton, proceeded to the factoiy of firm L 1. 
A question was raised as regards case 224.1910, LIS, 
“ Process : embroidei'y, handkerchiefs with elaborate 
“ spray (a pattern was produced by Mr. Sefton) in 
“ one corner, Is. 2d. a dozen.” Sir E. Hatch informed 
I 4 
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the firm’s representative that a worker who was seen 
by Mr. Sefton about 18 months ago alleged that she 
was paid Is. a dozen for embroidering the spray as 
shown in the sketch. The firm’s representative said 
that .the price was now Is. 2d. a dozen, and that, in his 
opinion, it would be possible for a worker to embroider 
five of these handkerchiefs in an hour, whilst a 
manager of the firm considered that three could be 
embroidered in the hour by an ordinary worker. It 
was arranged that a worker should be tested on this 
work. 

2. The following case (No. 311.1910, LIS) was then 
brought to the firm’s notice : “ Shams, 24" x 58", 10 
“ threads drawn all round, for which it is alleged that 
“ 4 $d. per dozen is paid. It took the worker, working 
“ from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., with two hours off, to do one 
“ dozen.” 


4578. (Sir E. Hatch.) Have you any observations 
to make on this case ? 

(Firm’s representative.) For this particular size, 
24" x 58", we pay from 4 §d. to o d. When 6d. is paid 
it is for 10 threads drawn all round ; when 4f,d. is paid 
it is for a fewer number of threads, 5 or 6 threads. 

4578a. Has the price been changed during the last 
18 months ? — No, it has not. Those prices have been 
running for years. 

Mr. Sefton stated that the figure, 4 hd. per dozen 
for drawing 10 threads all round, was got from the 
worker's book or from the price marked on the goods. 

4579. (Sir E. Hatch.) How could you demonstrate 


the proper rate per hour to be earned on that work ? 

By testing a worker. 

4580. Do you do that sort of work inside this 
factory ? — No, we do not. It is all given out. 

4581. Then we have this case. No. 225.1910, L 1 S 
“Sideboard covers, 20" x 54", 6 threads drawn, one 

row, all round, Shd. a dozen. The worker can do 
“ one dozen in two hours, the rate being equivalent to 

“ IK a hour.” And case No. 31.1911, L IS : “Handker- 

“ chiefs, ith size, about 14 inches. To draw 7 threads 
“ one row > all round, lhd. a dozen. It is alleged that 
the worker can only do one dozen in one hour 
“ Works all spare time, working many times from 
5.30 a.m. to 11 p.m. and 12 midnight, and gets help 
“ from two children”? — l|d. a dozen we would con- 
sider a right price for this particular thing, and the 
woman should make a fair wage at that price. 


3. The firm’s representative raised a question as 
to case 34.1911, LIS: “ Shams, marked 1970, 30" x 30", 
clipping four coiners, at IK. a dozen ” ; he stated that 
the puce was lid. a dozen. As regards the shams of the 
same size, marked 2,368, price for clipping stated to he 
lid. a dozen, he asserted that the price should have 
been given _as 2d. a dozen. The same kind of sham, 
marked 1,554, of which the price was stated to be lid-! 
should, he said, have been quoted at the price of 2d. 
a dozen. He stated that this could be proved by the 
firm’s books. 

Mr. Sefton said that the figures were absolutely 
correct according to the book or docket given to the 
worker. 


Adjourned to Friday, February 2nd, at 10.15 a.m. 


SIXTEENTH DAY. 


Friday, 2nd February 1912. 

At the Chamber of Commerce, Belfast. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 


Mr. W. S. Cohen. 

Representative of 

4582. ( Chairman ) I shall not go through each item 
of the evidence which you sent in, but will take it as 
read, asking a few questions upon anything that I 
think of particular importance. In the first place, 
about holidays, you say that you partly pay the set- 
pay workers when on their holidays. Will you explain 
that ? — In Christmas week our workers have, say, two 
holidays, Christmas Day and the day after, and we 
pay them for Christmas Day. It is an institution. 
At Easter the same thing happens. We pay them 
for one day. 

45S3. The set-pay workers have an annual holiday 
in the summer, do they not? — We practically close 
for a week in July. 

4584. Do you pay the set-pay workers for that 
week ? — No. We pay them for one day. 

4585. May we take it that the workers who have 
fixed wages receive approximately three days’ holiday 
a year, for which your firm pay their usual wages ? 
— Tes. 

4586. Are there any exceptions to this ? — Tes ; 
there are a certain number of our workers whom we 
put in the same class as our clerks, and we pay their 
wages whenever they are on holiday or are ill. 

4587. Now you have included in the evidence you 


| Mr. G. c. L. Maunder ( Secretary ). 

Firm M., examined. 

sent in a list showing the work done in different 
departments and the prices you pay for it ? — Tes. 

4588. I will ask you a question or two about 
beginners. What is your system of payment with 
regard to beginners ? — In the department where we 
fold and make up handkerchiefs there is a lot of 
detail work, such as laying out the patterns. Beginners 
start on that. We take a little girl at 14 years of 
age, or younger if she has passed the required school 
standard, and start her at about 4s. a week. 

4589. Never less than that ?— Never less than that. 
Their wages rise according to their ability. Some- 
times we are able, within a year or two, to put them 
to the making up of the handkerchiefs into dozens. 
That is more responsible work. 

4590. How long do the little girls remain at 4s. 
a week? — Roughly for about a year, then they get 
up to 5s. 

4591. A shilling rise? — Tes. We have not any 
absolutely fixed rule. Some little girls do not 
seem to get on with their work, and we do not keep 
them. 

4592. When a girl had been with you two years, 
what would she make ? — If we are able to put her on 
to better work she will probably get 7s. or 8s. a week. 
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She might possibly be earning 6s. if she has not been 
put on to better work, but in some departments we 
have girls who started as learners from two to three 
years ago and are now earning 9s. to 10s. a week set 
pay. It depends so much on the smartness of the 
girl. 

4593. Supposing that a girl has been with you for 
two or three years, what is the lowest amount of wages 
you pay her ? — I would say that if a girl is with us for 
two or three years the minimum would be about 6s. 
to 7s. I am speaking of set-pay workers. 

4594. Have you anything to tell us about beginners 
in other departments ? — A girl of 14 years of age 
can learn to work a hem-stitching or embroidering 
machine in a few weeks, and when she has learnt, she 
can earn anything from 7s. to 15s. or more, according 
to her smartness and skill. 

4595. What do you think to be the average time of 
their probation or learning ? — I would say not longer 
than two or three months. 

4596. What pay do they get during that time ? — 
We started a number of girls at embroidery machines, 
and paid them 5s. a week while they were learning. 

4597. Did you deduct anything from that? — No. 
We then put them on piece-work and paid them what 
they could earn. 

4598. Are thei'e any other beginners you wish to 
refer to ? — No, we have only the two classes of 
beginners. 

4599. Tou do a good deal of machine work, do you 
not? — Yes, hem-stitching. 

4600. Now we have been told that the workers 
have not derived any benefit from the speeding up of 
machinery; with the consequent increased output, and 
that not only have piece rates been cut down, but a 
greater strain than before is placed on the workers, 
for the same amount of wages, whilst earnings have, 
if anything, diminished ? — It is not true in our case. 
We are paying the same wages as we have always paid. 
The earnings of our workers are, in my opinion, quite 
satisfactory. 

4601. Have the earnings of the workers during 
the last five years been on the increase ? — They 
certainly have not been reduced. 

4602. Would you say that the strain on the workers 
for the amount of wages they earn is greater than it 
was before? — I do not think so; we certainly have 
had no complaints on the subject. 

4603. We have had complaints from workers who 
are engaged in punch-stitching in your firm that the 
strain is very much greater, and that the wages they 
receive are lower than formerly ? — I have never had 
a complaint about that. I would like to look into it.* 

4604. You charge the hem-stitchers with thread 
at cost price ? — Yes ; that is the usual custom in 
Belfast. 

4605. You do not make any profit on it ? — 
Absolutely not. Sometimes thread is very dear, and 
one year we certainly made a loss. 

4606. You would always give the workers the 
benefit of any doubt as to the cost of the thread ? — 
Yes, absolutely. 

4607. Do you pay any bonuses, and if so, on what 
conditions are they payable ? — In one small department, 
in order to increase the turn-out, we give an extra Is. 
to the girls who make 12s. a week, and an extra Is. 6<Z. 
to those making 15s. As a rule we do not pay bonuses. 


* The firm’s representative subsequently wrote as fol- 
lows : — “We have made absolutely no reduction in wages or 
“ rates of payment since the introduction of higher speed 
“ machinery. We use two kinds of punch hemstitching 
“ machines. The older machines run at about 1,600 revolu- 
“ tions per minute, and the newer at about 1,800. We pay 
“ the same rate of wages for both, and workers on the faster 
“ machines naturally earn the best wages, on account of the 
“ larger output, the difference amounting approximately to 2s. 
“ per week for workers of equal skill. We have had no com- 
“ plaint whatever from any worker as to any extra strain ; 
“ in fact, there is great competition for the faster machines, 
and every worker would like to have one of them. From 
11 the nature of the work we would say that the additional 
strain, if any, is infinitesimal, and if any does exist it is 
“ fully compensated for by the increased earnings.” 


4608. You have given us your list of wages ; how 
do you suggest that we should verify those, if we 
desired to ? — You could do it if you visited our 
factory. 

4609. And we could examine the books ? — Yes. 

4610. Are the rooms in your factory warmed in 
winter ? — Yes ; we have a very modern factory. 

4611. Have you thermometers? — Yes, the factory 
inspectors look after that. 

4612. Do you supply Particulars to your workers ? 
— Yes, in their books. 

4613. Are they allowed to retain their books 8 
— Yes. 

4614. Even when they are filled up ? — When filled 
up they are destroyed. A worker takes her work up 
with her and her book. There are two sets of books, 
and when the worker sends one book in, she is given 
the other. 

4615. How many outworkers do you employ ? — 

About . 

4616. We have been told that you called in some 
of the old books that were in the possession of the 
outworkers. Why was that ? — I do not know ; this is 
the first I have heard of it. 

4617. What object could there be in calling in these 
old books ? — None that I know of. When did this 
happen ? 

4618. Since the demand for this inquiry was made. 
A forewoman is said to have told an outworker that 
her book was of no use, and that new ones were being 
issued. Will you kindly inquire about that ? It was 
in the hand-embroidery part of your business. Now, 
what kind of work do you give to your outworkers in 
the Belfast district ? — We employ outworkers for hand- 
embroidery, vice-folding, clipping lace handkerchiefs, 
nickelling scalloped handkerchiefs, making pillow 
cases, cushion covers, &c. 

4619. Are all of these classes of work done inside 
the factory? — Yes, with the exception of hand- 
embroidery, clipping lace handkerchiefs and nickelling 
scalloped handkerchiefs. 

4620. Where the same class of work is done both 
inside and outside, are the same rates of wages paid ? 
— Absolutely the same. 

4621. How do you base the wages that you pay for 
clipping lace handkerchiefs and nickelling scalloped 
handkerchiefs ? — We have been paying the same wages 
for years. I cannot tell you how they were based 
originally. 

4622. Can you say that the rates which these people 
are given for clipping lace handkerchiefs and nickelling 
scalloped handkerchiefs enable them to make fair 
earnings ? — Certainly. 

4623. How do yon know that? — We have tested it 
by watching the worker. I can give you particulars 
from a list here of what a few workers make. We 
have certain standard prices for the work, which are 
quite satisfactory to the workers, and we have more 
demands from the workers for the work than we can 
supply. We assume that the wages are satisfactory or 
the work would not be taken.' 

4624. That is only an assumption? — With regard 
to lace clipping, these are two typical handkerchiefs. 
An expert worker can make 3d. to 4 d. an hour clipping 
these patterns ( producing two handkerchiefs). 

4625. We have instances of workers being dissatis- 
fied, and alleging that they take the work at low prices 
because they are compelled to earn at least something ? 
— I would like to have the particulars. 

4626. I am coming to them presently. Now with 
regard to the work that you give to the outworkers in 
the country districts, I suppose it is distributed 
through agents ? — Yes. In country districts we give 
out hand-embroidery and drawn-thread work only. 

4627. The agents are paid the usual 10 per cent, 
commission ? — Yes. We supply the thread to the 
workers. 

4628. I suppose that the agents, for the commission 
which they receive, pay the carriage one way, and that 
you pay the carriage the other way ? — Yes, that is the 
usual system. 
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4629. Now can you assure us from your own 
knowledge that these outworkers can earn a fair wage ? 
— You are speaking now of embroidery. 

4630. Yes ? — That opens up a much larger question. 
The prices for embroidery are regulated very largely 
by supply and demand. The prices vary considerably 
at different seasons and different times. In two or 
three recent years wages have got very high, but on 
the other hand we have had years in the past when the 
hand- embroidery industry has been very depressed, 
and sometimes indeed these goods have been almost 
unsaleable. Then the wages have been very low. 

4631. Are we to take it that, owing to the reasons 
which yon have given, wages have been so low as even 
to descend to a sweating level ? — I will certainly say 
that, going back a number of years, the wages paid for 
hand-embroidery work could be described as sweating 
wages. 

4632. They could lie ? — Yes, if you go back 1 0 to 20 
years. 

4633. Would you say that the wages of the last 
three years have been on a sweating level ? — No ; I 
would say that for the last three years the hand- 
embroidery industiy has been better. It has been an 
improving industry, and wages have been better on the 
average than they had been for many years before; I 
do not mean to say that there has not been some 
badly paid work ; but the standard of work has gone 
up, and the workers must have been earning a great 
deal more money than it was possible to do before. 

4634. (Mr. Cohen.) You say that the rate of pay 
for this work varies according to the demand P— Yes. 

4635. The rate depends on the prices at which you 
can sell the work ?- — -That is it, very largely. 

4636. (Chairman.) Can you tell us from the pay- 
ments which your own firm have made, to what extent 
the wages have gone up in the last few years ? — -I can 
show that we are paying to-day more for embroidering 
one corner of a certain class of handkerchief than was 
formerly paid for embroidering four comers. 

4637. Does that date from the agitation on this 
question ? — No, for years before that. 

4638. Has your firm raised the prices to the out- 
workers since the agitation ? — No. 

4639. We have evidence to the effect that you have 
done sop — I do not know of it ; it would simply be 
the effect of business, not the effect of the agitation. 
The reason of the better wages in handkerchief em- 
broidery is a demand which has sprung up in the 
United States of America for Irish liand-embroidered 
goods of a certain type. The demand, instead of 
being for a lot of work in four corners of a handerchief, 
is for a little good work in one corner. 

4640. We have had evidence to show that before 
Dr. Bailie’s report you were paying Is. 3 cl. a dozen for 
certain work, and that the price was increased to 
Is. 6d. ? — If so, it had nothing to do with Dr. Bailie’s 
report. We sometimes advance prices to get goods 
hurried in for shipments that have to be made by a 
certain date. 

4641. You have stated that the wages for this 
embroidery work have been increased during the last 
few years, but you will not go so far as to tell us to 
what extent ? — No, I cannot speak in general terms on 
that point. On certain classes of goods the prices 
have very much increased. 

4642. May we take it that in other classes they 
have not been increased at all ?— In other classes they 
have not increased so much. 

4643. But iu some classes have they increased at 
all ? — I will say, yes. 

. 4644. Would you go so far as to say that the 
prices which have been increased during the last few 
years, have all bqen for embroidery work ?— Yes. I 
would say that as far as we are concerned. 

4645. But at the same time, there is badly-paid 
work?— There is some work which could not be 
described as being well paid. I would also say that 
that class of work is done by people who are not 
competent to do the better class of work. Good 
sewers can generally command good work and good 
prices. 


4646. But we are inquiring whether the wages 
paid to any of these workers are such as could be 
described as sweating wages? — If you prohibit the 
doing of the poorer class of work, the badly-paid work 
you simply throw out of employment a great number 
of workers who are not fit to do anything better, and 
you reduce the amount of money distributed in the 
country. 

4647. If in our opinion there is underpayment, 
and we attempt to put that right, we may be doin» an 
injury to the people who have been receiving even°this 
small amoimt of money ? — I certainly think so. There 
are some wages that no one could defend ; but, as I 
said before, the embroidery industry depends very 
much on demand and supply, and when the demand is 
poor, greater values are offered by manufacturers to 
their customers in order to. induce business and keep 
workers supplied. 

4648. (Mr. Cohen.). When you speak of a- rate of 
wages that no one could defend, what have you in 
mind ? Can you tell us approximately what sort of 
rates you mean? — I refer to some prices paid when 
trade was very bad, but at these times both manufac- 
turers and sewers have to be content with low prices 
or do without the work. 

4649. Would you put it at so much an hour? 
Would you agree that a farthing an hour would be 
unreasonable ?■ — Yes. 

4650. How much higher would you put it? — It is 
so difficult, to deal with it as a question of wages per 
hour. One person will earn 3d. an hour and another 
only 2d. at the same work. 

4651. Do not take an extreme case.; take the mean? 
— I would rather not answer the question. I cannot 
answer it properly. 

4652. (Chairman.) But can you not say whether 
you consider, say, a penny an hour to be underpay- 
ment for an average worker? — I do not look at it. as a 
rate per hour at all. Most of the workers who take 
work from us here in town are people who have 
families to attend to— married women, and in the 
country many of them are farmers’ daughters. They 
do not work constantly. 

4653. No, that is not the point. What the Com- 
mittee feel is this : a woman who only -does one hour’s 
work a week ought to be paid an adequate wage for 
that hour’s work, and I ask you what you consider 
would be an adequate wage for an ordinary worker per 
hour ? — I should say that a good worker knows the 
value of her work as well as I do. 

4654. (Mr. Cohen.) When we say “an hour,” we 
mean an hour sitting steady at the work ?— A good 
worker knows that she can earn at decent work 3d. an 
hour easily enough ; 3d. an hour is a fair wage in 
Belfast for an inside worker, and lots of workers can 
earn as much outside. Some can earn 2d. an horn. I 
cannot say what is a sweating wage. 

4655. (Chairman.) We have cases in which it is 
alleged that your outworkers earn the following rates 
per hour at hand-embroidery : kZ., Id., Id., id., Id., 
-|d., lid-. Id., 3d., 2d., 1 |d„ Lfd., id., Id., 1 id., id- 
id., Ifd., 2d., 1 id., Id., and so on. Now, would you 
say that anything below 2d. an hour might be called 
a sweating wage for embroidery in the. case of an 
average worker working eight hours a day ? — I would 
not say that it is a sweating wage ; but I certainly 
think that if a worker is any use, she should not work 
for less than that. I will put it that way. In this 
embroidery industry, however, we have no claim on ’ 
any worker; we simply give out the work and say: 
“Here are the goods and this is the price.” The 
workers can take it or leave it, just as they like. The 
agent will not take work that he cannot get done. 
An embroidery agency is a business like any other. 

4656. But the amounts which I have read out to 
you are stated to have been received by " your out- 
workers in Belfast ? — You give no details. 

4657. I will give you the details. You supply 
Particulars of the work and the price of it to the 
workers in Belfast, do you not ? — Yes. in all cases. 

4658. Do the outworkers in the country districts 
get Particulars ? — That is a matter for the agent. We 
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have nothing to do with that. We simply inform the 
agent of the number and price of the goods. 

° 4659. Does the agent pay the money to the out- 
workers on your behalf F— The agent pays the money 
out of his own pocket and sends us an account. 

4660. Is it a fact that you have no direct know- 
ledge as to what the country workers earn ?■ — That is 
so. A sewer in the same week might easily embroider 
goods belonging to different manufacturers, and even 
work for more than one agent. 

4661. You simply send work to the agent and tell 
him that you will pay so much for it, and he distributes 
the work and pays the, wages himself. He can pay 
anything he likes, and you have no knowledge of what 
he pays ? — That is so. We have at different times 
adopted the method of stamping the price on the 
goods ; but frequently we cannot do that, because we 
cannot launder the goods sufficiently to obliterate the 
stamp without destroying the appearance of the stuff. 

4662. (Mr. Cohen.) Do I understand that you pay 
the agent for the goods, and that he can pay the 
worker whatever' he likes ? — We give the agent so many 
dozen at, say, Is. 3d. a dozen. It is for him to pay 
that price to the outworker. 

4663. But he can pay less than that P — Yes. If he 
pays less, we have no means of knowing it. 

4664. It is perfectly possible for him, if he can 
get anybody to do it at Is., to pay only Is. F — It is 
perfectly possible under the present system. 

4665. (Chairman.) Under statute you are obliged 
to supply Particulars F — The agent would have to do 
that in the case of country outworkers. He would 
have to give with the goods a docket with the price 
stated. 

4666. Most of the witnesses we have had have 
assured us that Particulars are given to the outworkers 
in the country districts F — By the firms themselves F 

4667. Yes, by the price being stamped on the 
goods F — We have done that at different times, but we 
cannot do it on goods that w,e cannot wash, and there 
are many goods of that kind now. 

4668. How do you notify the agent as to the work 

that he has to get done for you P — We send him what 
we call a docket : “ Mr. so-and-so, please receive from 
“ , embroidery, No. 6469, 25 dozen, price Is. 6 d.,” 

4669. What instructions) do you give him about 
getting the work done F — If we want to draw attention 
to anything special about the pattern we do so on the 
docket. What the agents do is to check the work, 
give it out to the sewers, get it in again, and invoice it 
back to us, which they do on a regular form. 

4670. Do you then send a cheque for the whole 
amount of the wages, plus 10 per cent. F — The agents 
are usually paid monthly. 

4671. Now there are differences in the prices of 
work given out by different firms F — A very big 
difference. 

4672. Would it not be desirable to have a uniform 
scale of prices F — I think it would be difficult. 

4673. (Mr. Cohen.) Are the agents you employ 
mostly shopkeepers F — They are mostly. 

4674. I understand that you think it is not 
altogether a satisfactory arrangement P — No, I never 
did think it was. 

4675. Can you suggest any better arrangement F 
— Unless the trade here in Belfast tried to organise 
the system on some sounder basis, I do not see that 
•anything could be done. We have through the 
country a few agents who are not shopkeepers, — men 
who make it their business to be agents only, and 
those are the best agents. 

4676. The objection to the present system is that 
the outworkers are liable not to get paid in money ? — 
That was a big trouble at one time. The Truck Act 
was supposed to have put a stop to it, but whether it 
has done so or not, I do not know. 

4677. It is also quite possible that the agent may 
not give the outworker the money paid by the principal, 
as you said just now F — It may easily be done, but I 
have no proof of it. 


4678. Would you go so far as to say that you would 
prohibit shopkeepers from being agents F — I would 
not go quite so far as that. 

4679. You think that improvement in the present 
arrangements is required F — I think the industry wants 
re-organisation in that respect. The ordinary shop- 
keeper does not keep the sewers up to the mark. 
Very often the sewers owe the shopkeepers money 
for goods, and so the shopkeepers are at the mercy of 
the sewers. They have to keep in with them and 
cannot be firm enough with them. 

4680. Do you have any difficulty in getting the 
embroidery done F — It depends upon the state of the 
trade. For some years we have certainly had great 
difficulty. The Irish sewers are very unsatisfactory 
persons to work with. They have had a fine chance in 
the last few years, with this American demand’ for 
good work ; but when the boom came they were 
greedy and were not satisfied to do good work and 
earn a fair wage ; they scamped their work. A lot of 
very indifferent stuff came in and there has been a lull 
in the demand, because the Americans did not get 
what they wanted. 

(Chairman.) Now I will proceed to give you the 
results of certain investigations into your Belfast 
outworkers’ earnings. Firstly, case 34, 1910 : “ hand- 
“ kerchiefs with initial and flowers, &c., forming a 
“ wreath,” for which you pay 4 d. a dozen. It is alleged 
that the worker can only make fd. per hour. 


Mr. Sefton attended. 

(Mr. Sefton.) The worker said that she could not 
do three in an hour. 

4681. (Chairman, to the Witness.) What do you say 
to that? — I could not possibly deal with that unless I 
know the name of the worker. 

4682. You certainly cannot have the name of the 
worker F — I do not press it, but you see the difficulty 
if I do not have the name. 

4683. The next case is 41, 1910 : “ handkerchiefs 
“ with initial and scroll in one comer,” for which you 
pay 3d. a dozen. Have you one of these handker- 
chiefs F — I have nothing at 3d. I have one at 2d. 

4684. Then we must pass to the next case, No. 
282, 1910 : “ handkerchiefs with initial and spray in one 
“ comer, price 2-hd. a dozen.” The worker alleged 
“ that she could do four handkerchiefs in 24 hours, 
“ and the rate, accordingly equals \d. an hour.” 

(Mr. Sefton.) I have a tracing (showing a tracing to 
the Witness). 

( Witness.) I have not a sample of that. This is a 
very similar one at 2d. (producing a specimen). 

4685. (Chairman.) It is equivalent to one handker- 
chief in 371 minutes F — With regard to these handker- 
chiefs with the initial, which I produce, we made last 
year about 10,000 dozens for American customers. 
An order was offered to us this year for 30,000 dozens 
of the same handkerchiefs, but we refused it, because 
we could hardly get cost out of it. Since then we 
have had repeated applications from our workers to 
give them some more of this particular initial. It was 
very plain easy work, and they liked to have it; but we 
have not done any this year. 

4686. Who received the applications F — The fore- 
woman who gives out this work. 

4687. Is the suggestion that the worker could only 
do one handkerchief in 374 minutes a fair one P — It 
is not. 


4688. How many do you think she ought to have 
done in 374 minutes F— I cannot say. 

4689. Would you think she ought to make at least 
2d. an horn- F — Yes, I think she should make 2d. an 
hour on that. 

(Chairman.) What is your impression about, this 
woman’s work, Mr. Sefton P 

(Mr. Sefton.) It is a fairly elaborate design, and 
supposing that it took her only half the time that she 
declared it took, still the rate would be only f d. an 


nour. 

4690. (Chairman, to the Witness.) You suggest that 
the worker ought to make 2d. an hour at this work, 
and so do 10 of these designs referred to by Mr. Sefton, 
in an hour. That is one in six minutes F— I would say 
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that it would all depend on how the work was done. 
She certainly could not do them very well in that time, 
hut much of this cheap embroidery is not done right, 
and we do not expect first-class work for that price. I 
should say that this handkerchief could be embroidered 
in six minutes. 

4691. Let us take another case, No. 39, 1911, “ Spray 
in one corner and five dots in each of the others,” 
for which you pay 5 d. a dozen. Have you one of 
these ? — It is something like that, I think ( producing a 
handkerchief). 

(Mr. Sefton.) No, it is not quite the same. Here 
is the pattern, and those are the dots ( producing 
design). 

(Witness.) I have not that, but this is similar. 

4692. (Mr. Sefton.) There is not the same amount 
of work there ? — It is a different kind of work, but 
the amount will be about the same. 

4693. There are two separate sprays here ? — But 
the workers skip across from one spray to another, and 
cut the connecting threads off afterwards. 

(Chairman.) It is alleged that the worker can 
make fd. an hour ? 

(Mr. Sefton.) “ Handkerchiefs 5 d. per dozen em- 
“ broidered as sketch in one corner ; also five dots in 
“ the other three corners ; can do one in from half- 
“ an-hour to three-quarters of an hour.” 

4694. (Chairman, to the Witness.) What time do 
you think she ought to take doing that?— I cannot 
answer that. We do not price the goods on what the 
worker is likely to earn ; we price them on the design 
and what we believe we can get for them. If there is 
a rush on, the prices paid for work may go up, and we 
may not make any profit at all. 

4695. (Mr. Cohen.) Would not the foreman or the 
forewoman of the embroidery department know how 
long it ought to take to do this handkerchief ?— You 

The witness 


only know by actual experience. One worker, with 
8 -ply yarn, might make twice as much as another with 
5-ply yarn, but perhaps would not do the work half as 
well, and some workers even double the yarn and thus 
get over the pattern in half the time. Then so much 
depends on the quality of the embroidery. It j s 
impossible to standardize this hand-embroidery. I can 
show you from lists I have here that good wages are 
earned by many workers on the goods we give out in 
Belfast for embroidering. 

4696. We had better take the next case, No. 25, 1911 • 
“ Clipping cushion covers, 2d. a dozen.” This is’a case 
that was investigated last year ?— We pay for cushion 
covers, 2d., 2\d., and 3d. 

(Mr. Sefton.) The worker says she can only do one 
dozen in three hours. 


4697. (Chairman.) That is a quarter of an hour for 
each. She alleges that she makes f d. an hour. If 
that is correct, would you consider it to be a case of 
under-payment P — § d. an hour is certainly a very small 
wage. I should imagine that a woman working 
properly would make far more than that, but unless I 
had the article I cannot test it. 

4698. She may have been a slow worker. It will save 
time to ask you whether you can produce some cushion 
covers and let us see the work done ? — Yes. 

4699. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you have clippers in your 
factory ? — No. We have some girls who can clip," but 
we do not employ them at it. 

4700. (Chairman.) Could you put a girl on to 
clipping these cushion covers for which you pay 2d. a 
dozen, and we could time her and see for ourselves how 
long she takes at it ?— Y es. I would like to say on the 
whole question that I know that we are paying better 
than the average. If the average is poor we are a little 
better ; at least our workers tell us so, and we have 
more demands for this work than we can supply. 


Representative of Firm Q 3, examined. 


4701. (Chairman.) You have submitted to us a list 
of wages you pay to inside workers ; can we have it 
verified by looking at your books ?— We have not the 
books here. 

4702. But if we come to your factory can we see 
the books P — I do not suppose we would have any 
objection. 

4703. Do you give your workers Particulars of the 
work and the prices which they are to be paid ?— Yes, 
we give a little slip. 

4704. Do the workers have books ? — Yes. These 
are some workers' pass books (handing some books to 
the Committee). 

4705. Are these letters or symbols ?— That symbol 
is the enterer’s initial. This is the price, and that is 
the price, and that is the calculation made up. 

4706. How do they know what kind of goods they 
are ?— They see the goods, and they have a ticket with 
the goods at the time, with the price on it. 

4707. Are the workers allowed to retain these 
books ? — Yes. 

4708. Even when they are full? Supposing a 
worker took a book home when it was full, would she 
be asked to return it ?— I think she would. Each 
worker has two books ; one is in use while the other is 
in the office being made up. 

4709. I shall not ask you questions on all the items 
in your evidence-in-chief. I understand that your 

statement has been signed on behalf of your firm ? 

Yes. 


4710. Is yours an up-to-date factory ?— Yes ; our 
machinery is the newest and best. We keep it well 
tended by mechanics, and give the workers all facilities 
for doing their work. 

4711. Are the work-rooms warmed? — Yes. by 

steam. J 


4712. Have you a thermometer to show what th 
temperature is ? — I cannot say. 

4713. Do you allow any of your work-people to tak 
work home?— -Not that I am aware of. One of.th 
managers, who is outside, could possibly answer that. 


4714. I would like you to ask him to come in. Have 
you any difficulty in obtaining indoor workers ?— Yes. 
There is such a demand for the girls that at any time 
we could take more hands on, if we could get them. 
We have to enable our workers to earn a fair wage, or 
they would not stay with us. 

(A manager of the firm was called in.) 

(Witness.) That is tied on to the work as it goes 
out (handing a ticket to the Committee). 

4715. (Chairman to manager.) I was asking just 
now whether any of the inworkers ever took work 
home to do ? — No. There is nothing they could do to 
the work at home. It is all machine work. 

(Firm’s Representative.) This particular stitch 
cannot be done by treadle machine (producing some 
handkerchiefs). 

4716. (Chairman.) We have been told that in some 
cases beginners, or their parents or guardians, are 
required to sign an agreement to the effect that the 
worker shall remain with the firm for some stated 
period, say a year ?— We did that at one time, but we 
gave it up. The workers were in the habit of coming 
for a week or two and would not stay at the work 
long enough to become proficient. We raised the rate 
of wages, and our intention was to keep a portion of 
that until they had served for two years, and then to 
give it them in a lump sum. 

(Manager.) Previous to that they had not been 
paid at all for learning. 

4717. (Chairman.) What is your practice with 
regard to beginners and improvers ? — (Manager.) For 
the first few weeks a girl may be earning 2s. or 3s. ; 
after that it may be 5s. 

4718. Let us keep to the first two or three weeks. 
Does she herself get the money she earns in the first 
three weeks ? — Yes. 

4719. Who pays for teaching her ? — The firm. 

4720. Do you ever deduct a sum for that from her 
wages ? — No. 

4i21. We were told by one witness that in your 
factory she did the punch-hemstitching of shams, 
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18 ins. by 45 ins., for 44cZ. a dozen, and on leaving and 
going to another factory she was paid 8 d. a dozen for 
the same work P — I expect 4 bd. is about the price ; but 
I could not tell you what other firms pay. 

4722. I point that out to you as an instance of the 
want of equality in the rates paid by the different 
firms ? — You have only the worker’s word for that. 
Have you any further evidence that another firm does 
pay such a rate P 

4723. No, but I ask you whether it is possible ? — 
It is possible that there may be a halfpenny difference, 


but I do not think there would be a difference of 100 
per cent. It is very unlikely. 

4724. It is alleged that you charge for needles and 
thread, and some other firms do not ? — It is the custom 
of the trade to charge. 

4725. (Mr. Cohen.) Your work is chiefly hand- 
kerchiefs ? — (Manager.) Yes. 

4726. It is all machine work? — Yes ; we do not do 
any hand work. 

4727. Does it go to America ? — Yes, and to Japan 
and China and India. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned for a short time. 


Dr. James Longhead 

4728. (Chairman.) You are Medical Officer of Health 
of Portadown, are you not? — Yes. 

4729. How long have you occupied that position ? 
— Since the year 1898. 

4730. There are certain factories in your district in 
which the making-up of linen, cotton, and similar 
fabrics is earned on ? — Yes. 

4731. The authority in your district have adopted 
section 22 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1890 ?— Yes. 

4732. Your authority accordingly have the duty of 
inspecting the sanitary arrangements of those making- 
up factories ? — Yes. 

4733. Do you personally ever inspect those factories, 
or is the inspection entrusted to some other officer ? — 

I generally inspect the factories myself. 

4734. Is the inspection regular and systematic ? — I 
would not say that. 

4735. How often do you visit the factories ? — Pro- 
bably twice a year. 

4736. What have you to say as to the sanitary 
conditions of these factories ? — They are fairly good. 

4737. Have you ever notified the factory occupier 
of any defects in the sanitary arrangements ? — Yes. 

4738. How often have you done that ? — I should 
say twice in the last 10 years. 

4739. Have such defects been satisfactorily re- 
medied ? — Yes, they have been remedied by the owners 
of the factories, and almost at once. 

4740. Do yon satisfy yourself that your sugges- 
tion as to the remedy has been acted upon ? — Yes. In 
particular the council generally see that any sugges- 
tions made by the factory inspectors are carried out. 

4741. Are further visits paid by yourself to the 
factories in order to see whether defects are remedied ? 
— Yes. 

4742. If on the second visit the defects are found 
not to be remedied, what action is taken ? — The council 
generally see that the sanitary arrangements are fairly 
satisfactory — that they are almost up to the regula- 
tions issued by the Home Office. 

4743. Why “ almost up to the regulations ” ? — In 
one particular instance the sanitary conveniences were 
grouped together, and the doors of each compartment 
did not permit of opening out the whole way, and in 
consequence the doors which would ensure privacy 
were removed. The council did not think that a very 
serious fault. 

4744. Do you receive lists of outworkers from em- 
ployers ? — Yes. 

4745. Do all the employers comply with the Act in 
respect of sending in lists ? — I think we have now a 
list from every factory. 

4746. Is it not the duty of the authorities to insist 
on getting these lists in? — Yes; but up to quite 
recently my council have not insisted on that. 

4747. But at the present moment you have got 
them all in ? — Yes, I believe we have. 

4748. Is there any regular or systematic inspection 
of the outworkers’ homes ? — I would say there is. 

4749. How often are they visited ? — I would say 
that, perhaps, twice in the year the sanitary sub-officer 
will go round practically all the premises. 

4750. Are these homes better or worse than those 

The witne; 


Rowlett, examined, 

of other people in the same class of life ? — I consider 
that they are better. For instance, in Portadown at 
the present time there is a considerable area where the 
housing is defective, hut not in any one of those houses 
do they carry on white work, 

4751. How do you account for that? — I do not 
know why it is. 

4752. Would you say that the outworkers are more 
careful than the average people of their class ? — They 
are a cleaner class of people, I find, as a rule. 

4753. What action is taken on the notification of 
an outbreak of disease in an outworker’s home ? — All 
the clothes that ai - e liable to contain infection are sent 
to the steam disinfector, which is in Lurgan, for the 
purpose of being thoroughly disinfected. 

4754. In what way ai - e they removed ? — In a van. 

4755. Is the outwork that is found in the houses 
also disinfected ? — Yes, and in some cases destroyed, if 
it cannot be thoroughly disinfected. In other cases 
the outwork has been thoroughly disinfected with the 
steam disinfector. 

4756. Is the employer or agent notified not to send 
any more outwork to the house until further notice is 
received from you ? — As a matter of fact they never 
do so. They do not permit the occupier of a house, 
where any outbreak of epidemic disease has occurred, 
to return the work until the receipt of a certificate 
from the medical officer. 

4757. Do you think that there is no risk of work 
being received at any of these houses whilst disease is 
prevalent ? — It is quite possible that work may be 
taken in, and that disease may not be diagnosed before 
the work has been returned to the factory ; but as a 
general rule the disease would be discovered in time. ' 

4758. Do you consider that there is a risk of com- 
municating disease from one house to another, and 
from one district to another, through the medium of 
outwork ? — I have never known of it. 

4759. It is possible, I suppose ? — It is possible. 

4760. What epidemic diseases have you had in out- 
workers’ houses ?— We have had measles, scarlatina, 
typhus fever, and typhoid. 

4761. You have never heard of any of these 
diseases being communicated either to other homes or 
to other districts through the medium of outwork ? — 
No, never. 

4762. Are you aware what work the outworkers in 
Portadown do? — They draw handkerchiefs, and do 
overseaming and folding. 

4763. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do they do any 
embroidery ? — I do not know that there is much of 
that done. 

4764. (Mr. Cohen.) Is that work done for firms in 
Portadown or firms in Belfast ? — For firms in Porta- 
down. 

4765. (Chairman.) Do they, to your knowledge, 
work for any Belfast firms ?— Some of the Portadown 
firms have places in Belfast, I believe. 

4766. But do you know, from your own knowledge, 
of any workers who take work direct from Belfast ? — 
No, I do not. But I am not in a position to have 
accurate knowledge on that point. I know the number 
of making-up firms that we have to deal with in the 
town — six. 

is withdrew. 


Adjourned for a short time. 
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4767 . [Chairman.) You are Medical Officer of Health 
for Ballymena ? — Yes. 

4768. How long have you occupied that position ?■ — ■ 
22 years. 

47,69. There are certain factories in your district in 
which the making-up of linen, cotton, and similar 
fabrics is carried on? — Yes. 

4770. The authority in your district have adopted 
section 22 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 1890 ? 
—Yes. 

4771. Your authority has, therefore, the duty of 
inspecting the sanitary arrangements in those making- 
up factories? — Yes. 

4772. Do you personally ever inspect those factories, 
or is the inspection entrusted to some other officer ? — 
Sometimes I inspect them myself, but very often the 
sanitary sub-officer does that duty. 

4773. Is the inspection regular and systematic ? — 
Yes. 

4774. Does the sub-officer report to you ? — He 
does, and if there is anything of a special nature in 
the report I go to see to it myself. 

4775. What have you to say as to the sanitary 
condition of these factories ? — I believe that they are 
very satisfactory. 

4776. Have you ever notified a factory occupier of 
any defects in the sanitary arrangements ? — I have. 

4777. How often? — Three or four times, perhaps. 

4778. Three or four times a year ? — No. 

4779. You have only made three or four complaints 

in respect of the whole of the factories in your dis- 
trict ? — Yes, within the last 10 years. 

4780. Have such defects been satisfactorily re- 
medied? — They have. 

4781. Are further visits paid to the factories in 
order to see whether the defects are remedied ?— Yes. 

4782. On a second visit have you found the defects 
properly remedied ? — Yes, generally. 

4783. If, on a second visit, the defects are found 
not to have been remedied, what action is taken ? — 
The matter is reported again. We have not been 
obliged to go into court over cases of that kind. 

4784. You have found that either after the first or 
second visit the defect has been put right ?— As a rule. 

4785. If on the second visit it has not been put 
right, what action do you take ? — I report the matter 
to the sanitary authority in Ballymena, and then they 
take whatever action is necessary in order to put into 
effect the suggested alterations. 

4786. But it has never been necessary to take a 
prosecution ? — No, there have not been any prosecu- 
tions of that kind. 

4787. To your knowledge it has not been necessary 
for the authorities to whom you refer a case to take 
any prosecution ?— No. 

4788. Sooner or later the defect has been re- 
medied ? — It has. 

4789. Do you receive lists of outworkers from the 
employers ?— The town clerk does ; I do not, personally. 

. 4790. You cannot say whether they are sent in 

regularly to him or not ? — I saw him yesterday on that 
point. I know that he is supplied with a list of 
names, but how often I could not state exactly. 

4791. Is it your duty to inspect regularly the out- 
workers’ homes ? — Yes. 

4792. Then how have you inspected the outworkers’ 
homes if you have not had a list of the outworkers ?— 

I have not inspected the outworkers’ homes specially 
as such, but it is my duty to inspect all manner of 
houses in Ballymena, every dwelling house of any 
kindif there is any sanitary defect connected with it. 

4793. But you cannot ascertain whether there is 
any sanitary defect until you have inspected ?— No, 
certainly not. 

4794. So yon must have a regular and thorough 
inspection of every house before you can ascertain 
whether there is anything requiring to be remedied ? — - 
Yes. The outworkers’ houses have not been specially 
notified to me in any way. They come under the 
category of working-class houses' generally. 

The witness 
Adjourned for a 


4795. Could you say whether the homes of the 
outworkers are better or worse than those of other 
people of the same class ? — I could not. 

4796. Then it is not the duty of the employers to 
send a list of outworkers to you personally, in. your 
official capacity ? — No, it is not. 

4797. The employers have to send the list to the 
town clerk ? — Yes, to the town clerk, representing the 
sanitary authority. 

4798. And it is no part of your duty to ask for a 
list of outworkers to be furnished to you ? — I believe 
not. 

4799. Could you say whether it is the duty of the 
town clerk, as representing the sanitary authority, to 
supply you with a list of the outworkers ?— As a 
matter of fact I never have been supplied with the 
addresses of the outworkers. 

4800. Then how are you to ascertain whether there 

is an outbreak of disease in an outworker’s home ? 

We ave under the Notification of Infectious Diseases 
Act. and if there is an outbreak of any infections 
disease the doctor in attendance must notify it 
to me. 

4801. When you receive the notification do yon at 
once visit the house ? — Yes. 

4802. If you find any outwork in the house is it 
always disinfected? — 1 do not know that I have 
visited any of the outworkers’ homes at a time when 
infectious disease has broken out, otherwise I would 
certainly have recommended the disinfection of any 
of the material. 

4803. Then I will put this question to you : have 
you ever had during your occupancy of your position 
any notification from a doctor that an outbreak of 
infectious disease has taken place in any outworker's 
home ? — No ; I simply get a notification of an 
infectious disease having broken out in a certain 
house, but the nature of the work earned on in that 
house is never mentioned in the notification. 

4804. When the doctor sends you a notification 
that disease has broken out in a particular house, he 
does not tell you that it is a house where outwork is 
earned on ? — No. 

4805. Then you would have no cognisance as to 
whether outwork was done in the particular house or 
not ? — No. 

\ 4806. Is it part of your duty to disinfect every- 
thing you find in the house ? — It is part of my duty to 
disinfect the premises, the inside of the house, and the 
yard, if necessary, and give instructions as to what I 
consider best to be done under the circumstances. 

4807. And is there disinfection of any portable 
goods that may be in the house, or any linen, for 
instance ? — I am not aware that I have come across a 
case of that kind exactly. 

4808. In the circumstances you could not, 
apparently, know when you went to a house, whether 
outwork was done there or not ?— That is a fact. I 
do not very often find it. They may do outwork, but 
I should not be sure of it unless I made special 
inquiries, and I have not done that in the past. 

4809. So it is quite possible that disease can break 
out in an outworker’s house and infect the work that 
is being done, and you would not know it ; and that 
disease might be circulated to other people or to other 
districts ? — It is quite possible. 

4810. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you know roughly how 
many outworkers there are in Ballymena? — I asked 
that question yesterday of the town clerk. He thinks 
there are very few, probably from 12 to 20 ; and he 
said that some of these outworkers are respectable 
girls, and he mentioned the names of some very 
respectable people to me. 

4811. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) What sort of work 
do they do at home ? — Embroidery and crochet work 
chiefly. 

4812. (Mr. Cohen.) How many factories are there in 
Ballymena where they do white work ?— Only two fir 
three. 

withdrew. 

. short time. 
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4813. (Chairman.) What is the nature of your firm’s 
business P — General linen manufacturers and merchants. 

4814. How many indoor workers do you employ in 
the making-up part of your business ? — Roughly 

a ' 5 4815. What are their working hours when on full 
time? — From half past eight in the morning until six, 
and till one or half past one o’clock on Saturday. 

4816. What is the allowance for meals ? — One hour 
from one o’clock to two. 

4817. Are your employees principally on piece 
work ? — A few are on piece work. The older hands 
prefer piece work. The younger ones are on a set wage. 

4818. Are some of your workers, who receive a set 
wage, employed on precisely the same work as others 
who receive piece rates ? — Yes. 

4819. How do the wages compare between the two 
sets of workers ? — The piece worker earns more because 
she is a more experienced worker. If the other person 
was on piece-work, the possibility is that she would not 
earn any more than what she was getting at a set 
wage. 

4820. What is the average rate of wages that your 
firm pays those who are on piece work ? — I should say 
about 15s. a week. 

4821. What would be the wage for the same class 
of workers who do the same class of work at a fixed 
wage P — They are not the same class of worker in 
the respect that they are very much less experienced. 

4822. But they do the same class of work ? — They 
do the same class of work, but they do not get through 
the same amount. 

4823. I quite understand. What do they get? — 
They come in as learners, and are given 4s. Gd. or 5s. a 
week while they are being taught. After they are 
taught, if they want to go on piece work we usually put 
them on piece work. 

4824. How long do they remain on the wage of 
4s. Gd. a week ? — That is a difficult question to answer 
from the stitching or manufacturing end. They would 
not be longer at that rate than one year. When they 
are a year at any particular work we give them an 
advance of a shilling a week. 

4825. I suppose that these beginners are quite 
young girls ? — Yes, of fourteen years or so. 

4826. They go on working for 12 months and then 
you give them a shilling rise ? — I do not say that. I 
say that if they are not on piece work before the end 
of the year, they will get a shilling rise. Every 
employee in our warehouse gets a shilling more per 
year until she gets up to possibly 10s. a week, unless 
she shows herself a specially smart girl, when she is 
paid what she is worth. 

4827. Would you allow any of your workers to go 
on piece rates if they asked for it? — Yes, but we might 
not have sufficient work to keep them going if they 
went on piece work. 

4828. Do you do any machine work ? — A little. 

4829. We have been told that the workers have not 
derived any benefits from the speeding up of machinery, 
with the consequent increase of output, and that not 
only have piece rates been cut down, but a greater 
strain than before is placed on the workers, whilst 
earnings have sometimes diminished. What do you 
say about that ? — In no case have our prices been 
reduced, and in some cases they have been increased. 
We have never had a complaint from our workers with 
regard to wages, and some of these girls have had 
offers from other houses which they would not accept. 
If I may mention it, they have free medical attendance. 
If they are ill they are paid half wages. 

4830. For how long ? — Sometimes for 2 or 3 months. 
In some cases it has gone on as long as six months. 

4831. Do you consider that there is any extra 
strain on the workers caused by the speeding-up of 
machines ? — That is a thing I could not answer, but I 
think they derive monetary benefit from the adoption 
of improved machinery. 

4832. Do you charge your workers with thread and 
needles ? — No, we charge for nothing. 


Firm R 3, examined. 

4833. Do not you think it is rather a bad system 
to charge for thread and needles ? — I do not know that 
that is done in the trade. 

4834. We have been told by a number of witnesses 
that it is the custom of the trade to charge the 
workers for both thread and needles ? — We do not do 
it, so we must consider it not a good system. 

4835. Do you make any deductions from your 
inworkers’ wages for bad or damaged work ? — No. 

4836. Under no circumstances ? — I have not come 
across any. 

4837. What happens if a worker inadvertently 
damages her work ? — She would be spoken to. 

4838. Do you find that you secure discipline and a 
fair standaid of work without resorting to fining ? 
— Yes. 

4839. Do you retain any portion of the worker’s 
wage as security against her leaving without notice ? 
—No. 

4840. Do not you think that system is open to 
objection ? — Well, sometimes workers leave without 
notice, but we have to let them go. 

4841. Have you any difficulty in obtaining your 
workers ? — Yes, we have. 

4842. Are the wages paid at fixed rates, or do you 
give a bonus ? — At fixed rates. 

4843. We have heaid of some firms who give a 
bonus because they say it is an incentive to the 
workers to put on full speed ? — We do not do that. 

4844. Do you think that it is necessary ? — Yes, it 
might be in some cases. 

4845. I suppose that if the Committee wish to 
verify any figures you have given as to the rate of 
wages you pay, we can see the workers’ books in your 
factory ? — I do not think there will be any objection. 

4846. We have been told that in some cases indoor 
workers take home work after factory hours with a 
view to augmenting their wages. Is this ever done in 
times your firm ? — No, we do not allow it. 

4847. Are you quite sure that you can prevent its 
being done ? — We can and we do prevent it. Some- 
times we have had difficulty. 

4848. Do you think that any firm could prevent it 
if they liked ? — I think so. 

4849. It has been mentioned to us that a girl 
might ask for some work to take home, purporting to 
take it for some other person ? — That may be done, 
but we do not allow it. As a matter of fact two or 
three years ago a case came before us where a worker 
asked for some work to take home for her sister. 
That went on for a little time. When our worker 
came to get paid for the work done at home by her 
sister, I spoke to her, and she explained to me that it 
was really done by her sister. I stopped her taking 
the work out, however, there and then 

4850. You think that by proper care, taking work 
home could be stopped in every case ? — Yes. We now 
have no difficulty at all. 

4851. Do you think there is any employment of 
in-workers during meal-times in your factory ? — I am 
sure there is not. 

4852. Is it not possible that they might take some 
work to the dining room, under their aprons, for 
instance ? — The dining-room is separate from the 
warehouse. 

4853. But could not they conceal the work ? — 
They have to go outside the warehouse entirely between 
the hours of one and two, and there is a gateman who 
sees that they take nothing out with them; if they 
bring anything in, they have to leave it with him until 
they are going out again at night. 

4854. Could that man be quite sure that a girl had 
not a few dozen handkerchiefs tucked under her 
blouse ? — Yes ; if she had, I am afraid she might be 
charged with trying to steal them. 

4855. Would you be likely to hear if any of your 
workers took work to the dining-room ? — Yes. 

4856. Do you supply your workers with Particulars 
of the work and the rate of wages ?— Yes. They are 
on a board. 
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4857. I£ there is any change in the price of any 
work, is the new price put on the board before the 
work is given to the workers ? — Yes, it is. 

4858. Do they have books, too? — Yes, they have 
pass-books. 

4859. Are your workrooms properly warmed P — 
Yes. 

4860. Have you a thermometer in them P — Yes. 
We have the place heated by hot- water pipes, and in 
some places, for instance, near the roof, which is glass, 
where the temperature does not get high enough, we 
have a gas radiator. When the temperature goes 
below a certain point we ask the workers to inform us. 

4861. We have been told in evidence that in some 
cases beginners, or their parents or guardians, are 
required to sign an agreement to the effect that the 
worker shall remain with the firm for some stated 
period, for example, one year ? — It is not so, with us. 

4862. And that in some cases also, the worker has 
had to contribute a weekly sum out of her wages, 
which has been held by the employer as security 
against her leaving within the period ? — We do not do 
that. 

4863. How many outworkers have you in the 

Belfast area ? — We have . 

4864. Do they perform the same class of work as 
that done by those inside ? — Only in a very few 
instances. 

4865. Are the rates of payment made to the out- 
workers the same as those made to inside workers for 
the same class of work ?- — No, for the work done 
outside we pay a little more. 

4866. If you gave more work outside of the same 
class as is done inside, would you continue to pay a 
higher price to the outworkers? — I think we would 
still pay a higher price to our outworkers than we pay 
to our inworkers, because the latter, of course, have 
certain benefits : for instance, needles and thread are 
supplied to them, whereas outworkers supply their own. 

4867. Then with regard to the work that these 
outworkers do for your firm which is different from 
that done by the inside workers, on what basis do yon 
arrange the rates of payment? — That is done, of 
course, by the departmental manager, and is purely 
a question of experience as to the value of the work. 

_ 4868. Are you quite sure that the rate of wages 
paid to the outworkers enables them, if they are°of 
average capacity, to earn a fair wage ? — That is what 
we try to ensure. 

4869. I am anxious to find out whether the rates are 
fixed on any set plan ; whether, for example, you take 
a piece of work, and say : “ Now this piece of work will 
“ involve a couple of hours’ work, and so we will fix such 


4875. I do not like the word “sweating” either?— 

You quite understand that I do not know how any 
person could arrive at what an outworker would earn 
per day ; I do not think many of them work the factory 
hours. J 

4876. But that is not the point ? — Provided they 
work eight or nine hours a day I think they should 
earn more than 7s. a week. The answer I have given 
is founded on the opinion that our departmental 
manager expressed to me. 

4877. The outworkers have to provide their own 
thread, needles, &c. ? — Yes. We supply cotton for 
embroidering but not for other work done outside. 

4878. Is the work that you send to the workers in 
country districts distributed through agents ? — Yes. 

4879. Do you have no intercourse whatever with 
those workers ? — No. 

4880. Will you tell us exactly what happens in this 
connection?— We send the goods to our agent; we 
mark the price on the goods that he is to pay the 
sewer ; and we give him a commission of 10 per cent. 
When the goods are returned he gets the wages plus 
10 per cent. 

4881. Is it the invariable practice of your firm to 
mark the price on the goods ? — It is our rule, and it 
should always be done ; but if there is a rush you can 
understand that the work is sometimes sent out 
without being marked. 

4882. Now under the Particulars Orders of the 
Home Office it is obligatory either on your part 
or on the part of the agent to give full Particulars of 
the work and the wages to the worker ? — We do that 
at present. We stamp the Particulars on the goods. 

4883. But you say that sometimes in the rush it 
is not done ? — It is a mistake if it is not done ; but 
sometimes it is not done. 

4884. It is an infringement of the law if it is not 
done ? — And of our instructions. 

4885. When it is not done it is possible for an 
agent to pay any price he likes ?— ' Yes. 

r 4886. Are the agents principally shopkeepers? — 
We have quite a number who are not shopkeepers. 

4887. Do you not think it is open to objection to 
allow shopkeepers to have the power of being able to 
distribute work under their own conditions ?— Yes. 
th -think from tlle workers’ standpoint it is a bad 

4888. It would be very much better, would it not, 
that the agents of these great Belfast firms should not 
be shopkeepers ? — Yes, if agents could be got who are 
not shopkeepers, but of course you want a certain 
amount of security for the work which the agent 
holds. 


a price as will enable the worker to have proper 
“ remuneration for that two hours’ work ” ? — I asked 
our departmental manager about that very point, and he 
said that a fairly good worker, working, say, the usual 
factory hours, should earn at least about 10s. per week. 
As no doubt you are aware, these outworkers do not 
usually work the full eight or nine hours a day. 

4870. Would you go so far as to say that anything 
much below that would mean under-payment, assuming 
that we are dealing with an average worker working the 
same hours as are worked in a factory ? — Well, I would 
not like to commit myself to that. 

4871. If the wage that can be earned by an average 
worker, working the same hours as she would work in 
a factory, came to below 2d. an hour, would you call 
that a sweating wage ? That is 8s. per week ? — I should 
say that possibly anything below 7s. a week would be. 

4872. Anything below 7s. a week would be a 
sweating wage? — I have no experience of sweating 


4873. Have you not said that you consider anything 
under 7s. a sweating wage ? — I must qualify that bj 
saying that provided it was an experienced woman whc 
was working nine hours a day constantly, anything 
under 7s. is a very low wage. Of course, you must 
understand that the quality of the work has to be 
taken into consideration. 


4874. No, I think not?— I do not like the word 
“ sw eatmg.” Under 7s. a week would be a very small 
wage. 


4889. I quite understand that. Would it not be 
possible for the great Belfast firms to try to formulate 
a more satisfactory arrangement ?— So far as we are 
concerned we would do everything we could in the 
matter. 

4890. Have yon any means of knowing whether 
any of your agents pass the work on to other agents 
before it reaches the outworker? — No, unless some 
sewer told us. 

4891. I think you agree that under the present 
system you are not in touch at all with your agents 
qua their connection with the outworkers ?— We send 
round a man possibly once a year to the different 
agents, but of course he is not in direct touch with the 
workers. 

4892. The Committee desire to see the worker 
protected from possible fraud by agents. Would it be 
practicable for the outworker to sign a receipt for the 
amount she receives from the agent, the receipt to lie 
returned to and checked by the manufacturer ? — I am 
afraid it would not be practicable. 

4893. Could you tell us whether the outworkers’ 
wages in recent years have had a general downward 
tendency ? — I think the reverse. 

4894. What deduction do you make from that? 
That the trade is good or that labour is scarce ?— I 
think it is the outcome of a general increase in wages 
all round. 

4895. Some employers are disposed to agree that it 
would be desirable to arrange a uniform scale of prices 
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in the making-up trades botli for their own salces and 
that of their employees. It would appear that 
uniformity could not be universally adopted without 
some arrangement such as a trade board. Have you 
anything to say against the setting up of one or more 
trade boards? — I do not know how that would work 
in practice at all. It requires careful consideration. 

4896. (Mr. Cohen.) You give out handkerchiefs, 
and other goods as well, to be embroidered in the 
country districts? — Yes. 

4897. In what particular parts of the North of 
Ireland ? — Donegal principally. 

4898. Is that the better class of embroidery ? — No, 
the heavy class. 

4899. We have heard from other people that hand 
embroidery is brought into severe competition with 
machine embroidery. Do you agree with that ? — Yes. 

4900. Machine embroidery, you think, is sold to 
the public as hand embroidery ? — I do not know that. 

4901. Do you think it might be? — It might be 
sold as hand embroidery, but I do not know whether 
it is. 


4902. No description may be given at all ? — There 
may be misdescription. 

4903. Does Irish hand embroidery come into 
competition with foreign hand embroidery ? — I do not 
know about foreign hand embroidery. 

4904. Has the hand embroidery industry increased 
of late years, and is it flourishing ? — Hand embroidery 
has not increased to any great extent. Machine 
embroidery has to a certain extent crippled the 
expansion of the hand embroidery. 

4905. I suppose it would be a great loss to the 
north of Ireland if it disappeared, and machinery took 
its place altogether ? — I should think so. 

4906. Do the younger generation of workers show 
the same skill as their parents ? — I do not know. 

4907. Is the supply of hand embroiderers diminish- 
ing ? — I think it is. 

4908. Do you know the reason of that ? — I put it 
down to the extensive emigration abroad and the 
depopulation of the rural districts in Ireland. 

4909. Has your firm ever interested itself in the 
teaching of hand embroidery ? — No. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned for a short time. 


Representative op Firm L 1 re-called. 


4910. (Chairman.) Yesterday you questioned the 
accuracy of three sets of figures which were presented 
to you on case 34, 1911 ; as regards the shams marked 
1970 we stated that a witness had informed us that - 
you paid 1 id. a dozen for clipping the goods in question. 
You stated that you paid 1 id. ? — Yes. 

4911. With regard to the shams marked 2368 we 
stated that you paid 14(7. a dozen, and you stated that 
you paid 2d. ? — Yes.' 

4912. And with regard to those marked 1554 we 
stated that you paid 14(7. a dozen, and you stated that 
you paid 2d. ? — That is right. 

4913. Now we have been able to produce the 
worker’s book, and we find that in each instance our 
information was correct. I understand that the items 
in this book were entered by one of your own employees ? 
— Yes. 

4914. The actual entries in the book are “ 1970, 
size 30 x 30, j^-ths dozen ” and the amount of wages, 
1(7., that works out at lj(?. a- dozen. The second item 
is “2368, 3 j\-ths, the wages earned were 5(7.,” which 
we calculate to be 14(7. a dozen. You say 2d. ? — Yes, 
that is the information that I have got. 

4915. I am sure of that. The third is case 1554. 
The quantity is one dozen and nine, for which 2-ic7. is 
paid, which comes out at lf-(7. a dozen. It is a trifle 
under 14c7. You said it was 2d. ?— Yes. 

4916. Now you will probably be able to explain 
this ? — I told my manager this morning to see about 
it. I have sent for him now. 

4917 . And your manager was equally emphatic on 
the points ? — So he was this morning when I asked 
him about it. 

4918. And so it has thrown a little shadow of 
doubt if I may say so, on the accuracy of your figures 
throughout ? — Yes, quite so. 

The manager attended with the boolcs. 

4919. (Chairman.) The date is the week ending 
7th September of last year ? 

(Manager.) We were not told that date before. 

4920. (Chairman.) That does not matter, you have 
the numbers ? — On that paper there are nine instances 
of “ No. 1554, 30 x 30, four corners,” given out, and 
id. was paid for them (handing in a paper). 

4921. (Mr. Cohen.) That shows that you do pay 2(7. 
sometimes ; but it does not deal with this particular 
point ? — I do not know whether we have any record of 
that. Who has checked that book which you have ? 
Are any of our figures in the book ? 

4922. (Chairman.) I understand that this is made 
up by your own employees (handing worker's book to 
the manager). 

e 10679 


(Manager.) That is not our cover. They are broken 
dozens in these cases, apparently. In No. 1970 there is 
only y~ths dozen. 

4923. In the other it is 3-j\ths dozens — in No. 2368 ? 
— I did not know there was a particular date to 
look up ? 

4924. It is not a question of particular dates, but 
of your emphatic statement yesterday, that you do not 
pay these prices ? — Neither do we. Here are our 
prices. 

4925. If we had not been able to obtain the book 
we could not have investigated this question. 

(Firm’s representative.) Is this our stuff at all ? 

(Manager.) It must be our stuff; these are our 
numbers. I simply looked up the book for these 
numbers to see in a general way what price was paid 
at any particular date during the last three years. 

4926. (Mr. Cohen.) Could not you find this week 
now ? — I suppose I can now, but I did not know the 
date before. 

4927. (Chairman.) That remark you make about 
not knowing the date would imply that you some- 
times pay these rates, and sometimes you do not ? — 
No. If it was paid at this price, it is a mistake — an 
error of the forewoman. 

(Firm’s representative.) Have you come across any 
instance where the price is less than 2d. a dozen ? 

(Manager.) There is one instance in the list there 
of lfc7. being paid for No. 1554. 

(Firm’s representative.) It was not intended to be 
paid at that rate ? 

(Manager.) No, it is a mistake of the forewoman. I 
should think. 

4928. (Chairman.) Apparently it is possible for 
your forewoman to give out work at prices below the 
standard ? 

(Manager.) She is liable to make an error. 

4929. It is very unfortunate that we should come 
across an instance which you emphatically deny until 
we confront you with the book. Then you say it may 
have been an error. You did not say that yesterday ? 
— We did not know of this case. When we have 
instances like that, I think we have a right to make 
the statement which we did, and which we could verify 
by our books. 

4930. How are we to know that your forewoman 
has not made more mistakes ? — There are nine instances 
in that list of prices being paid according to our 
original statement. 

4931. They go back to 1909. They may be selected 
cases. There are only nine instances in the last two 
years ? — I could have brought more, but I thought 
these were sufficient. 

K 
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4932. No ; I should want to see the whole of the 
lists, not a selected few. These are the prices you 
paid for this particular work according to what we 
have ascertained. If you want to show us that this 
is an error and has never been repeated, then you 
ought to give us a list of the prices you have paid over 
the whole period, and not select only nine cases ? — We 
will try to do that, hut those may be the only instances 
of the work being given out during the whole period. 

(After a short interval.) 

(Manager.) The forewoman says that at this time 
the price you have mentioned was the price she was 


told to pay for it. It was equal to licZ. a dozen. The 
price was originally 2d., but it was altered, and lid 
was the price at that time. 

(Mr. Cohen.) Is it l$d. still ? 

(Witness.) The pattern is different. 

4933. What was the last date on which that 
reduced price was paid P — Somewhere about that 
time. 

(Chairman.) We want to know whether, when you 
reduced the price, that reduced price was maintained 
until the pattern went out of use ? 

(Manager.) I will find that out. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to Saturday, February 3rd, at 10.15 a.m. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY. 

Saturday, 3rd February 1912. 

At the Midland Station Hotel, Belfast. 

PBESENT : 

Sib ERNEST HATCH, Babt. (Chairman). 

Mr. W. S. Cohen. | Mrs. L. Deane-Steeatfeild. 

Mr. G. C. L. Mattndee (Secretary). 

Mr. Robebt J. Ross (Mabel Street National School) examined. 


4934. (Chairman.) What is your position ? — I am 
principal teacher. 

4935. How long have you held that position? — In 
the present school 26 years. 

4936. There are a number of children in your school 
■who are employed, I believe, in carrying white work 
from and to the factory ? — Yes ; about three-fourths 
of my children. 

4937. Have you noticed whether these children 
compare favourably or unfavourably with others in 
regard to health P lam speaking of those who do the 
carrying P — It certainly affects the health of the smaller 
children. 

4938. In what particular way?' — You will notice 
that they carry usually the bundles on one shoulder, 
and a number of them have one shoulder down and the 
other up. 

4939. What ages are the children who carry these 
parcels ? — From 8 to 14. 

4940. Have you any idea, approximately, what the 
weight of the parcels might run to ? — I could not say ; 
they appear in some cases to be pretty heavy. 

4941. I understand that a considerable number of 
those children help their, mothers to do the work ? — 
Yes ; that is, to my mind, the greatest injury to the 
children. 

4942. Do you think that it is prejudicial to the 
health of the children ? — In the case particularly of 
the hurried work, the children who are able to work, 
from three years old in some cases, are set to do the 
work, and, if necessary, they sit up a good part of the 
night, and sometimes are up by five o’clock the next 
morning, in order to have the work done by the proper 
time. 

4943. Are you aware of this of your own knowledge ? 

I know what the children have told me, and what 

their mothers have said it was necessary for them to 
do in order to have the work done. I have not visited 
the homes at late hours of the night. 

4944. Have you visited the homes at any time ?-— 
Yes. repeatedly. 

4945. Do the mothers give you this information as 
a grievance ? — Sometimes they give as a reason for not 


sending the children to school in proper clothes, or for 
not getting the school books, that they are not able 
to earn enough to provide for their children in this 
way ; and they tell me the hardships that they have 
in connection with the work, 

4946. Would you say that the employment of these 
children in constant work is general ? — Very general 
in some localities. My school is situated in South 
Belfast, where the majority of the warerooms are 
situated from which the work is given out. 

4947. Does this work which they do at home 
cause the children to remain away from school ? — Yes; 
the fact of it having to be done during the day often 
necessitates their remaining away to do, and carry, 
the work. I have seen a child of three doing em- 
broidery clipping. The greatest evil is that it affects 
the eyesight and health. 

4948. Do you think that sufficiently strict control is 
exercised by the school attendance officers in the 
matter of absence from school ? — I think it is impossible, 
owing to the amount of work that the officers have to 
do, for them to exercise proper supervision. 

4949. Have you any experience of school conditions 
in other centres of industry ? — No. 

4950. So that you could not tell us how Belfast 
compares with other centres ? — No. As regards 
the other towns in the north of Ireland, it is very 
much the same, I think, as in Belfast. 

4951. You have said that you sometimes visit 
children in their homes ? — Yes. 

4952. On what pretext do you pay the visjt ? — They 
often send for me for one. reason or another. 

4953. Have you anything to suggest to the Com- 
mittee for remedying these conditions P — If it were made 
unlawful to give out work to children under a certain 
age at certain hours of the day, say during school 
hours, that would be a good thing. 

4954. Would not that be a hardship on tbe 
mothers ? — But the children could carry the work 
before and after school hours. 

4955. Might not that be an inconvenience to the 
employers ? — It might be ; I was only thinking of those 
that I am working amongst. 
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4956. You have said that the most serious part of 
the employment of children is that which is connected 
with the work they actually do at home? ; — Yes. I do 
not look upon the carrying of the work as more than a 
small part of the grievance, except in some cases where 
very small children carry very heavy parcels. The 
principal thing is the injury to the children’s health 
owing to the close work at home. 

4957. Have you anything to suggest as a means of 
remedying that? — No. In some cases there is great 
need of the money which the children earn at the 
work. 

4958. Do you think that in a great many cases it is 
absolutely essential that the mothers should have the 
benefit of the children’s assistance? — Yes. In many 
cases they cannot get clothes or books for the children 
without the extra money. They have to pay for books 
and so on, in the schools, although the education is free. 
The majority of the men in the neighbourhood where 
I work are what you would call casual labourers, and 
they do not earn more than 8s. a week all the year 
round. 

4959. How many children are there on your books ? 
— 212 . 

4960. How many of these children are occupied in 
this work ? — I am sure that 150 of them do this work, 
at least occasionally. One woman who is known at a 
wareroom will, when work is plentiful, get it out, and 
then give it to the neighbours round about. 

4961. What do you mean by their working “ occa- 
sionally ” ? — They do not always get regular work. 

4962. But I want to know how much time in a year 
you think the children are occupied in this sort of 
work ? — I could not give an idea as to that. They 
are sometimes working all the time week after week ; 
it is just'according to whether the work is plentiful or 
not. 

4963. Would you say, from the children’s condition 
with regard to health and physique, that they do this 
work fairly continuously ? — Yes, a considerable number 
of them. Not the whole 150 I mentioned, but half of 
them ; 75 or 80 are working continuously when they 
can get the work. 

4964. Do you think that the children’s earnings 
really make appreciable difference to the family? — 
Yes; the children earn more than the adults in some 
cases. There may, for instance, be five children in a 
family at this work. They can do it more rapidly 
than the adults in some cases. 

4965. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you find that this 
work has any effect on the education of the children ? 
— It has indirectly. They come to school very often 
having had, perhaps, only three or four hours' sleep 
after working both the evening before and in the 
morning, and they are, naturally, not very alert. They 
do no home lessons, of course. 

4966. Do you think that any good result would 
accrue from the enforcement of byelaws regarding the 
home employment of children in Belfast, such as exists 
in some other cities ? — Yes, but the conditions of labour 
for adults would need to be improved, or what the 
children would gain on the one hand they would lose 
on the other. 

4967. Do you not think that the mere inquiry 
which would be necessary in order to carry out such 
byelaws by the local authority regarding the employ- 
ment of children, would be a good thing as tending 
to create some sort of public opinion and, perhaps, 
causing the other matter to be looked into ? — I believe 
it would. 

4968. There are no byelaws at present in force 
regarding the home employment of children in Belfast, 
as in other towns ? — No. 

4969. (Mr. Colien.) Does the information which you 
have given with regard to the effect of outwork on the 
children apply both to boys and girls ? — Yes, both to 
boys and girls. 

4970. Is the work chiefly done by girls? — No. 
Every lad in these homes, unless he is in a position to 
disobey his parents, does this work. Both boys and 
girls work. 

4971. You have a certain number of children in 
your school who do not do this outwork ? — A few. 


J. Ross. [Continued. 


4972. How do they compare with those who do out- 
work, as far as their health and general physique are 
concerned ? — Those who are not engaged in the woi'k 
come from a little distance from where my school is 
situated. They are of a better class, and are better 
clothed and fed. 

4973. So it is impossible to make a comparison ? — 
In that case I could not make a comparison. 

4974. Cannot you make any comparison at all ? — • 
I could not make a comparison because I do not know 
the extent of the work that each child does. Some 
children may only do a little work. Some of those 
who are doing this work are quite liealthy-looking and 
bright and clever, and there are other children who do 
not do the work, but yet are subject to other circum- 
stances which cause them not to be so healthy or 
bright or clever. 

4975. You cannot make a comparison there? — I 
could not make a comparison there. 

4976. At what age do they leave school ? — Those 
who go as half-timers to the mills leave at 12. 

4977. Are there many of these ? — Quite a number. 

4978. At what age do the others leave ? — As soon 
as they can get a leaving certificate. 

4979. When is that, as a rule ? — From 12 to 14. 
When they can pass the fifth standard. 

4980. Do many of your children reach the fifth 
standard ? — Yes, the majority do, unless they go as 
half-timers. 

4981. In every case when they reach the fifth 
standard they are entitled to the certificate? — In 
every case when they have passed in the fifth standard. 

4982. You have no discretion with regard to granting 

or withholding the certificate ? — No. The parents 

send and ask that they shall leave, and whenever they 
are able to pass the examination in the fifth standard, 
they can leave. 

4983. (Chairman.) In what particulars do you 
suggest that the children who do this outwork suffer 
from it ? — They suffer from the effect upon their eyes, 
and their general health, and their irregularity at 
school. 

4984. How do you arrive at that conclusion? — I 
know the childx-en who do this work. When I have 
seen signs of defective eyesight, and especially when 
they come in the morning very much puffed up 
about the eyes, I have said, “I am afraid you are 
working on this white work ” ; and I have found out 
that they are. Then there is the dulness after the 
long sitting up. 

4985. Then I suppose that what you mean is this : 
that from the conversations you have with the mothers 
and children, and from the appearance of the children, 
you conclude that the work that the children perform 
must have a detrimental effect on their health ? — I 
have no hesitation in saying so. 

4986. (Mr. Cohen.) But if under existing conditions 
the children did not do this outwork, their condition 
in other respects might be worse owing to there being 
no means of obtaining adequate nourishment for them ? 
— Yes, it might be worse, or equally bad, for them. 

4987. They might not be sufficiently clad and fed ? 
— In some cases I know that the only source of income 
is the outwork. 

4988. (Chairman.) The work of the children ? — The 
work of the children and their mothers. 

4989. (Mr. Cohen.) You have observed that the 
children have insufficient sleep owing to their being 
engaged in outwork. Has that been a constant obser- 
vation ? — Yes ; there are a number that I have now 
before my mind where I know that that is the case. 
Do not let me leave the impression that it is necessary 
for all the children to do outwork. I should be very 
sorry to leave the impression that it is necessary for 
all these 150 children to work, because I know quite 
a number of cases where that work is done owing to 
the thriftlessness of the mothers and the drunken 
habits of the parents. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned for a short time. 
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MINUTE. 


The Committee, with the Secretary, and Mr. Sefton, 
witness, called by appointment at a quarter to 12 at 
the factory of firm D to see certain thread-drawing 
done, as previously arranged. They were informed, 
after waiting a quarter of an hour, that the firm had 
been unable to get an outworker to do the work as 
agreed upon. 

At 12.10 p.m. an outworker arrived, who was 
requested to wait in order to be tested on some work ; 
linen d’oyleys, 9" x 9", were produced by the firm 
for the thread - d rawing. 

(Mr. Sefton.) I accept this d’oyley only as the class 
of stuff that the firm are giving out at the present time. 

4990. (Sir E. Hatch.) How does it compare with 
what you saw when you investigated the case we have 
in mind (No. 215, 1910) ? — It seems much the same, 
but certainly I could not accept it as being exactly 
the same. 

4991. In what way is it different? — One class of 
stuff, the 9 by 14, which I saw when I investigated the 
case, was a particularly bad lot. 

4992. In what way was it bad ? — It was very hard 
to draw. 

4993. Is this easier to draw ? — It may be easier to 
draw, but I can scarcely tell until the worker com- 
mences. 

4994. (Sir E. Hatch to the Outivorlcer.) Are you an 
outworker ? — I am an outside worker. 

4995. Do you do work for this firm ? — Tes. 


4996. What sort of work do you do ? — Thread- 
drawing shams and spreads. 

4997. Are you supposed to be a very quick worker ? 
— Tes, I am one of the quickest. 

4998. Are you supposed to be an exceptionally 

quick worker ? — Yes. J 

4999. Can you do more than most of the girls ?— 
I count myself as good as any. 

5000. Now will you start ? Six threads are to be 
drawn all round. 

She started at 21 minutes past 12 and finished six 
in 14 minutes, the rate being id. a dozen. 

(Sir E. Hatch.) That is just over two dozen in 
an hour, if she could keep the speed up, and her 
earnings would be about lid. for the hour. 

The outworker was requested to draw six or five 
threads, one row, all round cotton d’oyleys, 9" by 9". 
She commenced at 20^ minutes to 1, and finished at 
5;r minutes to 1 ; time taken, 15 minutes, to do half a 
dozen at id. a dozen. Accordingly, assuming that the 
speed could be kept up, her earnings at this work 
would be lid. for the hour. 

The outworker then started, at minutes to 1, 
drawing 12 threads all round from cotton shams' 
32" by 32" : she finished three at 291 minutes past 1, 
thus taking 30£ minutes ; the rate was stated to be 
5 d. per dozen, and the outworker’s earnings at this 
work, assuming that the speed could be kept up, would 
be 2 Id. for the hour. 


Representative op Firm D examined. 


5001. (Sir E. Hatch.) I want to ask you a few 
questions as to outworkers in outlying districts. Is 
your work distributed in the country through agents ? 
—We have a few agents, but it is mostly distributed 
through our own men. 

5002. If the work is distributed to the workers 
through your own men, are you cognisant of the 
amount of wages each of the outworkers receives ? — 
Yes, we have it entered in a book. 

5003. A book in Belfast ? — Yes. 

5004. Then you deal directly with these outworkers 
in the outlying districts ? — Yes. 

5005. With regard to the outworkers to whom 
work is distributed through an agent, what plan do 
you adopt ? — The pattern is printed on the linen or 
cotton, as the case may be, and we give to the agent 
the price per dozen. He charges us 10 -per cent, on 
that price. 

5006. Do you have any direct dealing with the 
outworkers who are employed through the agent ? — 
No. 

5007. Do you stamp the price on the goods that 
you distribute to the outworkers in the outlying 
districts, both through your own men and your 
agents ? — We stamp it on certain classes of goods. 

500S. With regard to those goods on which you 
do not stamp the price, how do the workers know what 
price they are to be paid ? — Our man tells them the 
price. 

5009. Is there any written document which the 
outworker can keep, which would enable her to know 
the price that she is to get for the work ? — No. 

5010. Then an agent might conceivably give a 
lower price than you intended ? — Yes, he might, when 
it is not printed. 

5011. Are the agents whom you employ ever 
shopkeepers ? — They have been. 

5012. Are any of your present agents shopkeepers ? 
— I should have to look that up to make certain. 

5013. Do you think it is a good principle to engage 
shopkeepers ? — It is a good principle if you can rely 
on the shopkeeper being honest. 

5014. But is it not rather open to the shopkeeper 
to induce the outworkers to purchase goods from 
him in return for the work he gives them ? — Yes. 
it is. 


5015. For that reason they are not desirable 
agents ? — No. 

5016. For that reason it is a bad principle ? — Might 
I add something? A shopkeeper might get a good 
deal more work done for you. 

5017. Will you please explain why ? — We suppose 
it is that the workers come to the shop, and when 
they get paid they can buy their necessaries there 
instead of going elsewhere. 

5018. But why is that an incentive to the worker 
to do more work ? — There might only be one shop for 
miles round. 

5019. What plan do you adopt with regard to 
fixing the rate which the outworker in the country 
districts is to receive for the work that she does ?— 
The rate is fixed according to the amount of embroi- 
dery. We make the price from experience. 

5020. Are you quite sure, when you fix a price, 
that that price is likely to give an ordinary worker an 
average wage? — It depends upon what the average 
wage would be. 

5021. I mean by an average wage the wage that an 
average worker would earn at similar work inside a 
factory ? — Then I answer, yes, when the conditions of 
the country are ordinary. 

5022. What do you mean by that? — In harvest 
time, summer or spring, we should have to pay more 
than in the winter. 

5023. Can you tell the Committee positively that 
the wage that can be earned in the winter is an average 
one ? — Yes, I consider so. 

5024. Then the Committee can rely upon it from 
your own experience that the outworkers in the country 
districts receive a proper wage both in winter and 
summer ? — Generally I would say so. 

5025. From your answer I take it that there are 
exceptions ? — Yes ; I might make a mistake in pricing 
an article, and price it too low, but immediately the 
worker objects I probably have to advance it. 

5026. With regard to the general question of the 
investigation which this Committee is making, do 
you think that it would be advisable to have a more 
uniform rate of prices amongst all the manufacturers ? 
— On the outwork which is done in the country districts 
I would say, no. 

5027. Will you explain why ? — Owing to the con- 
ditions that exist. 
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5028. You have just told me that the outworkers 
who are employed by your firm receive an adequate 
wage throughout the year. Why should it not he 
obligatory on the part of all firms to pay an average 
rate of wage to these outworkers throughout the year P 
They should pay it. 

5029. Then I come back to my former question ; 
do you not think it would be a wise plan to arrange 
some system by which all employers should be bound 
to pay an adequate wage to the outworkers ? — All I 
can say is that the conditions are such and the class 
of work is such that I do not see how it could 
be done. 

5080. Then am I to take it that you would favour 
a low rate of wages being paid by some firms ? — No. 

5031. Then why would you not be in favour of a 
plan by which very low wages would be impossible ? — 
The difficulties are so great. 

5032. But take it as a matter of principle ? — I do 
not think that too low wages should be paid. 

5033. Then, if that is your opinion, do not you 
think that some plan should be adopted by which the 
paying of very low wages would be prevented ? — If it 
was possible. 

5034. Have you considered the possibility of a com- 
bination of employers and employed to fix a uniform 
rate P — No, I have not considered it. 

5035. (Mr. Cohen.) I understood you to say, when 
you were answering Sir Ernest about country districts, 
that you thought there would be difficulty in the 
arrangement of a uniform price, but I take it that in 
Belfast itself the matter would he easier ? — In thread- 


drawing one could see one’s way, but in hand-embroidery 
the patterns vary so much and the workers vary. 

5036. Therefore you think it would be easier to 
carry out in the case of thread-drawing ? — If the con- 
ditions were right we should be able to carry some- 
thing out. 

5037. Has the amount of embroidery you have been 
giving out in the country districts increased in late 
years ?— In the last two years it has gone down 60 per 
cent. 

5038. Compared with what it was 10 years ago ? — 
Yes, it has decreased as far as we are concerned. 

5039. To what do you attribute that? — To the 
conditions of trade, the competition of machine- 
embroidery, the change of fashion, foreign competition, 
and all the conditions attending any business. 

5040. I thought that the demand for hand-em- 
broidery had increased of late years ? — Not as far as 
we are concerned. 

5041. What class of hand- embroidery do you do, 
medium or fine ? — Any class. 

5042. Can you give us any idea whether the 
tendency of the demand for hand - embroidery to 
decrease, which you have told us of, is likely to be 
maintained ? — No. 


The Committee then witnessed the operation of 
damping shams, 12 ins. by 54 ins. This was com- 
menced at 26A minutes to 2, and HA minutes were 
taken by one worker to damp 5 dozen. 


Adjourned sine die, 


Minute by Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild. 


1. I visited the factory of Firm LI on February 
5th with Mr. Sefton, with the object of seeing work 
done, as a test, on articles similar to those referred to 
in the cases which had. been discussed with the firm 
on February 1st, as recorded in the last minute on that 
day’s evidence. The factory occupier was not there, 
but three managers were present. I found there 

an embroiderer named Mrs. , seated with her 

work already prepared and needle ready threaded. 
The work was a handkerchief with the same design in 
the corner as that which was being embroidered by 
the outworker referred to in case 224, 1910, LIS. The 
factory manager had thought that three handkerchiefs 
could be embroidered in an hour by a fair average 
worker. Before allowing her to begin I asked 

Mrs. a few questions, and found that she is 

not an employee of Firm L 1, as their outworker 
embroiderers could not be induced to do the test work ; 
she is not a Belfast woman at all ; she had been 
imported specially for the purpose of this parti- 
cular test on the recommendation of , an agent 

in Comity Down ; she lives in , a country 

district about six miles from ; it would be 

necessary for her to sleep the night in Belfast, but 
special arrangements had been made for this. She 
informed me she was noted as the finest and speediest 
worker throughout that district ; she did nothing else 
all day long but such work, and had been so employed 
for 20 years. I hesitated in my own mind whether to 
allow this as a fair test, hut decided to let her proceed. 

She worked with extraordinary swiftness. I have 
never seen such quick work even in plain sewing. 
She never lifted her eyes for a whole hour. At the end 
of an hour she had done one, and five-sixths of a second, 
handkerchief. At Is. a dozen — which was the price 
given in case 224, Y910 — she had earned, therefore 
lfd. in the hour. 

The embroidery manager asked me to note that 
during the last few months the rates of pay for these 
embroidery outworkers had been raised; he gave no 
reason for this ; at present Is. 2d. a dozen was paid 
for these handkerchiefs, that is to say, ^th of a penny 
more for each. 

I pointed out to the managers that even this skilled, 
speedy worker, accustomed to doing what they them- 
selves declared' to be the finest work, and at an 
106711 


unusually high speed, could hardly earn 2d. an hour. 
The manager said the work was very good. Personally, 
my opinion is not the same. I have no doubt this 
worker can do beautiful work, but I do not think 
she did herself justice in the quality of the work on 
this occasion. I attribute this to the speed of her 
work. (The completed handkerchief accompanied the 
original Minute.) It will be seen that the material is 
rather pulled and cockled, the surface of the embroidery 
is not very smooth and even, and the finishing off at 
the back rougher than is usual in the highest class of 
work. I am sure she could have done it better had 
she worked at a more normal pace, but then she would 
only have earned a penny or penny-halfpenny in the 
hour. 

There were also three thread-drawers waiting to be 
tested on material, which, however, Mr. Sefton was 
unable to accept as similar to that which he had seen 
on his own inquiry. 

2. The manager said he could not identify case 31, 
1911, LIS'but we have since succeeded in obtaining the 
worker’s book with the particular's written down, and 
we find that these agree with those mentioned 
in the case, as given to us. No entry of these 
handkerchiefs could be found on the firm’s Par- 
ticulars list. Finally the manager said it was a 
special order, and therefore not on the list, and he 
produced some linen cambric handkerchiefs “ a in. 
size. .13 stitch, 15 00 , i- hem,” which he said corre- 
sponded to those referred to in the case (price, lAd. 
a dozen for the thread-drawing). I have no means of 
knowing whether they were the same stuff or not; 
the woman herself said these “would be easy to 

draw.” This worker, Mrs. , of Street, 

Belfast, was to draw seven threads all round. She 
finished one dozen in 49 minutes. The first half- 
dozen took her half an hour, but then she made a 
great effort and did the last six in 19 minutes, earning 
1 kZ. an hour. This woman was obviously working her 
very best. She has worked many years. The rate 
earned by the woman in case 31, 1911, was lid. the 
hour. 

3. Mr. Sefton was unable to accept the material 
produced for the third test. He said that in case 
225, 1910, LIS, it was cotton or “union.” The material 
produced was pure linen, coarse, and obviously 
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easy to draw. The woman, Mrs; , 

Place, Belfast, remarked as it was handed to her, 
“ I wish we could always have stuff like this to 
draw ; it is easy.” They were sideboard cloths, 17 in. 
by 50 in., six threads to be drawn all round for 
3 'id. for a dozen cloths. They were the nearest 
that the manager said he could produce to those 
referred to in case 225, 1910. The woman drew 
six in one hour and six minutes, which is a fraction 
under 1 id. an hour, which is a slightly lower time- 
rate than that mentioned in the case. On the other 
hand, the woman referred to in that case had help, 
against which again must be set the fact that in' 
the test case the work was all ready prepared and 
damped beforehand, and was of an easy material. It 
appears, on the whole, that the woman mentioned in 
case 225, 1910, did, if anything, better than the one 
produced by the firm. 

4. Miss , Street, Belfast, was sub- 

mitted by the firm for the last test. She was a 
very superior woman, a sort of forewoman, and an 


inside worker— the only one— who draws samples and 
any special work required by the firm. Again Mr 
Sefton was obliged to decline to accept the material 
produced, which in this case was beautiful pure strong 
linen, whereas he declared that in case 311, 1910, it was 
cotton. They were sideboard cloths, 20 in. by 54 j n 
(not 24 in. by 58 in., as in case 311, 1910) ; their trade 
description is “1,000 linen, 1$ hem,” and on the 
price list they appear at 5 d. a dozen for the thread- 
drawing ; whereas in the case in the evidence the 
price was 4 hd. a dozen. I cannot think they were the 
same class of article. These cloths were already 

damped and prepared. Miss “drew” six in 

one hour and six minutes, which at the price of 4!.d 
makes a time-rate of about 2 ]d. per hour. 

I cannot draw any conclusion about this case, as 
the material did not correspond to that of the case in 
question either in size, price, or material. The woman 
herself said it was very good easy work. She was a 
quick, skilled worker. 

(Signed) Lucy Deane-Streateeild. 


Minute by Mrs. Deane-Streateeild. 


Firm F sent the Committee some material to be 
thread-drawn before them by one or more of the firm’s 
outworkers, in accordance with Q. 4523 (Evidence of 
February 1st). 

I called for this purpose at the house of the follow- 
ing outworker, whose name had been given by the 

fi™ 1 — Mrs. , Street, Belfast, and asked 

her to do the thread-drawing. This woman is 
young-, active, a very clever worker, who did large 
quantities of thread-drawing for a firm in Lurgan, 
having lived in that town from her childhood until 
two years ago, when she came to Belfast. 

The following figures give the particulars of her 
work : — At 33 minutes past four she began the coarse 
cambric handkerchiefs, •§■ shire, 15°°, ] hem ; to draw 
three threads in one row all round at a dozen. 
She finished the half-dozen at 43] minutes past four, 
the time occupied being 10]- minutes, which gives a 
rate of 2\d. per hour. 

At 4.45 p.m. she began the handkerchiefs, 20 in., 
16"", ] hem; to draw three threads in one row all 
round at l]cZ. a dozen. She finished the half-dozen at 
591 minutes past four, the time occupied being 141 
minutes, which gives a rate of a little more than 
2 id. an hour. 


At 5.1 she began the handkerchiefs, 19 in., 14"", 
'< hem ; to draw three threads in one row all round' 
at a dozen. She finished half-dozen at 15] minutes 
past five, the time occupied being 14] minutes, which 
gives a rate of 1]], or a little over lid. an hour. 

I found her doing the following work for the firm 
when I visited her: — Linen cambric handkerchiefs 
entered on a ticket as “Sparr xx., lot 123, 131 size, 
18 stitches, hem.” She was not sure of the" price 
she should get, as it was not on the ticket, and the 
firm keep her book and enter it up when she returns 
the work. But she judged by work of somewhat 
similar kind, of which she has been doing a good deal 
that it would be a dozen. She finished half-dozen 
m 10 minutes, which would give a rate of 2 ]d. an hour.* 
She was working during all this time' at the highest 
speed, and when, owing to growing darkness, the gas 
had to be lit and a little more coal put on the fire, 
she did not stop, but asked that it should be done 
for her. 

(Signed) Lucy Deane-Streateeild. 


* The firm has since stated that the price of the work 
was Id. a dozen, and the woman’s earnings at it were at the 
rate of 'id. an hour. 


EIGHTEENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 20th March 1912. 


At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


Mr. W. S. Cohen. 


Present ; 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mrs. L. Deane-Streateeild. 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder ( Secretary ). 


Mr. Thomas B. Johnston examined. 


5043. (Chairman.) You are a handkerchief man 
lacturer of Lurgan?— A linen handkerchief man 
lacturer. 

5044. You have come to speak to us about tl 

Inquiry we are making in regard to the conditions ■ 
employment m the making-up trades ?— Yes. at yoi 
invitation. r 


5045. Do you represent to-day more than your own 
firm ? — I am the secretary of the Lurgan manufacturers, 
and would wish to obtain for them information as to 
how a trade board, if established, would concern their 
work. 

5046. The trade board, if established, would very 
likely apply to the following processes : hand- 
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embroidery, thread -drawing, fancy stitching, thread- 
clipping. top -sewing, scalloping, niclcelling, paring, 
and the stitching by machine of aprons, pinafores and 
blouses P — As far as Lurgan is concerned there is no 
hand-embroidery and no fancy stitching. 

5047. What is the principal work that the out- 
workers do in Lurgan ? — Thread-drawing. The over- 
seaming is done by old women, and the younger 
veneration have not started it, so the manufacturers 
are now compelled to get machines for that. 

5048. How many firms are there in Lurgan who do 
making-up ? — About 22 to 25. 

5049. Are they all represented in one federation ? 
— We all met together to consider what sort of 
evidence we could give. 

5050. Can you tell us what rate of wages these 
people are paid P — I could not tell you, but a list has 
been made out of all the wages paid by every one of 
the firms. 

5051. Can you tell us the rate per day or per week 
which prevails in the industry ? — It is a very difficult 
tiling to answer that question. For instance, my firm 
a lone have — thread-drawers . 

5052. Outside workers ? — Outside workers. Some 
of these girls make a shilling a week and some of 
them make 13 shillings a week. 

5053. But what could an average worker make if 
she were employed for a whole week or even for a 
whole hour P — We have only one old woman and a 
crippled daughter who work absolutely for my own 
firm. Last week their wages were 26s. They work 
entirely for us. 

5054. That wage was for an old woman and her 
crippled daughter ? — Yes. 

5055. Did they both work continuously ? — They 
must have done. 

5056. Are they both fair average workers ? They 
are. 

5057. Would you say that 13s. would be about the 
average that a thread-drawer would earn P — I would 
not. It all depends on the class of work they get. 

5058. But is there any very low-priced work ? — 
Some of the work is much easier than other work. If 
you take the cloth made for the American market, 
fine light cloth, the workers can draw threads from that 
easily and quickly. The American market is the 
principal one for the trade. 

5059. Any trade board established would have to 
fix a rate which would not be less than so much per 
hour, so I would like to know, if possible, what rate 
per hour is paid to the outworkers to-day for this 
thread-drawing ? — Really, I have never timed what a 
woman could do in an hour. If I were a thread- 
drawer in Lurgan I should probably go to more than 
one firm for work. 

5060. Have not you anything in your own minds by 
which yon can calculate how much outworkers can earn 
per hour if they work continuously ? — We have not. 

5061. Does not that method of calculating the 
wages obtain at all ? — No. 

5062. Do you give out work without calculating 
whether the workers earn a fair wage or not ? — I give 
a thread-drawer, say, 50 dozen of handkerchiefs, and 
she brings them in finished as soon as possible. 

5063. Is it a matter of conjecture with you as to 
whether these people, to whom you give work out, 
earn a fair wage or not? — Well it is this way; they 
are not keeping the house with it. 

5064. No; that is not what I want to know. I 
want to know whether you have any system by which 
you can be quite sure that if a worker does a fair 
hour's work she gets fair pay for that hour's work ? — 
I really cannot say that we have. I have never tested 
their wages in that way. 

5065. Do you think that any of the firms in Lurgan 
would know positively what an average worker could 
earn per hour ? — I asked that question and I do not 
think that they know. 

5066. If you cannot answer the question definitely 
is it not possible that some very low prices may be 
paid ? — You can see our price list. 


5067. But I ask you this : is it not likely that if 
you have no such definite plan, some very low prices 
may be paid ? — There has been a fixed rate in Lurgan 
for thread-drawing for a good number of years, and it' 
has never been changed. A worker would not take a 
lower price than is on the list. 

5068. You do not know whether there are any 
sweating rates or not ? — I would not say there was 
sweating. 

5069. But you cannot tell us whether there are 
any sweating rates or not ? — It all depends upon what 
you call sweating. 

5070. You do not know, you say, upon what the 
rate of pay is based ? — I do not want to answer that 
question unless I am absolutely certain. 

5071. But you are not certain either way appa- 
rently ? — I am not certain ; I could not tell you what 
a girl would make per hour. 

5072. So that the corollary of that is that there 
may be some very low prices ? — There may. I would 
say that some work is easier than others ; some prices 
are higher; some workers are paid higher per hour 
than others. I would go as far as that. The manu- 
facturers would like to know how a trade board would 
affect them. 

5073. The system is for a board to be established 
comprising representatives of employers and employed, 
with an independent chairman nominated by the 
Board of Trade. They would meet and fix a rate 
per hour for an ordinary worker, and that rate would 
be the minimum time rate below which it would not be 
allowable for the employers to go. 

5074. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Each employer 
would fix his own piecework rates in view of that 
minimum time rate ? — Everybody in Lurgan, I believe, 
pays the same rate of wages for outwork. 

5075. (Mr. Cohen.) That is important ? — So that 
if a minimum time rate was fixed, everybody's piece- 
rates would be the same. 

5076. (Chairman.) We have some cases where it is 
alleged that Lurgan outworkers make as little as Id. 
an hour, some less than Id. an hour, and others 1 %d., 
lid., 2d., and up to 2id. an hour? — I would not say 
that anything like the lower rates mentioned are paid 
in Lurgan at all. As a matter of fact, Lurgan pays 
the highest rates of wages in the linen trade, from the 
weaving end throughout. 

5077. You now realise the idea of a trade board ? 
— Yes. 

5078. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) It is not that other 
employers decide what your piecework rates are to 
be. It simply means that when you fix your piece- 
work rate at so much a dozen, say, that rate must not 
be fixed in such a way that the ordinary worker 
working at that rate -cannot make the minimum time 
rate settled by the trade board. The rate is settled 
by a board consisting of the employers on one side 
and employees on the other, with an independent 
chairman ? — Would there be a trade board in Lurgan 
and a trade board in Belfast ? 

(Chairman.) That is a matter to be gone into. 

5079. (Mrs. Deane-Streatfeild.) Yon understand 
that we have nothing to do with the settling of the 
rate ? — Yes. 

5080. (Mr. Cohen.) You said, I understand, that as 
far as yon knew all the Lurgan firms paid the same 
rates to. outworkers, in all the processes P — Yes. There 
are only two outworkers’ processes in Lurgan — thread- 
drawing and over-seaming. 

5081. Do you know if any Belfast firms employ 
outworkers in Lurgan ? — Yes, there are some. They 
are firms who have hemstitching factories in Lurgan. 

5082. Do they pay the Lurgan rates ? — I believe 
they do. 

5083. Have you any knowledge as to the rates paid 
to outworkers in Belfast for these processes ? — I do not 
know at all ; I have never seen the lists of rates. 

5084. (Chairman.) Are yom- Lurgan firms repre- 
sented on the Belfast committee of employers P — No. 
The Lurgan firms appointed Mr. Menary, a solicitor in 
Lurgan, to get evidence. He has been given our 

K 4 
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wages lists. I do not myself know what the other 
Lurgan firms’ wages are at all. 

5085. Are the workers in Lurgan organised ? — 
0nly the hemstitchers and vice-folders — factory 
workers. 

5086. Is there work that outworkers do in Lurgan 
which is comparable with the work that outworkers do 
in Belfast ? — Yes — thread-drawing and over-seaming. 

5087. Your prices are higher in Lurgan for pre- 
cisely the same work as they do in Belfast P — Yes, for 
the work they do inside there. I do not know the 
prices for outside work in Belfast. 

5088. You could not tell us about the comparative 
wages in Belfast and Lurgan for outworkers ? — No. 

I have never seen the outworkers’ price lists in 
Belfast. 

5089. When you say you pay higher wages in 
Lurgan do you mean that your inworkers get higher 
rates than Belfast inworkers ? — Yes. 

5090. (Mr. Cohen.) Do you make better quality 
goods in Lurgan ? — We do. 

The witnes 


5091. Are these things for which the rate is higher 
in Lurgan than in Belfast the same quality goods in 
every respect ? — Yes ; I mean Belfast and district 
when I say Belfast. 

5092. When you make the comparison are you 
comparing the same things ? — I am comparing the 
same operation. 

5093. (Mrs. Deane- Streatfeild.) Do you mean the 
same material too P — Yes, the same material too. 

5094. (Mr. Cohen.) The same in every respect ? — 
Yes ; I am talking of the hem-stitching of handker- 
chiefs. 

5095. Have you thread- drawers in your factories p 
—No. 

5096. They are all outworkers ? — They are all 
outworkers. 

5097. Is there any other process besides thread- 
drawing and over-seaming, in that list of processes to 
which the trade board might apply, which concerns 
your trade ? — No. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned sine die. 


MINUTE. 


A Circular was issued by the Committee to 127 
Medical Officers of Health (excluding those whose 
evidence is printed in this volume), in the districts of 
the North of Ireland where the malcing-up trades are 
carried on. 

This Circular contained a list of questions which 
the Committee desired to ask those officers with re- 
gard to the hygienic and sanitary conditions under 
which outwork in the making-up trades is carried on 
in their districts. Ten of the medical officers gave 
their replies verbally to the Committee in Belfast or 
Londonderry, whilst 105, who were unable to do so, 
forwarded their replies in writing. Twelve gave no 
replies whatever. 

The districts to which these questions and replies 
relate are chiefly small urban and rural districts in 
counties Down, Antrim, Armagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, and Donegal. The work done is mainly 
hand-embroidery, and shirt, collar, and underclothing 
work. 

Among the more important questions were the 
following : — 

(The term “ white work ” was used in the circular to 
denote the malcing-up xvorli.) 

(1) “ Do yon receive from the factory occupiers or 
“ agents in your district who give out white work, 

“ or from the district council, - or from any other 
“ source, lists giving the names and addresses of the 
“ people in the district who do white work P ” 

Sixteen officers replied that such lists were put at 
their disposal, at regular intervals or otherwise, whilst 
99 stated that they did not receive any such lists. 

(2) “Are the cottages in your district, in which 
“ white work is done, ever inspected, to see whether 
“ they are clean and wholesome, and their inmates 
“ cleanly ? ” 

Affirmative replies were received from 73 medical 
officers, and negative replies from 24. Seventeen 
answered that they were aware of the conditions of 
the cottages (from experience in private practice and 
otherwise), although inspections, properly so-called, 
were not made. One medical officer stated that he 
was unable to answer the question. 

(3) “ Gan you say what is the sanitary condition, 

“ generally speaking, of those cottages in your district 
“ in which white work is done ? ” 

Thirty- six medical officers considered the sanitary 
condition to be good, 6S described it as fair, and 7 as 
bad. 

(4) " Do you consider that the cottages and their 
“ inmates are sufficiently cleanly to admit of the white 
“ work being uncontaminated while it is being worked 
“ on in the cottages in your district ? ” 


Affirmative replies were received from 78 officers, 
and negative replies from 7. In 3 cases the medical 
officer was unable to answer the question, and in 27 
cases, it was replied that some of the cottages were 
sufficiently cleanly and others not. 

(5) “Is the Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act 
“ in force in your district? ” 

Ninety answers were in the affirmative, and 23 in 
the negative. 

(6) “ Has any outbreak of infectious disease been 
“ attributable to the transmission of infection through 
“ the medium of the white work ? ” 

All the officers but one replied to the effect that 
to the best of their knowledge this was not the case. 
One answered that he suspected that in one instance 
this had been the case, but that the evidence was 
not conclusive. 

(7) “ What action is taken on the notification of 
“ the occurrence of disease in any house or cottage ? ” 

In 113 cases replies were received referring to the 
action taken. 

(S) “Is it the custom for the white work to be 
“ disinfected (when found in such a house or 
“ cottage) ? ” 

Of the replies given to this question 43 were 
affirmative and 23 negative. Four officers said that 
no -occasion for such action had arisen, and four 
expressed themselves unable to answer the question. 
A number of medical officers, however, who forwarded 
their replied in writing, did not give any answer to 
the question, and it is probably to be understood in 
some of these cases that the methods of disinfection, 
&c., described in answer to Question 7 apply also to 
the disinfection of the white work. 

(9) “ Are the factory occupiers or agents who give 
“ out the white work notified not to give out any more 
“ work to be done in a cottage where there is in- 
“ fectious disease, until notified that risk of infection 
“ has passed ? ” 

Thirty-eight replies were in the affirmative and 47 
in the negative. In 6 cases it was explained that such 
notification had not been required, or was not feasible ; 
and in 3 cases that no factory occupier or agent was 
resident in the district ; in 4 instances the officer could 
not give a reply to the question. 

Note. — M edical officers who forwarded their replies 
in writing did not in all cases supply answers to all 
the questions in the list. 
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Farther questions were addressed to the Medical 
Officers of Health in places (other than those in respect 
of which evidence is printed in this volume) where 
section 22 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 
1890, has been adopted, and where, in consequence, the 
local authority are primarily responsible for seeing to 
the sufficiency and suitability of the sanitary accom- 


[Continued. 


modation in the factories and workshops in the 
district. 

From the answers to those questions it appears 
that supervision is exercised by these local autho- 
rities in the matter, and that they consider the general 
condition of the sanitary conveniences of the making- 
up factories and workshops in their districts to be 
fairly good. 


NINETEENTH DAY. 


Friday, 19th. July 1912. 


At the Home Office, Whitehall. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. {Chairman). 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder ( Secretary ). 

Mr. H. E. Brothers (H.M. Inspector of Factories) examined. 


5098. {Chairman.) You were His Majesty’s factory 
inspector at Londonderry ? — I was. 

5099. How long did you hold that position ? — A little 
over three years. 

5100. How long have you ceased to occupy the 
position P — Since about nine months ago. 

5101. Where are you now ? — At Manchester. 

5102. Before you went to Londonderry you were 
located as factory inspector in some other part of the 
country? — I was for three years in Belfast and six 
years in Birmingham. 

5103. Did you yourself visit the whole of the 
making-up factories and workshops in your distinct ? 
— Yes. 

5104. How often did you visit each ? — Once a 
year, normally. Many places, however, required repeat 
visits for special circumstances. 

5105. Now, can you speak as to the conditions of 
these factories and workshops ?• — Yes. 

5106. First of all, as regards lime-washing and 
cleansing, did the occupiers comply with the require- 
ments of the Factory Act in those respects ? — Yes. It 
was quite unusual for me to have to send them written 
instructions. 

5107. But were there any occasions when you had 
to send written complaints with regard to the places 
not being properly lime-washed and cleaned ? — Yes, 
with regard to their not being lime- washed and 
cleansed within the prescribed period. 

5108. Did you find that they paid attention to 
your requests ? — Yes, I got replies that the work had 
been done. 

5109. Did you see for yourself that it had been 
done ? — On my next visit. 

5110. But that might not have been until a year 
after ? — Yes. I would not go specially to see that it 
had been done. 

5111. Generally speaking, you think that the 
condition of these factories and workshops in respect 
of the lime-washing and cleansing was satisfactory ? — 
Yes. In the case of workshops I sent no notice. I 
merely notified the sanitary authority that the work- 
shop required lime-washing, and it rested with them 
to see that the work was carried out. 

5112. What have you to say with regard to ventila- 
tion ? — In a few cases I found by actual tests that the 
ventilation was deficient. 

5113. What steps did you take to ascertain whether 
the ventilation was defective ? — I took samples of the 
air . , an< ^ applied to them the Haldane tests for carbonic 
Jteid. 


5114. Generally speaking, you 4 found that the 
ventilation was satisfactory ? — Quite so, generally 
speaking. 

5115. Did you find many cases where the ventilation 
was bad ? — In a few cases I found that the ventilation 
was poor. I pointed out to the principals in the 
factory that by keeping the windows open, and so on, 
the deficiencies could be remedied. I would then come 
again and re-test, and I usually then found the con- 
ditions satisfactory. In one or two cases, especially in 
ironing-rooms of factories and in trade laundries, 
I found that the ventilation required assistance by 
mechanical means. After an additional fan had been 
put in, in two or three cases, I found a marked 
improvement. 

5116. When you found the ventilation was defective 
in a factory and you were obliged to ask that it should 
be improved, did you pay another visit to that factory 
fairly soon? — I paid a visit again and took further 
samples of the air for testing. 

5117. What would be the period, generally speaking, 
between the first and second visits ? — A certain laundry 
was found defective in ventilation in January 1910. I 
re-tested it at the end of the year and found that it 
was satisfactox-y. In that case they were reconstructing 
the laundry, so I waited till the structural alterations 
were completed. 

5118. That was an interval of 12 months ? — Yes. 

5119. What interval would usually transpire 
between your first visit and the second, in cases 
where the ventilation was found to be defective ? — It 
would be six months, I daresay, before I should 
re-test. 

5120. What can yon tell us about the tempei-atui-e 
of these factories and workshops ? — Thei - e was 
pi'actically no trouble about the temperature being 
too high in the making-up factories ; it was maixxly a 
question of low tempei-ature during short spells of cold 
weather. Probably I should receive one or two 
complaints that a factory was cold and I should go 
there and find that it was so. 

5121. In such cases what did you find the tem- 
peratui'e to be ? — -It was never below 40 degrees. 
There were temperatures of 44 degrees, 46 degi-ees and 
47 degrees. 

5122. What do you consider a medium temperature 
for making -up factories ? — I think that it should 
never be below 55 degrees. 

5123. There is nothing in the Factoiy Act to 
compel employers to keep a temperature of 55 degrees ? 
— All that the Factoiy Act requires is that there must 
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he a reasonable temperature. That varies with the 
kind of work performed. 

5124. And the reasonableness of the temperature 
has to be adjudged by the factory inspectors ? — Yes. 

5125. What steps did these occupiers take to raise 
the temperature in the cases in which you received 
complaints P — In many cases they went straight away 
to the gasworks and got radiators. They got flueless 
radiators most readily. 

5126. In your opinion has the temperature of these 
factories and workshops now become generally satis- 
factory ? — I do not suppose that it is satisfactory yet 
in all cases. In some factories I expect that during a 
severe spell of cold the stoves are sometimes found too 
small for the size of the room. 

5127. So that they cannot give a proper heat ? — 
Yes. 

5128. That state of affairs may exist still ? — Yes, 
in specially severe weather. 

5129. Why did you not see, during the three years 
when you were in Londonderry, that the heating arrange- 
ments were all put right ?— Well, the factory occupiers 
claimed that under ordinary circumstances the 
arrangements were sufficient, and that was the case ; 
but there were spells of severe frost when they could 
not maintain the temperature. That, was once the 
case for two weeks in Londonderry, for instance. 

5130. What have you to tell us with regard to the 
sanitary conveniences ? — I consider that when I left 
the district they were not all satisfactory, but they 
ought now to be fairly free from any fault. 

5131. Did y oi# have occasion to make any serious 
complaints to the occupiers in respect of the sanitary 
conveniences P — Yes. I have a complete list of each 
case in which I found a fault, whether minor or 
serious. 

5132. Were they all remedied? — No. They may 
be now. 

5133. How many complaints did you make to the 
occupiers, and in how many cases were matters put 
right ? — I found altogether about 70 factories where 
there were faults, and up to the end of November last 
there were between 40 and 50 occupiers who had put 
the faults right. 

5134. And what about the others ? — They had all 
made promises that they would rectify the faults, and 
some of them were dong it. I visited one of the 
largest factories in Derry the week before I left the 
district, to see whether I could write it off as 
satisfactory in this respect, but unfortunately they 
had misunderstood my instructions, and something 
still remained to be done. 

5135. In the matter of the fencing of machinery, 
did you have any complaints to make P — Not more so 
than in other districts. There were the. usual 
deficiencies in fencing of new machinery, or neglect to 
maintain fencing that had already been put up. 

5136. A Departmental Committee has recently 
recommended more stringent rules, I believe, in the 
matter of fencing machinery ? — Yes, but no Act has 
been passed, based upon those recommendations. 

5137. Now I wish to ask you a question or two as 
to the opportunity of escape from factories and work- 
shops in the case of fire. What have you to say on 
that point? — With regard to means of escape from 
fire, I should think that by now these are provided, in 
cases where the local authority have jurisdiction 
(that is to say, in factories where 40 people or more 
are employed). I had to send notices to the occupiers 
in a few instances, without much assistance, if any, 
from the local authority. In those cases I got the 
necessary work carried out by my own pressure. 

5138. In how many cases did you find it necessary 
to send notices of caution to the occupier ? — Five ox- 

5139. In how many of these were matters put 
right P — I think that there was only one, so far as I 
can i-ecollect, where matters wei-e not put right. 

5140. Why were matters not put right there ? — A 
difficulty arose owing to there being two factory 
occupiers in one building. 


Brothers. [Continued. 


5141. Now with regard to Particulars, are these 
mvai-iably supplied by the occupiers ? — Do you mean 
to the workpeople on the pi-emises ? 

5142. To the factory workers? — When I found 
they were not supplied, I called attention to the fact 
and the Act was then complied with. 

5143. What method is generally adopted in giving 
Particulars to' the factory workers ? — A list is 
generally put up in the room. 

5144. Have you satisfied yourself that the factory 
workers can calculate their wages precisely from the 
Particulars supplied to them? — Yes, it ought to be 
clear. In many cases they have also a little pass 
book. 

5145. Did you find many cases where the occupiers 
did not give Particulars ?— In a few cases I found that 
no Particulars were given, and I would send the 
occupiers the usual notice. 

5146. How long an interval would elapse before you 
called to see whether yoxxr warning had been attended 
to ? — My circulars always asked the occupiers to send 
me a reply within a month, and if I did not get a reply 
I would send them a reminder. 

5147. Did you satisfy yourself that where Particu- 

lars had not been supplied, this defect was remedied 
within a reasonable time?— Yes. They would be 

expected to reply within a month, and if they did not 
I should remind them that they had not done so. I 
would treat these like any. other defaults. Other 
irregularities would, if necessai-y, be embodied in the 
same notice. 

5148. Now with regard to Truck ; did yon find any 
irregularity in this respect?— In factories I did not 
find much wrong in regard to Truck which I could 
not ^ remedy, except cases of deductions for damaged 

5149. You say, “ I did not find much wi-ong ” ? — 
Yes, I remember one case where the -charges for 
cotton were not in accoi’dance with the Act : they 
were slightly higher than the cost of the cotton to the 
occupiers. I also had to get an amended notice 
adopted in a factory in a country district with regard 
to the charge for needles. 

5150. Are we to take it that, with the exception of 
certain deductions for damaged work, nothing very 
arbitrary or onerous in' the matter of the Truck Acts 
came before your notice ? — I should say that was the 
case, in regard to the factories and work shops. 

5151. In the case of deductions was there anything 
serious? — No, except as regards some deductions for 
damaged work which to my mind appeared excessive, 
although they were not illegal. 

5152. . You have no remedy in that case ? — No, there 
is no remedy. 

5153. Did you come aci-oss any instances where 
payment was made in goods to factoi-y workers ? — No, 
I did not. 

5154. Did you come across any cases of the employ- 
ment of factory workers at home after their day’s work- 
in the factory ? — I believe such employment goes on ; 
but I did not find anyone actually woi-king after 
8 o clock at night. I have seen workers taking out 
woi-k from most of the factories there about half-past 
six, and I have stopped them. Sometimes they have 
had to admit that they could not do it in an liour- 
and-a-half. I have then gone to the office in the 
factory and said : “You are allowing your woi-kex-s to 

take out work which could not be done without their 
“ g° in S keyond the legal hours.” It was often alleged 
that the workers took the woi-k home for their mother 
or. sisters to do. 

5155. What did the factory occupiers say on the 
matter ?— They would say that the workers themselves 
wanted to take the work home, and that it was difficult 
to prevent them doing so ; that they would thereby be 
able to add to their eaniings. 

5156. Did you point out to them that it was almost 
certain to involve an infringement of the Factory Act, 
and that they ought to take precautions against the 
workers taking the articles home ?— Yes. 

5157. What did they say to that?— That the 
difficulty was that the women took the work home 
without the occupier’s knowledge. 
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5158. You say that you were three years at 
Londonderry altogether ? — Yes. 

5159. Did you prosecute any employers for infringe- 
ment of the Factory Act during that time ? — Yes. 

5160. How many prosecutions did you take alto- 
gether ? — Last year 15, and the year before that about 
the same — about 35 altogether during the three years. 

5161. Now I would like to ask you a few questions 
about the outworkers. I suppose there are a consider- 
able number of outworkers in the Londonderry district ? 
— Yes. 

5162. Did you visit the outworkers’ houses ? — Yes. 

5163. Have you any idea how many outworkers 
there are in the district ? — None, except an impression 
that it is a very large number. 

5164. Are not the employers required to send a 
list of the outworkers they employ to the local autho- 
rities P — Yes. 

5165. Did you ever see those lists ? — A good deal 
of my time was taken up in trying to get employers to 
send these lists to the local authorities. I also visited 
the clerk of every local authority, and pointed out that 
lists ought to be sent in. They often told me that the 
lists were a nuisance, and that some employers who 
had sent them were asked to stop doing so. 

5166. How many outworkers were you able to visit 
in a year ? — I did not lay myself out to visit very 
many. I do not suppose that I visited a hundred. 

5167. Are you aware whether Particulars are 
supplied to the outworkers? — I found very great 
slackness on the part of agents in giving tickets. 
I went to the houses of the workers and found that 
they had not received Particulars. They said, how- 
ever, that they were aware of the price of the work. 
Then I had to go into the main town, or, possibly, 
into the market town when the agent was there dis- 
tributing the goods, and tell him he must give the 
Particulars. 

5168. You say that you called at not more than 
100 houses of outworkers in a year P — Yes. 

5169. Why did you confine yourself to so few 
visits? — It was not that I confined myself to that 
number of visits, but that those were as many as I had 
any opportunity of paying. 


5170. How many factory inspectors were there in 
Londonderry ? — Only myself. 

5171. It would have been physically impossible to 
pay more visits to outworkers without neglecting your 
factory duties ? — Yes. I had 4,000 square miles to 
cover, and 85 per cent, of the factories were outside 
Londonderry ; SO per cent, 'of those I had to drive to. 

5172. Can you tell us whether fines and deductions 
are imposed on outworkers ? — There are deductions for 
faulty work. The chief deduction that I found so 
objectionable was this : they used to put at the bottom 
of the ticket given out with the work, “ If this ticket 
“ is not returned with the goods, you will be fined 3d.” 
I had the fine stopped in some cases. 

5173. Is this kind of fine legal? — I cannot say that 
it was. I said, “ The law requires you to give 
“ Particulars, and I do not see that you can require 
“ an outworker to give you back again the statement 
“ containing these Particulars.” 

5174. In some cases, then, the outworker was 
unable to retain the ticket in which the Particulars 
were given ? — Yes. 

5175. Did you find the Truck Acts infringed ? — I 
cannot say that I actually found it, because I did 
not make very searching inquiries, but I found that 
there was ample evidence of its being infringed. This 
evidence was not actually the kind which you could 
act upon, but it was repute and report. 

5176. I suppose that the work is given out to out- 
workers by local agents, to a large extent ? — Yes. 

5177. Are they sometimes shopkeepers? — Yes, in 
the majority of cases. 

5178. And have they opportunities of putting a 
little pressure on the worker to spend money in their 
shops ? — Yes, it is almost unavoidable. Even if they 
do not put pressure on the workers, the workers them- 
selves feel pressure. They feel it their duty to spend 
money in the shop. 

5179. Have you any information with regard to 
earnings and rates of pay of outworkers ? — No. 

5180. Or of inworkers ? — No, I know nothing about 
that. 

5181. With regard to Particulars in the case of 
the outworkers, are goods which are sent to the 
country sometimes stamped with the pi'ice which is to 


be paid ? — Yes, 
The witness withdrew. 


Mr. S. R. Bennett (H.M. Inspector of Factories) examined. 


5182. {Chairman.) You are the inspector of fac- 
tories at Londonderry ? — Yes. 

5183. How long have you occupied that position ? 
— Since the 21st November 1911. 

5184. Where were you stationed before that ? — In 
Sheffield. I had been in the Sheffield district about 
8i years. 

5185. So that your knowledge of Londonderry is 
confined to about seven months ?— Yes. 

5186. Have you made it your business to ascertain 
how many factories and workshops there are in 
Londonderry and the district ? — Yes. I can give you 
the actual number if you wish. 

5187. Yes, please ? — At the end of 1911 there were 
921 factories. 

5188. In the Londonderry district ? — Yes, and 
1,012 workshops. 

5189. How many days’ leave do you get ? — 48. And 
one day every week is occupied by office work, for 
sending circulars out to factory occupiers, and so on. 

5190. That, with Sundays, brings the niunber of 
days available for inspection work down to about 200 
m the year ; and you have also to attend prosecutions 
and inquests? — Yes, and make special investigations 
about accidents. 

5191. Then how many days have you on which you 
can devote your time to the actual inspection of 
factories and workshops ? — The number of these days 
runs to about 213, including days on which investiga- 
tions for special reports are made. 

5192. How many visits a day could you pay ? — The 
average is 10 or 12 factories a day, or 15 factories and 


workshops. The number is less in the Londonderry 
district than it would be in London. 

5193. You have not been able to pay a visit yet to 
each of the factories in your district ? — No. 

5194. Or to each of the workshops ? — No. 

5195. How many factories in the Londonderry 
district do you think you have visited altogether ? — 
I have just Sent in the half-yearly return. It is about 
500 factories and about 400 workshops for the first 
half of 1912. 

5196. Can you tell ns how many factories and 
workshops there are in the Londonderry district 
devoted specially to the making-up trade ? — To the 
making .of shirts, collars and underclothing ? 

5197. Yes ? — There are approximately 52 factories 
and 30 workshops altogether in my district, in which 
such goods are made up. 

5198. When you succeeded to the inspectorship of 
the Londonderry district, did you take up all the 
threads of Mr. Brothers’ work? — Yes. 

5199. For instance, where he had issued letters of 
warning to various occupiers, did you make it your 
duty to follow those up ? — Yes, specially. 

5200. What in your opinion is the condition of the 
making-up factories and workshops which you have 
visited, in respect of lime-washing and cleansing ? — 
I have formed the opinion that it is very good, 
generally speaking. 

5201. What is your opinion as to the ventilation 
in these factories and workshops ? — I think it is not 
so good as the ventilation in some other similar 
industries. 
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5202. Have you taken any action yourself to have 
the ventilation improved F — Yes. 

5203. With what results ? — I took some samples of 
the air in about 8 or 10 of the shirt and collar factories 
in Londonderry, from different rooms in those factories, 
and sent them to he analysed, with the result that 
notices had to he served on the occupiers to provide 
additional ventilation or to see that the means of 
ventilation already provided were more regularly made 
use of. All the occupiers on whom the notices were 
served replied saying that they would give the matter 
their close attention. Some of the factories have been 
re-visited since. 

5204. By you?— By me, and I have found that 
some slight improvements have been made. In other 
cases earlier notifications had also been made to the 
occupiers that further warming arrangements were 
necessary, and in response to those they had put in 
gas radiators of the condensing type, which allow the 
products of combustion to come into the air of the 
room. I attribute the vitiation of the atmosphere very 
largely to the use of those condensers. The local gas 
authorities, however, contest the view that the radiators 
vitiate the atmosphere and consequently cause bad 
ventilation. 

5205. Have you taken any prosecutions against the 
occupiers with regard to the condition of ventilation 
in factories ? — No. This new point is rather a difficult 
one to thresh out in a short time, but it is receiving 
careful attention. 

5206. If you had to make a report in a concise 
form, what would you say was the condition of venti- 
lation of the malcing-up factories in Londonderry ?■ — I 
would say that it appeared peculiar, inasmuch as in 
some cases, where there are very large rooms with not 
anything like the number of persons employed in them 
that the law allows, the amount of carbon dioxide is 
high, and it is difficult to determine how extra venti- 
lation can be provided. 

5207. Now, with regard to the temperature of the 
factories ; what have you to tell us on that subject P — 
Y ery shortly after I came to Londonderry some com- 
plaints were sent to me with regard to temperature, 
and I investigated them. 

5208. What did the complaints refer to? — Low 
temperature in the winter time (about Christmas) in 
the shirt and collar factories ; and on investigating 
the complaints, I found that temperatures of about 
49 to 52 and 53 were being recorded in the majority of 
cases. 

5209. What was the lowest temperature you found 
in the cases that came to your notice ? — I think that 
49 was the lowest. 

5210. What did you do to remedy that case ? — I 
warned the occupiers that the temperature was low, 
and that they should take some steps to have the room 
better warmed. 

5211. Have you paid any special attention to the 
sanitary conveniences of the factories ? — I have devoted 
some attention to them. 

5212. Did you find them bad hi any of the 
factories ? — No. 

5213. Did you find them, generally speaking, fairly 
good ? — Yes. 

5214. Have you had occasion to make any com- 
plaints to the occupiers that their sanitary accommo- 
dation was not up to the proper standard ? — Yes, a few. 

5215. How many ? — With regal'd to making-up 
factories I should say not more than half-a-dozen. 

5216. What have been the results of those warn- 
ings ?■ — I have not ascertained yet. 

5217. You have not had time to ascertain ? — No. 

5218. But you will do so? — Yes, I will do so. 

5219. When you have given a firm a warning about 
any serious cause of complaint, how long is it before 
you find out whether the matter has been seen to ? — 
Generally they are given a month to do what is 
necessary. 

5220. Your time is considerably occupied, since you 
are the only factory inspector stationed in the district ? 
—Yes, I am rushing all over the country, and it is very 
difficult to look into everything and keep the threads in 
one’s hands, 


5221. Now, have you anything to tell us with regard 
to the fencing of machinery? — I consider it is very 
fair. 

5222. Does it compare satisfactorily with the' 
fencing of machinery in a place like Sheffield, for 
instance ? — Yes ; very well, I think. 

5223. Have you noticed whether the means of 
escape in the case of fire are good, in the factories that 
you have visited ? — I noticed one or two cases where I 
thought the arrangements were not satisfactory. The 
local authority had, however, replied to a communica- 
tion sent to them by Mr. Brothers on the subject, to 
the effect that they would take no action, and that 
damped my ardour. 

5224. Now with regard to Particulars, are they 
invariably supplied to the factory workers ? — Yes, to 
the factory workers, almost invariably. 

5225. When you say “ almost,” what are the 
exceptions ? — In some laundries it is very difficult to 
give the required Particulars. 

5226. Why? — Because they do not know exactly 
what the price to be paid will be, what mil be fair and 
so on, until the work is done. 

5227. Can they give Particulars when the work is 
finished ? — They agree on a price then, but they do not 
put the price on the notice. 

5228. Have you seen the new Order which has 
been issued for laundries ? — Yes. A copy of that has 
been served on every laundry in the district. 

5229. That will be applied to Ireland equally with 
the rest of the country ? — Yes. 

5230. You mil see that special provision is made 
there for any abnormal piece of washing that has to 
be done? — I have no doubt that the Order will be 
carried out in the main. 

5231. Otherwise Particulars are supplied regularly ? 
— Yes, as far as I know. 

5232. What method of giving Particulars is 
adopted ? — They put up a notice in the works, as a 
rule. 

5233. Do the girls have books too ? — Yes, the 
majority of the machinists have books. 

5234. You are quite satisfied that, except in the 
case of laundries. Particulars are invariably supplied 
to the workers? — Yes, within reasonable limits of 
accuracy. 

5235. Now, will you give us some information as 
to whether you have noticed any infringements of the 
Truck Acts ? — When fines are imposed, a receipt for 
the fine is not often given. I have had to caution 
several firms about that. Again, some of the con- 
tracts might be deemed to be illegal on the ground 
that they appear unreasonable. As, however, these 
contracts are not, in practice, enforced, I have not 
taken any action in regard to them. 

5236. Have you noticed whether any of the fines 
and deductions are arbitrary or onerous? — In some 
cases I would say that they are both. 

5237. What cases are those ? — There is one large 
shirt and collar firm where the girls are liable to have 
a shilling stopped for staying away half a day, or a 
shilling stopped for staying too long in the closet. 
I mean that that is threatened in the contract. One 
girl has complained to me about the contract, and said 
that the workers consider it to be onerous. 

5238. Are there any other fines or deductions that 
you consider onerous. For instance, are unfair deduc- 
tions imposed for damaged work ? — No, I do not think 
so. I am, of course, speaking only of factory workers 
now, not of outworkers. 

5239. Have you come across any instances where 
payment in goods has been made to factory workers ? 
— Not in the making-up trades. 

5240. Have you come across any cases where 
factory workers take work home from the factory to 
be done after the legal period of employment ? — Yes, 
several. 

5241. What action have you taken in such cases ? 
— On the first occasion, I came across two girls at 
5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon with bundles of shirts 
under their arms. I questioned them, and they signed 
declarations to the effect that they had worked all day 
at the factory, and had worked all day on several other 
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days, and finished the work at home at half-past nine, 
or ten, or half-past ten. I thought a prosecution 
would he advisable. I went, however, and saw the 
occupier of the factory before prosecuting. From his 
attitude, I concluded that there might be some query 
about the cases, so I revisited the homes of the girls, 
and they then denied in toto such parts of then- 
evidence as were contrary to the Factory Act, but 
confirmed those parts which were not, from which I 
concluded that they had been, to put it vulgarly, “ got 
at.” I was entirely convinced of that. 

5242. Would you go so far as to say that, in your 
opinion, the practice prevails, but it is extremely 
difficult, owing to collusion, to detect it? — Yes, it 
prevails generally. 

5243. Does it prevail to a large extent ? — Yes. 

5244. You have not taken any prosecutions at all 
yet, have you ? — No. 

5245. Do you think that prosecutions may be 
necessary ? — They almost certainly will. 

5246. Have you any information as to the earnings 
and rates of pay of factory workers? — Only in a 
general way ; not in specific cases. 

5247. Now, a few questions about outworkers. 
Can you tell us how many outworkers there are in 
the Londonderry district ? — I have no accurate know- 
ledge. 

5248. Are the outworkers scattered over a very 
large area in the Londonderry district ? — Over the 
whole district. 

5249. Is it part of your duty to call on these out- 
workers ? — Yes, I regard it so. 

5250. How many outworkers have you visited 
during your seven months in the Londonderry 
district ? — About 50. 

5251. What were the general conditions of the 
houses of these outworkers ? — Fair, for Ireland. 

5252. Were they as good, do you think, as the 
houses of the in workers ? — Yes, quite. 

5253. Could you tell us whether Particulars are 
supplied to the outworkers ? — There is a great 
difference between the different trades. 

5254. Are the goods generally distributed to the 
outworkers by local agents ? — Yes. 

5255. Are they generally shopkeepers ? — Yes. 

5256. What method is adopted for supplying Par- 
ticulars to the outworkers ? — To every outworker, as a 
rule, a ticket is sent by the firm, on which are marked 
Particulars of the work to be done and the price. 

5257. Is the worker allowed to retain that ticket ? 
— Yes, the worker is allowed to take it home and 
bring it back. 

5258. Are the workers allowed to keep them per- 
manently ?— I do not think so. I think, as a rule, 
they bring them back, when the work is completed. 

5259. Do they have books besides ? — As a rule, not. 

5260. How many of these outworkers, in the 
houses you have visited, are engaged in the making-up 
trades ? — About 35. 

5261. Are you aware whether any onerous or 
arbitrary fines or deductions are imposed on the out- 
workers ? — Not, I think, in the trades now in question. 


5262. Have you found any cases where payment is 
made to outworkers in goods instead of in cash ? — 
No. 

5263. Do you think that that system prevails to 
any extent ? — It is general for the outworkers to 
spend some of their wages in getting goods from the 
agent’s shop, otherwise they will not get the work 
in future. 

5264. You have no means of stopping that ? — I do 
not see how it can be stopped, at present. 

5265. Have you made any protests about it ? — Yes. 
I have told agents that this practice is not a right one, 
and they should, as far as possible, leave the workers 
free to buy what and where they like. One agent 
said, however, that he could not keep his shop open 
for a week if he had to pay cash, without restrictions 
as to where the cash was to be spent. 

5266. Why ? — Because he said that he is liable to 
make losses on the agency business, and that he must 
make it up by selling the workers goods. 

5267. Did you infer from that that the commission 
he received from the firm was not sufficient to pay the 
expenses of running his agency ? — Yes. 

5268. So that he had to increase his profit by taking 
it out of the worker ? — He does not regard it as taking 
it out of the worker, but as securing extra business in 
that way. 

5269. We have also heard that sometimes an agent 
will hand a person, say, 5s. in cash for her work, and 
that she then has to take from him goods, of which 
the ordinary retail price is, say, 4s. ? — Yes. 

5270. Though she pays 5s. for them? — Yes. The 
rule is that they take the ticket from the agent’s 
room where the work is kept, into the agent’s shop ; 
they hand the ticket across the counter and are asked, 
“ What do you want ? ” 

5271. Have you any information as to the earnings 
and rates of pay of outworkers ? — I have asked 
several outworkers, in fact most of them that I have 
come across, what they got on an average per 
week, and it is a small sum in most cases. If they 
earn 5s. a week they are doing fairly well on the 
average. 

5272. Did you ascertain in those cases for how 
many hours they worked? — It is very difficult to 
ascertain ; I have asked them, however. 

5273. When you say that the earnings are very low, 
does not that depend on whether they work for long oi 
short hours ?— Yes, but I was referring to cases where 
they have been working a fair time, excluding, of 
course, the time spent at meals and housework. 

5274. Have you any knowledge as to how much 
they can make per horn-, if they are fair average 
workers ? — They get Is. id. a dozen, say, for stitching - 
up shirts, and they can do a dozen in a day by fairly 
assiduous labour. That would mean about eight or 
nine hours’ work. It would run from about lid. to 2d. 
an hour. 

5275. But you have not any precise knowledge as 
to that ? — No. 

5276. Have you come across any case of employ- 
ment of young children at outwork ?— No, I have not 
come across any, but I have been told that they get 
the young children to do the button-holes. I am told 
that that is common. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned sine die. 
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At the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder (Secretary). 


Dr. H. Garrett, B.Si 

5277. (Chairman.) Will you state what position 
you hold in the Irish Department, of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction ? — I am the Department’s inspec- 
tor for Ulster in respect of Technical Instruction. 

5278. Your duties include the supervision of instruc- 
tion in textile work ? — Yes, that is so. 

5279. I understand that instruction is. given in 
textile work in certain technical schools ? — Yes. We 
have at present four schools in which textiles proper 
are taught ; that is to say, linen weaving, spinning, &c. 
We also have a few other schools in which lace-making 
and embroidery are taught. 

5280. Is embroidery taught in these schools for 
industrial purposes ? — No, I cannot say that it is. A 
certain number of people who desire to do embroidery 
for their livelihood might receive instruction in these 
schools, but the classes in technical schools are by no 
means industrial in the sense in which our embroidery 
classes in the country districts are. 

5281. With regard to these classes in the country, 
will you describe how you proceed when you wish to set 
up a class in any district P — All these classes are now 
worked entirely under the county technical committees 

, of the county councils. The classes are supported by 
the fuuds at the disposal of the committees, and these 
funds are partly supplied by a rate levied over the 
county and partly by an endowment grant from the 
Department. 

5282. On whose initiative is any such industrial 
class established? — On the initiative of the county 
committee, possibly acting through their secretary. A 
class is often established as the result of an application 
received from some local resident. The application is 
considered by the county committee, and if they con- 
sider it desirable they establish a class in the locality. 

5283. Are these county committees existent in all 
counties ?— They exist in every county ill Ii'eland. 

5284. For carrying out the objects of the Depart- 
ment generally? — Yes. 

5285. And not solely for such textile work as this ? 
— No ; some of the county committees do not touch 
this sort of work at all. 

5286. If there was any question of extending classes 
of this kind, the people who would move in the matter 
would be the comity committees ? — Yes, or the Depart- 
ment could move in the matter through the county 
committees. They could suggest to the coimty com- 
mittees the establishment of such classes. They some- 
times do so through the influence of the Department’s 
inspectors. 

5287. Supposing that a county committee has 
decided that it is desirable to establish a class, what 
happens next ? — The coimty committee will appoint a 
teacher, possibly a teacher already employed by them, 
to take charge of the class, and a local committee is 
generally formed. Such a committee has really no legal 
standing, but it supervises the class, suggests suitable 
class-rooms, and so on. The teacher goes down, enrols 
students, and the work starts. 

5288. What class of person would the teacher be ? 

— Originally we simply had to take a good worker and 
put her in charge; but latterly we have been very 


3., Ph.D., examined. 

discontented with the results obtained in that way, and 
have established a training school for such teachers at 
Enniskillen in connection with the technical school 
there. The girls are brought together there and 
trained. 

5289. Would the girls be farmers’ daughters, for 
instance ? — Yes, that class of girl ; generally very 
small farmers’ daughters and even labourers’ daughters. 
They are given a course in ordinary educational sub- 
jects, such as English, arithmetic and account-keeping, 
to which we attach a good deal of importance, and 
in drawing and actual embroidery work. We have 
also a further arrangement for training ; a summer 
course is held in July every year, to which a large 
number of teachers are invited. Expenses are paid by 
the Department, and the teachers are taken down to 
Cork for training. 

5290. In embroidery ? — Yes. 

5291. Is Cork a centre of embroidery work ? — It 
more a centre of lace-making, but the two are closely 
connected, and as lace classes had been established 
there, the embroidery classes were added. 

5292. Having set up a class, do the committee 
apply to some Belfast or other firm to furnish them 
with work ? — That is entirely done by the teacher. 
The teacher acts as commercial agent for the class ; 
she is generally appointed by some Belfast firm as 
then- agent, and conducts the entire commercial side 
of the work as well as the teaching. 

5293. Have you found that Belfast firms are 
equally ready to employ the teachers and their pupils 
as to employ an ordinary agent and ordinary workers ? 
—Yes, even more so in the case of one firm. That firm, 
in addition to paying the 10 per cent, which they allow 
as agent’s commission, have given 15 1. a year towards 
the salary of the teacher ; which, of course, is veiy 
generous treatment. In that particular case the class 
would have been shut up, owing to want of funds, 
but for the 15Z. contributed by the firm. 

5294. Perhaps you would give some further 
explanation as to the arrangements made between 
the teacher and the firm ? — The teacher, having been 
appointed agent by a particular firm, receives the work 
sent down by that firm, and all work that is sent down 
is marked with the price. 

5295. Have you found that that is invariably the 
case ? — That is the rule, and I think it is general. It 
is also, of course, stamped with the pattern which has 
to be worked, and the teacher assigns the work to 
particular girls, who then do it partly in the class and 
partly at home. In the case of the more skilled 
workers it might be very largely done at home. When 
it is done it is brought back to the teacher, who then 
looks over it, and, if it is in order, accepts the work 
and pays for it. It is then despatched to the firm, who 
send a cheque for the total amount of the. parcel, plus 
10 per cent. 

5296. Out of what fund does the teacher pay the 
girls before the cheque is received ? — Originally there 
was no fund, and the girls had to wait until the cheque 
was received from the film ; but the system which has 
been in operation lately is, that the 10 per cent, given 
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by the -firms is used for paying expenses. But only 
about half of it, or less than half, is actually required 
for the expenses, and the remainder accumulates, and 
it is out of that fund that the workers are paid. 

5297. To what extent are these classes self- 
supporting? — We do not desire them ever to he 
completely self-supporting, because if they were they 
would tend to become entirely independent of us, and 
we should have no supervision oyer them. The balance 
of the 10 per cent, not used for paying expenses, &c. 
is therefore often divided in the form of a bonus to the 
girls. In the case of one class which I have in mind the 
salary of the teacher amounted last year to 20Z. ; the 
class earned about 620Z., and after paying expenses and 
reserving sufficient funds for what you might call 
floating capital, about 19Z., I think, was paid to the 
girls as a bonus. Therefore you see that, if necessary, 
the salary could have been paid almost entirely out of 
the profits of the class. 

5298. Do the girls make any payment themselves 
towards the expenses? — As a ride not. Sometimes 
they pay Is. as an entrance fee when they first join a 
class. 

5299. - Have you any idea as to how much they 
make per hour of work ? — That I cannot tell you. It 
is almost impossible to say, because it is not as if the 
girls were working at sprigging all the time. They are 
daughters of small farmers, as a rule, and they only 
give their spare time to the work. 

5300. It is difficult to calculate how many hours 
they spend on any particular work? — It would be 
almost impossible to tell that. I am quite certain 
that a fairly skilled worker, giving anything like all 
her time to the work, could earn 10s. per week. That, 
in the country districts where these classes are held, is 
labourer’s pay, and is regarded by the girls as extremely 
good. 

5301. How many classes are there in which 
embroidery is done? — There were 13 classes during 
the past year. 

5302. In what localities? — Six of those were in 
Donegal, five in Fermanagh, and two in Londonderry, 
That is sprigging only. 

5303. Have all the classes increased in numbers 
since they commenced, or do you find that occasionally 
they decrease ? — Occasionally they do not succeed very 
well. There are two reasons ; one of them is the oppo- 
sition of local agents. These local agents are usually 
shopkeepers, and they often get the girls into their 
power by paying for work in advance, so that the girls 
are bound to remain with them, and get groceries 
and other goods from their shops. The other reason 
which militates against the success of an embroideiy 
class is that sometimes the committees have not been 
judicious in the position in which they have planted 
the class. A sprigging industry practically never 
succeeds in a lace distinct, and vice versa. Some 
sprigging classes have been planted in a lace district, 
and they had to be given up after a certain time. 

5304. Of these 13 classes which you mentioned, 
have some been in existence for a number of years ? — 
Yes ; some in Fermanagh have been in existence for, I 
suppose, 10 or 12 years. 

5305. And have they shown any increase in 
numbers,- or do they fluctuate ? — They fluctuate to a 
cei'tain extent, but the older-established classes have 
been doing remarkably well lately. It takes some 
time to establish an industry properly, but once it is 
established it does remarkably well. 

5806. Is it your policy to maintain these schools 
permanently, or to give them up in any district in 
which a certain standard has once been reached ? — 
Our policy is to keep them up permanently. I do not 
think you can gain success in any other way, because 
there are always new people to be trained, and the 
agency work is always going on. In one class, for 
instance, there are 90 workers, but only 20 are regis- 
tered as being in regular attendance ; that is to say, 
there are 70 people who have been trained there in 
previous years, and who still receive their work from, 
and return it through, the class, and use the teacher as 
their agent. 


5307. Can you say about how many girls there are 
in the whole of the 13 classes? — Approximately 450. 

5308. Have you ample reason to believe that these 
classes improve the work of the pupils ? — Yes. We 
have a special inspector for these classes and the lace 
classes, and one has to be guided by her judgment ; but 
even without her judgment oixe can see a very large 
improvement in the work. 

5309. You think that the pupils of these classes 
turn out, on the whole, superior work to that turned 
out by workers who do not attend ? — Yes. I have no 
doubt of that, because I am sure that the firm I 
mentioned would never have subsidised a class as they 
did if they had not found that the work was superior. 

5310. Do the pupils do the finer work, or all classes 
of work ? — Beginners probably do the rough and cheap 
work. More skilled workers are only put on to do the 
finer qualities. 

5311. Is there always a sufficiency of work available 
for the pupils of these classes? — Not always. At 
times, when the trade is bad, the supply of work 
becomes more limited, but it has never been sufficiently 
low really to interfere with the classes. 

5312. Have you ever had evidence that your work 
in these classes is regarded with disfavour by any 
firms ? — rNo, npixe whatever. On the contrary, I think 
that the firms' 'have supported the classes well, and are 
anxious to get their work. 

5313. Have proposals ever been made for establish- 
ing classes by arrangement with any of the employers ? 
— Only in the case I mentioned, where the firm gives 
a subsidy ; but they take no control of the class. It 
is controlled entirely by the county committee. 

,5314. Do you think it would be practicable to 
co-operate with the employers in the matter? — I am 
sure the county committees would be only too pleased 
if they could get assistance from the employers towards 
these classes; but, of course, you cannot have dual 
control. 

5315. I mean that an employer might think it 
worth while to guarantee, as far as possible, a fairly 
constant supply of work, provided that a good standard 
of embroidery could be guaranteed by the committee 
on their side ? — That is practically done in the case of 
the firm referred to. 

5316. Your system of classes appears to be conducted 
on a comparatively small scale ? — At first the classes 
were not very efficiently conducted, and the scheme was 
in the nature of an experiment. It is only within the 
last four years that the organisation of the classes 
has become systematised, and even within the last 

„ 12 months four new classes have been opened. 

5317. I suppose we may take it that the Department 
desires to extend the system wherever practicable ? — 
Certainly ; and the scheme which we have in operation 

- is one which is capable of expansion. I should like to 
refer to these figures which I have here. They will 
show the way in which the efficiency of the working 
of these classes is increasing. The figures include the 
lace-making, but they are just as striking for the 
sprigging alone. In 1904-5, in Fermanagh, the earnings 
of the home industries classes were 2,632Z., and the sum 
allocated for the salaries and expenses of teachers was 
450Z. In 1909-10 the earnings had increased to 3,771.7. , 
whilst the sum allocated for salaries and expenses of 
teachers was only 2607. In 1910-11 the earnings had 
gone up to 3,9507., and the amount for salaries and 
expenses had gone down to 240Z. 

5318. The decrease in the sums allocated for salaries 
and expenses is due to more economical working? 
— It is due to the fact that the 10 per cent, com- 
mission is being properly utilised now for paying the 
expenses, and, with the reduction in the cost of the 
classes, there is always the possibility of an increase in 
their number. As a matter of fact, the Fermanagh 
county committee has made arrangements next year 
for paying out larger sums for salaries and expenses 
of teachers, with the object of opening new classes. 

5319. Would you give us some brief information 
as to the hand machines of Swiss pattern which, I 
believe, have been introduced under your Department’s 
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auspices in some factories F — They are long machines 
on which as many as 13 dozen handkerchiefs can be em- 
broidered at once. The system is for the design to be 
considerably enlarged and placed in what is called a 
pantograph, and the worker moves a pointer from one 
end of the stitch, which is marked on the pattern, to 
the other end, and simultaneously 13 dozen needles 
go through the 13 dozen handkerchiefs and make a 
corresponding stitch. Then he moves the pointer to 
the next stitch, and the needles move in the same 
direction and make a similar stitch. The speed of 
working with such an arrangement is enormously in- 
creased over the ordinary hand working. This machine 
lends itself to the working of such small things as 


handkerchiefs, but not bedspreads and larger articles 
of that character. 

5320. "Why is that ? — It is due to the arrangement 
of the machine. You have to put the articles into a 
little circular frame. 

5321. Is it possible by the use of this martino to 
reproduce on those 13 dozen articles what is practically 
hand embroidery F — It is hand embroidery in the sense 
that no power is irsed. 

5322. But does the embroidery possess the peculiar 
beauties of hand-worked embroidery F — No, in my 
opinion, it does not. You cannot get the beautiful 
sheen which you have on the really fine hand 
embroideiy. 


The witness withdrew. 


MINUTE. 

Three medical officers of health were also examined. The substance of their evidence is included in the 
summary given in the Minute on page 152. 

Adjourned to August 6th, at Londonderry. 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 


Tuesday, 6th August 1912. 


At the Imperial Hotel, Londonderry. 


Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. {Chairman). 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder {Secretary). 

Seven medical officers of health were examined. The substance of their- evidence is included in the 
summary given in the Minute on page 152. 

Adjourned to August 7th, at 10 a.m. 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 


Wednesday, 7th August 1912. 


At the Imperial Hotel, Londonderry. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. {Chairman). 

Mr. G. C. L. Maunder {Secretarrj). 
Dr. Brendan MacCarthy, examined. 


5323. {Chairman.) Will you kindly say what your 
position is under the Local Government Board for 
Ireland F— I am one of the medical inspectors. 

5324. What is your district F — It consists of Coimty 
Donegal; part of Derry; part of Tyrone ; Fermanagh ; 
Sligo ; Leitrim ; Longford ; part of Westmeath ; and part 
of Roscommon ; that is to say, the north-west quarter 
of Ireland. 

5325. Would you briefly describe what yoru- duties 
are F — -They include the supervision and inspection of 
the dispensary medical officers, and the super-vision of 
the sanitary conditions throughout the district. I 
have also to do with the boards of guardians and the 
district councils, and in the event of an epidemic of 


any importance breaking out I go down and help the 
local medical officer of health. 

5326. Have you anything to do with the supervision 
of the sanitary conditions of factories F — Not directly, 
but the matter may come before me in the case of an 
epidemic. 

5327. Have you any supervision in Londonderry 
City F — No, except in so far as I have had occasionally, 
as representing the Local Government Board, to con- 
sult with the medical superintendent officer of health 
and the sanitary authority. 

5328. Have you been stationed elsewhere as a Local 
Government inspector F— No. 

5329. So you would not be able to compare any-- 
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thin'’' you observed in this district with what exists 
in any other district ? — No. 

5330. I wished to ask you particularly as to the 
possibility of disease being communicated from one 
district to another, by means of linen or cotton work 
done in the homes ? — I have had to do with a large 
number of epidemics in the country districts, and I 
have been thinking whether in any case there has been 
any suspicion of this kind of work communicating the 
disease from one district to another, and I cannot 
recall any case of the kind. The medical officer of 
health, who is also the dispensary medical officer, 
invariably takes steps, unless there is some laxity on 
his part, to see that precautions are taken in the house 
where disease occurs. He also notifies the givers of 
outwork that disease exists in the house ; that is not 
part of his instructions, but I have known it in most 
cases to be done. He is also bound to notify the 
Local Government Board, and I have always emphasised 
the importance of his doing so. 

5331. I suppose the country cottages, in which this 
outwork is done, vary considerably ?— Tes. 

5332. Is it possible to say in general terms what 
•you consider to be their sanitary condition ? — I should 
say that the sanitary condition of most of the houses in 
which outwork is done is good ; the houses themselves 
are not very good, but they are kept clean as a rule. 

5333. One medical officer complained of the difficulty 
lie had to contend with from the habit prevailing among 
the people in his district of keeping calves and fowls in 
the cottages P — That is very rare in any part of my 
district whex-e outwork is done, and it is becoming 
increasingly rare. In some places where there may 
have been something of the kind there has been great 
improvement owing to the action of the Congested 
Districts Board. I may say that our Board always 

The witne 
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notify the Congested Districts Board of any cases of 
infectious disease occurring in a congested district. 

5334. Are earth floors still fairly common in' 
country cottages ? — 1 es, I should say they ax-e fairly 
common still. But each half-year the matter is 
brought to the notice of the local authorities, and 
public opinion is being formed against the use of these 
floors to a very remarkable extent. In a large number 
of esses they have been done away ivith. 

5335. Do you consider earthen floors necessarily 
insanitary even in country districts ? — I consider that 
any floor which cannot be washed is insanitary. 

5336. What about ventilation ; is it inadequate in 
the older cottages ? — In the older cottages the windows 
were not made to open. That also has been greatly 
altered for the better. 

5337. Would you consider that the cottages and 
their inmates ax-e, generally speaking, sufficiently clean 
to admit of outwork being uncontaminated, while it is 
being done ? — Tes, decidedly. On the whole I would 
say that this outwork is done in an exceedingly cleanly 
and satisfactory way. 

5338. Do you consider that there has been any 
marked improvement latterly in the sanitary conditions, 
and in the attention paid to them, in your district ? — 
Since my appointment eleven years ago I have noticed a 
vexy decided improvement in the conditions of the dwell- 
ings, and ixx the attention paid by the sanitaxy axxthorities 
to sanitai-y matters. I have never lost an opportunity 
of pointing out iix detail how the dwellings should be 
improved, and I think this constant x-epetition and 
example to the medical officers of health has been of 
some service in bx-inging the matter forward. Much 
has also been done through the work of associations 
and societies which have taken these matters up ; and 
the general improvement in the condition of the people 
has also had an influence. 

s withdrew. 


Mr. William L. Phillips, examined. 


5339. (Chairman.) Will you kindly say what your 
position is under the local authority ? — I am secretary 
to the Londonderry school attendance committee, and 
assistant town clerk. 

5340. Would you first say how many outworkers 
are included in the x-etums made to the local authority 
by the employers ? — I received from the health depart- 
ment a return of city outworkers, but I do not know 
whether that is exhaustive. 

5341. Are these outworkers all employed in shirt 
and collar work P — Tes, all employed in shirt and collar 
work. 

5342. Is that list a fairly recent one P — This list 
was supplied to me by the health department about 
two months ago. 

5343. How often do you get lists of this kind P — I 
believe that depax-tment gets them twice a year. 

5344. Tou say you do not know if the list is com- 
plete ? — I imderstand fx-om the depax-tment that it is 
not complete : that the firms do not x-etux-n complete 
lists of their outwox-kex-s. 

5345. Toxx are awax-e, I dare say, how many fac- 
tories and workshops thex-e are in the shirt and collar 
trade in Londonderry ? — Tes, the council are aware. 

5346. Have you ascertained whether a i-etum of 
outworkers has been made by each factox-y and workshop 
in the city ? — So far as I imderstand, all the factox-ies 
have made x-etux-ns, but whether those returns are 
complete is another matter. 

5347. Will the executive officer of the health 
depax-tment be able to answer further about the i-etixms 
of outwox-kex-s ? — He will. They are made to his 
department. 

5348. Can you desex-ibe from your own knowledge 
the class of people who ax-e outwox-kex-s in the city ? — I 
would say the class consists first of women who are 
not in a robust state of health, and secondly, of 
married women who have young children at home with 
nobody else to take care of them. 


5350. On what gx-oimds do you make that state- 
ment ? — The school attendance officers have obtained 
infox-mation on the subject. 

5351. Have they specially inquix-ed into it ? — They 
have. The px-ocesses ax-e of such a natiu-e that childx-en 
could not assist in the work. It has to be done by 
experienced hands, and consists chiefly of button-holing 
and machine wox-k. 

5352. Although it appeax-s from your evidence that 
childx-en are not commonly employed in the wox-k, I 
should like you to give us, for compax-ison with the 
information we have received as to other towns, the 
proportion of the attendance of school children in 
Londonderry to the avex-age number on the i-olls for 
the last year or two ? — Thex-e ax-e 7,000 pupils on the 
rolls of the schools subsidised in the city by the 
National Education Board, and in 1906 the avex-age 
attendance was 74 "7 per cent, of the number on the 
rolls ; in 1907, 76 • 4 per cent. ; in 1908, 77 • 7 per cent. ; 
in 1909, 78 - 6 per cent. ; in 1910, 78-2 per cent. ; and 
in 1911, 79-1 per cent. I may say that the percentage 
of the avex-age attendance iix Londondex-i-y is the highest 
of any of the county boroughs in Ix-eland, and has been 
so for years. 

5353. I see from this statement, which you have 
handed in, that fewer summonses appear to have been 
issued for noxx-attendance during the l;ist two years than 
in the px-eceding yeax-s ? — That is so. We have found 
they were not necessax-y. 

5354. Fewer attendance orders have also been made 
by the magistrates ? — Tes. 

5355. And fewer fines imposed P — -Tes. We do not 
take legal px-oceedings except as a last resource. 

5356. Do you find that the children are taken away 
from school at the earliest oppox-tunity ? — I do. As 
soon as they have passed out of the fifth second 
standard they are taken away fx-om school. 

5357. Do the majority of them go into the shirt 
and collar factox-ies ? — Tes, the majority of the gix-ls. 

5358. Have the council made any byelaws under 
the Employment of Childx-en Act P — They have not. 

L 


5349. Are childx-en employed in assisting in the 
shirt and collar wox-k in the homes P — They ax-e not so 
employed in Londonden-y, except in a very few' cases. 

The witness withdrew. 

E 10679 
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Mr. Daniel Fletcher, examined. 


5359. {Chairman.) Will you say what your position 
is under the Londonderry corporation ? — I am executive 
officer of the health department. 

5360. How long have you occupied that position P — • 
Eleven years. 

5361. I understand that Dr. Fergusson, the medical 
superintendent officer of health, is ill ? — Yes. 

5362. You have sent in a copy of a medical certi- 
ficate to that effect ? — Yes. 

5363. We understood from Mr. Phillips, who has 
just given evidence, that the lists of outworkers 
furnished to the local authority by the employers are 
believed not to be complete ? — That is so. 

5364. What grounds have you for believing that 
they are not complete?— We have discovered out- 
workers on the rounds of inspection that were never 
returned on the lists sent in by the different factories. 

5365. Were these outworkers employed by London- 
derry shirt and collar factories ?— They were. 

5366. Have you any idea of the actual number of 
outworlcei's in the city P — I could only give an approxi- 
mate number. 

5367. How many do you imagine that there are ? 
— I would say we have over 1,000. 

5368. It is possible that there might be 1,500 or 
2,000 outworkers ? — There might be. 

5369. Have you noticed this incompleteness in the 
returns for some time past ?- — Yes. 

5370. Have you taken any steps towards remedying 

the incompleteness ? — Circulars have been sent on 
different occasions to the employers drawing attention 
to the matter. > 

5371. So that both the public health department 
and the employers are aware that the returns have for 
some time been incomplete? — Yes. 

5372. Have you prosecuted any firm on account of 
the incompleteness of its return ? — Never. 

5373. It is the duty of the public health depart- 
ment to inspect regularly the outworkers’ homes ? — 
According to the Factory Act the duty of inspecting 
the homes of the outworkers devolves upon the sanitary 
authority of the borough. 

5374. That is practically the public health depart- 
ment ?— It is practically the public health department. 

5375. Then that department is unable to fulfil its 
duty completely owing to lack of full information as 
to who the outworkers are and where they live ? — Well, 
the sanitary officers in their rounds of inspection come 
upon these outworkers daily, so I would not shy that 
the duty was neglected by reason of- the lists’ beino' 
incomplete. 

5376. But you are not supplied with proper infor- 
mation to enable you to : carry Out your duty in that 
respect ? — No, we are not. 

5377. To whom are notifications of infectious 
diseases made ? — To the medical superintendent officer 
of health. 

5378. Is he in a position to tell whether a house 
in which disease has broken out is the home of an 
outworker or not ? — Yes, because as soon as we get a 
notification an officer is sent to the home, and one of 
his first questions is as to whether any outwork is 
done there. 


5379. If outwork is found there, is it disinfected, 
together with the other contents of the house ?— Yes’ 
It is sent to Foyle Hill, where we have a steam 
disinfector, and put through it before being returned 
to the factory. 

5380. Section 22 of the Public Health Act, 1890, 
has been adopted in Londonderry ? — Yes. 

5381. Accordingly the local authority has to super- 
vise the sufficiency and suitability of the sanitary con- 
veniences of the factories ? — That is so. 

' 5382 - Are tllc factories regularly inspected ?— They 


5383. By whom ?— By the medical superintendei 
officer of health and the sanitary sub-officers. 

5384 ' H ?' v is each factory or workshop h 

spected ? — About three times a year. 


5385. Are they inspected as a matter of course, and 
not only on receipt of a complaint ? — As a matter of 
course. 

5336. Can you say what the general condition of 

the sanitary conveniences of these factories is ? It i s 

very good in this city. 

5387. On what do you base that belief ? — On the 
reports received both from the medical superintendent 
officer of health and the sanitary sub-officers. 

538S. Have you any standard to which you expect 
the sanitary conveniences to conform, as to number and 
ventilation ?— The standard is one closet to 25 persons 
as far as numbers are concerned. 

5389. Then as to ventilation ? — There is a ventila- 
tion space between the closet and the workroom. That 
is a matter for the factory inspector alone. 

5390 We understood from a previous witness that 
the medical superintendent officer of health has been 
giving special attention, together -with the factory 
inspector, to the question of the sanitary conveniences p 
— That is so. 


5391. Can you say -whether all the factories have 
been visited in this connection ? — They have. 

5392 ' In about how many cuses is the necessary 
work still required to be done ? — I would say in about a 
dozen. 


5393. Are you aware that in any other' factories 
work remains to be done in connection with the 
sanitary conveniences ? — No. 

5394. Is it the intention to make a re-visit of these 
12 factories in order to see whether the work has been 
completed ? — Yes. 


5395. Are notifications ever received from the fac- 
tory inspectors as to defects in sanitary arrangements ? 
— Yes, regularly. 

5396. What action do you take on receipt of such 
notifications ? — On receipt of notifications the premises 
are visited, either by the medical superintendent officer 
of health or the sanitary sub-officers, and notice is 
immediately served on the occupier to have the work 
earned out. 


5397. Do you ascertain after a certain time whether 

the work has been done or not? — Yes, we see that the 
work is carried out. 

5398. Have you taken any prosecutions for unsatis- 
factory sanitary accommodation ? — No, because we find 
that when we serve a notice on any owner of a factory 
or workshop here they very soon get the work done. 
They meet us in every possible way they can. 

5399. As regards outworkers, will you describe the 
type of house in which they live ? — It is the or dinar y 
class of artisan’s house, with a room in front and a 
kitchen in the rear, then upstairs a couple of small 
rooms, and a yard at the back. 

5400. Where is the sanitary convenience ? — Always 
in the yard, in the case of these houses. 

5401. Do you have any double tenancies ?— Yes, 
but only very few. 

5402. In those cases one family would be living 
downstairs and one upstairs ? — Yes. 

5403. Do you have more than two families in one 
house ? — Very rarely. 

5404. Are there any outworkers who occupy only 
part of a house ? — Yes. 

5405. Are there any outworkers in the city who 
occupy only one room ?— There are. 

5406. In these cases would a whole family be living in 
one room ? — A small family might be. 

540 c. In cases of. double or plural tenancies there 
would still only be one sanitary convenience in the 
yard ? — Yes. 

5408. Private dwelling-houses in the city are subject 
to inspection ? — Yes. 

5409. By whom are they inspected ? — By the sani- 
tary staff. 

5410. Do the staff report the result of their inspec- 
tions ? — Yes. 

5411. Do the reports, come to you? — Yes, all to 
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5412. If these officers come across anything in a 
house which requires improvement, what action do 
they take ? — If it is the fault of the tenant, the tenant 
is notified, a certain time being given him to have the 
premises cleaned up. If it is a structural defect, the 
]; otice is served on the landlord. 

5413. In the case of serious neglect of a house the 
tenant would be warned that the house must be 
cleaned? — Yes. And if we come across a house where 
outwork is being done by people who are naturally 
dirty, we notify them that we will warn the factories 
if they do not keep their premises cleaner. 

5414. That would be under the Factory Act ? — 
Yes. 

5415. Have you actually prohibited the giving out 
of work to outworkers? — Yes, we have warned the 
factory. 

5416. Are you aware whether the factories have 
refrained from giving out the work in such cases ? — 
—Yes, till they get a report from us that the house is 
clean. 

541.7. About how many warning notices of this 
kind have been issued in a year? — During the last 
three years there have been six or seven per year. 

5418. Can you say whether the houses occupied by 
outworkers compare favourably or otherwise with those 
occupied by people in the same class of life who do not 
do outwork? — Indeed, the houses of the outworkers 
compare favourably with any of the houses. 

5419. You have hot found that the doing of out- 
work necessarily results in neglect of the house or 
famil y ? — I never found it and never heard of it. 

5420. It is rather the contrary ?— The parties who 
do this home work are in abnost all cases of an indus- 
trious class who keep their houses very clean. 

5421. Can you say exactly what class of people 
they are? — As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the outworkers are principally married women who do 


[Continued. 


this work to give themselves a few shillings a week, 
and who also do housework. 

5422. Are you aware whether any people depend 
solely upon their earnings at this outwork ? — I am 
personally aware of some, but they are very few. 

5423. Are they single persons, or wives whose 
husbands are out of work, or widows with children ? — 
In some cases they are spinsters who prefer to work 
at home instead of going to the factories. In other 
cases they are women whose husbands have left them. 

5424. Are there women who do the work to keep the 
family during the unemployment of their husbands ? 
— Yes. 

5425. And widows with families ? — Yes. 

5426. These are people who depend solely on their 
earnings at outwork? — Yes, but they are few. You 
would only get a rare case. 

5427. Are there any houses in Londonderry with 
earthen floors ? — There are a few. 

5428. Is outwork done in any of these houses ? — 
No, I do not think so. 

5429. But you cannot be quite certain that it is 
not ? — No, I cannot. 

5430. About how many houses in the city would 
you say have earthen floors ? — As a matter of fact 
there is just one street of 8 or 10 houses, and these 
are having attention at present. We have served a 
notice to have the floors concreted. 

5431. What outbreaks of disease have you had 
within recent years ? — We have had no outbreak of 
any importance within the last three years. 

5432. Has any outbreak of infectious: disease been 
attributable to the transmission of infection through 
the medium of outwork ? — -No. 

5433. Is this work always obtained in the city 
direct from the factories, or are there any agents ? — 
It is all obtained from the factories. 


The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Thursday, August 8th, at Belfast. 


TWENTY-THIRD DAY. 


Thursday, 8th August 1912. 


At the Midland Station Hotel, Belfast. 


Present : 

Sir ERNEST HATCH, Bart. (Chairman). 

Mr. Gr. C. L. Maunder (Secretary). 

Dr. Brian O’Brien, examined. 

where the spread of disease was attributed to the 
outwork. I might mention that in the town of 
Donaghadee, for instance, where a very large pro- 
portion of the women are engaged in this work, 
there have not for the last year or two, I believe, 
been three cases of infectious disease; there has 
certainly been no outbreak. 

5437. You refer to a case of communication of 
disease through outwork in Lurgan. The Committee 
have heard already of such a case, and it is probably 
the same one as that which you are thinking of ?— 
Probably. I do not know even whether it was really 
proved in that case to be due to outwork. 

5438. I understand you know of no other case ? — 

No. , . . 

5439. Is there much tuberculosis in the districts 
under your supervision? — Yes, a good deal. 

L 2 


5434. (Chairman.) How long have you held your 
present position as medical inspector under the Local 
Government Board for Ireland ? — Since December 1910. 

5435. Will you please say what your district is? — 
My district comprises the counties of Antrim, Down, 
Armagh, and Monaghan, parts of Londonderry, Louth, 
and Cavan, and a portion of Tyrone. 

5436. The particular point we wish to ask you about 
is the possibility of disease being communicated from 
one district to another, through the medium of linen 
and cotton outwork ? — Theoretically, it is very possible 
for disease to be communicated in that way, but, as a 
matter of fact, I have only heard of one case of it, 
and that was even previous to my being connected 
with the district. It was in Lurgan ; I saw the 
case referred to in some official minutes. Else- 
where in the district I have never heard of a case 
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5440. Do you consider that the existence of 
tuberculosis in a cottage would be likely to constitute 
a danger in cases where white work was being done ? — 
I think it would be likely to constitute a danger if the 
work went from one cottage to another without being 
washed or sterilised. 

5441. I suppose if disease was communicated 
through outwork it would not be easy to trace ? — In 
the case of tuberculosis it would be impossible. 

5442. Do you think that the doing of outwork is 
liable to assist the spread of tuberculosis ? — I would 
be rather inclined to think not. The people that have 
this extra money coming in are able to afford better 
houses and better food, and so it is less likely that 
they would be attacked by the disease. 

5443. Is tuberculosis readily communicated by 


means of linen and cotton articles ? — That is a 
question which I am unable to answer. 

5444. Could you give, in general terms, an opinion 
as to the sanitary conditions of the houses in which 
this work is done, and as to the class of workers 
engaged in it ? — I think that the houses in which 
this work is done are, generally speaking, in a very 
good sanitary condition. They are above the average 
of the houses of the same class in which no work is 
done. They are usually kept tidy and clean, and the 
outworkers are, for the most part, industrious people 
who want to add a little to their income. 

5445. Your answer refers, I suppose, mainly to the 
outworkers in country districts P — Quite so. I am not 
talking of Belfast now. I am not in a position to 
speak of Belfast houses. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Thomas B. Johnston, (recalled). 


5446. (Chairman.) You are aware that at a meeting 
of manufacturers of Belfast in the malcing-up trades it 
was decided not to oppose the formation of a trade 
board for dealing with the regulation of wages in 
connexion with certain processes ? — I am aware that 
the Belfast employers will not oppose a trade board, 
provided that it extends to all parts of the United 
Kingdom where the same work is performed. 

5447. You represent the employers of Lurgan in 
the malcing-up trades ? — Yes. 

5448. Have you had a meeting of the employers 
recently ? — We have. 

5449. What decision was arrived at ? — The decision 
arrived at was not to oppose a trade board, provided 
that it applied to all the operations in the manufacture of 
handkerchiefs ; thread-drawing, folding, hemstitching, 
hemming, &c. 

5450. I think the best thing I can do is to enumerate 
the processes which we have proposed to mention in 


connexion with the suggested trade board, viz., all kinds 
of hand embroidery, thread-drawing, fancy-stitching, 
thread -clipping, top - sewing, scalloping, nickelling, 
paring, and stitching by machine of aprons, pinafores, 
and blouses ?— But that does not include hemming 
and hemstitching of handkerchiefs by machine. 

5451. I do not know that we have had evidence 
of the existence of under- payment in those branches of 
the trade ? — That is where we are badly hit in Lurgan. 

5452. In what way are you badly hit in Lurgan in 
those two processes ? — By the fact that we have so 
much more to pay our workers for the process of 
hemstitching by machine than they have in Belfast, 
Portadown, Dromore, and the surrounding districts. 

5453. You think that if uniformity of wages is 
introduced, the hemming and hemstitching of hand- 
kerchiefs should be included in the processes I have 
enumerated ? — They should ; otherwise we are in full 
agreement. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. J. D. Frier, examined. 


5454. (Chairman.) You are a manufacturer of hand- 
kerchiefs in Lurgan ? — Yes. 

5455. Were you present at the recent meeting of 
the employers there ? — I was. 

5456. You confirm Mr. Johnston’s statement as to 
the decision arrived at P — I do. That is, we thought 
that the trade board should apply to hemstitching if 
there was any trade board at all, and also that it must 
be applied to the entire United Kingdom for the same 
kind of work. 

5457. Do I understand from you that the wages 
you pay in Lurgan for hemming and hemstitching are 
higher than those paid in Belfast, Portadown, and 
other places ? — I understand that they are higher than 
in Belfast, Portadown or Dromore, particularly. 

5458. Can you say how much higher they are ? — 
I cannot, because we do not do a Belfast business. 
We do a shipping business. 

5459. How do yon know that they are higher than 


the wages in Belfast, Portadown, and Dromore ? — I 
only know from conversations with those in Lurgan 
who are doing stitching for the trade ; they say that it 
is very difficult for them to compete against these 
other places on account of the lower wages. Those 
lower wages affect the shipping businesses also, but 
not so directly. 

5460. Was the meeting of the employers of Lurgan 
a, fairly representative one P — It was fairly represen- 
tative. The employers were not all there, but the 
principal firms were represented. 

5461. Do you think that the employers who were 
not present ai - e of the same opinion as those who 
were — I think so. 

5462. Do you charge your workpeople for thread, 
needles, or any other articles? — No such charge is 
made by the manufacturers of Lurgan, but I under- 
stand that it is generally made in Belfast and 
Portadown. 


The witness withdrew. 
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INDEX OF EVIDENCE AND COMMITTEE’S MINUTES. 


(The numbers in this Index refer to the Answers in the foregoing Evidence; those numbers which are preceded 
by the letter p. refer to the pages of the Evidence.) 


Acts of Parliament : 

Employment op Children Act: 
no Byelaws made by Londonderry Council under, 

W. L. Phillips 5358 

Byelaws in Belfast only with regard to street 
trading , D. J. Phenix - - - - 4403-4 

Infringement m Lurgan, IF. J. McCagliey 207 
Factory and Workshop Act: 

Administration by local authorities, IF. J. 
McCaghey ------ 214- 

Dr. Agnew called on to mention, in annual reports, 
action taken under, F. W. Pollock - 2275 

generally Complied with as regards lime-washing 
and cleansing, H. E. Brothers - 5106-11 

Employers must send in lists of outworkers, Miss 
J. Agnew, 12, 84- ; H. Y. McBride, 2224-5. 
no Facilities in Lurgan district for supervision of 
outworkers’ homes under, F. IF. Pollock 2277-8 
Failure to carry out provisions frequent, J. Burns 
1180-1 

Homes of outworkers not under requirements of, 
unless held to be domestic workshops, Miss II. 

Martindale 1164 

Infringed, number of prosecutions, II. E. Brothers 
5156-60 

Non-enforcement in Lui’gan and elsewhere, IF. J. 

McCaghey, 214; Dr. S. Agneiv, 2298-301. 
Particulars, see that title. 

Powers of local authorities re, S. Eraut - 923 

no Prosecutions under, against occupiers of 
lapping factories, S: Eraut - - - 938 

Attention of employers drawn to Provisions, W. 

Williams 582-99 

Reasonable temperature to be kept in factories, 
but no degrees specified, H. E. Brothers 5123-4 
no Recent pi-osecutions for breaches of, in Lisburn, 
Dr. D. C. Campbell, 2200; in Lurgan, Dr. S. 
Agnew, 2292 ; in Ballymena, Dr. B. Currie, 
4786-7 ; in Londonderry, D. Fletcher, 5372. 
Taking work home for another employer and on 
Saturday not covered by, IF. J. McCaghey 

130, 136 

Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act, statements of 
medical officers re enforcement (5), Minute, p. 152 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890 : 
Adopted by Lurgan urban district council, F. W. 
Pollock ------- 2253 

Adoption by important towns, and result re 
factories, W. J. McCaghey - - ,- 214 

in Force at Lurgan, Dr. S. Agnew - - 2288 

no Recent prosecutions for bi'each of, in Lurgan, 
Dr. S. Agnew - - - - - 2292 

Sec. 22 : 

Adoption : 

iu Ballymena distinct, Dr. Robert Currie 4770 
in Belfast, IF. J. McCaghey - - 123 

in Londonderry, D. Fletcher - - 5380 

in Portadown district, Dr. J. L. Bowlett 4731 
Sanitary conveniences a matter for local 
authority under, IF. Williams, 541 ; S. Eraut, 
973 ; J. Burns, 1183-5 ; Minute, p. 153. 
Truck Acts, see also under Track : 
no Cases of infringement noticed, J. II. Scott 1588 
Complied with save in one or two cases, H. E. 

■ Brothers ----- 5148-53 

Infringements, S. Eraut - - - 922, 1010 

Infringements suspected, II. E. Brothers 5175-8 
Number of unsatisfactory contracts made under, 
Miss H. Martindale - - - 1132-6 

Outworkers excluded unless personally contracting 
with employers, IF. J. McCaghey, 197 ; TF. 
Williams, 607. 

no Serious infringements, S. B. Bennett - 5235 

Tuberculosis Act, consumption a notifiable disease 

under, Dr. S. Agnew 2317 

10679 


Agents : 

in Belfast, Miss J. Agnew - - - 10-11, 79 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 3, 4 

no Cases of fraud discovered, Firm M. 2 - 2898 

Charged with not paying workers full price, but no 
proof, Miss II. Martindale - - - 1153 

Commission inferred to be not sufficient, and profit 
increased by selling goods to workers, S. B. Bennett 
5267-8 

Conviction for not supplying written Particulars, 
Miss II. Martindale ----- 1113 
Deductions : 

None thought to be made by, Firm C. 2, 2776, 
2778 ; Firm M. 2, 2895. 

Suspected, W. J. McCaghey, 194; IF. Williams, 
609. 

for Embroidery in Belfast, Miss J. Agnew - 79 

Employees of firms, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - 233-6 

not Employed , Firm V. 2 - 3744 

Law re Particulars observed in many cases, 

W. Williams 587 

Measures suggested for protecting outworkers from 

fraud, Firm C. 2 2803 

Night-work given out by, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 327, 
346-50 

None employed, Firm E. 3 - - - - 3857 

Non-supply of Particulars, by, TF. J. McCaghey 185 
Outworkers dealt with entirely through, Firm F. 

4468 

Particulars supplied by, Firm M. - 4658-64 

Payment, Miss II. Martindale - 1151 

Possibility that outworkers may not receive money 
paid by principal, Firm M. - - - 4677 

as Principals, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 233 

Resident or visiting, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 232 

Right to impose fines, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 301-2 
generally Shopkeepers, H. E. Brothers 5176-7 ; S. R. 

Bennett - - - - - - 5254-5 

as Shopkeepers : 

new Arrangement advisable, Firm B. 3 4885-92 

Differential treatment of workers refusing to take 
wages in goods, W. J. McCaghey - 199-203 

Firm C. 2 - - - . - - - 2799-2809 

Firm D. 5012-8 

Firm D. 2 - 3013-6 

Firm J. 3822 

Firm M. 4673-9 

Firm P.3 3694-7 

Firm R. 3 - - - - - - 4S85-92 

Question as to advisability of system, Firm D. 

5012-8 

Tendency of system to lower wages, TF. J. 

McCaghey - - - - - - 204 

agreement made by, to pay in cash, Firm M. 2 

2899-903 

Slack as to Particulars, Miss J. Agnew, 93 ; Mr. TF. J. 
McCaghey, 185 ; MissH. Martindale, 1113-4 ; H. E. 
Brothers, 5167. 

Special defaulters in infringement of Particulars 
Order, Miss II. Mcurtindale - - - 1114 

no Sub-letting, Firm C. 2 2797-8 ; Firm M. 2 

2896-7, 2907-8 

Terms, IF. J. McCaghey 196 

Unable to force work on workers - - 3225-8 

Universal adoption of pass-book system, difficulties, 
W. J. McCaghey - 189-90 

Wages paid by, Firm M. 4658-64 

Work and manner of payment, &c., Firm C. 2 

2769, 2773-9 

Work may pass through more than one, Mrs. J. M. 

Baxter 237 

Work .partly distributed through, Firm D., 5001-6 ; 

FirmR. 3 - - . - - - - 4878-81 

Work returned to firm when rate of pay too low, 
Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - - 375-6 

Workers engaged through. Firm C. 2 - - 2771 

L 3 
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Irish linen, etc. inquiry (making-up trades): 


10-11, 79 
p. 3, 4 


p. 5 
p. 5 


AGNEW, Miss JEAN, formerly Sanitary Sub- Officer 
of Corporation of Belfast : - - - . 1-112 

Agents : 
in Belfast - 
Cases 
Bonus : 

Case 113 - 
Case 246 - 
Childwork : 

Belfast : 

Cases observed .... 96-102 

Less common than in some other places - 95 

Carrying parcels to warehouse - - - 101 

Children kept away from school - - 96, 101 

Employed in : 

Clipping ; 

Case 154 7 

Case 126 - 
Case 124 - 


Drawn-thread work. Case 264 
Thread-drawing : 

Case 1 
Case 136 - 


- - p. 7 

- - p. 7 

- 96-7, 101 

- p. 2 

p. 6, 95 

- p. 5 
p. 6, 95 

98-100, 101 

p. 6-8 


Case 213 
Cases 

Cupping, cases 

Clothing manufacture, number of outworkers 

Belfast "g 

Embroidery : 

Pine, not done in Belfast - - - 110-12 

Drawn threadwork, said to be sent into country 
- because done cheaper than in Belfast, Case 188, 

p. 2 

Outworkers in Belfast, cases - - . n 9_K 

Eyestrain, no definite or systematic inquirie 


Pines and deductions, no cases known - 
Hand-attaching lace on handkerchiefs, cases - 
Hand-hemstitching and hand-spoking, cases - 


Hosiery manufacture, number of outworkers 
Belfast 


made 
112 
80 
p. 8 
p. 8 


Housework, family assist with, Case 31 
Investigation of cases by, method, &c. 

Materials supplied by outworkers, cases 
Nickelling, &c., cases 
Outworkers : 

Belfast : 

Energetic, clean and thrifty - 
Homes : 

Class of houses - - - 

Condition of 
each House occupied mostly by one family 
42 

More than one outworker sometimes in 24-5 

Number 24 

Number of visits paid to 27-30 

Removals frequent - - - - 26, 28 

Warning notices issued to those in dirty 
condition usually acted on - - 34-7 

Lists to be supplied by employers, Orders fairly 
generally complied with - - - 11-15 

Majority do housework as well - - 71 

Many work for more than one firm - 24 

N umbers g_g 

Classes of 


P-9 

p. 8 


31-3, 38 


Method of selection - 56-61 

Question of accuracy of information supplied by 

workers 63-6 

Continue working for same firm or series of firms 

Elderly workers, cases - 
some Employed in factories before marriage 
Employers must send in lists of . 

Health, low wages detrimental to 

Payment, methods 

Blow workers, cases - 

no great Alteration in rates during last few 

. 83 

Average amount earned - . . 7 4 5 

Timed “ sitting steady ” - - - 72 

"Variation in rates paid by different firms 73, 76 


79 
p. 5 
S7 
84 
49 
105 

p. 8 


AGNEW, Miss JEAN — continued. 

Outworkers — continued. 

kept Waiting at factory for work - - 104 

Waste of time in unnecessary visits to warehouses 

Case 224 p 

Work fetched from warehouses - - - 103-4 

Work given out to others - - Case 21, p. 3 . 

Case 176, p. 7 

some Work for several firms - - - 77 

Particulars : 

Agents rather slack 93 

Extension of obligation to goods other than 

wearing apparel 90 

fairly Generally supplied - - - - 88 

Methods of giving 107-9 

Particulars Order, generally complied with but might 

be evaded 9]_3 

Report published before Mr. Sefton’s investigations 

™ a<3e - 2664 

Report referred to - - 2672, 2686-7, 2690 

Ropeworlcs, number of outworkers in Belfast - 8 

Shirt and collar finishing, cases - - p. 9_lo 

Stitching, treadle machines, cases - p. 8-9 
Thread-drawing : 

Cases p . 5-6 

Worker compelled to take badly paid work along 
with better paid - - - Cases 9-11, p. 5 

Workers in warehouse said to be given pick of 
work and better pay - - Case 173, p. 6 

Top-sewing, cases p g 

Yice-folding, cases - p g 

Wages said to be. raised since publication of 
Dr. Bailie’s report. Case 140, p. 3 ; Case 203, p. 6 ; 

Case 199, p. 7 ; Case 198, p. 10 
Work of, and duties .7, 16-23 39 

References, Dr. II. W. Bailie, 2657, 2659, 2663, 2664, 

’ 2672 


AGNEW, Dr. S., Medical Superintendent Officer of 
Health for the xu-ban district of Lurgan, 
2284-2355. 

Acts of Parliament : 

Factory and Workshop Act : 

Manner in which Lurgan district council have 
not made provision for carrying out 2298-301 
no Recent prosecutions under - - 2292 

Public Health Amendment Act : 
in Force at Lurgan - 2288 

no Recent prosecutions under - - 2292 


Childwork : 

Decrease in employment of children - - 2327 

Ill-effect on children . 2331-2 

Late hours injurious to health - - 2353-5 

Long hours : 

Bad effect on children, but improvement in 
health latterly, owing to improved general 

conditions 2318-25 

Special report in 1906 - - - 2318 

Undesirable practice and arrangements for dis- 
couragement 2347-55 

Wages earned - - - . . 2333-4 

Consumption a notifiable disease under Tuberculosis 
Act - - - - - . . 2317 

Factories : 

Defects : 

General sanitary condition, ventilation. &c. dealt 
with by medical superintendent officer of 

health 2291 

only Inspected when complaints received , - 2287 
Sanitary conveniences, &e. refen-ed to sxu-veyor 
2290 

Structiu-al complaints referred to surveyor 2289 
Factory Inspector, clashing between requirements 
of council and, re alterations - - 2293-5 

Home Office, complaints from factory department 
referred to surveyor 228S 


Lurgan : 

no great Increase in population - - 2326 

Undesirable system re disposal of wages, Ac. 

' 2341-4 

no Value in comparing death-rate or sanitary con- 
dition with similar towns - - 2339-40 
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AGNEW, Dr. S. — continued. 

Outworkers : 

very Pew dependent upon work done at liome, but 
possible to make living wage - - 2336-8 

Homes : 

Arrangements re notification, &c. in event of 
infectious disease - - - 2306-8 

Comparison with houses of general population 

favourable 2310-3 

Description 2314 

only one Epidemic known through outwork 
2315 

Increased supeiwision of houses would help to 
stop employment of children - 2350-5 

Medical officer of health thoroughly acquainted 

with 2297,2299 

Incomes supplemented by home work 2328-9, 
2335-6 

Report on child-work referred to - 205, 207, 214 

Sanitary sub-officer, duties of - - 2303-5 

Thread-drawing : 

Average wage ------ 2338 

no Bad effects on eyesight noticed - - 2330 

Antrim, county, number of factories, S. Eraut - 907 

Armagh, county, number of factories and workshops, 

S. Eraut 907 

BAILIE, Dr. H. W., Medical Superintendent Officer 
of Health of Belfast - - - - 2647-94 

Cases investigated - - - 2668-85 

Outworkers : 

Belfast district, approximate number - 2688 
Payments : 

Considerable amount of under-payment among 
certain proportion - - - 2662 


BAXTER, Mrs. JOHN M. — continued. 


Embroidery : 

Greatest proficiency attained when learnt young 
366 

Hand, mainly an outside trade - - - 355 

Localisation of different processes - - 247a 

Nightwork 333-6 

Outworkers, cases ... p, 18-19, 21 
would Require trade board by itself - - 385 

Thread frequently supplied - 292-3, 298-300 
Traditional rate of payment impossible - 314 

no Wages books supplied - 309 


Eye-strain : 

Case 26 p. 19 

no Case of actual damage - - - - 260-2 

Complaint 258 

new Method of stamping pattern a cause of 258 
Spectacles not more common than amongst other 
workers 259 


Factory workers : 

Domestic work done out of factory hours - 337-9 
Said to be given best work - Case 20, p. 19 
Work done in evenings for another firm, Case 27,' 
p. 20 

Work taken home - Cases 28 and 29 and Case 7, 

p. 20-21 


Fines : 

in Factories, no information - - - 306 

Imposition for unsatisfactory work - - 301-2 

Machine stitching, cases - - - p. 19-20 

Materials supplied by outworkers - - - p. 19 

Nightwork - - - - - 325-32, 340-51 

Orders placed with shops by private persons - 227 

Outwork to supplement other earnings, Case 2, p. 19 ; 

Case 6, p. 20 


Report re 2648-53 

Mr. Sefton .employed to make further in- 
vestigations - 2660-1 

Report : 

Action taken under Factories Act to be mentioned 

in 81-2 

Based on Miss Agnew’s information - 2657-9 

Prices not affected by issue of - 3141, 3154, 4640 
Prices said to be raised at time of, then lowered, 
Case 107a, Miss M. Galway - - p. 29, 483-6 

Prices raised since publication of, Miss J. Agnew 
Case 140, p. 3 ; Case 203, p. 6 ; Case 199, p. 7 ; 

Case 198, p. 10 

Reduction of work since, Case 104, Miss M. Gal- 
way - - - - - - p. 33, 492 

Reference, Miss J. Agnew - - - - 20-1 

Reference, G. Ward - - - - - 1661 

Ballymena, number of factories in, Dr. 11. Currie 4812 


BAXTER, Mrs. JOHN M., M.A. : - - 215-385 


Agents : 

Classes of - 232-5 

Nightwork given out by - - - 327, 346-50 

Right to impose fines .... 301-2 


Work may pass through more than one - 237 

Work returned to firms when rate of pay too low 
375-6 

Belfast and districts, one trade board would be in- 
sufficient ------- 385 


Child employment : 

Carrying work to and from factory - 357-60 

Children kept away from school - - - 361-2 

Employed in : 

Clipping 357 

Embroidery 357, 363-4 

Thread-drawing 363-5 

Hours 368-70 

Information derived from parents of children 

367-74 


Cushion covers : 

Labelled, perhaps wrongly, with Irish trade mark, 

Case 28-29 P- 21 

Outworkers, cases - - - - p. 20-1 

Deductions in calculating Earnings: 


for Machines 284 

for Thread 285, 300 


Outworkers : 

Amount of housework done - 319-22, 337-9 

Cases p. 18-21 

Dependent on earnings Cases 1 and 2, p. 20 ; 243 
in Dirty condition in some instances - - 255-7 

usually Energetic and clean ... 240-1 

Examination of work more thorough in slack times 
303-5 

Excessive hours necessary to earn proper wage 324- 
Fine work more paying - 281 

thought to be more Healthy than work in factory 
Case 4, p. 21 

Heavy linens sent and collected by firm Case 6, 

p. 20 

Homes, condition and kind of houses - - 238-9 

Hours of work 317 

Indispensable in linen trade - - - 352 

Infectious diseases : 

Cases 248-52 

Danger of spreading - - - 245-54 

Investigation of cases - 216-25, 263-7, 377-83 
Kept waiting at factory for work Case 1 and 2, 
p. 20 

Machinists dispensed with dui-ing slack times 356 
Paid more in town than in country Case 26, p. 19 
Refusal to take goods at price offered, cases 375 
Relief received from friendly societies and guar- 
dians in a few cases .... 272 

Source of work - 227 

Sub-contracting, - - Case 4, p. 21 ; 277-83 

Work sent from factories in some cases 228-30 
Work taken to supplement husbands’ incomes in 

some cases 242, 244 

Particulars : 

not Given Case 6, p. 20 ; Case 5, p. 21 ; 307-16 
Supply : 

by Dockets or stamps on work becoming more 

common 307-9 

by Verbal statement only in large number of 
cases ------- 307-9 

Prices might be raised by wages boards - 384-5 
Processes passed through before completion of work, 
and number of hands - - - 245-7a 

Spoking and sparring, cases - - - - p. 21 

Taking work home : 

Cases 28 and 29, p. 20-21, Case 7, p. 21, 273-4. 
apparently Connived at by officials in factory 274-6 
L -1 
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IRISH . LINEN, ETC. INQUIRY (MAKING-UP TRADES) : 


BAXTER, Mrs. JOHN M.— continued. 
Thread-drawing : 

Cases 'p- 20, 21 

almost Entirely outside work - - - 353-4 

Practice of issuing dockets or stamping work 

growing - 307 

System of letters instead of number introduced. 
Case 9, Finn 15 B. - - - - p. 20 

Top-sewing almost entirely outside work - 353-4 

Truck payment, no case known - - - 375 

Veining, Case 4 p. 21 

Yice folding, cases - - - - - p. 21 

Belfast : 

City, Miss M. Galway’s evidence relates to, entirely 
394 

Comparison with Lurgan as to work done, T. B. 

Johnston - 5086, 5087, 5090-4 

Number of factories and workshops, S. Eraut 905, 
907, 911 

Public Health Act, 1890, sec. 22 adopted, W. J. 

McCaghey 123 

see also subject headings. 

BENNETT, S. R., H.M. Inspector of Factories 
5182-5276 

Agents : 

Commission inferred to be not sufficient, and 
profit increased by selling goods to worker 5267-8 
generally Shopkeepers - - - 5254-5 

Child work suspected, but no cases discovered 5276 
Factories : 

Fencing of machinery satisfactoiy - 5221-2 

Fire escapes fairly satisfactory - - • - 5223 

Limewashing and cleansing satisfactory - 5200 
Number in Londonderry district 5186-8, 5196-7 
Sanitary accommodation good on the whole 5211-8 
Temperature sometimes too low during cold 

periods 5207-10 

Ventilation not good on the whole - 5201-6 

Visits, number paid - - - - 5191-5 

Fines and Deductions : 

Arbitrary and Onerous iii some cases - 5236-7 

for Damaged work, no excessive instances - 1)238 
Outworkers, not unfairly imposed - -' 5261 

Laundries, Particulars difficult to supply but special 
provision made in new Order - - 5225-29 

Outworkers : 

Homes, general condition good - - 5251-2 

Number visited - - - - - . 5250 

Rates of pay, average earnings thought to be low 
■ 5271-5 

Particulars : 

Factory workers almost invariably supplied with, 


except in laundries - - - 5224-34' 

Machinists generally supplied with books - 5233 
Marked on ticket with price - - 5256-9 

Notice generally put up in workroom - 5232 
Taking work home very prevalent, but detection 
difficult owing to collusion - - - 5240-5 

Truck Act, no serious infringement of - - 5235 


Truck payments, the cases discovered 5239, 5262-70 
Bonuses : 

Cases 113, 246, Miss J. Agncw, p. 5; W. J. Sefton 
693, 804 

Conditions, Firm U. - - - - 3581-2 

not Paid as a ride, Firm M. - - - . 4607 

Paid sometimes in stitching department, Firm F. 

4431 

System of payment, Firm J. - - . 3765 

System now unknown in Lurgan, Miss M. liodgers 
2489 

BROTHERS, H. E., II.M. Inspector of Factories 
5098-5181 

Acts oe Parliament : 

Factory and Workshop : 

genei-ally Complied with as regards limewashing 
and cleansing - - - . 5106-11 

Infringed and number of prosecutions 5156-60 
Reasonable temperature to be kept in factories, 
but no degrees specified - - 5123-4 

Truck Acts : 

Complied with save in one or two cases 5i48-53 
Infringements suspected - - 5175-8. 


BROTHERS, H. E. — continued. 

Agents : 

Shopkeepers in majority of cases - 5176-7 

Slack about giving particulars - - - 5167 

Factories : 

Fencing of machinery as good as in other districts 
5135-6 

Fire escapes not always satisfactory, but matters 
now in a better state - - - 5137-40 

Length of interval between visits when conditions 
defective - - - - 5116-9 

Limewashing and cleansing generally satisfactory 
5.106-11 

Number visited - . - - - - - 5104 

Sanitary conveniences not always, satisfactory, but 
many defects remedied - - - 5130-4. 

Temperature : 

Raised by gas radiators when complaints made 
5125 

generally Satisfactoiy except during spells of 
very cold weather - - ' ' . 5120-9 

Ventilation generally satisfactoiy save in few 
cases ' . - 5112-9 


Fines, and Deductions: 

for Damaged work sometimes excessive, but not 

, iUe S al 5148, 5150 

for Faulty work . . '5172 

Imposed when Particulars ticket not returned with 
goods : 5172-74 


Outworkers : 

Lists frequently not supplied - - - 5164 

in Londonderry district, considerable number 
„ , 5161-3 

Number of visits paid to - - 5166, 5168-71 


Particulars : 

List provided in workroom and in some cases pass 
books supplied r - - - 5143-4 

for Outworkers : 

Frequently not supplied - - - 5167 

Goods sometimes stamped with price - 5181 
generally Supplied to factory workers 5141-7 
Work- sometimes taken home and difficult to 
prevent - - - . . 5154-7 

Truck : 


veiy few Irregularities except excessive deductions 
for damaged work - - - - 5148-53 

Payment in goods, no cases known - - 5153 


BURNS, JAMES, Inspector of Factories - 1171-1244 
Acts of Parliament: 

Factoiy and Workshop : 

Failure to carry out provisions frequent 1180-1 
Public Health, 1890, sec. 22, sanitary con- 
veniences matter for local authority under 

1183-5 

Child employment, no information - - 1234 

Deductions : 

Contracts with learners re, cases - 1225-8 

for Thread and needles - - - 1216-24 

Unreasonable, cases frequent and more common 
in Ireland than elsewhere - - 1204-15 

District and work .... 902-4, 1171-9 

Factories : 
in Belfast : 

Heating by means of certain gas stoves in- 
jurious - - ... . 1191 

Sanitary conditions fairly good - - 1.182 

in Country districts, sanitary conveniences not so 
good as in Belfast - - - ... 1183-8 

Heating by means of gas - - - 1190-4 

Sanitation, standard lower than in rest of United 

Kingdom 1186-7 

Laundries, sanitary conditions not satisfactoiy 


Outworkers : 

in Donegal, paid mostly in kind - 1229-33 

Homes, standard of hygiene lower than in rest of 

United Kingdom 1187 

Particulars, stamping of price on article advocated 
as best method - .... . 1197-8 

Particulars Order not always adhered to 1195-8 
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BURNS, JAMES — continued. 

Bates of payment, special system in one factory of 
fixing by committee of workers and forewomen 
1239-44 

Sanitary Accommodation Order administered by 


factory department in certain cases - - 1184 

Taking work home : 

no Cases discovered - - - - - 1199 

Detection difficult - - - - 1201-3 

Prohibited by a notice in number of factories 1201 
Truck contracts hard on workers - - 1212-5 

Button-hole Sewers: 

Case, S. Eraut 1054-8 

. Examination of. factory worker, Mrs. U. 3880-916 

CAMPBELL, Dr. C., Medical Officer of Health for 
Lisburn Urban District : - - - 2193-2212 

Factories: 

Defects: 

None reported to Medical Officer of Health, 
2201-2 

Notice served in event of - - 2199 


all Premises with up-to-date sanitary arrange- 
ments, and consequently no prosecutions 2200 
Infectious Diseases : 

no Cases known among outworkers - 2208-9 

in Outworkers’ homes, arrangements for notifica- 
tion, &e. 2209-12 

Outworkers : 

Lisburn district, no register kept - 2203-6 

no Regular inspection .... 2207 
Carrowdore, fine flowering done in, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

247 a 

Chemises-maker, case of outworker, Dr. H. W. Bailie 
2672-4 

Children : 

Carrying work to and from factory, Miss M. Galway , 
Case 40, p. 31 ; 531 ; Miss J. Agnew, 101 ; M.rs. J. 
M. Baxter, 357-60; W. J. Sefton, 887-8; Mrs. 

J Ef., 1761, 1781-2 ; B. J. Boss, 4936-40. 

Half-time employment, W. J. McCaghey 147-50 
Kept away from school, Miss J. Agnew, 96, 101 ; Mrs. 
J. M. Baxter, 361—2 ; Miss M. Galway, 529-30, 532 ; 
W. G. Sefton , 763; Mr. McGeown, 2389, 2394; 
J. Wyclife Pollock, 2428-30 ; Lurgan school teacher 
2445-60 

Kept waiting at factories, '.Mrs, J. M. Baxter 358 

Childwork : 

Bad effect on children, Miss H. Martindale 1163 
no Byelaws at present in force in Belfast, B. J. Boss 
4966-8 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew, 96-102 • W. J. Sefton, 751 ; 

Mrs. H., 4105 ; Mrs. C. C,, 4248. 

In Clipping: 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew, Cases 124, 126, 153, p. 7 ; 
Miss M. Galway, Cases 91, 117, 122. p. 32 ; 
W. J. Sefton. 682-5, 780, 801-3 ; Mrs. G„ 1369-84 ; 
Mrs. H., 1763, 1772-82; Mrs. J., 1862-6, 1878-82 ; 
Mrs. B. B„ 4215, 4225. 

Details, Mrs.- J 1 . - - - - 1539-48 

Examination of child - - - - 1896-1908 

in Factories, Miss M. Galway, 521; Mrs. II. 

1789-93 

Frequent, Miss M. Galway - - - 529 

Lace-clipping, see that title. 

Less common, in Belfast than elsewhere, Miss 
J . Agnew - - •• - - - 95 

Little skill' required - - - - - 3465 

In embroidery, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - 357, 363-4 

Eyesight affected by, C. E. Shaw, 1607-8; Lurgan 
school teacher, 2460 ; It. J. Boss, 4947. 

False birth certificates common, Miss II. Martindale 
1170 

very General in some localities, B. J. Ross - 4946 
Hours, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 368-70 ; Miss M. Gahvay 
529 

Information derived from parents and children, 
Mrs. J. M. Baxter .... 367-74 

Injurious to health. B. J. Boss -. 4941-2*4947, 

4983-9 


Childwork — continued. 

Late horn's, W. Williams, 611—3. ; Dr. S. Agnew, 
2353-4 ; Lurgan school teacher, 2457 ; B. J. Boss 
4941-5 

Lisburn district, no cases known, W. Y. McBride 
2239 

in Londonderry, rare, W. L. Phillips - 5349-52 

Long hours, Miss if. Martindale, 1156-60, 1166-8 ; 

Dr. S. Agnew, 2318-20. 

In Lurgan : 

Bad effect on children, Lurgan school teacher 
2451 

Bad effect on children counteracted by general 
improvement in health of town, Dr. S. Agnew 
2324-5 

more Common than elsewhere, IK. J. McCaghey, 210, 
212-3 ; Miss H. Martindale, 1161. 

Decrease, Dr. S. Agnew - - - - 2327 

Disadvantages to children, Dr. S. Agnew 2331-2 
Increase in, Lwrgan school teacher - - 2456 

Prevalence, Miss. H. Martindale, 1161 ; Lurgan 
school teacher, 2451. 

Reasons for, Lurgan school teacher - 2453-4 
Thread-drawing, Dr. S. Agneiv, 2319-20; Lurgan 
school teacher, 2458-9. 

Top-sewing, Lurgan school teacher - 2458 

Undesirable, and arrangements for discouragement, 

Dr. S. Agnew 2347-55 

Unsuccessful prosecution, W. J. McCaghey 207 
Vice-folding, Lurgan school teacher - - 2458 

"Wages earned by, Dr. S. Agnew, 2333—4 ; Lurgan 
school teacher ..... 2455 
a Necessity, R. J. Boss ... - 4958, 4964 

Parents count on wages children can earn, Miss if 

Martindale - 1165 

Prevalent, and bad effect on education and health, 
B. J. Boss .... 4960-5, 4969-74 

Suggestions for x'emedying conditions, B. J. Boss 
4953-5 

Suspected, but no cases known, S. B. Bennett - 5276 
In Thread-drawing : 

Cases, Miss J. 'Agnew, Case 264, p. 2; : Oase 136, 
p. 5; Case 213, p. 6; 98-9, 101; Miss M. 
Galway, Case 116, p. 29 ; Cases 53 and 60, p. 30 ; 
Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 363-5 ; W. J. Sefton, 763 ; 
Mrs. D.. 1437-8. 1440, 1445 ; Mrs. F.. 1515-16. 
1530 ; Mrs. S., 2546-7, 2579. 

Frequent, Miss M. Galway - - - 529 

Largely done by childreu, Miss if. Martindale 1169 
In Topsewiny, case, W. J. Sefton - - - 871-2 

In Vice-folding, cases in Lurgan, Lurgan school 
teacher - - - - - - 2458 

Work done at home : 

Most serious part of child-employment, B. J. Boss 
4956-8 

low Rate of pay, W. J. Sefton - - - 682-5 

Clipping : 

Outwork : 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew, pp. 6-8; Miss M. Galway, 
pp. 31-2 ; 494 ; W.J. Sefton, 682, 712-3, 716-20, 
765-7, 777, 780, 782-5, 800-3, 819-21, 838-45. 

854-6, 862-6, .869-70 
thought only to be Done by those in great poverty, 
Mrs.D. ------- 1458 

Earnings, Mrs. if. - 1772, 1778 

Examination of outworkers, 1747-93, 1837-1908, 
1956-81, 4214-30 
Outworkers employed during busy times, Firm C. 2, 
2850-3 

Particulars : 

Price of work given in book, Mrs. II. - 1754 
Ticket given with number of work and price, 
Mrs. H. - - - - • - - 1770-1 

Rates of payment, see that title. 

Clothing manufacture, number of outwoi'kers in Belfast, 
Miss J. Agnew - - • - - - 8 

Committee’s Minutes: 

, Visit to Factory of Firm I. - - - - p. 112 

Visits to Factox-y of Fix-m D. - pp. 135, 148-9 

Visit to Factox-y of Firm L. 1 - - pp. 135-6 

Circular addressed to Medical Officers of Health, re 
pp. 152-3 

see also under Mrs. Deane Streatfeild. 
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IRISH LINEN, ETC. INQUIRY (MAKING- UP TRADES): 


Consumption : 

Case of outworkers with, Miss M. Galway 510-2 
Notifiable disease under Tuberculosis Act, Dr. S. 

Aynew 2317 

Question of possibility of transmitting disease by 
means of outwork, Dr. Brian O'Brien 5439-43 
CURRIE, Dr. ROBERT, Medical Officer of Health 

for Ballymena : 4767-4812 

Factories : 

in Ballymena, only two or three where white work 

is done 4812 

Sanitary conveniences : 

Defects satisfactorily remedied when necessary 
4776-84 

Regular and systematic inspection 4771—4 

Satisfactory 4775 

Outworkers : 

Arrangements ’in event of outbreak of infectious 

diseases 4800-9 

Houses regularly inspected - - - 4791-4 

List supplied to town clerk as representative of 
sanitary authority - 4789-99 

Number in Ballymena, and class of work done 
4810-11 

Prosecutions for factory defects never necessary in 

Ballymena 4785-8 

Public Health Amendment Act, sec. 22, adopted 
in Ballymena district .... 4770 

Cushion Covers : 

Cases, 28, 29, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - pp. 20-21 
Labelled, perhaps wrongly, with Irish trade mark, 
Cases 28 and 29, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - p. 21 

DEANE STREATFEILD, Mrs. : 

Firm L. 1, visited by - - - - p. 149-50 

Outworker visited by p. 150 

Deductions, see under Fines and Deductions. 

Derry local authorities, lists of outworkers not 
received by, Miss H. Mar Undale - - - 1105 

Donegal local authorities, lists of outworkers not 
received by, Miss H. Martindale - - - 1105 

Down, County, number of factories and workshops in, 

S. Eraut 907-11 

Drawn thread work, see wider next title. 

Embroidery : 

Flowering; Sprigging: 

Cases, Miss J. Aynew, pp. 3-5 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 
pp. 18, 19, 21 ; Miss M. Galway, p. 29, 30, 483-7, 
493 ; W. J. Sefton, 664-76, 697-700, 702-4, 705- 
10, 721-2, 726-9, 731, 738-4.4, 751-2, 753-64, 
772, 776-7, 807-S, 815-7, 818-9, 821-2, 826-8, 
829-33, S45-6, 851-2, 867-8, 874-6. 

Classes : 

Amount earned difficult to calculate, Dr. R. 


GOrrett 5299-300 

Approved by firms, Dr. H. Garrett - - 5312 

Development of system, Dr. R. Garrett 5316-8 


not Entirely self-supporting, Dr. R. Garrett 5297 
Formed, but had to be given up, Firm D. 2 3061 
Hand machines introduced, Dr. R. Garrett 
5319-22 

Localities where held, Dr. R. Garrett - 5302 
Method of running, Dr. H. G. Garrett, 5280-8, 
5292-6 

Number and size, Dr. H. G. Garrett 5301, 5307 
Permanently maintained, Dr. R. Garrett - 5306 

Question of co-operation with firms, Dr. R. Garrett 
5313-6 

generally Successful, Dr. R. Garrett - 5303-5 

Superioi-ity of work turned out by, Dr. R. Garrett 
5308-10 

Supply of work less when trade is bad, Dr. R. 

Garrett 5311 

Childwork, see under Childwork. 

Competition in, suggestions for alleviating danger of. 

Firm D. 2 - 3055-62 

Demand for, in U.S.A., and rate of payment con- 
sequently raised, Finn M. - - - . 4639 

Difficulty in obtaining embroiderers, Firm P. 3 
369S-700 

Drawn Thread Work (Fancy Sewing) : 

Cases Miss J. Aynew, p. 2-3 ; Miss M. Galway, 
p. 28-29, 477-82; W. J. Sefton, 732, 751-2, 
753, 759-60, 761-4, 772, 810, 873-5 ; Dr. R. W. 
Bailie, 2681-2. 


Emb r oidery — continued. 

Drawn Thread Work (Fancy Sewing) —continued. 
Amount of earnings, Mrs. P. - - - 2093 

Competition from abroad, Firm I. - 3179-86 

Entirely outwork, Mrs. F. - - - . 1567 

Examination of outworker, Mrs. P. - 2084-123 

Looping, well-paid and quickly done, Mrs. F. 1556 
Not done in Lurgan, Miss M. Rodgers, 2474 ; T. B. 

Johnston 5046 

Sent into country as said to be done cheaper than 
in Belfast, Case 188, Miss J. Aynew - p. 2 
Fine, not done in Belfast, Miss J. Aynew - 110-1 
Greatest proficiency attained when learnt young, 

Mrs. J. M. Baxter 3gg 

Hand : 

Comparison with machine work, Miss K. 1946-9 
Competition with machine-done work, Firm D. 2 

3052U 

Demand for, diminishing, and only cheaper class 
of work done, Firm F. - - - 4537-9 

Mainly an outside trade, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 355 ; 

Miss M. Galway - - . ' . . 528 

None done at Lurgan, T. B. Johnston - 5046 
Number of workers diminishing owing to exten- 
sive emigration, Firm R. 3 - 4907-8 

Outworkers indispensable, Firm M. 2 - 2906 

Samples done inside by special workers, Miss M. 
Galway 528 

Handkerchiefs .- 

Cases, Dr. R. W. Bailie - - 2668-72, 2678-81 

Initial, no orders taken for lowest class of, because 
sweated work, Firm D. 2 - - . 3046 

Localisation of different processes, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 


Machine : 

Competition with hand-done work, Firm D. 2. 

3052-4 ; Firm R. 3 - - - 4899-902 

Examination of factory worker, Miss W. 3972-4018 
Nightwork, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - . 333-6 

Openwork, see above, under Drawn thread work. 
Outworkers : 

Decrease in amount given to, attributed to con- 
ditions of trade, Firm D. - - 5037-40 

Examination, Mrs. K., 1909-55 ; Miss N., 2024-65 • 
Mrs. 0., 2066-83; Mrs. Z. - - 4143-73 

Rates of payment, see that title. 

Taught in technical schools but not for industrial 
purposes, Dr. R Garrett - 5280 

Training of Teachers : 
at Cork, Dr. H. Garrett - - - 5289-91 

Establishment of school at Enniskillen, and 
arrangements, Dr. H. Gairett - - 5288-91 

no Wages books supplied, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 309 

Wages board: 

Desirable, Firm /.---- 3796-800 

would Require one to itself, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 385 
Work sent to Japan to be done - 3047-8, 3051 


ERAUT, SYDNEY, H.M. Inspector of Factories, 
Belfast: - - - - - - 897-1065 

Acts of Parliament .• 

Factory and Workshop Act: 

Powers of local authorities re outworkers 923 
no Prosecutions under, against occupiers of 
lapping factories .... 938 

Truck Act, infringements - - - 994-1000 

Button-hole sewers, cases - - - 1054—64 

Deductions : 

for Damaged or short work - - 1004-10 

Frequent in factories .... 1047 

to Prevent leaving without notice - 1000-3 

Electric irons : 

Adopted in one or two factories and no accidents 

from 1020 

Atmosphere would be improved by use of - 1020 
Factories : 

in Belfast, number .... 905, 911 

Carrying excessive weights, no cases discovered 



960 

Comparison with English ones 
Defective conditions : 

favourable - 951 

Lime-washing omitted - 

950, 952 

Temperature 

- 954-6 

Ventilation - 

950, 953 
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ERAUT, SYDNEY — continued. Eyestrain —continued. 


Factories — continued. 

Difference between workshops and - - 906 

Employment of persons under 16, cases known of, 
without certificate of fitness - - 967-70 

Fencing of machinery generally satisfactory 957-8 

Fire escapes 959 

General conditions ... - 947-56 

Illegal employment during meal-times not a 

regular practice 966 

Inspection ----- 912-20 

Lady factory inspectors, duties - - - 914-9 

Lapping : 

General conditions - - - - 928-46 

Number 908-10 

Lavatories provided in better class - - 1022 

Meal-rooms not generally provided - - 1021 

Number outside Belfast - - - - 907 

Number visited - - - - - 985 

Sanitary conditions similar to those in England 

980 

Fines frequent in factories - - - - 1047 

Half-timers, practically none employed - - 967 

Machine workers: 

Factories, cases - - - 1034-41, 1045-50 

Outworkers, might be possible for some class of 
work to be done as in factory - 1043-4 

Neckband hemmers, cases - - - 1054-62 

Outwork • 

should be Cleansed or sterilised before handling at 
factories ------ 1025 

Possibility of transmitting disease by 1023-5 
same "Wages paid as for indoor work in certain 
work - - - - - 1058,1062 

Outworkers : 

Belfast, no visits made to - - - - 989 

Lists : 

Provisions re 923 

Transmission to Factory Inspector as well as 
local authority desired - - - 923-5 

Powers of inspector and local authorities - 921-7 
Thread-drawing,, case ... - 1065 

Overtime, notice must be given to inspector 1054-5 
Particulars generally supplied - - 984-93 

Rates of payment, earnings in factories, cases 

1026-65 

Sanitary Accommodation Order : 
not Always complied with in lapping factories 939 
only Complied with in isolated instances in out- 
lying districts 980-3 

new Factories not always built in accordance with 
950 

Sanitation, hygienic conditions in Belfast district 


971-83 

Smoothers in factories, case - - - 1050-4 

Smoothing, injurious effects of gas-irons upon 

workers 1011-20 

Stitching in factory, cases - - - 1027-63 

Taking work home : 

not Allowed in a certain factory - - 1054 

not a General practice - - - - 961-5 

Workshops carrying on making-up trades, Belfast, 
number compared with other workshops - 911 


Eyestrain: 

Cases, Miss M. Galway, Case 91, p. 32 ; W. J. Sefton , 
672-7, 808, S44 ; Mrs. G., 1720-4 ; Mrs. K., 1954-5 ; 
Mrs. L., 1972-3 ; Miss N., 2056-8 ; Mrs. V.. 3970 ; 
Mrs. G. G. - - - - - - 4254 

no Case of actual damage, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 260-2 
Caused by doing fine work without good light, G. E. 

Shaw 1604 

Caused by gas-light in winter, Mrs. P. - - 2117 

in Children: 

Case, Mrs. J. 1906 

Natural defects itensified by child-work, C. E. 
Shaw ------ 1607-8 

Childwork a cause of, Lurga.n school teacher, 2460 ; 
R. J. Ross ------- 4947 

Defects intensified but not caused by work, G. E. 
Shaw 1612-8 


no Definite or systematic inquiries made, Miss J. 

Agnew 112 

Fine work done by elderly workers without injury to 

eyesight, G. E. Shaw 1619 

Glasses more prevalent among factory workers than 
non-working women, G. E. Shaw - - 1605 

Increased by use of higher speed machinery, Miss M. 

Galway 404-7 

Low condition of health conducive to, C. E. Shaw 
1620-1 

no Medical examination of school children in Belfast, 

C. E. Shaw 1622-4 

New method of stamping patterns a cause of, Mrs. 

J. M. Baxter 258 

Nightwork not done owing to, Case 81, Miss M. 

Galway p. 29 

not more Prevalent in Belfast than in other industrial 
centres, G. E. Shaw - 1611—4 

Sore eyes complained of, Case 26, Mrs. .T. M. Baxter 
p. 19, 258 

Spectacles not more common than among other 
workers, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 259 

Top-sewing trying, Miss B. - - - - 1326 

work in Warehouses not detrimental to eyesight, 

C. E. Slmw 1603-6 

Work stopped owing to, Case 91, Miss M. Galway 
p. 32 

Factories : 

Carrying excessive weights, no cases discovered, S. 
Era%it ------- 960 

Certificates of fitness for young persons, number of 
irregularities, W. J. McCaiihcv, 145 ; S. Eraut 
967-70 

Comparison with English ones favourable, S. Eraut 
951 

Defects : 

Dealt with by medical superintendent officer of 
health, Dr. S. Aghew - 2291 

Notice served in event of, J. H. Scott, 1583-4 ; 
Dr. D. G. Campbell, 2199; W. Y. McBride 
2220-2 

Referred to surveyor, Dr. S. Agnew - 2288-90 

not Reported to medical officer of health, Dr. D. 

G. Campbell 2201-2 

Satisfactorily remedied when necessary, Dr. J. L. 

Rowlett, 4736-43 ; Dr. R. Curne, 4776-84. 
Difference between workshops and, S. Eraut - 906 

Fencing of Machinery : 

many Defects but conditions no more unfavourable 
than in other districts, W. J. McCaghey, 125 ; 

H. E. Brothers - - - - 5135-6 

Fairly satisfactory, S. Eraut, 957-8 ; S. R. Bemiett 

5221-2 

Fire Escapes : 

not Always satisfactory but matters now better, 
W. J. McCaghey, 126 ; H. E. Brothers 5137-40 
Fairly satisfactory on the whole, S. Eraut, 959 ; 

S. R. Bennett 5223 

Half-timers, practically none employed, S. Eraut 

967 

Hygienic conditions : 

fairly Good as a whole, Miss M. Galway, 395 ; 

W. Williams 537-8 

Somewhat similar to those in England,- Miss II. 
Martindale, 1078-9 ; II. A. Scott - 1575-6 

Inspection, number of visits paid, S. Eraut, 912-20 ; 
Dr. J. L. Rowlett, 4733-5 ; II. E. Brothers, 5104, 
5116-9 ; S. R. Bennett, 5191-5 ; D. Fletcher, 5382-5. 

Inspectors : 

Clashing between requirements of council and, re 
alterations, Dr. S. Agnew - - 2293-5 

Hygienic conditions other than sanitary would 
come direct under, W. Williams - - 547 

Lady, duties, S. Eraut - 914-9 

Lapping : 

General conditions good, S. Eraut - 928-46 

■ Number, S. Eraut - 908-10 

Laundries, sanitai-y conditions not satisfactory, 

James Burns 1235-7 

Lavatories provided in better class, S. Eraut - 1022 
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IRISH LINEN, ETC. INQUIRY (MAKING-UP TRADES) : 


Factories — continued. 

Lime-washing : 

often Omitted, TP". J. McCaghey, 121; S. Eraut, 
950, 952 ; Miss H. Martindale 1091-2, 1094—7 
Satisfactory, H. E. Brothers, 5106-11; S. 11. 
Bennett, 5200. 

Lying-time : 

Cases, Miss M. Galway, 444-5 ; S. Erant 1000-3 
Explanation of practice, Miss H. Martindale 
1129-31 

no such System in Lurgan, Miss M. Rodgers, 2499 
Meal-rooms not generally provided, S. Eraut - 1021 


county Antrim, S. Eraut 


- 907 

county Armagh, S. Eraut 


- 907 

Ballymena, Dr. R. Currie 


- 4812 

and outside Belfast, S. Eraut 


907, 911 

county Down, S. Eraut 


1- 907 

Lisburn, W. Y. McBride 


- 2216 

Londonderry district, S. R. Bennett 

5186-8, 

5196-7 

Lurgan, F. W. Pollock - 


2262-8 

county Monaghan, S. Eraut - 


- 907 


in Portadown, Br. J. L. Rowlett - - 4766 

Sanitary conveniences: 

Comparison between country and town, J. Burns, 
1183-8 ; H. A. Scott, 1580. 

Conditions similar to those iu England, S. Eraut 
980 


Fairly good, W. Williams, 539 ; J. Burns, 1182 ; 

Dr. J. L. Rowlett, 4736 ; S. R. Bennett,- 5211—8. 
Local authorities responsible, D. Fletcher - 5381 
Neglect by local authorities, W. J. McCaghey 214 
Recommendations difficult to carry out, F. W. 

Pollock 2259 

Satisfactory, W. .7. Sefton, 630-3; Dr. D. C. 
Campbell, 2200 ; Dr. R. Currie, 4775 ; D. 
Fletcher, 5386-98. 

Standard lower than in rest of United Kingdom 
J. Burns, 1186-7. 

Unsatisfactory in some cases, W. J. McCaghey, 
123 ; W. Williams, 540-6 ; S. Eraut, 971-83 ; 
H. Shilling ton, 2366-8; Dr. J. L. Rowlett, 
4737-43 ; IT. E. Brothers, 5130-4. 

Visits made only after receipt of complain! s. F. W. 
Pollock, 2254-7 ; Dr. S. Agnew, 2287. 


Temperature : 


Complaints noted, Miss II. Martindale, 1075-7; 
PL. E. Brothers, 5120. 

Generally satisfactory except during spells of very 
cold weather, II. E. Brothers, 5120-9; S. R. 
Bennett, 5207-10. 

Heating : 

by Gas, Miss H. Martindale, .1081-2 ; J. Burns, 
1190-4 ; H. A. Scott, 1580-2. 
by Hot-water pipes supplemented by gas if 
necessary, Firm R. 3 - - - 4859-60 

Satisfactory, Firm M., 4610 ; H. A. Scott 1577-8 
Separate apparatusfor each department, FirmE. 3 
. 3843-4 

by Steam, Firm B. 2, 4548 ; Firm Q. 3 4711-2 
too Low in many cases, W. J. McCaghey, 121-2 ; 

S. Eraut, 930-4, 954-6; Miss H. Martindale 
n . . 1080-5 

Satisfactory, Firm P. 3, 3679-81; Firm V. 2, 
3733-4; Firm F., 4448-50. 


Ventilation : 

Affected by use of flueless gas stoves, J. Burns 
1191 ; H. A. Scott, 1580-2. 
not Dealt with by sanitary officer except on receipt 
of notice from factory inspector, G. Ward 


not Good on the whole, S. R. Bennett 5201-6 
Improved by fans, H. E. Brothers - - 5115 

would be Improved by use of electric irons. 

S. Eraut 1020 

generally Satisfactory save in few cases, H. E. 

Brothers - . . ... 5H2_p 

Tests, S. Eraut, 953 ; H. E. Brothers, 5112-5 • 
S. R. Bennett, 5203. 

Young persons employed without medical examina- 
tion, W. J McCaghey .... i 4 g 


Factory Workers : 

Able to earn more than outworkers owing to use of 
machines, Firm J., 3793-5 ; Firm E. 3, 3874-5- 
Mrs. Y., 4135-9. ’ 

see also Outworkers ; Earning capacity. 

Attended to at Ophthalmic Hospital, record of 
trades kept but” no useful statistics available 

C. E. Shaw ' - . - - - 1609-10 

Best work given to/Case 20, Mrs. J. M. Baxter p. 19 
no Complaints, Firm C. 2, 2746 : Firm F. 4430 • 

'• Firm M„ 4601-3. 

few Complaints received, Firm U. - - 3563-4 

Difficulty in obtaining, Firm M. 2, 2870-1; Firm 

D. 2, 2982; Firm J., 3761; Firm F„ 4428-9- 
Firm B. 2, 4549 ; Firm Q. .3, 4714 ; Firm R. 3 

4841 

no Difficulty in obtaining, Firm C. 2 - - 2745 

Domestic work done out of factory hours, Mrs J. M. 

Baxter - ' - . .- . . 337_p 

can Earn more than they usually do, Firm C 
2725-7 ; Firm H. 3, 3471 ; Firm I., 3064-5. ’ 

Holidays and wages, system, Firm M. - 4582-7 

Hours, Firm V. 2, 3709-10 ; Miss W., 3999. 4000 • 
Miss X., 4043-5. 

Learners, see that title. 

Meal time, employment during : 

Frequent, W. J. McCaghey, 141-4 ; Miss M. Galway. 
417 ; J. H. Scott, 1598-9. 

None, Firm C. 2, 2754-5 ; Firm V. 2, 3730 ; Firm 
F„ 4437-40 ; Firm R. 3, 4851-5. 

Prohibited but might be done, Firm I., 3091-9- 
Firm D., 3436-43. 

not a Regular practice, S. Eraut - - 966 

Notice required on both sides before leaving, Miss M 

Rodgers 2500-1 

No notice required, Firm D. 2, 2960-3 ; Firm R 3 
4840. 

Organisation in Lurgan, T. B. Johnston - - 5085 

Position not affected by speeding up of machinery. 

Firm C. 2 272*9 

Prosecutions for false birth certificates, Miss H. 

Martindale - - . . . - 1170 

Work done by, identical with that of outworkers. 

Firm v 3621-2 

Work for second employer in evenings, Case 27, 

Mrs. J. M. Baxter, p. 20 ; Case 88, W. J. Sefton 
723-6; S. Eraut, 961, 1041-2; Miss II. Martindale 

nn 

Fancy sewing, stitching, see wider Embroidery ; Drawn- 
thread work. 


Fines and deductions: 

Arbitrary and onerous in some cases, S. R. Bennett 
_ 5236-7 

FOR Bad OR DAMAGED WORK : 

Cases, Miss H. Martindale, 1117-9 ; Mrs.J., 1890-3. 
Comparatively rare, W. J. McCaghey - ’ - 175 

no Excessive instances, S. R. Bennett - 5238 
may be Excessive though not illegal, IT. E. Brothers 
5148, 5150 

not Excessive, FirmM. 2, 2887 ; Firm D?2, 2966-8, 
3005-7 ; Firm L. 1, 3197; Firm D., 3447-51; 
Firm J., 3755-6. 

Few or none, Firm C. 2, 2735-7; Firm I., 3067; 

Firm E. 3, 3854 ; Firm F„ 4426 ; Firm R. 3 
„ 4835-7 

Sometimes imposed, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 301-4 ; Miss 
W., 4008-11 ; H. E. Brothers, 5172. 
Unreasonable : 

Cases frequent, J. Burns - - 1204-11 

Cases more common in Ireland than elsewhere, 
J. Burns - - - . 1207, 1210-1 

no Cases discovered, J. II. Scott - 1585 

Work given back to be ripped, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 
302 

Work returned and not paid for in extreme' cases, 
Firm C. 2 - . . . 2784-90 

Workers probably afraid to complain, S. Eraut 
. 1004-10 

no Case for some time, Firm F. - - - 4466 

no Cases known', Miss J. Agnew, 80 ; W. Williams, 
608 ; W. J. Sefton, 886. 

Cases of, Miss M. Galway, 450-8 ; Miss FT. Martindale, 
1124-5 ; H. E. Brothers, 5172-4. 
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Fines and Deductions — continued. 

Good discipline and control obviate need for, W. J. 

McCaghey - - 171 

often very Heavy, Miss H. Martindale - 1122-3 

Irregularities, number of cases, W. J. McCaghey 

173-4 

Justified in some cases, Miss M. Galway - 452-4 
from Learners, illegal, cases of, method discon- 
tinued by firms and money returned to workers. 
Miss H. Martindale - - 1121, 1126, 1127-8 

for Machines, in calculating earnings, Mrs. J. M. 


Baxter 284 

for Materials, see under Needles and thread. 
for Mistakes: 

None imposed, Mrs. TJ., 3911-3 ; Mrs. Y. - 4124 


Sometimes imposed, Miss K., 1953; Miss M. 

2017-8 

for Needles and thread, see that title. 

None imposed by two making-up firms, Miss M. 


Galway 460-2 

Prevalent, Miss M. Galway - - - - 450 

Record kept, Firm L. 1, 3198 ; Firm D. - 3464 


for Rent, without agreement, ease of, W. J. McCaghey 
166 

Sometimes imposed, Miss M. Rodgers, 2485 ; Miss W., 
4008-11; Mrs. A. A., 4207. 

System in force, Miss X. 4055-9 

no Systematic arrangement, Firm C. 2, 2736-7 ; 
Firm J., 3784. 

not Unfairly imposed, S. R. Bennett - - 5261 

for Unpunctuality, Firm P. 8, 3672-4; Mrs. TJ., 
3911-3 ; Mrs. E. E„ 4327 ; Firm B. 2, 4541-5. 
Firm A. : 

Drawn thread woi - k, Cases 52 and 64, Miss M. 

Galway - - - - - - p. 29 

Thread- drawing , Case 1, Miss J. Agnew, p. 6 ; Case 
60, Miss M. Galway, p. 30. 

Top-sewing, Case 8, Miss J. Agnew, p. 8 ; Cases 46, 
51, Miss M. Galway, p. 32. 

Firm A. 1, embroidery, cases : 

121, Miss M. Galway p. 30 

123, 126, 139, Miss M. Galway - - - p. 29 

134, W. J. Sefton 737 

189, 263, Miss J. Agnew - - - p. 4 

Firm A. 2, machining, cases : 

126, W. J. Sefton 732 

142, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 

Film A.3, stitching by machine, Case 105, Miss M. 

Galway - - - - - - p. 33, 503 

Firm B. : 

Drawn thread embroidery, Case 2, Miss J. Agnew p. 2 
Thread-drawing, Cases 128, 133, 215, Miss J. Agnew 
p. 6 

Firm B. 1, machine stitching, Case 3, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

p. 19 

Firm B. 2, machining, Case 163, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 
Case 163, reply ----- 4571-3 

Factory workers : 

not Always charged for needles - - 4546-7 

Charged cost price for thread - - 4546-7 

Frequent difficulty in obtaining - - - 4549 

Fines and deductions, for nnpimctuality 4541-5 

Outworkers : 

very Few employed, area of i - esidence, and work 
4553-5 

Hours, and average weekly earnings - 4562-7 

Living wage can be made by - - 4559-60 

Needles and thread supplied by - - - 4561 

Paid at slightly higher rate than factory workers 
4556-60 

Particulars supplied to all workers - 4551-2 

Uniform rate of payment desirable - 4569-70 

Workrooms heated by steam - - - 4548 

Firm B. 3, machine stitching, Case 109, Miss M. 

Galway - - - - - • - p. 33 

Firm C. : 

Clipping ; 

Cases : 

42, W. J. Sefton - - ' - - - 839 

43, W. J. Sefton 840 

87, Miss M. Galway ■ - - - p. 31 

88, 89, 90, 91, 122, Miss M. Galway - p. 32 

166, 176, 177, 202, Miss J. Agnew ■ - p. 7 

Drawn thread work, Case 80, Miss M. Galway p. 29 
- Lace-undercutting, Case 3, Miss J. Agnew - p. 8 


Firm C. — continued. 

Thread- drawing : 

Cases : 

20, 25, 48, 53, 62, Miss M. Galway • - p. 30 

30, W. J. Sefton 860 

53, W. J. Sefton 834 

70a, W. J. Sefton ----- 853 

165, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 6 

Top-sewing, Case 26, W. J. Sefton - - 848 

Vice-folding, Case 30, W. J. Sefton - - 852 

Firm C. 1 : 

Chemise-making by machine, case. Dr. II. W. Bailie 
2672-4 

Machine stitching, Case 9, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, p. 20, 

35, 55, 56, Miss M. Galway, p. 33 ; 192, Miss J. 
Agnew, p. 9. 

Firm C. 2 : 

Agents : 

in many Cases shopkeepers and system not dis- 
approved 2799-809 

Deductions by, no cases discovered - 2084-9 

Work and manner of payment, &c. 2769, 2773-9 

no Work passed on to other agents - 2797-8 

Workers engaged through - - - 2771 

Beginnei-s, no agreement made re length of employ- 
ment - - - ... . 2766 

Bonus given 2747-8 

no Charge made for materials - - 2731-2 

Clipping : 

Case 105, W. J. Sefton - 714- 

Outworkers employed during busy times and rates 
of payment same as for indoor workers 2850-3 
Payment good ------ 2855 

Rates of payment - 2838-47 

Deductions for bad or damaged work seldom made, 
no systematic arrangement - - 2735-7 

no Difficulty in obtaining factory workers 2745-6 
Drawn thread work, Case 28, Miss M. Galway, p. 28, 

29, 478-82 ; Case 150, Miss J. Agnew, p. 3. 
Embroidery, cases : 

69, W. J. Sefton 664 . 

69, reply 2819 

114, Miss M. Galway - - - - p. 29 

130, W. J. Sefton - - _ - - - 728-9 

Employment dm-ing meal- times impossible 2754-5 
Factory workers able to earn more than they 

generally do 2725-7 

Factory workers, position not affected by speeding 

up of machinery 2729 

Fines and deductions : 

Bad or damaged work returned and not paid for 
in extreme cases - 2784—90 

no Systematic arrangement - - 2736-7 

Hand hemstitching, Case 106a, Miss M. Galway p. 32 

Hours of employment 2697 

Leaving and dismissal, one week’s notice required 

2698-9 

Lying-time in stitching room and laundry, but not in 

warehouse 2739-44 

Nature of work 2695 

Needles and thread supplied by firm 2730-4, 2783 
Number of factory workers employed - - 2696 

Outwork sometimes partially done by family or 

friends 2815-6 

Outworkers : 

Class of woman 2780-2 

Indispensable to firm’s business - 2813-4 

to Receive full sum without deduction by agent 
2776,2778 

Suggestion for protecting from possible fraud by 

agent 2803 

Particulars : 

Best plan would be to pass law making stamping 
of price on goods compulsory - - 2791-6 

Entered in book kept by worker - 2756-9 

Payments made weekly - 2738 

Rates of payment : 

Increase 2810-2 

Method of fixing - 2835-6 

Same for outside and indoor workers - 2843-6 

Statement supplied ... - 2700-23 

Taking work home a common practice - 2750-3 
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Firm C. 2 — continued. 

Thread-drawing, cases : 

52a, W. J. Sefton 836 

174, 175, W. J. S eft on - - -.774,775-6 

174, reply - . 2821 

194, 200, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 6 

194, reply 281S 

277, W. J. Sefton 813 

Top-sewing, Case 130, Miss M. Galway - - p. 32 

Uniform scale of wages would be approved by 2861-4 
Firm C. 3 : 

Machining : 

Case 81, W. J. Sefton .... 677-9 

Case 80, W. J. Sefton .... 680-2 


Firm D. : 

Agents : 

Chiefly shopkeepers, question as to advisability 

5012-8 

Work partly distributed through - 5001-6 

Beginners’ wages, fixed rate - - - 3426-35 

Bonus system - - - - 3424-5 

Clipping, cases : 

4, 14, 159, 199, 120, 207, 220, 250, 251, 253, Miss 
J. Agnew - - - - - - p. 7 

207, reply 3329-31 

23, 36, Miss M. Galway - - - - p, .31 

38, W. J. Sefton 843 

62, W. J. Sefton - - - . . 713 

165, W. J. Sefton 767 

182, 184, W. J. Sefton - - - - 783 

186, W. J. Sefton - - - . . 784 

187, IF. J. Sefton - - - - - 785 

305, W. J. Sefton - - - - 820 

machine Embroidery by factory worker : 

Case 84, Miss M. Galway - - - - p. 29 

Decrease in amount given to outworkers attributed 
to various conditions of trade - 5037-40 

Fines and deductions: 

for Bad or damaged work merely nominal 3447-51 

Register kept 3464 

Improvement in trade causes increase in prices 

3328 

Needles and thread charged at cost price - 3446 
Outworkers’ wages entered in book - - 5003 

Particulars : 

Adoption of plan for supplying - - 5005-10 

Books supplied 3453-9 

Prices not stamped on work - 3452 

Rates of payment: 

for Clipping 3332-7 

Details 3341-52. 3466-7 

Good 3462-3, 5023-5 

Increase not due to Dr. Bailie’s report 3326-7 

Plan adopted re fixing - - - 5019-22 

Revised 3324-5 

Uniform rate might be adopted, if practicable 

5026-36 

Scalloping and nickelling, Case 22, Miss M. Galway 
p. 33 

Thread-drawing : 

Cases : 

45, 46, 113, 136, 203, 245, 246, 247, Miss J. Agnew 

123, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 8 

7, 29, Miss M. Galway - - - - p 30 

179a, 212, 215, W. J. Sefton - 779, 794, 796 

52, W. J. Sefton 836 

Case, Dr. H. W. Bailie - - - 2681-3 

Examination of outworker - - 4994-5000 

Top-sewing, Case 78, Miss M. Galway - - p. 32 

Visits of Committee, and Minutes " - p. 135, 148 

Work during meal times prohibited but might be 

dou e - - 3436-43 

Firm D. 1, Stitching, Case 66, Miss J. Agnew - p. 9 
Firm D. 2 : 

Agents often shopkeepers - - - 3013-6 

Deductions for damaged work only nominal 

2966-8, 3005-7 

Difficulty in obtaining indoor workers during busy 

times . 2982 

Hand embroidery : 

Distributed through country but not in Belfast 

district _ . 2988 

not Done in factory - 2997 


Firm D. 2 — continued. 

Hand Embroidery — continued. 

Initial handkerchief, lowest class, no orders taken 
for, because sweated work - - - 3046 

Sent to agents in Ulster ... 2992-7 

Hours of work 2979 

Lace-cutting, Case 152, Miss J. Agnew - - p. 8 

Case 152, reply 3022a 

Learners : 

no Agreement entered into re length of employ- 
ment - - - - - - . 2990 

System - - - . . . 2972-3 

Machine-embroidery done but not in factory 2987 
Machining, Case 27, W. J. Sefton - - - 849 

Case 27, reply - - - - - 3019-21 

Materials supplied by firm - - - 3003-4 

Nature of work 2986 

Needles and thread charged at cost price in hemming 
and hem-stitching department - - 2964-5 

Particulars : 

Price lists supplied for .each workroom - 3043 
Price stamped on work .... 3010 

Rates of payment : 

no Comparison possible between outworkers and 

indoor workers 2998 

Fixed - - 2969-80, 2983, 2999-3, 3031-7 

Sub-letting work, no cases known - 3008-9 

Temperature in workrooms as far as possible normal 
2989 

no Terms of employment or dismissal - 2960-3 

no Thread-drawing done in factory - - 2981 

no Work taken home after hours - - 2985 

Firm D. 3 : 

Making up collars, Case 263, W. .T. Sefton - Sll 
Skirt finishing, Case 77, W. J. Sefton - 688-90 

Firm E. : 

Clipping : 

Cases : 

33,- w. J. Sefton - - . - , , 863 

91, W. J. Sefton 718-9 

Drawn thread work embroidery, Case 240, Miss J. 

Agnew - - p. 3 

Machining, Case 148,. W. J. Sefton - - 753 

Stitching, Case 104, Miss M. Galway - - p. 33 

Thread-drawing, Cases 5, 108, 227, Miss J. Agnew p. 6 
Firm E. 1 : 

Embroidery, Case 100, Miss M. Galway - p. 29 
Stitching by machine, cases : 

72, 73, 87, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 9 

112, Miss M. Galway - - - - - p. 33 

Firm E. 2 : 

Chemise-making by machine, case, Dr. U. W. Bailie 
2672-4 

Clipping, Case 155, Miss J. Agnew - - - p. 7 

Stitching by machine, cases : 

4, 4a, Miss M. Galway - - - - p. 33 

201, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 

Firm E. 3 : 

no Agents employed 3857 

Factory workers : 

Allowed to leave without notice - - 3845 

Earnings - 3834-5 

Fines and deductions, none made for damaged work 
3854 

Learners’, earnings - - - - 3824a-33 

Machining : 

Cases : 

52, W. J. Sefton - - - . -690 

69, W. J. Sefton. 704-5 

69, reply - . - - " - 3869-79 

71, W. J. Sefton - - - - - 700-2 

71, reply 3867-8 

76, W. J. Sefton - . - - - 690-2 

76, reply 3,861—6 

88, W. J. Sefton , - 724-6 

Outworkers : 

Located in Belfast district and Uo work sent to 
country districts - - - - •. 3855-6 

do Same class of work as inworkers but paid higher 
rate - - - - - - 3850-3 

Particulars entered in workers' books - - 3848 

System of uniform rates of payment desirable 
. 3858-60 
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Firm E. 3 — continued. 

Taking work home not allowed - - 3846-7 

Thread supplied at cost price - - 3837-42 

Workrooms, method of heating - - 3843-4 

Firm F. : 

Bonus sometimes paid in stitching department 4431 
Embroidery : 

Given to outworkers - - - 4461-4 

Hand, demand for diminishing and only cheaper 
class Of embroidery done in Ireland 4537-9 

Factory workers .- 

no Complaints 4430 

Difficulty in obtaining at times - - 4428-9 

no Employment during meal-times - 4437-40 

Fines and deductions : 

no Case for some time .... 4466 

None imposed for bad or damaged work - 4426 
Hand-attaching lace on handkerchiefs, Cases 37, 149, 
Miss J. Agnevs - - - - - - P-8 

Lace-attaching and joining now done entirely by 
machine and consequent increase in trade and 
earnings of workers - - - - 4457-9 

Learners, system - - - - - 4408-19 

no Lying-time ...... 4427 

Needles and thread : 

Supplied to factory workers at cost price 4422—5 
Supplied by outworkers for top-sewing - 4465 

Nickelling, Case 179, Miss J. Agnew - p. 8 

Outworkers : 

Dealt with entirely through agents - 4467-79 

Number and class of work - - - 4451-6 

Yisited by Mrs. Deane Streatfeild - - p. 150 

Particulars supplied by means of pass book 4441-6 

Rate of payment : 

Average 4420-1 

Same for factory workers and outworkers - 4456 

for Swiss Embroidery, high - - 4531-3 

System - 4481-4 

Taking work home not allowed but case of, without 
knowledge of firm .... 4433-6 

Thread- drawing : 

Cases : 

6, Miss J. Agnew - - - - - p. 6 

6, reply 4480-8 

6, Miss M. Galway - - - p. 30, 488-90 

6, reply 4498 

7, 212, 243, Miss J. Ag. 

212, reply 

61, Miss M. Galway 
61, reply 

98, W. J. Sefton - 
98, reply- 

309, W. J. Sefton - 
309, reply .... 

Top-sewing, Case 142, Miss M. Ga \ 

Case 142, reply - 
Done by hand and machine 
Vice-folding : 

Case 29, W. J. Sefton , - 851 

29, reply 4517-8 

Workrooms, temperature - - - 4448-50 

Firm F. 1, Stitching by machine. Case 74, Miss J. Agnew 

p. 9 

Firm F. 2, Stitching by machine, Case 164, Miss J. Ay 


ilway 


4489-93, 4497 

- p. 31 
4499-501 

- 716 
4511-2 

- 824 
4513-5 

- p. 32 
4506-10 

- 4460 


Pirn F. 3, Vice-folding, Case 63, W. J. Sefton 
Firm G. : 

Thread-drawing, cases : 

9, 75, Miss J. Agneto - 
, 43, Miss M. Galway - 
Top-sewing, cases : 

193, W. J. Sefton .... 

258, Miss J. Agnew - 
Vice-folding, Case 101, Miss J. Agnew - 
Finn G. 1 : 

Clipping : 

36, 219, W. J. Sefton .... 

74, Miss M. Galway p 

92, 103, HI, 115, 119, Miss M. Galway - p 
Drawn thread embroidery, Case 97, 188, Miss J. Ag, 

Thread- drawing : 

Cases 75, 195, Miss J. Agnew 


792 

p. 8 


804 


p. 5 


Firm G. 1 — continued. 

Top-sewing, cases : 

28, W. J. Sefton 850 

82, Miss M. Galway p. 32 

148, Miss J. Agnew p. 8 

Firm G. 3, top-sewing, Case 100, W. J Sefton - 721 

Firm H. : 

Clipping, Case 16, Miss M. Galway - - p. 31 

Drawn thread work. Case 134, Miss M. Galway p. 29 
Embroidery, ( 


18, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 

27, Dr. H. W. Bailie - 

53, 54, 225, 242, 267, Miss J. Agnew - 

61, W. J. Sefton .... 

93, Miss M. Galway .... 

206, Miss J. Agnew - - 

Lace undercutting, Case 158, Miss J. Agnew 
Nickelling, Case 19, Miss M. Galway - 
Stitching by machine, Cases 160, 214', 224, 
Agnew - - - . 


p. 18 
680-2 
p.3 
876 
p. 30 


P-9 


Firm H. 1 : 

Openwork embroidery, Cases 150, 241, Miss J. Agnew 
p. 3 

Thread-drawing, Cases 78, 230, Miss J. Agnew p. 6 
Firm H. 2, machine stitching, Case 3, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

p. 19 

Firm H, 3 : 

Employment during meal-times not possible 3477-8 
Factory warmed in winter - - - 3480-2 

Learners, no agreement made re length of employ- 
ment 3483 

Machining : 

Case 104, W. J. Sefton .... 723 

Case 104, reply .... 3496-99 

Outworkers : 

Able to earn about as much as factory workers 

3501-9 

Employed only in Belfast area - - 3484-6 

Particulars supplied in books - - - 3488 

Representative examined - - - 3470-514 

Rate of payment : 

Fixed 3472 

Same for outdoor and indoor workers - 3487 
Uniform rate not objected to if feasible 3490-4 
Taking work home prohibited, but might be done 

3474-6 

more Wages earned before holidays - - 3471 

Firm I. : 

Clipping 


P-9 

714 


5, 12, Miss M. Galway 
5, reply .... 

32, W. J. Sefton 
40, Miss M. Galway - 
124, 216, Miss J. Agnew 
124, reply - 

Deductions for damaged work, practically none 3067 
Drawn thread work, cases : 

28, Miss M. Galway - - - p 28-9 

28, reply - 
56, W. J. Sefton 
60, W. J. Sefton 
107, Miss M. Galway 
107, reply - 
261, W. J. Sefton 
214, W. J. Sefton 
hand Embroidery, method of determining payment 
3117-8 

machine Embroidery by factory worker, Case 137, 

Miss M. Galway p. 29 

no Employment during meal-times with knowledge 
of occupier - - - - 3091, 3095-9 

Learners, no agreement with, re length of employ- 
ment 3100 

Lying -time enforced, and explanation - 3068-72 

Needles supplied by workers at cost price and thread 
provided by firm .... 3066, 3073 
Outworkers : 

Able to pick work - - - - 3111 

Controlled by agents - - - 3106-7 

Difficulty in obtaining .... 3414 
not Essential ...... 3404 


p. 31, 494 

- 3164 

- 845 

- p. 31 

- p. 7 
3140-5 


3153 

- 874 

- 755 

- p. 29 
3155-8 

- 810 

- 795 
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Firm I. — continued. 

Particulars : 

Known by workers - 3092-4 

no Price stamped on work - - - 3108-11 

Rates of payment : 

Details 3179, 3187-8 

Fixed 3074-83 

Prices not raised after Dr. Bailie’s report - 3154 
Same for factory workers as for indoor workers 
3112-6, 3148-50, 3119-20 
Uniform scale of prices would be agreed to if 

feasible 3176 

Stitching by machine, Case 156, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 
Taking work home not allowed, but might be done 
3087-90 

Thread-drawing, cases : 


11, Miss M. Galway - 

- p. 30 

13, Miss J. Agnew 


13, reply 

3136-9 

77, 78, Miss J. Agnew 


77, reply 

3121-35 

32, W. J. Sefton 

- 862 

37, W. J. Sefton 

- 867 

50, 108, Miss M. Galway - 

- p. 30 

50, 108, reply - 

3160-3 

133, W. J. Sefton 

- 736 

1 79, W. J. Sefton 

- 779 

181, W. J. Sefton 

- 780 

183, W. J. Sefton 

- 782 

189, W. J. Sefton 

- 786 

211, W. J. Sefton 

- 793 

223, W. J. Sefton - 

- 806 

More wages earned near holiday time 

3064-5 

Workrooms, temperature kept satisfactory 3101-3 

Firm I. 2 : 

Handkerchief hemming, case, Dr. H. W. Bailie 2675 

Hand-hemstitching, Case 208, Miss J. Agnew p. 8 

Firm I. 3, Machine-hemming, Case 167, 

W. J. Sefton 
768 

Firm J. : 

Agents principally shopkeepers 

- 3822 

Bonus, system - 

- 3765 

Drawn thread work, cases : 

67, 68, 69, 71, 264, Miss J. Agnew 

- p. 2 

73, 107a, Miss M. Galway - 

- p. 29, 483-7 

92, 107, Miss J. Agnew 


146, W. J. Sefton 

- 752 

147, W. J. Sefton 

- 753 

149, W. J. Sefton 

754 

152, W. J. Sefton 

- 760 

152, reply 

3808-12 

154, W. J. Sefton 

- 762 

158, W. J. Sefton 

- 763 

159, W. J. Sefton 

- 764 

Embroidery, cases : 

1 7, 18, 52, 64, 162, Miss J. Agnew 


162, reply 

3818-21 

54, W. J. Sefton 

- 756 

54, reply 

3813-5 

61, W. J. Sefton 

- 876 

61, reply 

3816-7 

68, W. J. Sefton 

- 666 

68, reply 

3801-5 

127. Miss M Galway 

- p. 29 

139, W. J. Sefton 

- 744 

150, W. J. Sefton 

- 756 


mployment during meal-times not allowed 3771-2 
Factory workers : 

Able to earn more than outworkers owing to 
advantage gained by vise of machines 3793-5 
Difficulty in obtaining for certain branches of work 
3761 

Fines and deductions : 

not Excessive 3755-6 

no Fixed principle for outworkers - - 3784- 

Outworkers : 

Average weekly earnings - 3790 

in Belfast district, dealt with directly by firm 
but work distributed in country districts by 

agent 3785-6 

Number employed, and principally resident in 
Belfast district .... 3776-7 

Particulars, supply to workers 3766, 3773, 3778-9 


Firm J. — continued. 

Rates of payment : 

no Fixed principle - 3780-2 

Prices too low, and wages board desirable, if it can 

be managed 3796-80 

Same for inworkers and outworkers - 3778-9 

Taking work home against rules, but possibly done 

™ , , . 3767-70 

1 liread-drawing, case : 

97, W. J. Sefton 717 

97, reply 3807 

Top-sewmg, Case 132, W. J. Sefton - - 733-5 

Women workers do not belong to trades unions as u 

1-u k 3763-1 

Workers leaving without notice forfeit two days’ 

wages 3757-60 

Workrooms, temperature - - - 3774-5 

Firm J . 2, nickelling, Case 209, Miss J. Agnew p. 8 
Firm J. 3, thread- drawing, Case 173, W. J. Sefton 773 
Film K., embroidery, cases : 

25, Miss J. Agnt 


47, W. J. Seftoi „ 

65, W. J. Sefton 

67, W. J. Sefton 

68, W. J. Sefton .... 

Firm K. 1, embroidery, Case 91, Miss J. Agnew 
Firm K. 2 : 

Embroidery, Case 19, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 
Nickelling, Case 179, Miss J. Agnew 
Spoking, Case 49, W. J. Sefton - 
Top-sewing, Cases 210, 211, Miss J. Agnew 
Film K. 3, machining. Case 192, W. J. Sefton 
Firm L. : 

Embroidery, cases : 

17, Miss J. Agnew 
27, 31, 41, Miss J. Ag 

30, Miss J. Agnew 
53, W. J. Sefton 
70, Miss J. Agnew 

Fiim L. 1 : 

Agents : 

Commission paid to - 
Employed in out-lying districts 
Clipping, cases : 

31, 49, Miss M. Galway 
34, W. J. Sefton - 
34, reply - 
93, Miss J. Agnew 

Embroidery, cases : 

38, W. J. Sefton 
45, W. J. Sefton 
51, W. J. Sefton 

117, 121, 232, 261, Miss J. Agnew 
143, Miss M. Galway - 
176, W. J. Sefton 
180, Miss J. Agnew - 
224, W. J. Sefton, 672-7, 808; 

Streatfeild - - * 

306, W. J. Sefton 

no Employment during meal-times 
Fines and deductions : 
merely Nominal 

Record kept .... 

Learners : 

Agreement at one time entered into 

of employment - oan 

Length of time before earning capacity reached 


p. 4 
709 
711 
709 
705 
p. 4 

p. 19 

p.8 

833 

p.8 

789 


4581, 4910-33 
- p. 7 


831 


- 3216 
3213-4 




Mrs. 


p. 4 
p. 29 
777 
p. 5 
Beane 
p. 149 
822 
3205-6 

- 3197 

- 3198 

length 

3210-1 


Outworkers : 

Confined to Belfast area - 
Payment, c.ise of error by forewoman 
Rate of payment : 

Details 

Fixed 

Method of calculating 
Same for factory workers and outworkers 
Uniform scale not objected to if 
feasible ------ 

Sanitary conditions satisfactory 
Taking work home impossible 
Temperature of factory kept normal 


3190-4 


- 3212 
4927-32 


- 3190 

- 3199 
3217-25 

- 3215 
adoption 
3230-55 

- 3207 
3201-1 
3208-9 


-temperature ot factory kept normal - 3206- 

Thread charged at cost price to hemstitchers 3195- 
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firm L. 1 — continued,. 

Thread-drawing, cases : 

26, 42, 45, 47, 135, Miss M. Galway - - p. 30 

28’ W. J. Sefton 859 

31, W. J. Sefton, 861 ; Mrs. Deane Streatfeild p. 149 

31, reply 4581 

36, W. J. Sefton 842 

196, 205, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 6 

225, W. J. Sefton, 809 ; Mrs. Deane Streatfeild 
p. 149-50 

311. W. J. Sefton, 825 ; Mrs. Deane Streatfeild 
p. 150 


Vice-folding, cases : 

24, 86, Miss M. Galway - - - - p. 33 

25, W. J. Sefton 847 

31, W. J. Sefton 844 

50, W. J. Sefton 714 

51, W. J. Sefton 873 

111, 259, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 8 

171, W. J, Sefton 772 

Visited by Committee - - - - p. 135-6 

Visited by Mrs. Deane Streatfeild - - p. 149-50 

Firm L. 2, shirt finishing, Case 42, Miss J. Agnew p. 10 
Firm L. 3, collar bands, turning out and folding, 
Case 218, W. J. Sefton 798 


Firm M. : 

Agents : 

Commission ..... 4627-8 

Paid monthly .... - 4670 . 

Particulars supplied to outworkers in country 
districts and wages paid by - - 4658-64 

Possibility that outworkers may not receive money 
paid by principal - - - - 4677 

usually Shopkeepers and drawback of- 4673-9 

Bonus not paid as a rule .... 4607 
Classes of work done - - - 4618-24, 4626 


Clipping, cases : 

25, W. J. Sefton 
25, reply - 
32, Miss M. Galway 
42, W. J. Sefton 
71, Miss M. Galway 
89, W. J. Sefton 
141, Miss M. Galway 
Embroidery, cases : 

17, Miss M. Galway 

19, Miss J. Agnew 

20, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 
34, W. J. Sefton 
34, reply - 
39, W. J. Sefton 
39, reply - 
41, W. J Sefton 
41, reply - 
70, W. J. Sefton. 

75, 77, 81, Miss M. Galway 

96, 140, 178, 221, 228, 234, 237, 
Agnew - - - - 

138, Miss-M. Galway - 
146, Miss J. Agnew - 
282, W. J. Sefton , 

282, reply - ' - 
286, W. J. Sefton 
Cases, Dr. H. W. Bailie - 
Factory workers : 
no Complaints - 
Holidays, system 

Hemming, Case 163, Miss J. Agnei 
Learners, method of starting 
Particulars : 

Calling in of some old books 


- 855-6 
4696-700 
p. 31 
870 
p. 30 
720 
p. 32 

p. 29 
p.3 
p. 19 
846 
4680-2 
7 02 
4691-5 
852 
4683 
703-4 
p. 29 
Miss J. 
p.3 
>. 29 


666-71, 817 
4684-90 

- 819 
i— 72, 2678-80 

4601-3 

4582-7 

- p. 9 
4588-98 


from outworkers 


Supplied - 
Rates of payment : 

All increases have been for embroidery - 4644 
Question of underpayment - - 4645-55 

Regulated largely by supply and demand 4629-35 
Thread : 

Charged at cost price to hem-stitchers 4604-6 
Outworkers supplied with ... - 4627 

V orkrooms, heating 


- 4612-4, 4657-68 


4610-1 


Firm M. 1 : 


Clipping, cases : 


75, W. J. Sefton .... 

- 692-3 

79, W. J. Sefton .... 

- 682 

95, Miss J. Agnew, p. 6 ; Miss M. Galway 

p. 32 

132, Miss M. Galway - 

- p. 32 

153, 154, 157, 171, 197, Miss J. Agnew 

- P- 7 

Drawn thread work, cases : 


58, W. J. Sefton .... 

- p. 45 

116, Miss M. Galway 

- p. 29 

Case, Dr. H. W. Bailie 

2681-2 

Thread-drawing, cases : 


58, Miss M. Galway - 

- p. 30 

59, W. J. Sefton . ... . 

- 875 

191, W. J. Sefton .... 

- 788 

194, Miss J. Agnew .... 

- p. 6 

218, W. J. Sefton .... 

- 799 

222, Miss J. Agnew - 

- p. 6 

Top-sewing, cases : 


161, W. J. Sefton .... 

- 765 

177, W. J. Sefton - 

- 778 

Vice-folding, Case 170 a, W. J. Sefton - 

- 770 

Firm M. 2 .- 


Agents : 


no Cases of fraud discovered 

- 2898 


in some Cases shopkeepers when unavoidable, but 
agreement made to pay in cash - 2899-903 

Commission paid to 2893 

Sub-letting, no cases known - 2896-7, 2907-8 
Work sent to Donegal distributed through 2888 
Beginners, no agreement made re length of employ- 
ment 2880 

Deductions for bad or damaged work, merely nominal 

2887 

Factory workers : 

Difficulty in obtaining - - - 2870-1 

Employment during meal-times not possible 2876 
Payment, rates - - - - 2917-29 

Taking work home prohibited - - 2873-5 

no Lying time 2868 

Office in Newtownards instead of employing agents 

2888 

Outworkers : 

Class and nature of work - - 2883-4, 2916 

no Difficulty in obtaining - 2886 

Employed chiefly in Belfast district - - 2882 

Hand-embroidery, indispensable - - 2906 

Particulars supplied to outworkers - - 2892 

Payment, no deductions made by agent - 2895 
Rate of payment same as for indoor workers 

2915-25 

Wages, increase 2905 

Payment, rate 2953 

Payments, same rate for outworkers and inworkers, 
2884-5 

Price stamped on work - - 2892, 2956-9 

Temperature of factory kept normal - - 2878 

Thread supplied by firm but not needles - 2869, 
2954-5 

Thread-drawing, cases : 

44, W. J. Sefton - 829 

44, reply 2909-13 

213, Miss J. Agnew - - . - - ' p. 6 

Wages, no objection to uniform scale but arrange- 
ments difficult .... 2930-47 

Wages Board, discussed - - - 2938-47 

Firm M. 3, cutting and folding handkerchiefs, 

case 280, W. J. Sefton ----- 816 

Firm ST., embroidery, case 20, Miss J. Agnew - p. 4 
Firm N. 1 : 

Embroidery, cases 103, 238, Miss J. Agnew - p. 4 
Machine stitching, case 13, Mrs. J. M. Baxter p. 20 
Firm N. 2 : 

Drawn thread embroidery, case 218, Miss J. Agnew 
p.3 

Thread -clipping, cases 98, 117, Miss M. Galway 
p. 32 


Firm N. 3, top-sewing, case 310, W. J. Sefton - 825 

Firm O., embroidery, cases 21, 22, 23, 48, 217, 231, 

Miss J. Ague iv p. 3 

Firm O. 1 : 

Drawn thread work, case 146 (a), W. J. Sefton 752 
Embroidery, case 109, Miss J. Agnew - - p. 4 

M 
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Firm 0. I — continued. 

Hand-attaching lace, cases : 

99, 118, Miss M. Galway - 
102, 168, Miss J. Agnew 
Hand-spoking, case 260, Miss J. Agnew 
Finn O. 2 : 

Hand-spolcing, case 233, Miss J. Agnew 
Hemming, case, Dr. S. W. Bailie - 
Firm 0. 3, nickelling, case 312, W. J. Sefton 
Firm P. : 

Embroidery, cases : 

.24, 63, 65, Miss J. Agnew 
30, Miss J. Agnew 
66, W. J. Sefton 

72, W. J. Sefton 

73, W. J. Sefton 
120, Miss M. Galway 
124, 125, Miss M. Galway 
129, W. J. Sefton 
131, W. J. Sefton 
136, Miss M. Galway 
153, W. J. Sefton 
262, 269, 270, Miss J. Agnew 

Firm P. 1 : 

Clipping, cases : 

34, 41, Miss M. Galway 
162, W. J. Sefton - " - 
248, 254, Miss J. Agnew 
Particulars not supplied, Miss J. Agnew 
Scalloping, case 133, Miss M. Galway 
Thread-drawing, case 173, Miss J. Agnei 
Top-sewing, case 41, W. J. Sefton - 
Firm P. 3 : 

Agents, generally shopkeepers 
Embroidery, case 50, W. J. Sefton - 
Case 50, reply 

Difficulty in obtaining embroiderers 

Factories, temperature - 

Fines and deductions, only imposed for u 


p. 32 
P-8 
p. 8 

p. 8 


- p. 4 

- p. 5 

- 710 
698-700 

- 697-8 

- p. 30 

- p. 29 

- 730-1 
666, 727 

- p. 29 

- 761 

- p. 3, 4 


p. 31 
766 
p. 7 
92 
p. 33 

p. 6 

869 

694-7 


of experienced worken 
Firm Q.: 

Embroidery, cases : 

22, 23, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 
26, Miss J. Agnew 

64. W. J. Sefton 

65, W. J. Sefton 
106, W. J. Sefton 
117, Miss J. Agnei 

137, W. J. Seaton 

138, W. J. Sefton 
143, W. J. Sefton 
313, W. J. Sef ton 

Firm Q.l : 

Embroidery cases : 

54, Miss M. Galway - 

55, W. J. Sefton 
110, 129, 145, Miss J. Agn 
138, 147, Miss J. Agnew 
151, W. J. Sefton 
170, Miss J. Agnew - 
235, Miss J. Agnew - 
239, Miss J. Agnew - 

Spoking, handkerchiefs, case 127, W. J. 
Y ice-folding, case 169, Miss J. Agnew ■ 
Firm Q. 2 : 

Thread- drawing, cases : 

48, W. J. Sefton - 
64, W. J. Sefton - 
244, Miss J. Agnew - 
Firm Q. 3 : 

Inworkers : 

Difficulty in obtaining 


3704-7 
3698-700 
3679-81 
ipunctuality 
3672-4 

Learners, method of teaching and rate of pay 
3656-71, 3675-8 

Outworkers : 

Kind of work given to, and rate of pay 3683-93 
Uniform rate of pay desirable - - 3690-3 

Particulars given to all workers - - -‘ 3682 

Smoothing, learners not taken in and average wages 
3664 


p, 19 
p. 4 


p. 4 

739 

740 


p. 30 
756 
p. 4 
p. 5 
756 
p. 4 
p. 4 

p. 2 

731 

p. 8 


Firm Q. 3 — continued. 

Learners : 

no Longer required to sign agreement - 4716 
Method of starting and wages - - 4717-20 

Particulars supplied, method - 4703-8, 4714 

Taking work home, not allowed - - 4713-5 

Thread, custom of trade to charge workers for 4724 
Workrooms, heated by steam - - 4711-2 

Firm R. : 

Shirt finishing, cases 198, 255, Miss J. Agnew p. 10 
Tice-folding, case 70, Miss M. Galway - - p. 33 

Firm R. 1 : 

Clipping, case 130, Miss J. Agnew - - - p. 7 

Thread -drawing, case 188, W. J. Sefton - 786 

Tice-folding cases : 

70, Miss M. Galway - - - - p. 33 

259; Miss J. Agnew - - - - - p. 8 

Firm R. 2 : 

Clipping, case 252, Miss J. Agnew - - - p. 7 

Embroidery, case 266, Miss J. Agnew - - p. 5 

Firm R. 3 : 

Agents largely shopkeepers, and new arrangement 

advisable - 4885-92 

Embroiderers, hand, number diminishing owing to 

extensive emigration 4907-8 

Embroidery, machine, competition between hand- 
embroidery and - 4899-902 

Factory workers .- 

Average rate of wages - - - 4817-27 

Difficulty in obtaining - 4841 

no Employment during meal-times - 4851-5 

Needles and thread supplied by - 4866-77 

Number employed, and hours - - 4814-6 

Outworkers receive higher rate of pay than 4865-6 
Fines and deductions, none forbad or damaged work 
4835-7. 

Learners : 

not Required to sign agreement - - 4861 

no Security against lea ving without notice required 
4862 

Outworkers : 

Belfast, class of work - - - 4863-4 

Cotton supplied to, for embroidery - - 4877 

Donegal, class of work principally given to 4897-8 
Hours, and rate of payment - - 4875-6 

Rate of payment : 

Decided by departmental manager - 4867-76 

Higher than for inworkers - - 4865-6 

Question of uniform scale - - - 4895 

Particulars : 

Supplied to workers by means of pass book and 
board - - - - - . 4856-7 

Supplied to outworkers, infringement of law if not 

carried out 4882-5 

Practice of retaining portion of worker’s wage as 
security against leaving without notice not re- 
sorted to 4839-40 

Taking work home not allowed, and prevention 

possible 4846-50 

Wages : 

Paid at fixed rates and no bonus given 4842-4 
no Reduction on account of speeding-up of 

machines 4828-31 

Workers not charged for thread - - 4832-4 

Workrooms heated by hot- water pipes, supplemented 
by gas if necessary .... 4859-60 

Firm S. : 

Machining, cases : 


Rate of payment a 


compared with other firms 

4721-3 


13, 14, 113, Miss M. Galway - - - p. 33 

57, 119, 193, Miss J. Agnew - - - p. 9 

78, W. J. Sefton 
144, W. J. Sefton 
221, W. J. Sefton 
276, W. J. Sefton 
281, W. J. Sefton 
Firm S. 1, machine-stitching, case 122, Miss J. Agnew 

p.9 

Firm S. 2 : 

Top-sewing, case 257, Miss J. Agnew - p. 8 

Tice-folding, case 71a, W. J. Sefton - - S54 

Firm T., machine-stitching, cases : 

18, Miss M. Galway - - - - - p. 33 

36, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 
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- p. 19 

- p. 19 
3601-15 

- 692-7 
3616-20 

- 730 
3623-8 

- 738 
3629-31 

745 
3632-6 

746 


805 

3637 


Firm T. 1 = ■ • 

Collar button-holeing, case 204, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 
Thread- drawing, case 307, W. j. Sefton - - 823 

Top -sewing, cases': 

8, Miss M. Galway - - - - - p. 32 

27, W. J. Sefton 857 

Vice-folding, case 123, Miss J. Agnew - - p. 8 

Firm U. : 

Factory workers : 

few Complaints from, re conditions of employment 
3563-4 

Work done by, identical with that of outworkers, 
bat higher rate of pay - - - 3621-2 

Learners : 

Penalty in event of leaving before 12 months’ 
discontinued and learners under general scale 

of bonus 3651-4 

System re bonuses and penalty to be paid on leaving 
before 12 months - - - - 3540-51 

Machine-stitching, cases : . 

1, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 

2, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 

Reply ----- 
74, W. J. Sefton 
74, reply - - - 

128,. W. J. Sefton - - - 

128, reply - - - 

135, W. J. Sefton - - - 

135, reply - - - - 

140, W. J. Sefton 
140, reply - - - - 

142, W. J. Sefton 

142, reply 

222, W. J. Sefton 
222, reply 

Outworkers : 

Average earnings and hours - - 3591-637 

Bonus - 3581-2 

Number employed and rate of payment - 3579-82 
Particulars supplied - - - 3566-70, 3602-5 

Sanitary arrangements satisfactory - 3573-6 

Uniform rate of wages difficult - - 3638-46 

Wages to workers, average - - - 3553-60 

Workers charged for needles, but no profit made 
3561-2 

Workrooms, method of heating 
Firm U. 1 : 

Clipping, cases : 

126, 187, Miss J. Agnew - 
Thread-drawing, case 26, W. J. Seftor 
Firm U. 2 : 

Hand-attaching lace, case 1, MissM. Galway - p. 32 
Thread-clipping, ease 140, Miss M. Galway - p. 32 
Firm V., machining, cases : 

62, 116, Mss J. Agnew p. 8 

132, 141, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 9 

278, W. J. Sefton 814 

Firm V. 1, embroidery, case 26, Mrs. J. M. Baxter p. 19 
Firm V. 2 : 

Agents, not employed in connection with outworkers 
3744 

Average earnings of workers - 
Factories, temperature - 
Factory workers : 
not Allowed to take work home - - 3726-9 

not Allowed to work during meal time - 3730 
number Employed and hours - - 3709-10 

no Iudoor work of same class as outwork - 3739 
Learners, average length of probation and wages 
3713-6 

Outworkers : 

Employed in Belfast but not in country districts 
3735-7 

Prices lowered if too many applicants - 3740 

Rate of pay 3741-3 

Particulars supplied to workers - - 3731-2 

Uniform rate of wages desirable if possible 3745-8 
Workers charged for needles, but no profit made 
3721-3 

Firm W. 2 : 

Drawn thread work, case 52, Miss M. Galway p. 29 
Thread- drawing, cases 168, 169. W. J. Sefton - 769 

Vice-folding, case 170, W. J. Sefton - - 770 


3577-8 


858 


3717-20 

3733-4 


Firm X., machining, cases 47, 85, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 
Firm X. 1, embroidery, case 110, Miss M. Galway p. 29 
Firm X. 2, thread -drawing, case 65, Miss M. Galway 

p. 30 

Firm V. : 

Machine-stitching, cases 3, 102, Miss M. Galway 

p. 33 

Thread-clipping, case 44, Miss M. Galway - p. 30 
Firm T. 1, vice-folding, case 137, Miss J. Agnew p. 8 
Firm Y. 2, thread-clipping, case 33, Miss M. Galway 

p. 31 

Firm Z. : 

Machining, cases : 

229, Miss J. Agnew p. 9 

283, W. J. Sefton 818 

Firm Z. 1, collar button-holeing, case 80, Miss J. Agnew 
p. 9-10 

Firm Z. 2, stitching by machine, case 2, Miss M. Galway 

p. 33 

Firms 1 B. and 2 B., thread-drawing, cases 1 and 2, 

Mrs. J. M. Baxter p. 20 

Film 8 B., vice-folding and thread -drawing, case 5, 
Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - - - - p. 21 

Firm 10 B., veining, case 4, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - p. 21 
Firm 15 B.. thread-drawing, case 9, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

p. 20 

Firm 16 B., thread-drawing, case 11, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

p. 20 

Firm 19 B., spoking, cases 16 X., 17 X., Mrs. J. M. 

Baxter - - p. 21 

Fiim 20 B., thread- drawing, case 6, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

p. 20 

Firm 25 B., thread-drawing, cases 6, 27, Mrs. J. M. 

Baxter - p. 20 

Fiim 27 B., spoking embroidery, case 21 X., Mrs. J. M. 

Baxter p. 21 

Firm 29 B., vice-folding and thread- drawing, case 7, 
Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - - - - p. 21 

Fiim 30 B., spoking, case 2 X., Mrs. J. M. Baxter p. 21 
Fiim 32 B., embroidery, case 8 Y, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

p. 21 

Fiim 36 B., spoking, case 20 X., Mrs. J. M. Baxter 

p. 21 

FL ETCHER, DANIEL, executive officer of London- 
derry health department : - - - 5359-433 

Factories : 

Inspection, number of visits paid - 5382-5 

Sanitary conveniences : 

Conditions very good and any defects promptly 
remedied ----- 5386-98 

Supervised by local authority - - - 5381 

Infectious diseases : 

Notified to medical superintendent officer of health 
and any outwork disinfected - - 5377-9 

no Outbreak attributable to outwork - 5431-2 

Outworkers : 

only Few dependent on earnings - 5422-6 

Homes : 

Compare favourably with other houses of same 
class ------ 5418-20 

Description 5399-407 

Earthen floors, few in Londonderry 5427-30 
Inspected by sanitary staff, and action taken 
in cases of defects - - - 5408-17 

Number of warnings issued when conditions 

unsatisfactory 5417 

Outworkers : 

Lists known to be incomplete - 5363-76 

Londonderry, approximate number in 5367-8 
Principally married women - - - 5421 

Work obtained direct from factories in Lon- 
donderry ----- 5433 
Public Health Act, 1890, section 22, adopted in 

Londonderry - 5380 

Flowering : 

All-night work, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 325-9 

Fine, done in Grey Abbey and Kirkcubbin, Mrs. 

J. M. Baxter 247a 

see also Embroidery. 

Foreign competition: 

from Belgium, Firm I. - - - - 3185-8 

frOm Germany and Holland, Firm U. - - 3646 

from Japan, Firm D 2, 3047-51 ; Firm I., 3179-84. 

from Switzerland, Firm F. - - 4530-36 

M 2 
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IRISH LINEN, ETC. INQUIRY (MAKING-UP TRADES) : 


FRIER, J. D. : 5454-62 

Fines and deductions for needles and thread in 
Belfast, Portadown, and Dromore, but not in 

Lurgan * - - 5462 

Rates of payment for hemming and hemstitching 
higher in Lurgan than elsewhere - 5457-9 

Trade Board, no opposition to formation of, if 
certain conditions adopted - - - 5456-61 


GALWAY, Miss M., General Secretary of the Textile 
Operatives’ Association of Ireland : - 386-534 

Dr. Bailie’s report : 

Prices said to have been raised at time of and 
then lowered, Case 107a - p. 29, 483-6 

Reduction of work since, Case 104 - p. 33, 492 


Childwoek : 

Children kept away from school - 529-30, 532 
Children kept waiting at factories - - 531 

Hours 529 

Parcels carried to and from factories, and injurious 

effect 531 

Taking work to and from warehouse, Case 40 p. 31 

Thread-clipping : 

Case 91 p. 32 

Case 117 p. 32 

Case 122 p. 32 

in Factories 521 


Thread-drawing : 

Case 42 - - p. 30 

Frequent 529 

Consumption, case of outworkers - - - 510-2 

Deductions, none imposed by two firms - - 460-2 

Deposits, case of forfeiture on worker leaving through 

slackness of work 444-5 

Elderly workers, cases - - - p. 30, 31, 32 


Embroidery 

Cases - - - - p. 29-30, 483-7, 493 

Drawn thread work, cases - - p. 28-9, 477-82 

Hand, chiefly outwork, samples done inside by 
special workers 528 


Eyestrain : 

Case 82 p. 32 

Increased by use of higher speed machinery 404-7 
Night work not done owing to, Case 81 - p. 29 

Factories : 

Belfast city, hygienic conditions fairly good on the 

whole - 395 

Work dining'' dinner hours - - - 417 

Fines : 
in Factories : 

Case 456-8 

Cause of, in Belfast .... 459 

Justified in some cases - 452-4 

None imposed by two firms - - - 460-2 

Outworkers, only one case known of in Belfast 

city 451 

System fairly general in Belfast - - 450 

Hand-attaching lace, cases - - - - p. 32 


Learners : 

Agreements sometimes made, binding workers for 


certain period - 429-38 

Agreements re deposits - 429-35, 442-3, 446-8 
Paid piece rates - 439-41 

Machine, maintenance by outworker - - p. 33 

Outworkers .- 

mostly Able-bodied 507 

in Belfast, work necessary in many cases - 508 

Class of women 468 

Danger of transmitting infectious disease - 511 

Homes : 

Children neglected 463-5 

mostly Clean but untidy - - - 463-6 

Neglected in many cases - - - 504-6 

Hours 513 

Investigation of cases in Belfast - - 470-7 

Rates : 

More than 3d. an hour, Case 105 - - p. 33, 

503 

Same as for inside workers in some cases 523-7 

Variations slight 509 

Work taken to and from warehouse - - p. 33 


GALWAY, Miss M. — continued. 

Particulars : 

Books supplied in some places. - - - 459 

Dockets supplied, Case 74 ; Case 87 - - p. 31 

Price lists put up in factories in some cases 459 
none Supplied, Case 23 - - - . p. 31 

Written, not supplied ■ 

Case 111 p . 32 

Case 133 p. 33 

Rates op payment : 

Lowered in Belfast city owing to speeding-up and 


396-402 

p. 28-9 

- p. 29 

- 494-7 

- p. 33 


improvement of machines 
alleged Reduction since agitation : 

Case 28 

Case 80 

no System in fixing - 

Scalloping and nickelling, cases - - . p. 33 

Smoothing, rates of payment lowered in Belfast city 
408-11 

Stitching, cases - - - - p. 33, 492, 503 

“ Sweating inquiry ” : 

Rates higher previous to, Case 80 - p. 29 

W ork taken from outworkers and given to children 
in factories in consequence of - - 497-8 

Sweating meeting, Ulster Hall, no work given out 
since, Case 6 - - - . p . 30, 488-90 

Taking work home : 

Cases 447 

probably Detrimental to health and efficiency of 

workers 421 

Extent of practice in Belfast city - 412-5, 418-20 

Pip.P.A-wrvvlr vaf.oo lnwavarl Lyt .mo o 


Piece-work rates lowered by 
not Stopped by employers - 
Thread-clipping, cases - 
Thread-drawing : 


Damping process 
Thread supplied by outworkers 
Case 28 
Case 73 
Case 51 
Case 3 
Case 35 
Case 56 

Top-sewing, 

Vice-folding, cases 


- 422-8 

- 416 
p. 31-2, 494 

p. 30, 31, 488-90 

- 500-2 


p. 29 
p. 32 
p. 33 
p. 33 
p. 33 
p. 32 

1 mc-i. ciumg, cases - - - - - p. 32 

Workers in making-up trades, few are members of 
Textile Operatives’ Association - - 387-92 


GARRETT, Dr. H., B.Sc., Ph.D. : - 5277-5322 

Embroidery (flowering, sprigging) : 


Amount earned by workers difficult to calculate 
5299-300 


Approved by firms 5312 

Cork, teachers taken to, for training - 5289-91 
Country, for industrial purposes, method of 

running 5280-8 

Development of system - - - 5316-8 

not Entirely self-supporting - - - ■ 5297 

Generally successful - - - 5303-5 

Localities 5302 


Method of obtaining work and paying girls 
5292-6 

Number 5301, 5307 

Permanently maintained - - - 5306 

Question of co-operation with. firms 5313-6 

Superiority of work turned out by - 5308-10 

Supply of work less, when trade is bad - 5311 
Establishment of training school for teachers of, 
at Enniskillen, arrangements - - 5288-91 

Taught in technical schools, but not for industrial 

purposes 5280 

Swiss hand-machines introduced - - 5319-22 

Textile work, taught in certain technical schools 
5279 


Haldane, Dr., references - - - 562, 5113 

Handkerchiefs : 

Processes passed through before completion, Mrs. J 
M. Baxter ------ 245-7« 

Question as to inclusion under heading of “ wearing 
appai-el,” W. Williams, 581 ; S. JEraut, 923. 
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Hand-knotting (a variety of Drawn thread work) : 
Examination of outworker, Mrs. G. - 1662-746 
Hours worked, Mrs. G. - 1676-84 

no Living wage to he made by, Mrs. G. - - 1727 

Health of workers : 

Bad effect of carrying work up factory stairs, Mrs. D. 

1434-5 

Complaints by outworkers of injury to health 
through long hours, W. 7. Sefton - - 641 

Escape of gas and fumes during process of smoothing 
possibly injurious to workers, W. Williams 554-66 
Girls suffering from anaemia through unsatisfactory 
' temperature in factories, case brought into court 
and conviction obtained, Miss H. Martindale 
1083-5 

Low wages detrimental to, Miss 7. Agnew - 49 

see also Eye-strain. 

Hemmers, cases, Dr. H. W. Bailie - - 2675-80 

Hemmers’ and Yeiners’ Union, number of members in 
Lurgan, Miss M. Rodgers - - - 2464-7 

Hemstitching : 

Average wages for, Miss M. Rodgers, 2477-8 ; Case, 
Dr. H. W. Bailie, 2680. 

Done by machine, Firm M. - - - - 4599 

Examination of Factory workers - - 1982-2023, 

4019-71 

by Hand, cases, Miss J. Agnew - - - p. S 

Number employed in Lisburn, W. Y. McBride 2226-8 

Home Office : 

Agreement re forfeiting of deposits by learners, 
stopped by. Miss M. Galway ... 435 

Factory department, complaints from, F. W. Pollock ; 
2259-61 ; Dr. Agnew, 2288. 

Homeworkers, see Outworkers. 

Hosiery manufacture, number of outworkers in Belfast, 

Miss J. Agnew 8 

Infectious diseases among outworkers : 

Arrangements re notification, G. Ward, 1640-6 ; Dr. D. 
C. Campbell, 2209-12 ; F. W. Pollock, 2274; Dr. S. 
Agnew, 2306-8 ; D. Fletcher, 5377-9 ; Minute (7) 
p. 152 ; Minute (9) p. 152 
no Case in seven years, W. Y. McBride 2231-2 
Cases, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 248-52 

Danger of spreading, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 245-55 ; 

Miss M. Galway, 511 ; Miss H. Martindale, 1106 
Disinfection of outwork, D. Fletcher - 5377-9 ; 

Minute (8) p. 152 

Knowledge of only one epidemic. Dr. S. Agnew 
2315 

Transmission of Disease through Outwork : 
no Cases known - - - Minute (6) p. 152 

Measures taken for prevention, Dr. B. MacCarthy 
5330, 5333 

no Outbreaks attributable to, G. Ward, 1647 ; D. 
Fletcher, 5431-2. 

Possible, but scarcely any cases known, S. Fraut, 
1023-5 ; Dr. B. MacCarthy, 5330 ; Dr. B. 
O’Brien, 5436-43. 

JOHNSTON, THOMAS B., Lurgan linen handker- 
chief manufacturer and Secretary for the Lurgan 
manufacturers - - - 5043-5097, 5446-5453 

Better quality of goods made in Lurgan than in 
Belfast and higher rate paid in factories 5090-4 
Embroidery, hand, none done at Lurgan - 5046 
Factory workers : 

Only hemstitchers and vice-folders organised in 

Lurgan 5085 

Prices for factory work higher in Lurgan than in 

Belfast 5087 

Fancy stitching, none done at Lurgan - - 5046 

Hemstitching by machinery in Lurgan, payments 
higher than in other districts - - - 5452 

ho Knowledge of outworkers’ wages in Belfast 5088 
Lurgan firms not represented on Belfast Committee 

of Employers 5084 

Lurgan Manufacturers: 

Same rate of wages for outwork paid by 5074-5, 
5080 

proposed Trade board, system, and manner in 
which it would affect - - - 5073-7 

Number of firms in Lurgan - - - 5048-9 

10679 


JOHNSTON, THOMAS B. — continued. 

to Obtain information for the Lurgan manufacturers 
as to effect of trade board, if established, on their 

work 5045-6 

Outworkers : 

Average weekly earnings - - - 5051-7 

Class of work done in Lurgan comparable with 

that of Belfast 5086 

Employed by Belfast firms but paid Lurgan rates 
5081-2 

only two Processes in Lurgan for outworkers 5080 
Rates of Payment: 

by Firms in Lurgan, list made - - 5049-50 

Outworkers : 

Fixed rate in Lurgan .... 5067 

Low 5076 

No knowledge as to rates earned per 

hour by 5058-72 

Trade Board to regulate, no opposition from 
employers under certain conditions 5446-53 
Thread-drawing only done by outworkers 5095-6 

Lace-attaching : 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew, p. 8 ; Miss M. Galway p. 32 
Examination of factory worker - 1982-2023 

Occasionally done by outworkers, Miss M. - 2003 
by Steam machines, workers not charged for steam, 
Miss M. 1993-6 

Lace-clipping : 

Amount of earnings, Miss I. - - - 1830-1 

Examination of outworker - - - 1794-836 

Hours of work, Miss I. - - - 1814-7 

Learners : 

Agreements : 

Binding workers for certain period, Miss M. 

Galway 429-38 

re Deductions, J. Burns - - - 1225-8 

re Deposits, Miss M. Galway 429-35, 442-3, 

446-8 

to Hold back portion of earnings for a year, no 
cases known, J. H. Scott - - - 1589 

Quoted, Miss M. Galway .... 429 

Paid piece rates, Miss M. Galway - - 439-41 

System, Miss M. Rodgers - - - 2494—8 

see also under Firm D 2, E 3, F, H 3, Ac. 

Legge, Dr., examination of workers by, Miss H. 
Martindale 1083 

Lisburn : 

Population, W. Y. McBride - - - - 2245 

Number of factories in, W. Y. McBride - 2215-23 

Londonderry district, number of factories in, S. R. 
Bennett 5186-8, 5196-7 

Lurgan : 

Childwork, see under Childwork. 

Decrease in death-rate, Dr. S. Agnew - - 2340 

not much Increase in population, Dr. S. Agnew 2326 
Non-enforcement of Factory Acts, W. J. McCaghey 
214 

Number of factories in, F. W. Pollock - 2262-8 

Number of firms in, T. B. Johnston - 5048-9 

School Attendance Committee .• 

Annual report not issued, .7. Wycliffe Pollock 2425 
Arrangements re visiting schools and ensuring 
attendance of children, 7. Wycliffe Pollock 2438-42 
Method of appointment, 7. Wycliffe Pollock 2424 
Secretary, see Pollock, J. Wycliffe - 2409-42 

Urban district council: 

Provisions of Public Health Amendment Act, 
1890, adopted by, F. W. Pollock - - 2253 

Surveyor, duties, H. Shillington - 2357-64 

Hemmers’ and Veiners’ Union: 

Members : 

Average earnings, Miss M. Rodgers 2477-82 
Number of, Miss M. Rodgers - - 2462 

Secretary, see Rodgers, Miss M. - 2461-523 

Lying time, see under Factories. 

McBRIDE, Mr. W. Y.. Sanitary sub-officer for 
Lisburn urban district : - - 2213-50 

Childwork, no cases known .... 2239 
M 3 
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IRISH LINEN, ETC. INQUIRY (MAKING-UP TRADES) : 


McBRIDE, Me. W. Y. — continued. 

Factories : 

Notice served in event of defects in Lisburn 2220-2 
Number 2215-23 

OUTWORKERS : 

All fairly decent working-class people - 2234 

Homes : 

Comparison favourable with those of factory 
workers ...... 2235 

Description - - - ■ - - 2246-7 

Steps to be taken in event of case of infectious 
disease in - - - - - 2230-2 

Lists sent in under section 107 of Factory and 
Workshop Act - - - 2224-5, 2240-2 

Number employed for hemstitching - 2226-8 

Principally married women who may have been 
employed in factory before marriage 2249-50 
Work done by 2238 

McCAGHEY, W. J., H.M. Inspector of Factories : 
113-214 

Acts op Parliament : 

Employment of Children Act, infringement 207 
Factory and Workshop Act : 

Administration by local authorities - 214 

Non- enforcement in Lurgan - - - 214 

Public Health Act, 1890 : 
sec. 22 adopted in Belfast - - - 123 

adopted by important towns, result re factories 
214 

Truck Acts, outworkers excluded unless personally 
contracting with employers - - - 197 

Accidents from non-fencing of machinery - 125 

Agents : 

Non-payment of firms’ prices suspected - 194 

Non-supply of Particulars by - - - 185 

as Shopkeepers, tendency to lower wages - 204 

Terms - - - - . - - - 196 

Chlldwork : 

more Common in Lurgan than elsewhere - 210, 

212-3 

Half-time employment : 

not Generally in vogue - 147-8 

Number of irregularities - - 149-50 

School attendance in Lurgan and Banbridge 211 
Unsuccessful prosecution - 207 

Deductions : 

for Bad or damaged work comparatively rare 175 
Good discipline and control obviate need for 171 
Irregularities, number of cases - - - 173-4 

for Materials should be abolished - - 170 

for Rent, case 166 

for Thread : 

not General in north of Ireland - - 167 

Hlegal profit 166, 168-70 

Factories : 

Certificate of fitness required for young persons 
not always provided .... 145 

Defective conditions : 

Fencing of machinery, number of cases - 125 

Fire escapes, number of eases - - 126 

Limewashing and cleansing, number of cases 121 
Sanitary Accommodation Order not always 

complied with 123 

Sanitary conveniences - 123-4' 

Temperature 121-2 

Inspection, neglect by local authorities - 214 

Meal-time : 

many Cases of work during - - - 141-2 

Hours 144 

Young persons employed without medical inspec- 
tion 146 

Outworkers : 

Assistance by inside workers after hours - 136 

Cases investigated - - - 177-81, 191-2 

Domestic workshops 181-2 

Increased number in Lurgan - - - 208 

Lists often not insisted on by local authorities and 
ignored if forwarded - 214 

no Systematic inspection outside Belfast - 214 

Particulars : 

Irish worker in as good a position as English 
161 

general Method of supplying - - . 157 


McCAGHEY, W. J. — continued. 

Particulars — continued. 

Pass-books : 

Difficulties accruing to universal adoption of 
system by agents - - - 189-90 

Legality of charging for, open to doubt - 164 

System most satisfactory - - - 193 

Provisions re probably seriously disregarded 

156,163 

Serious effect of non-supply on outworkers 183-8 
Rates of payment generally known by factory 

workers I59 

Taking work home : 

for Another employer not covered by sec. 31 of 
Factory and Workshop Act - - 130, 136 

for Another employer frequent - - - 136 

Circular issued to employers by Inspectors of 
Factories .... 139-40 

Discipline and willingness to comply with the law 

the only remedy 135 

Efficiency in factory impaired by - - 138 

in Lurgan urban and rural districts - - 131 

Managers, &c. probably connive at - - 134 

Nature of work 129, 132 

in Newtownards urban district - - - 131 

Notices posted by employers in some cases 136 

Recent prosecution of firm - - - 134 

on Saturday nob covered by sec. 31 - - 130 

on Saturday not frequent - - - - 137 

Suspected to great extent - - - 128-9, 133 

Thread-drawing chiefly outwork, and reason for 
increase in Lurgan - - - - - 208 

Truck contracts seldom correct - - - 174 

Truck payments : 

Cases - - - - - 165, 199, 202 

Differential treatment of workers refusing to take 
wages in goods from shopkeeper agents 199-203 

References 551, 582, 611 

MacCARTHY, Dr. BRENDAN, Medical Inspector: 
5323-5338 

District and duties - - - - 5323-9 

Outworkers : 

Homes : 

Clean enough to send out uncontaminated work 
5337 

Earth floors still fairly common but gradually 
disappearing - - - - 5334-6 

Houses not very good but generally clean 5331-3 
Marked improvement during late years - 5338 
Ventilation, altering for the better - - 5336 

Measures taken for prevention of transmission of 
disease, no case remembered - - 5330, 5333 

McGEOWN, Mr., School attendance officer of Lurgan 
urban district council : - - - 2377-2408 

Children kept away from school - - 2389, 2394 

School attendance officer at Lurgan : 
Number of schools under control of, and particulars 
re age of scholars, <&c. - - - 2381-8 

Systematic visitation of schools and homes 2395-9 
Machining (Machine-stitching) : 

Best work given to inside workers, Mrs. C. 1399-400 
Cases : 

Miss J. Agnew - - - - - - p. 8-9 

Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - - p. 19-20 

Miss M. Galway - . - p. 33, 492, 503 

S. Eraut - 1034-41, 1045-50 

W. J. Sefton, 677-82, 685-8, 690-7, 700-2, 704-5, 
722-6, 729-31, 731-2, 737-8, 744-51, 752-3, 
767-8, 788-91, 803-5, 811-2, 813-4, 815-6, 
817-8, 848-9 


Factory workers : 

Examination of - - - - - 4317-39 

Paid more than outworkers, Mrs. II. - - 2187 

High speed causes greater strain on eyesight, Miss 
M. Galway - - - - - 404-7 

Hire of machine, Mrs. C. - - - 1414-8 

Outworkers : 

Examination of 1328-1418, 2173-92, 4072-142 
Hours, Mrs. C. - - - - - 1344-60 

more Paying than top-sewing, Miss B. - 1310-1 

Power, factory workers earn a little more than out- 
workers owing to use of, Mrs. Y. - 4135-9 
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Machining — continued. 

sometimes Possible to do same class of work in 
factory and at home, S. Eraut - - 1043-4 

Machine provided by worker, approximate cost, W. 

J. Sefton 882-5 

Up-keep of machine by outworkers, Miss M. Galway, 
p. 33 ; W. J. Sefton, 685, 690, 700, 744, 745. 
Workers dispensed with when trade is slack, Mrs. 

J. M. Baxter 356 

see also under Firm H 3, J, &c. 

Macllwaine, Dr., references - - 557, 558, 560 

MARTINDALE, Miss HILDA, Senior Lady Inspector 
for the whole of Ireland : - - - 1066-1170 

Agents : 

Charges made of not paying workers full price but 
no proof . - - - - - 1153 

Payment 1151 

Special defaulters in infringement of Particulars 
Order 1114 

CHILDWORK : 

Employment of children more common in Lurgan 
than in Belfast - - - - 1161 

Long hours - - - - 1156-60, 1166-8 

Parents count on wages children can earn - 1165 
Thread- drawing largely done by children - 1169 
Deductions : 

Examples 1124-5 

Illegal, cases, method discontinued by firms and 
money returned to workers - - 1126-8 

Not so many in making-up as in weaving, but 

very heavy 1122-3 

Unreasonable deductions for bad work, cases 
1117-9 

Workers usually supply thread and needles 
1138-40 

Factories : 

Defects, local authorities in smaller towns not 
always ready to take necessary steps 1087-8 
Deny district, two prosecutions on grounds of 
insufficiency of temperature - - 1080-5 

Heating by gas only - - - - 1081-2 

Hygienic conditions : 

Complaints re temperature - - 1075-7 

not Worse. in Ireland than in England 1078-9 
Factory Act, defects reported to sanitary authorities 
in accordance with ----- 1086 
Girls suffering from ansemia through unsatisfactory 
temperature in factories, case brought into court 
and conviction obtained - - - 1083-5 

“ Lying time,” explanation of practice - 1129-31 

Outworkers 

Anxious to know rates - - - 1115-6 

Assisted by factory workers after hours - 1111 
would be Benefited if it were made illegal for 
outwork to be given out by retail shops - 1149 
Homes : 

Hygiene conditions not below standard of the 
district ----- 1101—3 

not under Requirements of Factory Act unless 
held to be domestic workshops - - 1164 

Lists of, not received by all local authorities 
1104-5 

Practice of giving out outwork in retail shops 
objected to, but impossibility of taking action 

against 1145-7 

Risk of infection through work - - - 1106 

Particulars Order : 

Law much infringed re goods sent to outworkers 
1112-3 

Outworkers visited with view to finding whether 

enforced or not 1099 

Price not generally marked on goods, but invoice 

sent - 1152 

Prosecutions for false birth certificates - - 1170 

Sanitary accommodation, better in Belfast than in 
outside districts, but great irregularity in that city 

re limewashing 1094-7 

Sanitary Authorities: 
no Prompt steps taken on report of sanitary defect 
1098 

Standard low in regard to sanitary accommodation 
1090 


MARTINDALE, Miss HILDA — continued. 

Sanitary regulations re lime washing not well carried 
out, and one case brought into court - * 1091-2. 

1094-7 

Taking work home : 

Cases very prevalent - 1107-9 

Not illegal unless continued after 8 o’clock p.m. 

1110 

in Order to make wages appear high - - 1108 

Thread : 

not Charged for by a few firms and precaution 
against waste a matter of discipline 1140-1 

Charges for, excessive, no case known - 1139 
Thread -drawing, children employed on, at Lurgan, 
Portadown, and Dromore - 1159 

Truck Acts, number of unsatisfactory contracts under 
and examples given - 1132-6 

Truck contracts, suggestion for clause to be embodied 

in 1137 

Truck payments, co-operative stores and credit banks 
will tend to stop practice - - - 1154-5 

Truck and gombeening, Donegal, special report made 
to chief inspector in 1907, conditions still the same 
1142-6 

Work 1066-73 

Materials, see Needles and thread. 

Medical officers, examination andrep lies Minute, 1 ^. 152-3 
county Monaghan, number of factories in, S. Eraut 
907 

Neck band hemmers, case, S. Eraut - - 1054-8 

Needles and Thread: 

no Charge for thread and needles by some firms, 
W. J. McCaghey, 167 ; Miss H. Martindale, 1140-1. 
Deductions for : 

should be Abolished, W. J. McCagliey, 170 ; 

S. Eraut, 999. 

iu Einbroideiy trade, thread largely supplied to 
workers, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 292-3 

Excessive, no case known, Miss H. Martindale 1139 
Extent of practice, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 285-7 ; 

J. Burns, 1216 ; J. E. Scott, 1586-7. 
not General in north of Ireland, W. J. McCagliey 
167 

to Prevent waste, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 291 ; J. Burns, 
1222-4 

System, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 288-90 

Unknown in Lurgan, W. J. McCagliey - 167 

Illegal profit, W. J. McCagliey, 166, 168-70 ; S. Eraut, 
995-7 ; J. Burns, 1218-21. 

Non-supply of, by firm, Miss J. Agnew, Case 107, p. 3 ; 
and cases on p. 9 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, cases on 
p. 19, 20 ; Miss M. Galway, p. 28, 29, 32, 33 ; W. J. 
Sefton, 685, 690, 693, 700,' 722, 723, 729, 731, 737, 
744, 745, 749, 752, 754, 767, 773, 788, 803, 804. 
810, 811, 815, 817, 848. 

Miss H. Martindale, 1138-40 ; 1342, 1385, 1706, 
1713-6, 1996, 3898-902, 3954-6, 4007, 4046-54. 
4112-3, 4255, 4325-6, 4353-4, 4604-6, 5462. 
Supply of, by firm, W. J. McCaghey, 167 ; Mrs. J. M. 
Baxter, 292-3, 298-300 ; S. Eraut, 998 ; J. Burns, 
1217 ; Miss B., 1323 : Mrs. R., 2186 ; Miss M. 
Rodgers, 2483-4; Mrs. Z., 4167-8; J. D. Frier, 5462. 
Nickelling, cases, Miss J. Agnew, p. 8 ; Miss M. Galway, 
p. 33 ; W. J. Sefton, 826. 

O'BRIEN, Dr. BRIAN, medical inspector : 5434-5445 
Consumption, question of possibility of transmitting 
disease through outwork - - - 5439-43 

Outworkers : 

Homes clean and tidy, sanitary condition good 

5444-5 

Transmission of disease through, possible, but 
only one case heard of - - - 5436-43 

Openwork, see under Embroidery ; drawn thread work. 

Outwork : 

should be Cleansed or sterilised before handling at 

factories, S. Eraut 1025 

Examination more thorough in slack times, Mrs. J. M. 
Baxter ....... 303-5 

Fetched from warehouses, Miss M. Galway, Cases on 
p. 33 ; Miss J. Agnew, 103-4. 

Increase in Lurgan, W. J. McCaghey - - 208 

Obtained direct from factories in Londonderry, 

D. Fletcher 5433 

M 4 
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Outwork — continued. 

Practice of giving to retail shops objected to, but 
impossibility of taking action against, Miss H. 

Martindale 1145-7 

Sent by carrier from and to factory, Case 6, Mrs. J. 
M. Baxter, p. 20; 228-30; W. J. Sefton, 693-7 
729, 737 ; Firm U., 3624- 7. 

Outworkers : 

Able to pick work, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 375 • W. J. 

Sefton, 684; Firm I., 3111. 

Accuracy of information given by workers, Miss J. 

Agnew ■■■----66 
All-night work, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 325-9 

Amount of work variable, Miss M. Rodgers 2522-3 
Anxious to know rates, Miss H. Martindale 1115-6 
Assistance given by family or friends, W. J. 
McCaghey, 136; Firm C. 2, 2815-6; see “Sub- 
Contracting ” below. 

would be Benefited if illegal for outwork to be given 
out by retail shops, Miss H. Martindale - 1149 
Cases, Miss J. Agnew, pp. 2-10 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 
pp. 18-21 ; Miss M. Galway, pp. 28-33 ; W. J. Sefton, 
„ 664-876. 

Cases : 

Investigation of, W: J. McCaghey 177-81, 191-2 
Method of selection, Miss J. Agnew, 56, 61 ; Mrs J 
M. Baxter, 377-83 ; Miss M. Galway 471-3 • 
W. J. Sefton, 650-9. 

Typical average cases, Miss J. Agnew, 57-60 ; Mrs. 
J. M. Baxter, 270 ; Miss M. Galway, 470 •’ W J 
Sefton, 6 60-1. 

Class of women, Miss J. Agnew, 85 ; Miss M. Galway 
Class of Worker: 

mostly Able-bodied, Miss M. Galway - - 507 

Chiefly women not in robust health and married 
women with young children, W. L. Phillips 5348 
Fairly decent working-class people, W. Y. McBride 

-D • • 1, ■ n 2234 

Principally married women, W. Y. McBride, 2249- 
50 ; D. Fletcher, 5421. 

some Worked in factories before marriage, Miss J 

„ Agnew 87 

Cleanly on the whole, Mrs. J. M. Baxter “>55-7 • 
G. Ward, 1639. 

Complaints of injury to health through long hours 
W. J. Sefton ------ 641 

Continue working for same firm or series of firms, 
Miss J. Agnew 77-8 

Dealt with directly by firm but work distributed in 
country districts by agent, Firm J. - 3785-6 

Dependent on earnings, Miss J. Agnew, 85 ; Mrs. J. 
M. Baxter, Cases on p. 20 ; 243 ; Mrs C 1367-9 • 
Miss M. Rodgers, 2503, 2511-3. 
not Dependent on earnings, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, Cases 
on p.18,19, 20; 242,244; W.J.Seftm, 895; Dr. S. 
Agnew, 2328-9, 2335-6 ; D. Fletcher, 5422-6. 
Description, W. J. Sefton - 877 

Difficulty in obtaining, Firm I. 31H 

no Difficulty in obtaining, Firm M. 2 - - 2886 

Earning capacity as great as factory workers. Firm 
C. 2, 2772 ; Firm I., 3119-20 ; Firm H. 3, 3501-9 
Earning capacity less than that of factory workers 
owing to use of machines, Firm J., 3793-5 • Firm 
E., 3874-5 ; Mrs. Y., 4135-9. 

Elderly workers, cases, Miss J. Agnew, p. 5 ; Mrs J 
M Baxter, p. 19, 21 ; Miss M. Galway, p. 30, 32 ; 
W. J. Sefton, 708-9, 764-5, 777, 826-8 83°-3 
842-3, 851-2, 856-7, 861-2, 867-8. 

Embroidery, see that title. 

Energetic and clean, Miss J. Agnew, 44 ; Mrs J M. 
Baxter, 240-1. 

Excluded from Truck Acts unless personally 
oontracting with employers, W. J. McCaghey 197 
very Few working for other films than Lurgan, F. W. 

Pollock - 2279—80 

Fine work more paying, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 281 
Fu il nofc alwa y s handed to, by agents, 

H . Williams - . - - . . _ gQg 

Homes : 

Children neglected, Miss M. Galway - - 463-5 

Class of houses, Miss J. Agnew. 41 ; Mrs. J M 
Baxter, 238-9 ; G. Ward, 1653-7. 

Clean on the whole. Miss M. Galway. 463-6 ; W J 
*T ard ’ 1633 ~ 6 ; Dr. B. MacCarthy. 
o331-3, 533; ; Dr. B. O'Brien. 5444-5 


Outworkers — continued. 

Homes — continued. 

Cleanliness of, medical officers’ opinion re 

Minutes (4) p. 152 
Compare favourably with other houses of same 
class, W. Y. McBride, 2235; Dr. S. Aqnew 
2310-3 ; D. Fletcher, 5418-20. 

Condition : 

Good on the whole, Miss H. Martindale, 1101-3 • 
S. R. Bennett, 5251-2. 

Variable, Miss J. Agnew, 31-3, 38 ; Mrs. J. M 
Baxter, 238. 

Description, W. J. Sefton, 635; Dr. S. Aqnew 
2314 ; W. Y. McBride, 2246-7 ; D. Fletcher 

L . , , 5399-407 

no Distinction made between domestic workshops 
and homes where work is occasionally done F lV 

Pollock 5 2281-3 

Double tenancies, G. Ward, 1658-9 ; D. Fletcher 
5401-7. 

with Earthen floors : 

fairly Common, but gradually disappearing 
Dr. B. MacCarthy - - . 5334-6 

Probably few in Londonderry, D. Fletcher 
5427-30 

not under Factory Act unless held to be domestic 
workshops. Miss H. Martindale - - 1164 

Inspection : 

to Ascertain whether Particulars Order is enforced 
or not, S. Eraut, 923 ; Miss H. Martindale, 1099. 
no Facilities in Lurgan district for supervision 
under provisions of Factory Act, F. W. Pollock 
„ 1277-8 

more Frequent than for other houses, G. Ward 

no Knowledge of rates of earning before visitinsr, 

W.J. Sefton 894 

by Medical officer of health, F. W. Pollock 
2272-3 

Method of selecting names for visiting, W J 
Sefton - - . 659-61,890-2,893 

Number of visits paid to, Minute (2) p. 152 ; 
Miss J. Agnew, 27-30 ; H. E. Brothers, 5166,’ 
5168-71 ; S. R. Bennett, 5250. 

Powers of factory inspector, S. Eraut - 921-7 
Regularly made, Dr. R. Currie - 4791-4 

by Sanitary staff, and actions taken in cases of 
defects, D. Fletcher - - . 5408-17 

Small proportion of homes visited, W. Williams, 
549 ; H. E. Brothers, 5166, 5168-71. 
no Systematic arrangement, W. J. McCaqhey, 
214 ; Dr. D. C. Campbell, 2207 ; Dr. S. Agnew 
. _ 2296 

by Woman sanitary officer, G. Ward 1629-32 
Medical officer of health thoroughly acquainted 
with, Dr. S. Agnew - - . 2297-9 

More than one outworker sometimes in, Miss J. 

Agnew - 24-5 

Number in Belfast, Miss J. Agnew - - 24 

Number of warnings issued when conditions 
unsatisfactory, D. Fletcher - - .5417 

Occupied mostly by one family. Miss J. Agnew 42 
little Overcrowding, G. Ward - - 1660-1 

more Public supervision would help to stop employ- 
ment of children, Dr. S. Agnew - 2350-5 

Removals frequent, Miss J. Agnew - - 26, 28 

Sanitary conditions : 

Entirely in hands of local authorities. W. 

Williams ■ - - . . _ 543 

Good on the whole, W. J. Sefton 636-40, 644-9 
Marked improvement during late years, Dr. B. 

MacCarthy ... 1 5338 

Opinion of medical officers re - - (3) p. 152 

Slow workers, cases, Miss J. Aqnew, p. 8 ; W. J. 

Sejton, 730-1, 801, 854-5, 870-1. 

Standard of hygiene lower than in rest of United 
Kingdom, J. Burns .... 1187 
Ventilation altering for the better, Dr. B. 

MacCarthy 5336 

Warning notices issued to those in dirty condition 
and usually acted on, Miss J. Aqnew, 34-7; 
G. Ward, 1634-6 ; D. Fletcher, 5412-7. 

Hours of work, Mrs. J. M Baxter, 317-51, 325-8, 
340-51 ; Miss M. Galway. 513 : 2039-41 . 2097-9, 
2114-6, 3960-5, 4114-7, 4252-3, 4369-70. 
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Outworkers — continued. 

Housework also done, Case 31, Miss J. Agnew, Case 
178, p. 3, 71 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 319-22, 337-9 ; 
JEiss M. Galway, 504. 

Indispensable, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 352 ; Miss M. 
Galway, 508 ; Miss M. Rodgers, 2511-3 ; Firm G. 2, 
2813-4 ; Firm J., 3792. 

not Indispensable, Firm I. - - - - 3104 

Investigation of cases, Miss J. Agnew, 45-52 ; Mrs. 
J. M. Baxter, 216-27, 263-7, 377-83; Miss M. 
Galway, 470-7. 

no Licence necessary, G. Ward - - - 1652 

Lists : 

Employers must send in, Miss J. Agnew - 84 

often not Insisted on by local authorities and 
ignored if forwarded, W. J. McCaghey - 214 

very Irregularly sent in, F. W. Pollock 2269-70 
Known to be incomplete, D. Fletcher 5363-76 
Provisions re, S. Eraut ... - 923 

Sending of, to Factory Inspector as well as local 
authority desired, S. Eraut - - - 923-5 

Supplied, Miss J. Agnew, 11-5 ; W. Y. McBride, 
2224—5, 2240-2 ; Dr. J. L. Rowlett, 4744-7 ; 
Dr. R. Currie, 4789-99. 

not Supplied, Miss E. Martindale, 1104-5 ; H. E. 
Brothers, 5164. 

Supply, evidence of medical officers re Minute (1) 
p. 152 

Number : 

in Ballymena, Dr. R. Currie - - 4810-11 

in Belfast, Miss J. Agnew, 8—9 ; Dr. E. W. Bailie, 
2688 ; W. J. Sefton, 642. 

in Lisburn, W. Y. McBride - - 2226-8 

in Lurgan, F. W. Pollock - - - 2279-80 

in Londonderry, D. Fletcher - - 5367-8 

in Londonderry district, not known, S. R. Bennett 
5247-8 

Outdoor relief : 

a Few cases, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 273 ; W. J. Sefton 
896 

Increase, R. H. Wilson - - 3523-4, 3539 

“ No. I. County Down ” only district in which 
given, R. E. Wilson - - - 3516-22 

Number in receipt of, R. E. Wilson 3531-3, 3536-9 
Principle of distribution, R. E. Wilson 2525-6, 
3534 

Outside protection of Truck Acts, W. Williams 607 
Payment, methods, Miss J. Agnew - - 105 

Powers of local authorities, S. Eraut - - 923 

no Smoothing done by, W. Williams - - 578 

Source of work, Mrs J. M. Baxter - - - 227 

Speed of worker regulated by quality of material, 

W. J. Sefton 879 

“ Sub-contracting ” cases, Miss J. Agnew, Case 21, 
p. 3 ; Case 176, p. 7 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, Case 4, 
p. 21, 277-83 ; W. J. Sefton, 705. 

Uncertainty of work, Mrs. G. - - - 1735-9 

Under-payment, considerable amount among certain 
proportion, Dr. E. W. Bailie - - - 2662 

kept Waiting for work at factory, Case 150, Miss J. 
Agnew, p. 3 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, cases 1 and 2, p. 20 ; 
Miss J. Agnew, 104. 

Waste of time in unnecessary visits to warehouses, 
Case 224, Miss J. Agnew - - - - p. 9 

Work continuous in many cases, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 
319 

Work hard while at it, Miss M. Galway - 515-9 
Work for more than one firm, Miss J. Agnew 34, 77 

Overtime : 

Case of illegal, J. H. Scott - - - - 1593 

Notice must be given to inspector. S. Eraut 1054-5 
Over-seaming done by outworkers, Miss M. Rodgers 

2502 

Particulars : 

Agents rather slack in supplying, Miss J. Agnew, 93 ; 

H. E. Brothers, 5167. 

Books : 

Generally supplied. Miss M. Gcdway, 459 ; W. J. 
Sefton, 880 ; Mrs. P„ 2100-1 ; S. R. Bennett 5233 
Calling in of some old books, Case 138, Miss M. 

Galway, p. 29, 493 ; Firm M„ 4616-8. 

Difficult to supply in some laundi'ies ; new Order on 
the subject, S. R. Bennett - - - 5225-30 


Particulars — continued. 

Dockets supplied, Cases 74, 87, Miss M. Galway, 
p. 31 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 307-9. 

Extension of obligation to goods other than wearing 
apparel, Miss J. Agnew 90 

Home Office Order not always complied with, 
Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 307-13 

Instances of breaches of the law re and circular 
issued re, W. Williams .... 582 

Ii-ish worker in as good a position as English, W. J. 

McCaghey 161 

Law with regard to, observed by some agents, 

W. Williams 587 

List provided in workroom and in some cases pass- 
books supplied, E. E. Brothers - - 5143-4 

generally Marked on ticket with price, S. R. Bennett 
5256-9 

Methods of giving, Miss J. Agnew, 107-9 ; W. J. 
McCaghey, 157. 

Non-supply, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, p. 20, p. 21, 314-6 ; 
Miss M. Galway, Case 23, p. 31 ; W. J. McCaghey, 
183-8 ; W. Williams, 589 ; Mrs. V, 3940-7 ; H. E. 
Brothers, 5167. 

N otice sometimes put up in works, Miss M. Galway, 
459 ; S. R. Bennett, 5232. 

Pass-books : 

Charge, legality open to doubt, W. J. McCaghey 
164 

System most satisfactory, W. J. McCaghey - 193 

Universal adoption of system by agents, difficulties, 
W. J. McCaghey - - - - 189-90 

Stamping of price on article : 

Advocated as best method, J. Bwns, 1197-8; 
Firm C. 2, 2791-6. 

Frequently done, W. J. Sefton - - - 880 

not Generally done, Miss E. Martindale - 1152 

Practice becoming more common, Mrs. J. M. 
Baxter ------- 307-9 

Sometimes done, E. E. Brothers - - 5181 

Supplied in most cases, Miss J. Agnew, 88 ; S. 

Eraut, 984-94 ; 1304-6, 1442-3, 1685, 1950, 2036-7, 
2555-6, 4107-11 ; E. E. Brothers, 5141-7 ; S. R. 
Bennett, 5224-34. 

Supply by verbal statement only in large number of 
cases, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 307-9 

Written, no supply, Case 111, Case 131, Miss M. 
Galway, p. 32, 33. 

Particulars clause : 

only Minor contraventions discovered, J. E. Scott 
1592 

Provisions probably considerably disregarded, W. J. 
McCaghey 156, 163 

Particulars Order : 

• Agents special defaulters in infringement of, Miss 

H. Martindale 1114 

not Always adhered to, J. Burns - - 1195-8 

Extension, S. Eraut ----- 923 

Generally complied with by wearing apparel firms, 

Miss J. Agnew 92 

not Universally observed by manufacturers, W. Wil- 
liams ------- 582 

Visits paid to ascertain whether enforced or not, 
Mis s E. Martindale ----- 1099 

PHENIK, DAVID J., Secretary of the Belfast School 
Attendance Committee : - 4374-4404 

Ballymacarrett, more children on school rolls than 
accommodation for - 4394-5 

Belfast Schools : 

Average standard of children as compared with 
other cities ----- 4385-8 

Fines for non-attendance - -4391-2, 4399-400 

Half-timers __ 4401-3 

Low percentage of attendance - 4379-84, 4393 

Small number of prosecutions - - 4396-8 

Employment of Children Act byelaws only made in 
Belfast with regard to street-trading - 4403-4 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM L., Secretary to the London- 
derry school attendance committee and assistant 
town clerk : 5339-5358 

Child employment in Londonderry rare, and propor- 
tion of school attendance highest of all the county 
boroughs in Ireland - - - 5349-55 
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PHILLIPS, WILLIAM L. — continued. 

Employment of Children Act, no byelaws made by 
Londonderry Council under - - - 5358 

Outworkers : 

Chiefly women not in robust health and women 
with young children - 5348 

Lists supplied twice a year but probably not 

complete 5339-47 

POLLOCK, P. W., Clerk to the urban district council 
of Lurgan : 2251—2283 

no Domestic workshops in Lurgan - 2281-2 

Factories in Lurgan : 

Inspected when complaint made of sa ni tary 
arrangements and steps taken re - 2254-7 

Humber - - - - - - 2262-8 

Factory Act, Dr. Agnew called on by Local Govern- 
ment Board to mention in annual reports action 

taken under 2275 

Home Office, Factory department, complaints 
regularly made and steps taken - - 2259-61 

Outworkers : 

very Few working for other firms than those in 

Lurgan 2279-80 

Homes : 

Arrangements re notification, &c. of infectious 

diseases in 2274 

no Distinction made between domestic work- 
shops and homes where work is occasionally 

done 2283 

no Facilities in Lurgan district for supervision 
of, under provisions of Factory Act 2277-8 
Personally inspected by medical officer of health 
2272-3 

Lists very irregularly sent in - - 2269-70 

Public Health Amendment Act, 1890, provisions 
adopted by Lurgan district council - - 2253 

POLLOCK, J. WYCLIFFE, Secretary of the School 
Attendance Committee of the Lurgan urban district 

council : 2409-2442 

Children kept from school - - - 2428-30 

Fines for non-compliance with school attendance 

orders, 1910, 1911 2419 

School attendance : 

Average attendance from 1906 - - 2417-23 

Low owing to epidemic of whooping-cough 2411 
Humber of prosecutions for non-attendance, 1910, 

1911 2419 

Percentage 2413-4 

Percentage at different schools, variation 2433-7 
School Attendance Committee: 

Annual report not issued .- - - - 2425 

Arrangements re visiting of schools and ensuring 
attendance of children - - - 2438-42 

Method of appointment - 2424 

Portadown, number of factories, Dr. J. L. Rowlett 4766 

Punch-hemstitching .• 

Amount of earnings, Mrs. Q., 2136, 2158-62; Miss 
X., 4029-34, 4053. 

Case of overtime, Mrs. Q. 2147 

Examination of factory workers, Mrs. Q., 2124-72 ; 
Miss X., 4019-71. 

Hours of work, Mrs. Q., 2144-7 ; Miss X., 4043-5. 
Taking work home to pare, Miss X. - 4061-8 

Work can only be done in factory, Mrs. Q. - 2152 
Rates of payment and earnings : 

See also under Wages. 

Alteration, Mrs. K. 1943-4 

little Alteration during last few years, Miss J. Agnew 

83 

Button-sewing, Mrs. U., 3889, 3893, 3895,3903,3904, 
3906 

Clipping ■ 

Rates of payment, 1755, 1758, 1765, 1779, 1963, 
1980, 4219, 4220, 4221, 4227. 4230 
Fluctuating, Mrs. H. ... 1764-9 

Good, Firm G. 2 ..... 2855 

More money to be earned by charing, Mrs. L 
1957-8, 1979 

Same for outworkers and factory workers, Miss M. 
Galway, 524 ; Firm C. 2, 2850-3. 

Drawn-thread work 1673, 1689-93, 1708-9, 2093-4 
2102, 2105-8, 2118, 3931, 3948, 3959, 3966 


Rates of payment and earnings — continued. 
Embroidery : 

High, for Swiss work. Firm F. - - 4531-3 

Increase, Firm D. 2, 3058 ; Firm M., 4630-2. 

Low, W. J. Sefton, 667-71, 673-5 ; Firm J., 3796- 
800 

Rates of Payment, 1914, 1918, 1927, 1929, 1930 
1935,1936,1939,2048,2072,2080, 4154,4156,4157 
Regulated largely by supply and demand, Firm M., 
4629-35 

Standard price fixed by Belfast firms, Firm L. 1 
3220 

Estimate, fair average, W. J Sefton - - 878 

generally Fixed, J. Burns, 1238 ; T. B. Johnston, 5067 
Hemstitching : 

Higher in Lurgan than elsewhere, Miss M. Rodgers, 
2488, 2493 ; T. B. Johnston, 5452; J. D. Frier, 
5457-9 

Rates of payment, 1984, 1990-2, 1997, 4029, 4030 
4032, 4033, 4034, 4041, 4042, 4053 
no Recent alteration, Miss M. - - - 2004 

Higher for factory workers than for outworkers, 
Mrs. G. - - - - - 1730-3 

Higher for outworkers than for factory workers, 
Firm H. 3, 3487 ; Firm 77., 3580 ; Firm E. 3, 
3851-3 ; Firm R. 3, 4865-6. 

Lace clipping .... 1798, 1806, 1992 
Lace clipping, varies according to firms, Miss I., 1810 
Machining, 1343, 1357, 1365, 1385, 1408, 2185, 2187, 
2190, 3983, 3985, 3987, 3997, 3998, 4006, 4014 

4095, 4101, 4113, 4125, 4126, 4127, 4185, 4187 

4188, 4193, 4200, 4203, 4322, 4323, 4324, 4327, 

4329, 4330, 4331, 4353. 4355, 4360, 4363, 4365, 

4367, 4369 

Machining, lowered owing to high speed of machinery, 
Miss M. Galway .... 396-402 

Punch-hemstitching - - - 2131, 2163, 4030 

R eduction since “ sweating inquiry,” Miss M. Galway, 
Case 25, p. 28-9 ; Case 80 - - - - p. 29 

Same for outworkers and factory workers for certain 
classes of work, Miss M. Galway, 523-7 ; S. Eraut, 
1062; Firm M. 2, 2884-5; Firm I., 3116; Finn 
L. 1, 3215 ; Firm D„ 3338. 

Scalloping 1852-61, 1874-5 

Mr. Sefton employed to make further investigations, 
Dr. H. W. Bailie - - - - - 2660 

Shirtmaking, same for outworkers and factoiy 
workers, but time taken in carrying work back- 
wards and forwards, and expense of keeping up 
machine, Ac., Miss M. Galway - - - 524 

Smoothing, lowering of rate, Miss M. Galway, 408-11 
no System in fixing, Miss M. Galway - - 494-7 

Thread-drawing, 2531, 2532, 2539, 2594, 2595, 2596, 
2600, 2601, 2627, 3931, 3948, 3959, 3966, 4270, 
4285, 4290 

Top-sewing, 524, 1301-2, 1467-70, 1824, 4237, 4240, 
4241, 4248, 4254 

Vice-folding - - - ... . 2508 

Uniform rate: 

should Apply also to England, Firm U. 3646, 3655 
Desirable in principle, Firm C.2, 2861-4 ; FirmD. 2, 
3038-42 ; Firm L. 1, 3255 ; Firm H. 3, 3489-93 ; 
Firm P. 3, 3690-3. 

Difficulty of fixing. Firm M. 2, 2930-47: Firm 
D. 2, 3039-45 ; Firm L. 1, 3230-54. 

Variation in rates paid by different films, Miss J. 
Agnew, Case 150, p. 3 ; 73, 76 ; Miss M. Galway, 
509 ; Miss M. Rodgers, 2490-2, 2521-2,; Firm M., 
4671 ; T. B. Johnston, 5074-5. 

Vary for different classes of work, W. J. Sefton, 683 ; 
T. B. Johnston, 5072. 

RODGERS, Miss M., Secretary of Lurgan Hemmers’ 
and Veiners’ Union : - 2461-2523 

Banbridge, some outwork done in - - - 2514 

Factoiy workers, fortnight’s notice oil both sides 
given before leaving - - - - 2500-1 

Fancy stitching, very little done in Lurgan - 2474 
Fines, seldom any in Lurgan - - - 2485 

Hemstitching : 

Average wages for - - 2477-8, 2488, 2493 

Humber of members of Hemmers’ and Veiners’ 
Union working on - - - - 2464-7 
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RODGERS, Miss M. — continued. 

Lurgan factories, weaving and finishing up of hand- 
kerchiefs, the only industry - - - 2469 

Lurgan Hemmers’ and Veiners’ Union : 

Average earnings of members - - 2477-82 

Members * 2462-3 

Lying time, no system of, in making-up factories 
2499 

Outworkers : 

All firms do not pay same rates - 2521- -2 

Amount of work varies - - - 2522-3 

Dependent to great extent on earnings 

2503, 2511-3 

Over-seaming, done by outworkers - - 2502 

Bates, same rates not paid by all firms in Lurgan 
2490-2 

Taking work home, sometimes done - 2486-7 

Thread, no charge made for needles or, in Lurgan 
2483-4 

Thread- drawing : 

Done by outworkers - - - 2472-3, 2502 

Formerly done inside and better paid— 2515-8 
None done inside but no difficulty in getting out- 
workers for - . . . 2519-20 

Vice-folding . 

Done both by outworkers and inworkers, difference 

of pay 2472-3, 2506-7 

Hours of work and earnings - - 2508-10 

Warehouses, learners taken, terms - 2494-8 

Ropeworks, number of outworkers in Belfast, Miss J. 
Agnew -------- 8 

BOSS, ROBERT J., Principal teacher at Mabel 
Street National School : - - - 4934— 19S9 

no Byelaws at present in force in Belfast regarding 
employment of children (otherwise than in street 
trading) - - - - - - 4966-8 

Childwork : 

Eyesight affected by - “ - - - 4947 

Injurious to health - - 4941-2, 4947, 4983-9 

Late hours 4941-5 

Need for 4958, 4964 

Prevalent, and bad effect on education and health 
4946, 4960-5, 4969-74 
Sometimes necessary on account of bad habits of 
parents - - - - - - - 4989 

Suggestions for remedying - - 4953-5 

Work done at home most serious part of employ- 
ment of children - - - 4936—40, 4956-8 

School conditions, compared with other centres 



ROWLETT, Dr. JAMES LONGHEAD, Medical 
Officer of Health of Portadown': - 4728-4766 

Outworkers : 

Class of work done by - - 4762-3 

Homes : 

Action taken on notification of infectious disease 

in 4753-7 

Cleaner and better than homes of other people 
of the same class - 4750-2 

Regular and systematic inspection - 4748-9 

no Knowledge of cases of infectious diseases being 
communicated through - - - 4758-61 

Lists received ----- 4744_7 

Public Health Amendment Act, 1890, section 22, 
adopted in Portadown - - - - 4731 

Sanitary conditions in factories : 

Defects remedied by owners - - 4339-41 

Fairly good ------ 4736 

Inspected by medical officer of health and visited 
twice a year - - - - - 4733-5 

Portadown, steps taken to meet defects in 4737—43 

Sanitary Accommodation Order: 

Administered by Factory department in certain 
cases, J. Burns - - - *- - - 1184 

not always Complied with, W. J. McCaghey, 123; 
S. Eraut, 939, 980-3. 

new Factories not always built in accordance with, 

S. Eraut - 950 

Standard not reached, S. Eraut - 975-8, 980 -1 


Scalloping : 

Amount of earnings, Mrs. J. - ■ - 1872, 1884 

Cases, Miss M. Galway - - - - p. 33 

Examination of outworker - - - 1837-95 

no Living wage to be made, Mrs. J. - - 1868 

Nature of work, Mrs. J. 1838-51 

School attendance: 

Banbridge, W. J. McCaghey - - - - 211 

Belfast : 

BallymacaiTett, more children on school rolls than 
accommodation for, D. J. Phenix - 4394-5 

Conditions compared with other centres, D. J. 

Phenix, 4385-8 ; Pi . J. Boss - - - 4950 

Fines for non-attendance, D. J. Phenix 4391-2, 
4399-400 

Half-timers, D. J. Phenix, 4401-3 ; 11. J. Boss 

4967-82 

Low percentage of attendance not attributable to 
fact that children are engaged in outwork, D. J. 

Phenix 4393 

Small number of prosecutions owing to children’s 
homes being visited primarily as preventive 
measure, I). J. Phenix - - 4396-8 

Small percentage of attendances compared with 

cities in England, D. J. Phenix - 4379-83 

Statistics of attendance - 4378 

Unsatisfactory attendance due to general laxity of 
the law, rather than to the fact of Belfast being 
a manufacturing centre, D. J. Phenix 4383-4 
in Dublin, comparison with Belfast, D. J. Phenix 

4382 

Londonderry 

(Highest percentage of any county borough in 
Ireland, W. L. Phillips - 5352 

Number of summonses, orders, and fines, decreasing 
latterly, W. L. Phillips - - - 5353-5 

Statistics of attendance, W. L. Phillips - 5352 
children Taken away from school at earliest oppor- 
tunity, W. L. Phillips - - - 5356-7 

Lurgan : 

Hours, Mr. McGeown - -2391 

Low, owing to epidemic of whooping-cough, J. 

Wycliffe Pollock - - - 2411-2 

Number of prosecutions, J. Wycliffe Pollock 2419 
Statistics of attendance, W. J. McCaghey, 211 ; 
J. Wycliffe Pollock, 2413-4, 2417-28, 2433-7. 

SCOTT, H. A., H.M. Inspector of Factories : 1568-99 
Area taken by, S. Eraut - 903 

Contracts : 

with Learners to hold back portion of earnings 
for a year, no cases known - - - 1589 

Posted up in factoi-ies no more onerous than in 

England 1590 

Truck, comparison with England not unfavourable 
1597 

Deductions : 

for Needles and thread, practice common 1586-7 


Unreasonable, for damaged work, no cases dis- 
covered 1585 

District visited by .... 1570-1 

Factories : 

Belfast, sanitary accommodation, defects notified 
to sanitary authority - - - 1583-4 

Heating satisfactory, but flueless gas stoves 
common in Belfast - - 1577-8, 1580-2 

Hygienic conditions thought to be similar to those 

in England 1575-6 

Meal-times, illegal employment frequent, but 
without connivance of occupier - 1598-9 

Overtime, case 1593 

Taking work home, case - 1591 


SEFTON, WILLIAM JAMES, Sanitary Inspector : 
615-896 

Childwork : 

Assistance rendered to outworker by child 751 
Clipping, cases - - - 682-5, 780, 801-3 

Employment of children in carrying work to and 
from factory, generally after school hours 887-8 
School children working at home, low rate of pay 
682-5 

Thread- drawing. Case 159 - - - 763 

Top-sewing, Case 43 - - - - - 871-2 
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SEFTON, WILLIAM JAMES — continued. 

Clipping : 

Cases 682, 712-3, 716-20, 765-7, 777, 780, 
782-5,800-3, 819-21, 838-41, 842-3, 844-5, 
854-6, 862-6, 869-70 
Cutting and folding handkerchiefs, cases - 814-5 
Drawn thread work, cases 732, 751-2, 753, 759-60, 
761-4, 772, 794-5, 809-10, 873-4 

Duties of 615-29 

Elderly workers, cases of, 708-9, 764-5, 777, 826-8, 
832-3, 842-3, 851-2, 856-7, 861-2, 867-8 
Embroidery : 

Cases, 664-76, 697-700, 702-4, 705-10, 721-2, 
726-9, 731, 738-44, 751-2, 753-64, 772, 776-7, 
807-8, 815-7, 818-9, 821-2, 826-8, 829-33, 
845-6, 851-2, 867-8, 874-6 
Cases of low rate of pay - - 667-71, 673-5 

Eyestrain, case - 672-7, 808, 844 

Factories, sanitary conditions good on the whole 
630-3 

Factory worker assists with outwork after hours, 

Case 88 723-6 

Fines and deductions, no cases known - - 886 

Investigations made after issue of Miss Agnew’s 

report 2664 

Machines : 

Provided by worker, approximate cost - 882-5 
Up-keep by outworkers - 685, 690, 700, 744, 745 
Machining, cases, 677-82, 683-5, 690-7, 700-2, 704-5 
722-6, 729-31, 731-2, 737-8, 744-51, 752-3, 767-8, 
788-91, 803-5, 811-2, 813-4, 815-6 817-8, 848-9 

Nickelling, cases 826 

Openwork, see Drawn thread work above. 
Outworkers : 

Able to refuse bad work if in good circumstances 
684 

Belfast, approximate number - - - 642 

Cases 662-896 

Complaints of injury to health through long hours 
641 

Description based on class of work, age and 
experience of workers - - - - 877 

Estimates of rates of payment - - - 878 

a Few cases of out-door relief - - - 896 

Homes : 

Description 635, 637 

Insanitary condition, steps taken in case of 638-40 
no Knowledge of conditions when selection of 
names for visiting made - - - 659 

Sanitary conditions good on the whole, 636-40, 
644-9 

no Knowledge of rates of earnings before visiting 
894 

Majority of workers had books - - - 880 

Method of selection of names for visiting 650-61, 


SHAW, CECIL E., M.A., M.D., Lecturer on Ophthal- 
mology, Queen’s University, Belfast : 1600-1624 

Childwork, thread drawing and clipping, work done 
by artificial light, tendency to short sight intensified 


Elderly workers, fine work done by, without injury 

to eyesight 16i9 

Eyestrain • 

Low condition of health conducive to, especialty in 
case of young people and children - 1620-1 

no Medical examination of school children in 

Belfast 1622-4 

Outworkers : 

Caused by doing fine work without good light 
. 1604 

Detect m eyes not caused, but brought out by 

work 1612-8 

not more Prevalent in Belfast than in other 
industrial centres - 1611-4 

Factory workers : 

Record kept of trades of workers who attend 
Ophthalmic Hospital but no useful statistics 

available 1609-10 

Wearing of glasses more prevalent among, than 
among non-working women - - - 1605 

SHILLINGTON, HENRY, Surveyor of Lurgan urban 
district council : 2356-2376 

duties - - ... 2357-65, 2369-76 

Sanitary accommodation in factories, steps taken 
. . 2366-76 

Shirt and collar finishing, cases, Miss J. Agnew, 
p. 9-10; W. J. Sefton, 688-90, 797, 810-11- 
S. Eraut, 1050-4. 

Smoothing : 

Description of process, W. Williams - - 552-4 

Electric irons : 

Adopted in one or two factories, and no accidents 
caused by, S. Eraut - 1020 

not Satisfactory for all classes of work, W. Williams 
577 

Exhausts : 

Description, W. Williams - - - 567-70 

Fans sometimes used for carrying off fumes, 
W. Williams, 573-6 ; S. Eraut, 1012-5. 

Injurious effects upon workers, W. Williams, 554-66 ; 
S. Eraut, 1011-20. 

Irons provided by firms, W. Williams - - 571 

Use of a- fan recommended, S. Eraut - - 1019 

Spoking or Sparring: 

All night work, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - 325-9 


890-2 

not Selected for visit because working for any 
particular firm - 893 

not Solely dependent on earnings at outwork 895 
Speed of worker regulated by quality of material, 
but no consideration given to texture of material 
when fixing rates of pay - - - 879 

Work passed on, Case 68 - - - - 705 

Rates : 

Outworkers anxious to know - - - 881 

Vary for various classes of work - - 683 


Cases, Miss J. Agnew, p. 8 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, p. 21 ; 
W. J. Sefton, 731, 832-3. 

mostly Outworkers, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - 247a 

Sprigging, classes held, Firm D. 2 - - - 3059 

See also under Dr. H. Garrett. 

Squire v. Sweeney, Case referred to, Miss H. Martindale 

1147 

Stitching by machine, see under Machining. 

Sweating, due to nature of trade and competition, 
Firm D. 2 3046-8 


Report referred to .... 2672, 2686 
Shirt finishing, cases - - 688-90, 797, 810-1 

Slow workers, cases of - 730-1, 801, 854-5, 870-1 

Spoking or sparring handkerchiefs, cases - 832-3 
Taking work home, Case 29 - - - - 851 

Thread supplied by outworkers, 685, 690, 693, 700 
722, 723, 729, 731, 737, 744, 745, 749, 752, 754’ 
767, 773, 788, 803, 804, 810, 811, 815, 817, 848 
Thread-drawing : 

Cases, 711-2, 715, 736-7, 768-9, 772-6, 778-82, 
785-8, 792-4, 795-800, 805-9, 812-3, 822-5, 
828-9, 833-8, 841-2, 852-3, 857-62, 866-7 
Done by mill worker after working hours, Case 

218 798-9 

Top-sewmg, cases, 720-1, 732, 764, 777, 791-2, 824, 
847-8, 849-50, 856-7, 868-9, 870-2 
Vice-folding, cases, 713, 769-72, 821-2, 843-4, 846-7, 
850-1, 852-4, 872-3 
References, Dr. E. W. Bailie - 2660, 2664, 2672 


“ Sweating inquiry ” : 

Rates said to have been increased since, Miss M. 

Galway, Cases 28, 80 - p. 28-9, 478-82 

Work taken from outworkers and given to children 
in factories since, Miss M. Galway - - 497-8 

Sweating meeting, Ulster Hall, no work given out 
since, Case 6, Miss M. Galway ■ p. 30, 488-90 

Taking work home after factory day : 
sometimes Accountable for high wages in factory 
book, S. Eraut 1040 

for Another employer : 
not Covered* by Sec. 31, W. J. McCagliey 130, 136 
Frequent, W. J. McCagliey - - - 136 

Cases, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, p. 20-1, 273-4; Miss M. 
Galway, 417 ; W. J. Sefton, 851 ; J. Burns, 1199 ; 
J. E. Scott, 1591; Miss E. E., 4333-9; S. B. 
Bennett, 5240-3. 
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Taking work home after factory day — continued. 
Circular issued re, W. J. McCaghey, 139-40 ; W. 
Williams, 582. 

apparently Connived at by officials in factory, W. J. 

McCaghey, 134 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 274-6. 
not Connived at by beads of firms, S. Eraut - 962 

Detection difficult, J. Burns - - - 1201-3 

Discipline and willingness to comply with tbe la w 
the only remedy, W. J. McCagliey - - 135 

sometimes Done, Miss M. Rodgers, 24S6-7 ; Firm C. 2, 
2750-3 ; Firm I., 3087-90 ; Firm E. 3, 3474-6 ; 
Miss X., 4060-71 ; H. E. Brothers, 5154-7. 
Efficiency of worker impaired, W. J. McCaghey, 138 ; 

Miss M. Galway, 421 ; S. Eraut, 962. 

Extent of practice, Miss M. Galway, 412-5, 418-20 ; 

S. Eraut, 961-5 ; S. R. Bennett, 5242-3. 
not Illegal unless work continued after 8 o’clock, 
Miss E. Martindale - - - - - 1110 

in Lurgan urban and rural districts, W. J. McCaghey 

Nature of work, W. J. McCaghey - - 129, 132 

in Newtownards urban district, W. J. McCaghey 131 
Notices posted by employers in some cases, W. J. 

McCaghey 136 

in Order to make earnings appear high, Miss E. 

Martindale 1108 

Piece-work rates lowered by, Miss M. Galway 422-8 
not Possible, Firm L. 1 - - - 3201-4 

Practice in existence, and done with knowledge of 
managers, W. Williams - - - 590-4 

Precautions against, Firm M. 2, 2875 ; Firm E. 3, 
3475. 

Prevalent, Miss E. Martindale , 1107-9 ; Miss D., 
1459 ; Firm C. 2, 2750-3 ; S. R. Bennett, 5240-5. 
Prevention possible, Firm V., 2, 3729 ; Firm R. 3, 
4846-50. 

Prevention said to be difficult, E. E. Brothers, 5154-7 ; 

S. R. Bennett, 5240-5. 

Prohibited, Firm E. 3, 3846-7 ; Firm Q. 3, 4713-5 ; 
Firm M. 2, 2873-5 ; Firm R. 3, 4846-50 ; Firm 

V. 2, 3726-9 ; Mrs. U., 3914-6. 

Prohibited : 

Case of, without knowledge of Finn, Firm F. 

4433-6 

in Number of factories, J. Burns - - 1201 

in One factory, S. Eraut - 1054 

Prosecution of firm, W. J. McCaghey - - 134 

on Saturday : 

not Covered by Sec. 31, W. J . McCaghey - 130 

not Frequent, W. J. McCaghey ■ - - 137 

not Stopped by employers, Miss M. Galway - 416 

Suspected to great extent, W. J. McCaghey 

128-9, 133 

Wages for, not shown separately in workers’ books, 

IK. Williams 598-9 

Textile Operatives’ Association of Ireland: 

General secretary, see Galway, Miss M. - 386-534 

Workers in making-up trades not members of, Miss 
M. Galway - - 387-92 

Textile work taught in certain technical schools, Dr. E. 
Garrett 5279 

Thread-drawing : 

Alm ost entirely outside work, Mrs. J. M. Baxter, 
353-4 ; Miss M. Rodgers, 2472 -&, 2502, 2519-20 ; 

T. B. Johnston - 5047, 5095-6 

Average wage for, in Lurgan, Dr. S. Agnew - 2338 
no Bad effects on eyesight from, noticed, Dr. 

S. Agnew - - - - - • 2330 

Book containing price, provided with work, Mrs. F. 

1534-8, 1555 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew, p. 5-6 ; Mrs. J . M. Baxter, 
p. 20, 21 : Miss M. Galway, p. 30-31, 488-90 ; 

W. J. Sefton, 711-2, 715, 736, 768-9, 773-6, 

778-82, 785-8, 792-4, 795-800, 805-9, 812-3, 
822-5, 828-9, 833-8, 841-2, 852-3, 857-62, 

866-7 ; S. Eraut, 1065 ; Dr. E. W. Bailie, 2682-3 

Childwork, see under Childwork. 

Damping process, Miss M. Galway, 500-2 ; Com- 
mittee's Minute, p. 149. 

more Difficult owing to increased adulteration of 

cloth, Mrs. D. 1450-4 

Done by mill worker after working hours, Case 218, 
W. J. Sefton 798-9 


Thread-drawing — continued. 

mostly Done outside factory, Mrs. D. - - 1460 

Formerly done inside, and better paid, Miss 

M. Rodgers 2515-S 

Largely done by children, Miss E. Martindale 1169 
Night work, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - 325-8, 330-2 

Outworkers : 


Examination - - 1419-60, 1497-567, 2524-646, 

3917-71, 4259-316, 4994-5000 
Hours of work - - - 1438-9,1519,2605-14 

Increase, reason, W. J. McCaghey - - 208 

no Outside book given, Mrs. D. - - - 1457 

Payment to be made for mistakes, Mrs. D. 1426, 
1449 

Rates of payment and earnings - 1428, 1431-2, 

4270, 4285, 4290 

Rates of payment, no change, Mrs. D. - 1450 
Red tickets for hurried work, Mrs. S. - 2584-7 

Same for factory workers and outworkers, Miss 

M. Galway 524 

Practice of issuing dockets or stamping work 
growing, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - - 307 

System of letters instead of numbers introduced, 
Case 9, Firm 15 B., Mrs. J. M. Baxter - p. 20 
Workers in warehouse said to get pick of work and 
better pay, Miss J. Agnew, Case 173 - p 6 

Work sometimes plentiful and sometimes scarce, 

Mrs. T. 2645-6 


Top-sewing : 

Almost entirely outside work, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 
353-4 

Amount of earnings, Mrs. E., 1477, 1480-1 ; Firm F , 
4506-10 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew, p. 8 ; Miss M. Galway, p. 32 ; 
W. J. Sefton, 720-1, 732, 764, 777, 791-2, 824, 
847-8, 849-50, 856-7, 868-9, 870-2 
Childwork, see under Childwork. 
no Deduction for mistakes, Mrs. E. - 1494-6 

not Done in factories, Mrs. E. 1485 

Examination of outworkers - 1282-327, 1461-96 

4231-58 

Eyes tried by, Miss B. 1326 

Hours, Mrs. E. 1474 

Linen easier to do than cotton, Mrs. E. - - 1493 

Machinery being used for - - 1299, 1486-8 

Machining more paying, Miss B. - - 1310-1 

Work difficult to get, Miss B. 1282-3, 1297-9, 1324 


Trade Board: 

Desirable in principle, Firm C. 2, 2861-4 ; Firm D. 2, 
3042 ; Firm L. 1, 3255 ; Firm E. 3, 3489-93 ; 
Firm P. 3, 3690-93 ; Firm J., 3799-800 ; Firm E. 3. 
3858-9 ; Firm D., 5026-33. 

Difficult to establish, Firm M. 2, 2930-47 ; Firm D. 2, 
3039-45 ; Firm I., 3177-8 ; Firm J., 3800. 
no Opposition from Lurgan employers under certain 
conditions, T. B. Johnston, 5446-53 ; J. W. Frier, 
5456-61 

might Raise wages, Mrs. J. M. Baxter - - 384-5 

Truck : 

Acts, see under Acts of Parliament. See also Fines 
and Deductions. 

Contracts : 

Comparison with England not unfavourable, J. E. 

Scott - 1597 

seldom Correct, W. J. McCaghey - - 174 

Hard on workers, J. Bums - - 1212-5 

Posted up in factories no more onerous than in 
England, J. E. Scott - - - 1590 

Suggestion for clause to be embodied in, Miss E. 

Martindale 1137 

Payments, W. J. McCaghey, 165, 199 ; J. Burns, 
1229-33 


Payments : 

Cases, W. J. McCaghey, 202 ; S. Erayf 999-1000 
no Cases known, Miss J. M. Baxter, 375 ; S. R. 

Bennett, 5239, 5262-70 ; E. E. Brothers, 5153 
Co-operative stores and credit banks will tend to 
stop practice, Miss E. Martindale - 1154-5 

in Goods, W. J. McCaghey, 199 ; W. Williams, 
600-6 

few Irregularities except excessive deductions for 
damaged work, E. E. Brothers - 5148-53 

Practices frequent, Firm J. - ■ - 3823 
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Truck — continued. 

Payments — continued. 

Shopkeeper agents, differential treatment of 
workers refusing to take wages in goods, W. J. 

McCaghey 199-203 

Special report made to chief inspector in 1907, but 
conditions still the same, Miss H. Martindale 
1142-6 

Veining, see wider Thread-drawing . 

Vice-folding : 

Cases, Miss J. Agnew, p. 8 ; Mrs. J. M. Baxter, p. 21 ; 
Miss M. Galway, p. 32-3 ; W. J. Sefton, 713, 
769-72, 821-2, 843-4, 846-7, 850-1, 852-4, 872-3 
Childwork, see under Childwork. 

Done both by factory workers and outworkers. 
Miss M. Rodgers - 2506-7 

Done by outworkers, Miss M. Rodgers 2472-3, 2502 
Hours of work and earnings, Miss M. Rodgers 2508-10 
Wages : 

See also under Rates of Payment and Earnings. 
Average Wages : 

Miss J. Agnew, 74—5 ; Miss M. Rodgers, 2477-82. 
for various classes of Factory workers, Firm C. 2, 
2700-23 ; Firm D. 2, 2969-80 ; Firm I., 3075- 
83 ; Firm U., 3553-60 ; Firm P. 3, 3658-78 ; 
Firm V. 2, 3713-20; Firm F. 3, 3824o-36 ; 
Firm F., 4408-20; Firm M„ 4588-603; Firm 
R. 3, 4817-27. 

Earnings, S. Eraut, 1026-65 ; R. H. Wilson, 3527-9 ; 
T. B. Johnston, 5051-7. 

Earnings low, S. R. Bennett - - - 5271-5 

Improvement, Cases 170, 203, MissJ. Agnew, pp. 4, 5 ; 
Cases 199, 124, p. 7 ; Case 198, p. 10 ; Case 28, 
Miss M. Galway, p. 28. 

Piece-work, lowered by practice of taking work home, 

-Miss M. Galway 422-8 

not heard to have been Reduced on account of 
taking work home, W. Williams - - 597 

Timed “ sitting steady,” Miss J. Agnew - 72 

Undesirable system re disposal, Dr. S. Agnew 2341-4 
Wages Board, see under Trade Board. 


WARD, GEORGE, Executive Sanitary Officer, Belfast 
1625-61 

Infectious diseases, arrangements re notification 
1640-6 

Outworkers : 

Cleanly on the whole .... 1639 

Homes : 

Class and value vary - - - 1653-7 

Double tenancies objectionable, but no law for 

abolition 1658-9 

Inspected by female sanitary officer 1629-32 
not often Necessary to serve notice prohibiting 

outwork 1633-6 

little Overcrowding . - - - 1660-1 

Visited more frequently than other houses 1637 
Licence not necessaiy .... 1652 

Outbreak of infectious disease never known to be 
attributable to work received from - - 1647 

Ventilation of factories not dealt with by sanitary 
officer except on receipt of notice from factory 

inspector 1650-1 

Whitlock, Miss, reference - - - - 1068 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, H.M. Inspector of Factories : 
535-614 

Children discovered at Lurgan working late at night. 

but failure of prosecution - - - - 611-2 

no Deductions from wages of outworkers noticed 60S 
Factories, hygienic and sanitary conditions 537-9, 
540-7 

Full rate not always handed to outworkei-s by agents 
609 

Outworkers : 

Belfast city and outlying districts, small pro- 
portion of homes visited in - 549 

Employment of children dining late hours fre- 
quent among 613 

Frequent disappointment in amount received for 
work ------- 589 

Outside protection of Truck Acts - - 607 

Sanitary conditions entirely in hands of local 

authorities - 54g 

no Smoothing done by . . - 578 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM — continued. 

Particulars, breaches of the law re - 582, 587 

Particulars Order not universally observed - 580-2 
Smoothing : 

Description of process - 552-4 

Electric irons not satisfactory for all classes of 
work - ... - ■ . . . 577 

Escape of gas and fumes during process of, 
injurious to workers - - - 554-66 

Evidence re use and effect of gas-irons referred to 


Exhaust arrangement established by two or three 
and consequent improvement in health conditions 
_ . , 573-6 

Exhaust to carry off fumes during process of 

description 567-70 

Irons provided by firms - - - - 571 

Taking work home : 

Circular re referred to 582 

Practice in existence, apparently done with know- 
ledge of managers in factories - - 590-4 

no Reduction heard of as regards wages on account 


Wages for, not shown separately in workers’ 

books - 598-9 

Thread-drawing, children employed for - 612 

Truck payments made to outworkers in form of 
goods - - - - - - . 600-4 

Wilson, D. R., H.M. Inspector of Factories, reference, 
S. Eraut - - - . . . 1016 


WILSON, ROBERT H., Clerk to the Union of Belfast : 
3515-39 

Outworkers : 

Outdoor relief : 

“ No. 1, County Down ” only district in which 


given to 
Number in receipt of 
Increase 

Principle of distribution- 
Weekly earnings 


3516-22 
3531-3, 3536-9 
3523-4, 3539 
2525-6, 3534 
3527-9 


Work, source and distribution, Mrs. J. M. Baxter 


Workers : 

Mrs. A., Belfast outworker, 1245-81. 

Thread- drawing and drawn-thread work. 
Mrs. A. A., Belfast factory worker, 4174-213. 
Machine spoking. 

Miss B., Belfast outworker, 1282-327. 
Top-sewing. . 

Mrs. B. B., Belfast outworker, 4214-30. 

Clipping, blouse finishing. 

Mrs. C., Belfast outworker, 1328-418. 
Machine- stitching. 

Mrs. C. C., Belfast outworker, 4231-58. 
Top-sewing. 

Mrs. D., Belfast outworker, 1419-60. 

Thread- drawing . 

Mrs. D. D., Belfast outworker, 4259-316. 
Thread- drawing . 

Mrs. E., Belfast outworker, 1461-96. 
Top-sewing. 

Miss E. E., Belfast factory worker, 4317-39. 
Machine- stitching. 

Mrs. F., Belfast outworker, 1497-567. 

Thread-drawing and drawn-thread work. 
Miss F. F., Belfast outworker, 4340-73. 
Machine-stitching. 

Mrs. G., Belfast outworker, 1662-746. 

Drawn-thread work. 

Mrs. H., Belfast outworker, 1747-93. 

Clipping. 

Miss I., Belfast outworker, 1794-836. 

Lace-clipping and top-sewing. 

Mrs. J., Belfast outworker, 1837-95. 

Scalloping and clipping. 

(Daughter of Mrs. J., 1896-908. 

Clipping.) 

Miss K., Belfast outworker, 1909-55. 
Embroidery. 

Mrs. L., Belfast outworker, 1956-81. 

Clipping. 

Miss M., Belfast factory worker, 1982-2023, 
Hemstitching (lace-attaching). 
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Workers — continued. 

Miss N., Belfast outworker, 2024-65. 
Embroidery. 

Mrs. 0., Belfast outworker, 2066-83. 
Embroidery. 

Mrs. P , Belfast outworker', 2084-123. 

Thread-drawing and drawn-thread work. 
Mrs. Q., Belfast factory worker, 2124-72. 

Punch-hemstitching. 

Mrs. R-, Belfast outworker, 2173-92. 

Machine-stitching. 

Mrs. S., Lui-gan outworker, 2524-87. 
Thread- drawing. 

Mrs. T., Lurgan outworker, 2588-646. 
Thread-drawing. 

Mrs. TJ., Belfast factory worker, 3880-916. 

Sewing on buttons. 

Mrs. V., Belfast outworker, 3917-71. 
Thread-drawing and drawn-thread work 


W orkers — continued. 

Miss W., Belfast factory worker, 3972-4018 
Machine-embroidery. 

Miss X., Belfast factory worker, 4019-71. 

P uncli -hemstitching . 

Mrs. Y., Belfast outworker, 4072-142. 

Machine- stitching . 

Mrs. Z., Belfast outworker, 4143-73. 

Embroidery. 

Outworker of Firm D., 4994-5000. 

Thread- drawing . 

Workshops : 

Definition of, as distinguished from factories, 

S. Eraut 906 

Domestic : 

- 181-2 
2281-2 
907, 911 


Definition of, W. J. McCagliey - 
None in Lurgan, F. IV. Pollock - 
Number, S. Eraut * • 
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J & ijit & iy — emtinued . 

umination Papers : — 

iiajors (other than R.A.M.C. an«l A.V.C.) in 
“ Tactical Fitness for Command ” ; Lieutenants 
and Captains of the Regular Array and of the 
Australian, Canadian, and New Zealand Per- 
manent Military Forces, for Promotion ; Majors 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps (Regular 
Army) in “ Technical Subjects,” for Promotion ; 
Majors of the Army Veterinary Corps (Regular 
Army) in “ Technical Subjects,” for Promotion ; 
Lieutenants of the Special Reserve of Officers, 
for Promotion ; Lieutenants, Captains, and 
Majors of the Territorial Force, for Promotion ; 
Officers of the Special Reserve of Officers and 
the Territorial Force (Voluntary), for the 
Symbol “ Q ” or “q.” May 1912. Is. 

Military Entrance : — R.M. Academy, R.M. College, 
Qualifying Test for Commissions. Supplemen- 
tary First Appointments in the Royal Marines. 
.Tune-July 1912. Is. 

Qualifying Certificates. March 1912. 6<Z. 

: r ancial INSTRUCTIONS. Appendix II. Payment 
,-f Units proceeding to or from India us ordinary 
reliefs at Indian expense. Id. I 

: s. Drill for. 6-in. B.L. Howitzer. 1912. Id. 
Handbooks for: — 

-hi. B.L. 30-cwb. Howitzer, Marks I. and I*. 

; 912. Is. 

: -in. B.L. Mark IX., “ C ” Mark IX. and Marks 
X., X v ., and X* Land Service. 1912. Is. 
:an Empire. Our. A short Review and some 
; ints for the use of Soldiers proceeding to India. 

6d. 

r-i's Regulations and Orders for the Army. 

• ■ i 2. Is. 6d. 

V -: A NCE Services. Army. Regulations. Parti; 
.',2. 6d. 

: ,iE Finder. Infantry No. 2. (Barr and Stroud.) 
-inches base. Handbook. 1912. Is. 

- biography and Telephony. Instruction in. 
mendments,' Sept. 1912, to Vols. I. and II. Id. 
tutorial Force: — 

orsing Service. Standing Orders. 1912. Id. 

' egulations for the, and for County Associations. 

1912. 6d. i 

: I.MANRY - AND MOUNTED RlFLE TRAINING, j 

arts I. and II. 1912. 6d. , 


ralty Publications : — 

nnel Pilot, Part II., 1906. Revised 

Supple- 

out, 1912. 

— 

i Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot, 1909. 

Supple- 

ent, 1912. 

— 

sso- Japanese War, 1904—5. Prize 

Court 

scisions. Vol. I. Russian Cases. 

7s. Gd . 

■ of Trade: — 


rival. Weekly. 

3d. 

our Gazette. Monthly. 

Id. 


VI iu.'.chatjt Shipping: — 

Medical Guide. The Ship Captain’s. 2s. 

-. : ional Insurance Act, 1911. Part H. Un- 
employment Insurance. Decisions given by 
Lhe Umpire. Vol. I. up to and inchiding Aug. 
,■,1912. With Index. 8d. j 

. bWAY and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. Analysis I 
. the Railway Rates and Charges Order Confir- 
mation Acts, 1891 and 1892. [Reprinted with j 
ertain additions, from the Parliamentanj Paper 
■d. 6832 of Session 1892.] Is. 6d. 

v eyors. Instructions to. Lights and Sound 
Signals. ' 2d ' 

cord Office Publications: — 

I. Calendars. 

Chancery Rolls. Various. Supplemen- 
tary Close Rolls, Welsh Rolls, Scutage > 
Rolls. 1277-1326. 15*. , 

Charter Rolls. Vol. IV. 1-14 Edward HI. 

1327-13-11. 15s. 

State Papkes. Colonial Series Vol. , 
XX. America and West Indies. Jan.- 
Dee. 1, 1702. IN- 

STATE Papers relating to Ireland. Henry 
Vni., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, i 
Vol. XI. 1601-1603 ; with Addenda, 1565- 
1654, and Calendar of the Hanmer Papers. ; 

15s. 

H. Lists and Indexes. 

XXXVHI. List of Early Chancery Pro- | 
CEEDINGS, Vol. V. 20s. 1 

l. X. 1912. 


Record Office Publications — eon! hived. 

m. Privy Council. 

Privy Council of England. Acts of the. 
Colonial Series. Vol.V. 1766-1783. 10s. 
VI. Scottish. 

Great Seal of Scotland. Register of 
the. 1306-1421. New Edition. 15s. 
Privy Council of Scotland. Register of 
the. Third Series. Vol. IV. 1673-1676. 15s. 
Local Government Board: — 

Byelaws. Model. VIII. Public Bathing. 2d. 
Do. as to New Streets and Buildings. Circular, 
Aug. 29, 1912, to District Councils. Id. 

Reports on Public Health and Medical Sub- 
jects. New Series: — 

63. Boiled Milk as a Food for Infants and 
Young Animals. Available Data in regard to 
the Value of. 9d. 

66. Flies as Carriers of Infection. Further 
Reports (No. 5). 3d. 

69. Enteric Eever in Barnstaple. Id. 

Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. 
Circular, Aug. 22, 11(12. Small Holdings — 
Accounts of County Councils. Id. 

Various:— 

Aeronautics. Advisory Committee for. Re- 
port on the Tests of Petrol Motors in the 
Alexander Motor Prize Competition, 1911, 9 d. 

Africa by Treaty. The Map of. 3rd Edition. 

3 Vols. and case of Maps. 60s. 

Ancient and Historical Monuments, &e, in 
Wales and Monmouthshire. Royal Com- 
mission on. Inventory of the Ancient Monu- 
ments in the County of Flint. 9s. 

Ancient and Historical Monuments, &c. in 
Scotland. Royal Commission on. Fourth 
Report, and Inventory of Monuments, &c. in 
Galloway. Vol. I. County of Wigtown. 

6s. 0d. 

Astrographic Catalogue, Greenwich Section, 
Vol. III. (part of). 2,212 Stars within 8° of the 
North Pole in Standard Rectangular Co-ordinates 
for the Epoch 1900 • 0. 2s. 

Cape Observatory Annals. Vol. X. Spectro- 
scopic Researches, Part II. Appendix I, On 
the Spectrum and Radial Velocity of « Oauis 
Majoris. 6d. 

Colonial Office : — Flags, Badges, and Arms 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas. 
Additional Plate for Part II. — Arms of Jamaica. 

6d. 

Commercial Treaties between Great Britain 
and Foreign Powers. Vols. I. to XXV. 15s. each. 
Greenwich Observations, 1909. Appendix. 
Investigation of the Motion of Halley’s Oomet 
from 1759 to 1910. 3 b. 

Greenwich Astronomical, Magnetic al, and 
Meteorological Observations, 1910. ' 20s. 
Do. j Separate parts •• — 

Results, Astronomical. 1910. 5s. 

Do, Magnetical and Meteorological. 

1910. 3s. 

Do. Photo-heliographic. 1910. 3s. 

Historical Monuments (England). Royal Com- 
mission on. County of Buckingham Inventory. 

15s. 6d. 

Home Office : — 

Quarries (under the Quarries Act, 1894) in the 
United Kingdom and the Isle of Man. 1911. 
List of. 5s. 

Shops Act, 1912, with Regulations, Explanatory 
Memorandum, and Circular. (Bound, 6d.) 4d. 

Ophthalmia Neonatorum in Scotland. Incidence 
of. 4d. 

Ordnance Survey. Professional Papers. New 
Series. No. 1. Geodetic Base Line, An Account 
of the Measurement of a, at Lossiemouth, in 1909 ; 
togotherwithaDiscusaion on the Theory of Measure- 
ment by Metal Tapes and Wires in Catenary. 2s. 
Sickness" and Mortality. Adjusted Rates of. and 
Expectation of Sickness based thereon ; and 
Monetary Tables. 10s. 

Sleeping Sickness Commission of the Royal 
Society. Reports of the. No. XII. 5s. 6 d. 

Solar Physics Committee. Solar Eclipse 
Expedition to Vavau, Tonga Islands, April 29, 
1911 (Eastern date). Report. 6s. 

State Papers. British and Foreign. In 100 Vols. 

10s. each 
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